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MUHAMMAD  AND  ISLAM » 

I  L  Arabia  brfore  Mithammad.    §  2.  Life  of  Muhammad  to  the 
Hifira,     §  3,   Muhammad  becomea  a  Fighting  PropheL     §  4* 
•  ITke  TeackhiQa  of  Islam.     §  5.   The  Caliphs  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar. 
1 8.   The  Greai  Days  of  the  Omayyads,    §  7.  The  Decay  of  Islam 
under  the  Abbasids.     §  8.   The  Intellectual  Life  of  Arab  Islam, 

SI 

\X  FE  have  already  described  how  in  a.d,  628  the  courts  of  Hera- 
¥  V  diuS|  of  Kavadh,  and  of  Tai-tsung  were  visited  by  Arab 
mwoyn  ient  from  a  certain  Muhammad,  ''The  Prophet  of  God/* 
il  tbasnmll  trading  town  of  Medina  in  Arabia,  We  must  tell  now 
•bo  Ihb  prophet  was  who  had  arisen  among  the  nomads  and 
tndefs  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

FWmxi  time  immemorial  Arabia,  except  for  the  fertile  strip  of  the 
Yemen  to  the  aouth,  had  been  a  land  of  nomads,  the  headquarters 
iml  Isod  of  origin  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  From  Arabia  at  various 
rimro  waTes  of  these  nomads  had  drifted  north,  east>  and  west 
into  tbe  early  civilizations  of  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
Mfmntimii  We  have  noted  in  this  history  how  the  Sumerlans 
HVt  Siruaped  and  overcome  by  such  Semitic  waves,  how  the  Semitic 
Fhcvnidans  and  Canaanites  e-stablishrd  themselves  along  the  east- 
«D  sboroi  of  the  Mediterranean,  how  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
qrriaiis  were  settled  Semitic  peoples,  how  the  Hyksos  conquered 
EigfP^  bow  the  Arameans  established  themselves  in  Syria  with 
Pirotrnf*  as  their  capital,  and  how  the  Hebrews  partially  con* 
qiMved  tbeir  **  Promised  Land,"  At  some  unknown  date  the 
GbBldBUtf  drifted  in  from  Eastern  Arabia  and  settled  in  the  old 

t  B*9  HmoUoyUi^fl  MahcmmedanUm  and  hii  Lift  qf  Makomii,  —  £.  E. 
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southern  Sumerian  lands.  With  each  mvasion  first  this  and  then 
that  section  of  the  Semitic  peoples  comes  into  history.  But  each  of 
such  swarmings  still  leaves  a  tribal  nucleus  behind  to  supply  fresh 
inva^ons  in  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  more  highly  organized  empires  of  the  horse 
and  iron  period,  the  empires  of  roads  and  writing,  shows  Arabia 


Ml 


2Vfip  a^AT5J\EIj\  azid.  adjacent  cotmbnje^ 


thrust  like  a  wedge  between  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates- 
Tigris  country,  and  still  a  reservoir  of  nomadic  tribes  who  raid  and 
trade  and  exact  tribute  for  the  immunity  and  protection  of  cara- 
vans. There  are  temporary  and  flimsy  subjugations.  E!gypt, 
Persia,  Macedonia,  Rome,  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  again  Persia 
claim  some  unreal  suzerainty  in  turn  over  Arabia,  profess  some  un- 
substantial protection.  Under  Trajan  there  was  a  Roman  province 
of  "Arabia,"  which  included  the  then  fertile  region  of  the  Hauran 
and  extended  as  far  as  Petra.    Now  and  then  some  Arab  chief  and 
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bis  IradiBg  city  rises  to  temporary  aplendour.  Such  was  that 
Oddislhus  of  Palmyra,  whose  brief  career  we  have  noted  m  chap, 
sad,  i  2,  and  another  such  transitory  desert  city  whose  ruins  still 
iitociisli  the  traveller  was  Baalbek. 

After  the  deetniction  of  Palm3Taj  the  desert  Arabs  began  to  be 
I  of  in  the  Roman  and  Persian  records  as  Saracens, 
i  the  time  of  Choaroes  11. ,  Persia  claimed  a  certain  ascendancy 
crfir  Arabtaj  and  maintained  officials  and  tax  collectors  in  the 
Tenen.  Before  that  time  the  Yemen  had  been  under  the  rule  of 
ikt  Ali!ywnian  Christians  for  some  years,  and  before  that  for  seven 
eoilufiea  it  had  had  native  princes  professing^  be  it  noted,  the 
fcirafa  faith. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  unwonted  or  dangerous  energy'  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
The  life  of  th^^  v  was  going  on  as  it  had  gone  on  for  long 

gakcralioiks.     \\  r  there  were  fertUe  patches,  wherever,  that 

m^  there  was  a  spring  or  a  well,  a  scanty  agricultural  population 
•obMled,  UviDg  in  walled  towns  because  of  the  Bedouin  who  wan- 
iemd  with  their  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  over  the  desert.  Upon 
the  natD  caravan  routes  the  chief  towns  rose  to  a  certain  second- 
ale  praepertly,  and  foremost  among  them  were  Medina  and  Mec- 
ca** III  the  bcgUming  of  the  seventh  century  Medina  was  a  town 
qf  aboat  15,000  inhabitants  all  told ;  Mecca  may  have  had  twenty 
m  feve&ty-five  thousand.  Medina  was  a  comparatively  well- 
vataed  lown^  and  possessed  abundant  date  groves ;  its  inbabitant<) 
wen  YemeiLitea,  from  the  fertile  land  to  the  south.  Mecca  was 
a  loim  of  a  different  character,  built  about  a  spring  of  water  with 
a  biUer  taste,  and  inhabited  by  recently  settled  Bedouin. 

Meoca  waB  not  merely  nor  primarily  a  trading  centre ;  it  was  a 
of  pilgrimage.    Among  the   Arab  tribes   there   had  loog 
a  sort  of  Amphictyony  (see  chap,  xxii,  §  1)  centring  upon 
and  certain  other  sanctuaries ;  there  were  months  of  truce 

» war  and  blood  feuds,  and  customs  of  protection  and  hospitality 
f«r  tim  pilgrim.  In  addition  there  had  grown  up  an  Olympic 
ckmesit  in  these  gatherings;  the  Arabs  were  discovering  possi^ 
faOilaeB  of  beauty  in  their  language,  and  there  were  recitations  of 
poetjy  and  love  songs.  The  sheiks  of  the  tribes,  under  a 
)  Hbould  be  apelt  Mfiditui  and  M&kka.  —  H.  H.  J. 
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**  king  of  the  poeta,"  sat  in  judgment  and  awarded  prizes ;  the  priie 
songs  were  sung  through  all  Arabia* 

The  Kaaba,  the  sanctuary  at  Mecca,  was  of  very  ancient  data. 
It  was  a  small  square  temple  of  black  stones,  which  had  for  its 
corner-stone  a  meteorite.  This  meteorite  was  regarded  as  a  god, 
and  all  the  little  tribal  gods  of  Arabia  were  under  his  protection. 
The  permanent  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  who 
had  seized  this  temple  and  constituted  themselves  its  guardians. 
To  them  there  came  in  the  months  of  truce  a  great  incourse  of 
people,  who  marched  about  the  Kaaba  ceremonially,  bowed  them- 
selves, and  kissed  the  stone,  and  also  engaged  in  trade  and  poetic^ 
recitations.     The  Meccans  profited  much  from  these  visitors.      " 

All  of  this  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  religious  and  political  state 
of  affairs  in  Greece  fourteen  centuries  earlier.  But  the  paganism 
of  these  more  primitive  Arabs  was  already  being  assailed  from 
several  directions.  There  had  been  a  great  pro®el3rti«ing  of  Arabs 
during  the  period  of  the  Maecabeans  and  Heroda  in  Judea ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  the  Yemen  had  been  in  succession  under 
the  rule  of  Jews  (Arab  proselytes  to  Judaism,  i.e.),  Christians,  and 
Zoroastrians*  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  plenty  of 
religious  discussion  during  the  pilgrimage  fairs  at  Mecca  and  the 
like  centres*  Naturally  enough  Mecca  was  a  stronghold  of  the  old 
pagan  cult  which  gave  it  its  importance  and  prosperity ;  Medina, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  Jewish  proclivities,  and  there  were  Jewish 
settlements  near  by.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mecca  and  Medina 
should  be  in  a  state  of  rivalry  and  bickering  feud. 

82 

It  was  in  Mecca  about  the  year  a*d.  570  that  Mul: 
founder  of  Islam,  was  born.    He  was  born  in  considerable  pover 

and  even  by  the  standards  of  the  desert  he  was  uneducated ;  it  1 

doubtful  if  he  ever  learnt  to  writ^.  He  was  for  some  years  a  she|>~ 
herd's  boy ;  then  he  became  the  servant  of  a  certain  Kadija,  the 
widow  of  a  rich  merchant.  Probably  he  had  to  look  after  her  cam* 
els  or  help  in  her  trading  operations ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  travelled 
with  caravans  to  the  Yemen  and  to  S3rria.  He  does  not  seem  t^ 
have  been  a  very  useful  trader,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  filij 
favour  in  the  lady%  eyes,  and  she  married  him,  to  the  great  annoy* 
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of  her  family.  He  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
Itimnoertam  if  his  wife  was  much  older,  though  tradition  declares 
riiewBS  forty.  After  the  nmrriage  he  probably  made  no  more  long 
jonmeys.  There  were  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  named 
Abd  Maiiif  —  that  is  to  say,  the  servant  of  the  Mecean  god  Manif ^ 
vkiek  demonstrates  that  at  that  time  Muhammad  had  made  no 
idigbuB  discoveries. 

Until  he  was  forty  he  did  indeed  live  a  particidarly  undiatin- 
goabed  life  in  Mecca,  as  the  husband  of  a  prosperous  wife.  There 
may  be  some  ground  for  the  supposition  that  he  became  partner 
ill  1  blttuiess  in  agricultural  produce.  To  anyone  visiting  Mecca 
iboQt  A.D.  6€0  he  would  probably  have  seemed  something  of  a 
kaler,  a  imther  shy^  good-looking  individual^  sitting  about  and  lis- 
leuDig  to  talk,  a  poor  poet,  and  an  altogether  second-rate  man. 

About  his  internal  life  we  can  only  speculate.  Imaginative 
vriters  have  mippoeed  that  he  had  great  spiritual  struggles,  that 
hi  vent  out  into  the  desert  in  agonies  of  doubt  and  divine  desire. 
"la  tbe  silence  of  the  desert  night,  in  the  bright  heat  of  noontide 
daert  day,  be,  as  do  aU  men,  had  known  and  felt  himself  alone  yet 
uii  in  solitude,  for  the  desert  is  of  God,  and  in  the  desert  no  man 
■i^  deny  Him/' ^  Maybe  that  was  so,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
ipjr  iocll  desert  trips.  Yet  he  was  certainly  thinking  deeply  of  the 
tkai(i  about  him.  Possibly  he  had  seen  Chri.stian  churches  in 
%m;  almost  certainly  he  knew  much  of  the  Jews  and  their  re- 
Ipon,  and  he  heard  their  scorn  for  this  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba 
ttal  ruled  over  the  three  hundred  odd  tribal  gods  of  Arabia.  He 
W  the  pilgrimage  crowds,  and  not^d  the  threads  of  insincerity 
aad  Mper^tition  in  the  paganism  of  the  town.  It  oppressed  his 
■md.  The  Jews  had  perhaps  converted  him  to  a  belief  in  the  One 
Ikut  God,  without  his  knowing  what  had  happened  to  him. 

At  laat  be  could  keep  these  feeUngs  to  himself  no  longer.  When 
bi  was  forty  he  began  to  talk  about  the  reality  of  God,  at  first 
ippareniljr  only  to  his  wife  and  a  few  intimates.  He  produced 
▼eraeSy  which  he  declared  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an 
They  involved  an  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  and  some 
hie  generalizations  about  righteousness.  He  also  insisted 
future  life^  the  fear  of  hell  for  the  negligent  and  evil^  and  the 

>  Mark  SyLea. 
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reservation  of  paradise  for  the  believer  in  the  One  God.  Excep 
for  his  claim  to  be  a  new  prophet,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  bee] 
anything  very  new  about  these  doctrines  at  the  time,  but  this  wa 
seditious  teaching  for  Mecca,  which  partly  subsisted  upon  its  poly 
theistic  cult,  and  which  was  therefore  holding  on  to  idols  when  a! 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  giving  them  up.  Like  Mani,  Muhamma 
claimed  that  the  prophets  before  him,  and  especially  Jesus  an< 
Abraham,  had  been  divine  teachers,  but  that  he  crowned  and  con 
pleted  their  teaching.  Buddhism,  however,  he  did  not  nami 
probably  because  he  had  never  heard  of  Buddha.  Desert  Arabi 
was  in  a  theological  backwater. 

For  some  years  the  new  reUgion  was  the  secret  of  a  small  grou 
of  simple  people,  Kadija,  the  prophet's  wife,  Ali,  an  adopted  soi 
Zeid,  a  slave,  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  friend  and  admirer.  For  som 
years  it  was  an  obscure  sect  in  a  few  households  of  Mecca,  a  mei 
scowl  and  muttering  at  idolatrj',  so  obscure  and  unimportant  tha 
the  leading  men  of  the  town  did  not  trouble  about  it  in  the  least 
Then  it  gathered  strength.  Muhammad  began  to  preach  moi 
openly,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  to  threaten  ido! 
aters  and  unbelievers  with  hell  fire.  He  seems  to  have  preache 
with  considerable  effect.  It  appeared  to  many  that  he  was  aimin 
at  a  sort  of  dictatorship  in  Mecca,  and  drawing  many  susceptibl 
and  discontented  people  to  his  side ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  t 
discourage  and  suppress  the  new  movement. 

Mecca  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  a  sanctuary ;  no  blood  coul 
be  shed  within  its  walls ;  nevertheless,  things  were  made  extremel 
disagreeable  for  the  followers  of  the  new  teacher.  Boycott  an 
confiscation  were  used  against  them.  Some  were  driven  to  tai 
refuge  in  Christian  Al^yssinia.  But  the  Prophet  himself  wei 
unscathed  because  he  was  well  connected,  and  his  opponents  di 
not  want  to  begin  a  blood  feud.  We  cannot  follow  the  fluctuatioi 
of  the  struggle  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  one  perplexing  ii 
cident  in  the  new  prophet's  career,  which,  says  Sir  Mark  Syke 
"proves  him  to  have  been  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs."  After  a 
his  insistence  upon  the  oneness  of  God,  he  wavered.  He  cam 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Kaaba,  and  declared  that  the  goc 
and  goddesses  of  Mecca  might,  after  all,  be  real,  might  be  a  specii 
of  saints  with  a  power  of  intercession. 
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Uifi  rMtantation  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  had  no 
loofier  made  it  than  he  repented,  and  his  repentance  shows  that 
bt  bad  indeed  the  fear  of  God  in  him.  His  lapse  from  honesty 
fmtm  him  boDcst.  lie  did  all  he  could  to  repair  the  evil  he  had 
doML  He  mid  that  the  devil  had  possessed  his  tongue,  and  de- 
nomweii  idolatry  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  struggle  against 
dlt  aaliqtiaied  deities^  afteral>rief  interval  of  peace,  was  renewed 
a^yo  mare  grimly,  and  with  no  furtlier  hoj^e  of  reconciliation* 

Far  a  tinae  the  old  int^rest«  had  the  upper  hand*  At  the  end  of 
la  y^sam  of  prophesying,  Muhammad  found  himself  a  man  of 
Ifty,  and  altogether  unsuccessful  in  Mecca.  Kadija,  his  first  wife, 
m  dead,  and  seri'eral  of  his  chief  supporters  had  also  recently 
dU.  He  aou^t  a  refuge  at  the  neighbouring  towTi  of  Tayf, 
but  Tayf  drove  him  out  with  stones  and  abuse.  Then,  when  the 
looked  darkest  to  him,  opportunity  opejied  before  him.  He 
be  had  been  weighed  and  approved  in  an  tinexj^ected 
qovier.  The  city  of  Medina  waa  much  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
and  many  of  its  people,  during  the  time  of  pilgrimage  to 
bttd  been  attracted  by  Muhammad's  teaching.  Probably 
tbt  immerotia  Jews  in  Medina  had  shaken  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
the  people.  An  invitation  waa  sent  to  him  to  come  and  rule  in 
the  name  of  hia  God  in  Medina. 

He  did  not  go  at  once.  He  parleyed  for  two  years,  sending  a 
^MSple  to  preach  in  Medina  and  destroy  the  idoh  there.  Then 
he  began  sending  such  followers  as  he  had  in  Mecca  to  Medina 
to  await  his  coming  there ;  he  did  not  want  to  tnist  himself  to 
«abiow&  adherents  in  a  strange  city.  This  exodus  of  the  faitliful 
apDtimied,  until  at  last  only  he  and  Abu  Bekr  remained. 

In  epite  of  the  character  of  Mecca  as  a  sanctuarj%  he  was  very 
Bfftfiy  murdered  there.  The  elders  of  the  town  evidently  knew  of 
vbai  waa  going  on  in  Medina,  and  they  realized  the  danger  to 
tkmk  if  this  seditious  prophet  presently  found  himself  master  of  a 
Ifiwn  on  their  main  caravan  route  to  Syria.  Custom  must  bow  to 
caqKrathre  ty,  they  thought;  and  they  decided  that,  blood 

had  or  DO  L  ud,  Muhammad  must  die.    They  arranged  that 

be  diould  be  murdered  in  his  bed ;  and  in  order  to  share  the  guQt 
fli  lliii  breach  of  sanettiary  they  apjM^inted  a  eommittee  to  do  this, 
every  family  in  the  city  except  Muhammad's  own. 
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But  Mnhftmiroid  had  already  prepared  his  fli^t ;  and  idien  in  the 
ni^t  they  rushed  into  his  room,  they  found  Ali,  his  adqpted  son, 
sleeping,  or  feigning  sleep,  cm  his  bed. 

The  fli^t  (the  HegiraO  ^(^>»  ai^  adventurous  one,  the  pursuife 
being  pressed  hanL  Expert  desert  trackere  sou^t  for  the  spoor 
to  the  ncHlh  of  the  town,  but  Muhammad  and  Abu  Bekr  had  gone 
south  to  certain  caves  yfihae  camds  and  pfovisicuis  were  hidden, 
and  thence  he  made  a  great  detour  to  Medina.  Tliere  he  and  his 
faithful  companion  arrived,  and  were  reodved  with  great  enthu^ 
siasm  on  September  20, 622.  It  was  the  end  of  his  probation  and 
the  beginning  of  his  power.* 

§3 

Until  the  Hegira,  until  he  was  fifty-one,  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  Islam  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  dispute.  There* 
after  he  is  in  the  li^t.  We  discover  a  man  of  great  imaginative 
power  but  tortuous  in  the  Arab  fashion,  and  with  most  of  the  vir- 
tues and  defects  of  the  Bedouin. : 

The  opening  of  his  reign  was  ''very  Bedouin."  The  rule  of  the 
One  God  of  all  the  earth,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  Muhammad, 
began  with  a  series  of  raids  —  which  for  more  than  a  year  were 
invariably  unsuccessful  —  upon  the  caravans  of  Mecca.  Then 
came  a  grave  scandal,  the  breaking  of  the  ancient  customary  truce 
of  the  Arab  Amphictyony  in  the  sacred  month  of  Rahab.  A 
party  of  Moslems,  in  this  season  of  profound  peace,  treacherously 
attacked  a  small  caravan  and  killed  a  man.  It  was  their  only 
success,  and  they  did  it  by  the  order  of  the  Prophet. 

Presently  came  a  battle.  A  force  of  seven  himdred  men  had 
come  out  from  Mecca  to  convoy  home  another  caravan,  and  they 
encoimtered  a  large  raiding  party  of  three  himdred.  There  was  a 
fight,  the  battle  of  Badr,  and  the  Meccans  got  the  worst  of  it. 
Tliey  lost  about  fifty  or  sixty  killed  and  as  many  woimded.  Mu- 
hammad returned  in  triumph  to  Medina,  and  was  inspired  by 

1  Rhould  be  spelt  and  pronounced  Hijnu  —  H.  H.  J. 

*  From  the  year  of  this  flight  ( >-  Hegira)  from  Mecca  throagh  the  deeert  to 
Medi^ia,  the  Moslem  world  dates  its  era.  The  Moslem  year  is  a  year  of  twelve  hmar 
months  (354  days),  and  is  therefore  shorter  than  the  year  of  Western  chronology 
by  eleven  days,  ajl  (the  Moslem  reckoning)  gains  a  srear  on  ▲.d.  onoe  in  every 
33  years  (about),  a-d.  1920  is  aji.  1338  until  September  15,  iHien  AJL  1839 
bei^    ▲.&  20,526  and  am.  20,526  will  be  partly  coincidenC 
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Allfth  and  this  success  to  order  the  aseassinatioD  of  a  number  of 
Ui  opponentB  among  the  Jew8  in  the  town  who  had  treated  his 
Ifopbeiic  daims  with  a  disagreeable  levity* 

But  Mecca  resolved  to  avenge  Badr,  and  at  the  battle  of  Uhud, 
wmi  Medina,  inflicted  an  indeciBive  defeat  upon  the  Prophet's 
Muhammad  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed, 
there  was  much  running  away  among  his  followers.  The 
9,  however,  did  not  push  their  advantage  and  enter  Medina. 
some  time  all  the  energies  of  the  Prophet  were  concen- 
lated  ttpon  rallying  his  followers,  who  were  evidently  much 
Spirited.  The  Koran  records  the  chastened  feelings  of  those 
dijTS.  "The  miTOB  of  the  Koran/*  says  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  "which 
§it  mttributad  to  this  period,  excel  nearly  all  the  others  in  their 
asfesiy  and  sublime  confidence."  Here,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
ff  is  AH  example  of  these  majestic  utterances,  from  the  recent 
trmnslation  by  the  Maulvi  Muhammad  Ali.^ 
"Oh^  you  who  believe !  If  you  obey  those  who  disbelieve,  they 
wM  titro  you  back  upon  your  heels,  so  you  will  turn  back  losers. 
**Nsy  I  AQab  is  your  Patron,  dud  He  is  the  best  of  the  helpers. 
**We  win  cast  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  disbelieve, 
tbey  set  up  with  Allah  that  for  which  He  has  sent  down 
jfsQtlioirityy  and  their  abode  is  the  &re ;  and  evil  is  the  abode  of 
fl^  unjui^« 

''And  certainly  Allah  made  good  to  you  His  promise,  when 
jroa  rfew  them  by  His  permission,  until  when  you  became  weak- 
hearted  and  disputed  about  the  affair  and  disobeyed  after  He 
you  that  which  you  loved;  of  you  were  some  who 
this  worldi  and  of  you  were  some  who  desired  the  here- 
after; then  He  turned  you  away  from  them  that  He  might  try 
foa ;  and  He  has  certainly  pardoned  you^  and  Allah  is  Gracious 
Co  the  bifieirers. 
•*  When  you  ran  off  precipitately,  and  did  not  wait  for  anyone, 
Apostle  was  calling  you  from  your  rear,  so  He  gave  you 
sorrow  instead  of  your  sorrow,  so  that  you  might  not 
srieve  ml  what  bad  escaped  you,  nor  at  what  befell  you;  and 
ADab  is  SWAre  of  what  you  do. 
"Tbeo  after  sorrow  he  sent  down  security  upon  you,  a  calm 

1  Piibtifthed  by^  Ui«  Itlamic  Revimo, 
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coming  upon  a  party  of  you,  and  there  was  another  party  whom 
their  own  sotils  had  rendered  anxious;  they  entertained  about 
Allah  thoughts  of  ignorance  quite  unjustly,  aa>ang;  We  ha\'e  no 
hand  in  this  aftair.  Say,  surely  the  affair  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Allah.  They  conceal  within  their  souls  what  they  would  not 
reveal  to  you*  They  say :  Had  we  any  hand  in  the  affair,  we 
would  not  have  been  slain  here.  Say:  had  you  remained  in 
your  houses,  those  for  whom  slaughter  was  ordained  would  cer- 
tainly have  gone  forth  to  the  places  where  they  would  lie  slain, 
and  that  Allah  niiglit  test  what  was  in  your  breasts  and  that  Ho 
might  purge  what  was  in  your  hearts ;  and  AUah  knows  what  is 
in  the  breasts. 

"As  for  those  of  you  who  turned  back  on  the  day  when  the  two 
armies  met,  only  the  devil  sought  to  cause  them  to  make  a  slip  on 
account  of  some  deeds  they  had  done,  and  certainly  Allah  has 
pardoned  them;  surely  Allah  is  Forgiving,  Forbearing/' 


I 


Inconclusive  hostilities  continued  for  some  years,  and  at  lasi 
Mecca  made  a  crowning  effort  to  stamp  out  for  good  and  all  Uk 
growing  power  of   Medina.     A   mixed   force   of  no  fewer  than 
10,000  men  was  scraped  together,  an  enormous  force  for  the  time 
and  country*     It  was,  of  course,  an  entirely  undisciplined  forc^j 
of  footmen,  horsemen,  and  camel  riders,  and  it  was  prepared 
for  nothing  but  the  usual  desert  scrimmage*     Bows,  spears,  and 
Bwords  were  its  only  wcapoas.     When  at  last  it  arrived  amid  a 
vast  cloud  of  dust  in  sight  of  the  hovels  and  houses  of  Mcnlina, 
instead  of  a  smaller  force  of  the  same  kind  drawn  up  for  battler' 
as  it  had  expected,  it  found  a  new  and  entirely  disconcerting 
phenomenon,  a  trench  and  a  wall.     Assisted  by  a  Pendan  co) 
vert,  Muhammad  had  entrenched  himself  in  Medina  I 

This  trench  stnick  the  Bedouin  miscellany  as  one  of  the  moot 
unsportsmanlike  things  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  rode  about  the  place.  They  shouted  their 
opinion  of  the  whole  business  to  the  lH»ieged.  Tliey  discharged 
a  few  arrows,  and  at  la^t  encamped  to  argtie  about  this  amas- 
ing  outrage.  They  could  arrive  at  no  decision,  Muhammad 
would  not  oome  out ;  the  mins  began  to  fall,  the  tent««  of  ilie  allies 
got  wet,  and  the  cooking  difficult,  views  bocamo  divergent 
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host  dwindled  again 

iiig  given  battle  (627). 

iK)Uth,  became  clouds  of 

iina  was  a  castle  of  Jews, 

I  iy  incensed  because  of  their 

had  shown  a  disposition  to 

J  rust  struggle,  ajid  Muhammad 

ti,  nine  hundred  of  them,  and 

reo.     Possibly  many  of  their  late 

.   for  the^e  slaves.     Never  again 

rca  make  an  effective  rally  against 

•  tne  its  leading  men  came  over  to  his 

the  windings  of  the  truce  and  the  treaty 
iJie  rule  of  the  Prophet  to  Mecca.     The 
'  I-  tliat  the  faithful  should  turn  towards 
►  ^1  instead  of  turning  towards  Jerusalem, 
done,  and  that  Mecca  should  be  the  pil- 
faith.     So  long  as  the  pilgrimage  con- 
I     rii,  it  would  seem,  did  not  care  very 
ilic  crowd  assembled  in  the  name  of  one  god  or 
»d  was  getting  more  and  more  hopeless  of  any 
un  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  he  was 
to  fires  hb  idea  that  all  thase  faiths  really  worshipped 
Allah  was  becoming  more  and  more  his  own 
red  now  by  this  treaty  to  the  meteoric  stone 
I  and  less  and  less  the  father  of  all  mankind.    Already 
;  liad  betrayed  a  disposition  to  make  a  deal  with  Mecfta, 
it  was  effected.    The  lordship  of  Mecca  was  well 
the  concession.    Of  comings  and  goings  and  a  final  con- 
not  tell.     In  629  Muhammad  came  to  the  town  as 
The  image  of  Manif ,  the  god  after  whom  he  had  once 
Qtoied  his  son,  was  smashed  imder  his  feet  as  he  entered  the 


fats  power  extended,  there  were  battles,  treacheries, 
but  on  the  whole  he  prevailed,  until  he  was  master 
i  dfaO  Ambta ;  and  when  he  was  master  of  all  Arabia  in  632,  at  thq 
I  of  atsrty-two,  he  died. 
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coming  upon  a  party  of  3'^oii,  aii-l  t^ 
their  own  souls  had  rendered  w 
Allah  thoughts  of  ignorance  (juit'"^ 
hand  in  this  affair.     Say,  suroly  <• 
of  Allah.     They  conceal  within  II  • 
reveal  to  you.    They  saj':   Harl  • 
would  not  have  been  slain  hoj« 
your  houses,  those  for  whom  si- 
tainly  have  gone  forth  to  the  r»» 
and  that  i\llah  might  tost  whi»t  v 
might  purge  what  was  in  your  ' 
in  the  breasts. 

'*  As  for  those  of  you  who  tin- 
armies  met,  only  the  devil  soul^; 
account  of  some  deeds  tluy 
pardoned  them;  surely  Allali  . 
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Inconclusive  hostilities  c- 
Mecca  made  a  crowning  oil' 
growing  p)ower  of  Medin.i 
10,000  men  was  scraped  to^ 
and  country.     It  was,  of  i 
of  footmen,  horsemen,  i:;. 
for  nothing  but  the  usu.:: 
swords  were  its  only  w. 
vast  cloud  of  dust  in  s!^ 
instead  of  a  smaller  foi  < 
as  it  had  expected,  it 
phenomenon,  a  trencli 
vert,  Muhammad  had  .^ 

This  trench  stnick  •       » 
unsportsmanlike  thin* 
the  world.     They  rr. 
opinion  of  the  wholr 
a  few  arrows,  and 
ing  outrage.    Thoy 
would  not  come  out 
got  wet,  and  the  < 
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.^- .  'CuSja,  one  being  th 

-**»  his  favourite  an 

1  number  of  othc 

•yj  his  establishment 

.ju  Ji  spite  of  many  spc 

:i  Allah,  these  cona 

M  ;ftrgument  from  th 

_^     ..atzii^  :ibout  Ayesha ;  sh 

jy^  2w  iewdah  and  the  came 

.^  ^!sboe  among  the  bushes 

«  -.jLatf  i«at  and  denounce  he 

.^^,^*  ♦iaiualy  about  the  genera 

<*«Mmt  V.*r  "this  world's  life  am 

>ia  sere  was  much  discussio] 

^^    la.  ;  vcag  cousin  Zainib  t 

"^      -^  •w?ien  Zaid  had  accom 

ikft  xvi  her  and  married  he 

**•    ^   ^.  :€*r.  -*ciy  u^  order  to  show  th 

*^     3^  .  W  5oa.    "We  gave  her  t 

;*^**^^^j^a  ^  "^-^  difficulty  for  the  be 

*^  "■       "»    t%^tf»  and  Allah's  commas 

*^_^  ^^^^^fle  statement  in  the  Korai 

^""^^ilv^^^ei^^'  practical  demonstra 

i^        .^^  »j,,  )l^  harem  on  account  o 
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^iif«  shown  by  the  Prophet  to  ao  Egyptian  con- 
^  ••-n"  him  a  boy,  a  boy  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
of  Kadija'a  sons  had  survived.  These 
^U's  mingle  inextricably  with  our  impression  of  the 
iinality.  One  of  his  wives  was  a  Jewess,  Safiyya, 
A  inarried  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  in  which  her 
ri  ciiptured  aod  executed.  He  viewed  the  cap- 
ihc  end  of  the  day,  and  she  found  favour  in  his 
ra^  taken  to  his  tent. 
f  Ere  salient  facts  in  th^e  last  eleven  years  of  Muhammad^s 
^* '-nvis»e  he  too  founded  a  great  religion,  there  are  those 
this  evidently  lustful  and  rather  shifty  leader  as 
hii  were  a  man  to  put  beside  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or  Gautama 
II.  But  it  is  surely  manifest  that  he  was  a  being  of  a  com- 
djiy;  he  was  vain,  egotistical^  tyrannous,  and  a  self-de- 
;  and  it  would  throw  all  our  history  out  of  proportion  if, 
AQ  insincere  deference  to  the  possible  Moslem  reader,  we 
u>  present  him  in  any  other  light. 
jTct,  unlens  we  balance  it,  this  insistence  upon  his  vanity,  ego- 
%,  aelf-deceptionf  and  hot  desire  does  not  complete  the  justice 
fibft  €sae.  We  must  not  swing  across  from  the  repudiation  of 
exiimvagant  pretensions  of  the  faithful  to  an  equally  extrava- 
eoodemn&tion.  Can  a  man  who  has  no  good  qualities  hold 
I?  Because  those  who  knew  Muhammad  best  believed 
in  him  most.  Kadija  for  all  her  days  believed  in  him  —  but 
ills  may  have  been  a  fond  woman.  Abu  Bekr  is  a  better  witness, 
■ad  lie  never  wavered  in  his  devotion.  Abu  Bekr  believed  in  the 
ntiplieir  and  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  who  reads  the  history  of 
tlicae  times  not  to  believe  in  Abu  Bekr.  Ali  again  risked  his  life 
far  ifae  Prophet  in  his  darkest  days,  Muhammad  was  no  im- 
pottor^  at  any  rate,  though  at  times  his  vanity  made  him  behave 
■8  Ibcrai^  AQah  was  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  as  if  his  thoughts 
«cre  Deoeasarily  God's  thoughts.  And  if  his  bloodstained  passion 
with  Safiyya  amazes  and  disgusts  our  modern  minds,  bis  love 
for  tiltle  Ibfahimt  the  son  of  Mary  the  Egyptian,  and  his  pas* 
Miate  grief  when  the  child  died,  reinstate  him  in  the  fellowship 
i(  aD  those  who  have  known  love  and  loss. 
He  mooihed  the  earth  over  the  little  grave  with  his  own 
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f'pMperty  are  aacred  and  inviolable  amongst  one  another 
oatil  the  end  of  time* 

**The  Lord  hatli  ordained  to  every  man  the  share  of  his  inher- 
jtsncic;  a  testament  is  not  lawful  to  the  prejudice  of  heirs. 

^'Tbe  chOd  belongeth  to  the  parent;  and  the  violator  of  wed- 
lock shall  be  stoned, 

**  Whoever  claimeth  falsely  another  for  his  father,  or  another 
for  his  master,  the  curse  of  God  and  the  angels  and  of  all  man- 
Ix&d  shall  rest  upon  him. 

"Ye  people!  Ye  have  rights  demandable  of  your  wives,  and 
tlwy  have  rights  demandable  of  you.  Upon  them  it  is  incumbent 
BOl  to  violate  their  conjugal  faith  nor  commit  any  act  of  open 
iDpropriety  j  which  things  if  they  do,  ye  have  authority  to  shut 
than  up  in  separate  apartments  and  to  beat  them  with  stripes, 
ytt  not  severely.  But  if  they  refrain  therefrom,  clothe  them  and 
feed  them  suitably.  And  treat  your  women  well,  for  they  are 
with  yoa  as  captives  and  prisoners;  they  have  not  power  over 
aajrthiiig  as  regards  themselves*  And  ye  have  verily  taken  them 
m  the  security  of  God,  and  have  made  their  persons  lawful  unto 
yoa  by  the  words  of  God. 

**Aiid  your  slaves,  see  that  ye  feed  them  with  such  food  as  ye 
mk  youraelves,  and  clothe  them  with  tlie  stuff  ye  wear.  And  if 
Ihcy  commit  a  fault  which  ye  are  nut  inclined  to  forgive^  then  sell 
for  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  to  be  tor- 


*  Ye  people  1  hearken  to  my  speech  and  comprehend  the  same. 
that  every  Moslem  is  the  brother  of  every  other  Moslem. 
you  are  on  the  same  equality." 
This  insistence  upK)n  kindliness  and  consideration  in  the  daily 
one  of  the  main  virtues  of  Islam,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
unportant  is  the  uncompromising  monotheism,  voirl  of 
WBf  Jewish  eixclusiveness,  which  is  sustained  by  the  Koran.  Islam 
fran  the  outaet  was  fairly  proof  against  the  theological  clabora- 
1  thai  have  perplexed  and  divided  Christianity  and  smothered 
of  Jesus.  And  its  third  source  of  strength  has  been 
|ths  metietjlous  prescription  of  methods  of  prayer  and  worship, 
Hs  clear  statement  of  the  limited  and  conventional  signifi- 
3S  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  Mecca.    All  sacrifice  was 
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barred  to  the  faithful;  no  loophole  waa  left  for  the  Bacrificial 
priest  of  the  old  dispensation  to  come  back  into  the  new  faith* 
It  was  not  simply  a  new  faith,  a  purely  prophetic  religion,  as  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  the  reUgion  of  Gau- 
tama in  the  lifetime  of  Gautama,  but  it  was  so  stated  as  to  remain 
so.  Islam  to  this  day  has  learned  doctors,  teachers,  and  preachers ; 
but  it  has  no  priests. 

It  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  kindline^,  generosity,  and  brother- 
hood ;  it  was  a  simple  and  understandable  religion ;  it  was  instinct 
with  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  the  desert ;  and  it  made  its  ap- 
peal straight  to  the  commonest  instincts  in  the  composition  of 
ordinary  men.  Against  it  were  pitted  Judaism,  which  had  made 
a  racial  hoard  of  God ;  Christianity  talking  and  preaching  end- 
lessly now  of  trinities,  doctrines,  and  heresies  no  ordinary  man 
could  make  head  or  tail  of ;  and  Mazdaism,  the  cult  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Magi,  who  had  inspired  the  crucifixion  of  Mani.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  to  whom  the  challenge  of  Islam  came  did  not 
trouble  very  much  whether  Muhammad  was  lustful  or  not,  or 
whether  he  had  done  some  shifty  and  questionable  things ;  what 
appealed  to  them  was  that  this  God,  Allah,  he  preached,  waa  by 
the  test  of  the  conscience  in  their  hearts  a  God  of  righteousneBS, 
and  that  the  honest  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  and  method  opened 
the  door  wide  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  treachery,  and  intolerable 
divisions  to  a  great  and  increasing  brotherhood  of  trustworthy 
men  on  earth,  and  to  a  paradise  not  of  perpetual  exercises  in 
praise  and  worship,  in  which  saints,  priests,  and  anointed  kings 
were  still  to  have  the  upper  places,  but  of  equal  fellowship  and 
flimple  and  understandable  deUghts  such  as  their  souls  craves]  for. 
Without  any  ambiguous  symbolism,  without  any  darkening 
of  altars  or  chanting  of  priests,  Muhammad  had  brought  home 
thoee  attractive  doctrines  to  the  hearta  of  mankind. 


I 
I 


§5 

The  true  embodiment  of  tne  spirit  of  Islam  WM  not  Muhammad, 
but  his  close  friend  and  supporter  Abu  Bekr.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  Muhammad  was  the  mind  and  imagination  of 
primitive  Islam,  Abu  Bekr  was  ita  oonaoience  and  its  will. 
Throughout  their  life  together  it  was  Muliammftd  who  said  the 
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;,  bat  it  was  Abu  Bekr  who  believed  the  thing*  When  Mu* 
haiiiBiad  wsvef«d»  Abu  Bekr  sufitained  him.  Abu  Bekr  was  a 
ann  without  doubU,  hia  beliefs  cut  down  to  acts  cleanly  as  a 
riuip  knife  euta*  We  may  feel  sure  that  Ahu  Bekr  would  never 
IttTO  tempoffiaed  about  the  minor  gods  of  Mecca»  or  needed  in- 
from  Allah  to  explain  his  private  life.  When  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  (632)  the  Prophet  sickened  of  a  fev^ 
mad  ilM«  it  waa  Abu  Bekr  who  succeeded  him  as  Caliph  and 
hidir  of  the  people  (KaUfa  =  Successor),  and  it  was  the  unflinch- 
ins  eonfidaooe  of  Abu  Bekr  in  the  righteousness  of  Allah  which 
pmcAted  a  spilt  between  Medina  and  Mecca,  which  stamped 
down  a  widespread  insurrection  of  the  Bedouin  against  taxation 
for  the  eocDQton  cause,  and  carried  out  a  great  plundering  raid  into 
fiyria  tha*  '  '  :id  Prophet  had  projected.  And  then  Abu  Bekr, 
wilb  that  ^vhich  moves  mountains,  set  himself  simply  and 

■oely  to  organise  the  subjug^ation  of  the  whole  world  to  Allah 
«*  witb  little  armies  of  3000  or  4000  Aral)$$  —  according  to  those 
the  Ptophet  had  written  from  Medina  in  628  to  all  the 
of  the  world. 
And  the  attempt  came  near  to  succeeding.  Had  there  been 
in  Ubun  a  mots  of  men,  younger  men  to  carry  on  his  w*ork,  of 
Ahu  Bekr*s  quality^  it  would  certainly  have  suc^i^eeded.  It  came 
to  aiieeeiNliiig  becatiae  Arabia  was  now  a  centre  of  faith  and 
and  beemnae  nowhere  else  in  the  world  untiJ  China  wae 
uttliM  it  was  upon  the  steppes  of  Russia  or  Turkestan, 
tbere  anotlier  community  of  free^pirited  men  with  any  power 
of  hilkf  in  their  nilem  and  leaders.  The  he^l  uf  the  Byzantine 
Heraclius,  the  conqueror  of  Chosroes  II,  was  past  his 
and  suffertng  from  dropsy,  and  his  empire  was  exhausted 
by  Um  long  Persian  War.  Nor  had  he  at  any  time  diaplayed 
eseeptlonal  ability  as  the  new  occasion  demanded  The 
of  people  under  hia  nde  knew  little  of  him  and  cared  teas. 
FaniJi  wiA  at  the  lowest  depths  of  monarchist  degradation,  the 
parricide  Kavadh  II  had  died  after  a  rdgn  of  a  few  months,  and  a 
of  dyoartie  intrigues  and  romantic  murden  enlivened  the 
bctt  wenkraed  the  country.  The  war  between  P^nna  and 
tbe  Byaantine  Empire  was  only  formally  concluded  about  the  lime 
nf  the  ht^inning  of  Abu  Bekr^s  rule.    Qoth  aides  bad  made  great 
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yae  of  Arab  aiixiliarias ;  over  Syria  a  number  of  towns  and  i 
menta  of  Christiamzed  Arabs  were  scattered  who  professed 
bafidoBB  loyalty  to  Constantinople ;  the  Persian  marches  between 
Mesopotamia  and  the  desert  were  under  the  control  of  an  Arab 
tributary  prince,  whiise  capital  was  at  Hira.  Arab  influence 
was  strong  in  such  cities  as  Damascus,  where  Christian  Arab 
gentlemen  would  read  and  recite  the  latest  poetry  from  the  desert 
competitors.  There  was  thus  a  great  amount  of  easily  assimi-^ 
lable  material  ready  at  hand  for  Islam. 

And  the  military  campaigns  that  now  began  were  among  the  mo 
brilliant  in  the  world's  history.  Arabia  had  suddenly  bccoD 
a"^  garden  of  fine  men.  The  name  of  Khalid  stands  out 
the  brightest  star  in  a  constellation  of  able  and  devoted  Moslem" 
generals.  Whenever  he  commanded  he  was  victorious,  and^ 
when  the  jealousy  of  the  second  Caliph,  Omar,  degraded  him  ujm 
justly  and  inexcusably,*  he  made  no  ado,  but  served  Allah  cheer- 
fully and  well  as  a  subordinate  to  those  over  whom  he  had  ruled. 
We  cannot  trace  the  story  of  this  warfare  here ;  the  Arab  armicB 
struck  simultaneously  at  Byzantine  Syria  and  the  Persian  froB 
tier  city  of  Hira,  and  everywhere  they  oflfered  a  choice  of  tl 
alternatives:  either  pay  tribute,  or  confess  the  true  God 
join  us,  or  die.  They  encountere<l  armies,  large  and  discipUt 
but  spiritless  armies,  and  defeated  tliem.  iVnd  nowhere  was 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  popular  resistance.  The  people  of  the 
populous  irrigation  lands  of  Mesopotamia  eared  not  a  jot  whethc 
tliey  paid  taxes  to  Byzantium  or  Persepolis  or  to  Medina! 
and  of  the  two,  Arabs  or  Persian  court,  the  Arabs,  the  Arabs 
the  great  years,  were  manife-stly  the  cleaner  people,  more  just  i 
more  mcrcifuL  The  Christian  Arabs  joined  the  invaders  very 
readily  and  so  did  many  Jews.  Just  as  in  the  west,  so  now  in  the 
east,  an  invasion  became  a  social  revolution.  But  bore  it 
abo  a  religious  revolution  with  a  new  and  di^tiiutlve  ment 
vitality. 

It  was  Khalid  who  fought  the  decisive  battle  (IKH)  with 
army  of  Heradius  U(Km  the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk,  a  tribut 

>  But  Soltitrttt,  in  Helmoli't  Bistont  of  '^^  World,  n^yn  thjit  the  i>rivEU  XlSm  of  i 
Bmil«fit  KhftUd  WMM  m  WBtandtd  to  the  fmiihiuL     U«  committed  tuiuLt/ery,  m  i 
000009  III  a  wocid  U  poU^vuny« 
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A  great  parade  of  priests,  sacred  banners,  pictures,  and 
iolf  retiiai  was  made  by  the  Byzantine  hont,  and  it  was  further 
by  the  chanting  of  raonks.  But  there  was  no  ma^'o 
[the  relica  and  little  conviction  about  the  chanting.  On  the 
Mb  Hide  the  Emirs  and  sheiks  haranpied  the  troops,  and  after 
dit  todent  Arab  fashion  the  shrill  voices  of  women  in  the  rear 
tbeir  men*    The  Moslem  rankn  were  full  of  believers 
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before  whom  shone  victory  or  paradise.  The  battle  was  never 
in  doubt  after  the  defection  of  the  irregular  cavalry.  An  attempt 
to  retreat  dissolved  into  a  rout  and  became  a  massacre.  The 
Byzantine  army  had. fought  with  its  back  to  the  river,  which 
was  presently  choked  with  its  dead. 

Thereafter  Heraclius  slowly  relinquished  all  Sjrria,  which  he 
had  80  lately  won  back  from  the  Persians,  to  his  new  antagonists. 
Damascus  soon  fell,  and  a  year  later  the  Moslems  entered  Antioch. 
For  a  time  they  had  to  abandon  it  again  to  a  last  effort  from 
Constantinople,  but  they  re-entered  it  for  good  under  Khalid. 

Meanwhile  on  the  eastern  front,  after  a  swift  initial  success 
which  gave  them  Hira,  the  Persian  resistance  stiffened.  The 
dynastic  struggle  had  ended  at  last  in  the  coming  of  a  king  of 
kings,  and  a  general  of  ability  had  been  found  in  Rustam.  He 
gave  battle  at  Kadessia  (637).  His  army  was  just  such  another 
composite  host  as  Darius  had  led  into  Thrace  or  Alexander  de- 
feated at  Issus ;  it  was  a  medley  of  levies.  He  had  thirty-three 
war  elephants,  and  he  sat  on  a  golden  throne  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form behind  the  Persian  ranks,  surveying  the  battle,  which  throne 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Herodotus,  the  Hellespont,  and  Sakmis 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before.  The  battle  lasted  three 
days;  each  day  the  Arabs  attacked  and  the  Persian  host  held 
its  ground  imtil  nightfall  called  a  truce.  On  the  third  day  the 
Arabs  received  reinforcements,  and  towards  the  evening  the 
Persians  attempted  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  end  by  a  charge 
of  elephants.  At  first  the  huge  beasts  carried  all  before  them; 
then  one  was  wounded  painfully  and  became  imcontroUable, 
rushing  up  and  down  between  the  armies.  Its  panic  affected 
the  others,  and  for  a  time  both  armies  remained  dimibfounded 
in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  watching  the  frantic  efforts  of  these 
grey,  squealing  monsters  to  escape  from  the  tormenting  masses 
of  armed  men  that  hemmed  them  in.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance 
that  at  last  they  broke  through  the  Persian  and  not  through  the 
Arab  array,  and  that  it  was  the  Arabs  who  were  able  to  charge 
home  upon  the  resulting  confusion.  The  twilight  darkened  to 
night,  but  this  time  the  armies  did  not  separate.  All  throu^ 
the  night  the  Arabs  smote  in  the  name  of  Allah,  and  pressed  upon 
the  shattered  and  retreating  Persians.    Dawn  broke  upon  the 
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of  Rustam's  army  in  flight  far  beyond  the  litter  of  the 
eld.  Its  path  was  marked  by  scattered  weat>otiH  and  war 
abandoned  transport,  and  the  dead  and  dying.  The 
lorm  ajid  the  golden  throne  were  broken  down,  and  Rustam 
^  dttd  among  a  heap  of  dead  men.  .  .  . 
Abeady  in  G34  Abu  Bekr  had  died  and  given  place  to  Omar, 
the  Prophet's  brother-in-law,  as  Caliph ;  and  it  was  under  Omar 
(6^4-643)  tlmt  the  main  conquests  of  the  Moslems  occurred. 
The  Bysiuitine  Empire  was  pushed  out  of  Syria  altogether.  But 
at  the  Taurus  Mountains  the  Moslem  thrust  w^as  held,  Armenia 
mi  ovemin,  all  Mesopotamia  was  conquered  and  Persia  beyond 
the  rivcTB,  Egypt  passed  almost  passively  from  Greek  to  Arab ; 
ia  a  few  years  the  Semitic  race,  in  the  name  of  God  and  His  Prophet, 
Jjad  recovered  nearly  all  the  dominions  it  had  lost  to  the  Aryan 
i  a  thousand  years  before.  Jerusalem  fell  early,  making  a 
without  standing  siege,  and  so  the  True  Croas  which  had 
carried  off  by  the  Persians  a  dozen  years  before,  and  elab- 
rcstored  by  Heraclius,  passed  once  more  out  of  the  rule 
Chrklaatia.  But  it  was  still  in  Christian  hands;  the  Chris- 
lam  were  to  be  tolerated,  paying  only  a  poll  tax;  and  all  the 
ckurcfaeB  aod  aU  the  relics  were  left  in  their  possession* 

ienmlem  made  a  peculiar  condition  for  its  surrender.  The 
dly  woold  ^ve  itself  only  to  the  Caliph  Omar  in  person.  Hitherto 
be  had  been  in  Medina  organizing  armies  and  controlling  the 
fjoienl  campaign.  He  came  to  Jentsalem  (638),  and  the  manner 
d  im  coming  shows  how  swiftly  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  Ma**lem  onset  was  being  sapped  by  success.  He  came 
lilt  iis*fata)dred-mile  journey  with  only  one  attendant ;  he  was 
mt^ff^mA  on  a  camel,  and  a  bag  of  barley,  another  of  dates,  a  water- 
■Idfit  and  a  wooden  platter  were  his  provision  for  the  journey, 
I  met  outride  the  city  by  his  chief  captains,  robed  splendidly 
mOsB  and  with  richly  caparisoned  horses.  At  this  amazing 
a^l  ibe  old  man  was  overcome  with  rage.  He  slipped  down  from 
Ui  nuidle,  scrabbled  up  dirt  and  stones  with  his  hands,  and  pelted 
thow  fiiu!  gentlemen,  shouting;  abuse.  Wliat  was  thi^  insult? 
Wbai  did  this  finery  mean?  Where  were  his  warriors?  Where 
•BTt  iht  desert  men?  He  would  not  let  these  popinjays  escort 
Um.    Ha  went  on  with  his  attendant,  and  the  smart  Emirs  rode 
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Ahn  fek/  Mii  Oour  1 3r»  ^e  ^r»o 
^  fiAtm.  In  M  SAC  iPit&iiL  our  scoce  hesce  ^  <li  ii'TJhf  Ae  wus 
K7  ivWii  >»  ^  hmtini  xad  tweacj-fire  ;«ses  idbn  Ji»**J  i^^df 
^^'Mtv  eii^  Iruldfi  u>  the  AdtatK  ud  Spam  ami  firam  KiwhcMr  on 
f9M  (>vrs4#r?  ^/  Cluzuk  to  ITpper  Ecrpc.  Two  BBopff  nart  suffice 
f/,  4^/m  fJMr  Eminii  to  vfudi  dke  ¥%aroaB  impafae  of  Iht  mm  faith 
mffUid  tfc^  Aniv  iriea  and  the  Azmtw  senpCmcs^  before  woildli- 
fi^m,  fJh^  /M  tradvni;  aad  pfamdain^  s{xnt.  aod  Ae  ^amoar  of 
0Mr  fMc  ffk^.  fkad  ^icnpfetelj  recoTered  their  paiahiiiig  sway 
m^  fh^  kf^0  infMti$gKnte  azMl  wilL  The  reader  wfll  note  how 
Mip^  gf^^i  ii^Ui  tm^  orer  the  footsteps  of  Yuan  Chwang,  and  how 
^!Myf/  iff  Mfifrfik  th^  f:smj  conqoests  6L  the  Vandals  were  repeated 
hi  l^m  f^r^^iMf  dir^^ion.  And  if  the  read»'  entertains  any  de- 
Utmiffm  Hif^0ii  A  ftfi^.  dvOization,  dther  Persian,  Roman,  Hdlenic, 
iff  KicyfWtiA/^  \f*irifi^  lait^nerged  by  this  flood,  the  sooner  he  dis- 
Uiimm  mmh  UUam  tFie  better.  Islam  prevafled  because  it  was  the 
irmt,  ntH^tii  an/|  fK;liticaI  order  the  times  could  offer.  It  prevailed 
irminum  irv^rywhirrfj  it  found  politically  apathetic  peoples,  robbed, 

•  pBiBphftmd  Irum  ieburts  in  Hehnolt's  Hidary  of  tt6  WaM. 
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oppressed,  bullied,  uneducated,  and  unorganized,  and  it  found 
selfish  and  unsound  governments  out  of  touch  with  any  people 
at  all.  It  was  the  broadest,  freshest,  and  cleanest  political  idea 
that  had  yet  come  into  actual  activity  in  the  world,  and  it  offered 
better  terms  than  any  other  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  capi- 
talistic and  slave-holding  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
literature  and  culture  and  social  tradition  of  Europe  had  alto- 
gether decayed  and  broken  down  before  Islam  arose ;  it  was  only 
when  mankind  lost  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  its  representatives 
that  Islam  too  began  to  decay. 

.  The  larger  part  of  its  energy  spent  itself  in  conquering  and 
assimilating  Persia  and  Turkestan;  its  most  vigorous  thrusts 
were  northwardly  from  Persia  and  westwardly  through  E^ypt. 
Had  it  concentrated  its  first  vigour  upon  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  eighth  century  it  would  have 
taken  Constantinople  and  come  through  into  Europe  as  easily  as 
it  reached  the  Pamirs.  The  Caliph  Moawiya,  it  is  true,  besieged 
the  capital  for  seven  years  (672  to  678),  and  Suleiman  in  717  and 
718 ;  but  the  pressure  was  not  sustained,  and  for  three  or  four  cen- 
turies longer  the  Byzantine  Empire  remained  the  crazy  bulwark 
of  Europe.  In  the  newly  Christianized  or  still  pagan  Avars, 
Bulgars,  Serbs,  Slavs,  and  Saxons,  Islam  would  certainly  have 
found  as  ready  converts  as  it  did  in  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia. 
And  though,  instead  of  insisting  upon  Constantinople,  it  first 
came  round  into  Europe  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  it  was  only  in  France,  at  the  end  of  a  vast  line  of  com- 
munications from  Arabia,  that  it  encountered  a  power  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  arrest  its  advance. 

From  the  outset  the  Bedouin  aristocrats  of  Mecca  dominated 
the  new  empire.  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  Caliph,  was  in  an  informal 
shouting  way  elected  at  Medina,  and  so  were  Omar  I  and  Oth- 
man,  the  third  Caliph,  but  all  three  were  Meccans  of  good  family. 
They  were  not  men  of  Medina.  And  though  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar 
were  men  of  stark  simplicity  and  righteousness  Othman  was  of  a 
baser  quality,  a  man  quite  in  the  vein  of  those  silk  robes,  to  whom 
conquest  was  not  conquest  for  Allah  but  for  Arabia,  and  espe- 
cially for  Mecca  in  Arabia,  and  more  particularly  for  himself  and 
for  the  Meccans  and  for  his  family,  the  Omayyads.    He  was  a 
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worthy  man,  who  stood  out  for  his  country  and  his  town  and  hia 
'' people."  He  was  no  early  convert  as  his  two  predeoessors  had 
been;  he  had  joined  the  Prophet  for  reasons  of  policy  in  fair 
give  and  take.  With  his  accession  the  Caliph  ceases  to  be  a 
strange  man  of  fire  and  wonder,  and  becomes  an  Oriental  mon- 
arch like  many  Oriental  monarchs  before  and  since,  a  fairly  good 
monarch  by  Eastern  standards  as  yet,  but  nothing  more. 

The  rule  and  death  of  Othman  brought  out  the  consequences  ci 
Muhammad's  weaknesses  as  clearly  as  the  lives  of  Abu  Bekr 
and  Omar  had  witnessed  to  the  divine  fire  in  his  teaching.  Mu- 
hammad had  been  politic  at  times  when  Abu  Bekr  would  have 
been  firm,  and  the  new  element  of  aristocratic  greediness  that 
came  in  with  Othman  was  one  fruit  of  those  politic  moments. 
And  the  legacy  of  that  carelessly  compiled  harem  of  the  Prophet, 
the  family  complications  and  jealousies  which  had  lurked  in  the 
background  of  Moslem  affairs  during  the  rule  of  the  first  two 
Caliphs,  was  now  coming  out  into  the  light  of  day.  Ali,  who  was 
the  nephew,  the  adopted  son,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet 
—  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Prophet's  daughter  Fatima  —  he 
had  considered  himself  the  rightful  Caliph.  His  claims  formed 
an  undertow  to  the  resentment  of  Medina  and  of  the  rival  families 
of  Mecca  against  the  advancement  of  the  Omayyads.  But  Ayesha, 
the  favourite  wife  of  the  Prophet,  had  alwa3rs  been  jealous  of 
Fatima  and  hostile  to  Ali.  She  supported  Othman.  .  .  .  The 
splendid  opening  of  the  story  of  Islam  collapses  suddenly  into  this 
squalid  dispute  and  bickering  of  heirs  and  widows. 

In  656  Othman,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was  stoned  in  the  streets 
of  Medina  by  a  mob,  chased  to  his  house,  and  murdered ;  and 
Ali  became  at  last  Caliph,  only  to  be  murdered  in  his  turn  (661). 
In  one  of  the  battles  in  this  civil  war,  Ayesha,  now  a  gallant, 
mischievous  old  lady,  distinguished  herself  by  leading  a  charge, 
mounted  on  a  camel.    She  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated  well. 

While  the  armies  of  Islam  were  advancing  triumphantly  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  this  sickness  of  civil  war  smote  at  its  head. 
What  was  the  rule  of  Allah  in  the  world  to  Ayesha  when  she  could 
score  off  the  detested  Fatima,  and  what  heed  were  the  Omayyads 
and  the  partisans  of  Ali  likely  to  take  of  the  imity  of  mankind 
when  they  had  a  good  hot  feud  of  this  sort  to  entertain  them, 
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viih  the  caliphate  as  a  priae?  The  world  of  Islam  was  rent  in 
iwmin  by  the  spites,  greeds,  and  partisan  silliness  of  a  handful  of 
Bieii  and  women  in  Medina.  That  quarrel  still  lives.  To  this 
day  one  main  division  of  the  Moslems,  the  Shiitee,  maintain  the 
hereditary  right  of  Ali  to  be  CaUph  cls  an  arHde  of  faith!  They 
prevmtl  in  Persia  and  India.  But  an  equally  important  section, 
the  Smmites,  with  whom  it  is  difficult  for  a  disinterested  observer 
B04  to  agree,  deny  this  peculiar  addendum  to  Muhammad's  simple 
8a  far  ajs  we  can  gather  at  this  length  of  time,  Ali  was  an 
commonplace  individual. 
To  waieh  this  schism  creeping  across  the  brave  beginnings  of 
s  like  watching  a  case  of  softening  of  the  brain.  To  the 
literature  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
to  learn  how  Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife,  and  how  Hiisein,  his  brother,  was  killed.  We  do  but  name 
Iban  here  because  they  still  afford  a  large  section  of  mankind 
aoopt  for  aentimental  partisanship  and  mutual  annoyance.  They 
air  tbfi  Iwo  chief  Shiite  mart^TS.  Amidst  the  coming  and  going 
af  llietr  conflicts  the  old  Kaaba  at  Mecca  was  burnt  down,  and 
■atarally  there  began  endless  disputation  whether  it  should  be 
fi^xiili  in  exactly  its  ancient  form  or  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen  once  more  the 
inentebte  struggle  of  tliis  newest  and  latest  unifying  impulse  in 
Ilia  world's  affairs  against  the  ever^^day  worldliness  of  mankind, 
aad  we  have  aeen  also  how  from  the  first  the  complicated  house- 
hold of  Muhammad  was  like  an  e\dl  legacy  to  the  new  faith.  But 
I  thia  hialory  now  degenerates  into  the  normal  crimes  and  in- 
I  of  aa  Oriental  d>Tiasty,  the  student  of  history  w^ill  realize  a 
fondampnfal  weakness  in  the  world  reforms  of  Muhammad, 
Ha  waa  an  iDiterate  Arab,  ignorant  of  liistory,  totally  ignorant 
of  aB  Ihe  political  experiences  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  almost 
of  the  real  history  of  Judea ;  and  he  left  his  foOowers 
Willi  no  flcheme  for  a  stable  government  embod^'ing  and  con- 
tbe  general  will  of  the  faithful,  and  no  effective  form 
\  the  very  real  spirit  of  democracy  (using  the  word  in  its 
»)  that  pervades  the  essential  teaching  of  Islam.  His 
waa  unlimited  autocracy,  and  autocratic  Islam  has 
Politically  Islam  was  not  ao  advance,  but  a  retrogres- 
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sion  from  the  traditional  freedoms  and  customary  laws  of  the 
desert.  The  breach  of  the  pilgrims'  truce  that  led  to  the  battle 
of  Badr  is  the  blackest  mark  against  early  Islam.  Nominally 
Allah  is  its  chief  ruler  —  but  practically  its  master  has  alwa3r8 
been  whatever  man  was  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
snatch  and  hold  the  Caliphate  —  and,  subject  to  revolts  and 
assassinations,  its  final  law  has  been  that  man's  will. 

For  a  time,  after  the  death  of  Ali,  the  Omayyad  family  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  for  nearly  a  centiuy  they  gave  rulers  to  Islam. 

The  Arab  historians  are  so  occupied  with  the  dynastic  squabblee 
and  crimes  of  the  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  external 
history  of  the  period.  We  find  Moslem  shipping  upon  the  seas 
defeating  the  Byzantine  fleet  in  a  great  sea  fight  off  the  coast  of 
Lyda  (a.d.  655),  but  how  the  Moslems  acquired  this  victorious 
fleet  thus  early  we  do  not  clearly  know.  It  was  probably  chiefly 
Egyptian.  For  some  years  Islam  certainly  controlled  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  in  662  and  again  in  672,  during  the  reign  of 
Muawiya  (662-680),  the  first  great  Omayyad  Caliph,  made  two 
sea  attacks  upon  Constantinople.  They  had  to  be  sea  attacks 
because  Islam,  so  long  as  it  was  under  Arab  rule,  never  surmounted 
the  barrier  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  During  the  same  period 
the  Moslems  were  also  pressing  their  conquests  further  and 
further  into  Central  Asia.  While  Islam  was  already  decaying 
at  its  centre,  it  was  yet  making  great  hosts  of  new  adherents  and 
awakening  a  new  spirit  among  the  hitherto  divided  and  aimless 
Turkish  peoples.  Medina  was  no  longer  a  possible  centre  for  its 
vast  enterprises  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
Damascus  became  the  usual  capital  of  the  Oma3r3rad  Caliphs. 

Chief  among  these,  as  for  a  time  the  clouds  of  dynastic  intrigue 
clear,  are  Abdal  Malik  (685-705)  and  Walid  I  (705-715),  under 
whom  the  Omayyad  line  rose  to  the  climax  of  its  successes.  The 
western  boundary  was  carried  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  to  the  east 
the  domains  of  the  Caliph  marched  with  China.  The  son  of 
Walid,  Suleiman  (715),  carried  out  a  second  series  of  Moslem 
attacks  upon  Constantinople  which  his  father  had  planned  and 
proposed.  As  with  the  Caliph  Muawiya  half  a  century  before,  the 
approach  was  by  sea  —  for  Asia  Minor,  as  we  have  just  noted, 
was  still  unconquered  —  and  the  shipping  was  drawn  chiefly 
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ffOEQ  Egypt.  The  emperor,  a  usurper,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  dis- 
pkj«d  «rtTaordinary  skill  and  obstinacy  in  the  defence ;  he  burnt 
nost  of  the  Modem  shipping  in  a  brilliant  sortie,  cut  up  the  troops 
Ikqr  had  landed  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  after 
I  m  tmmpp'g^  in  Europe  of  two  years  (717-718),  a  winter  of  un- 
acverity  completed  their  defcjit. 
this  point  onward  the  glor>^  of  the  Omayyad  line  decays. 
TTie  fif«i  tremcDdous  impulse  of  Islam  was  now  spent.  There 
«ai  Da  furtlier  expansion  and  a  manifest  decline  in  religious  zeaL 
Umh  had  matle  millions  of  converts,  and  had  digested  those 
■iffioos  vwy  imperfectly.  Cities,  nations,  w  hole  sects  and  rac^s, 
Aimb  pagans,  Jews,  Christians,  Manichamasi  Zoroastrians,  Tu- 
pagans,  had  been  swallowed  up  into  this  new  vast  empire 
,  aT  Mohammad's  successors.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  coannon 
Lie  of  all  the  great  unifying  rehgious  initiators  of  the 
Iha  eommon  oversight,  that  the3^  have  accepted  the  moral 
theologieal  ideals  to  which  the  first  appeal  was  made,  as 
dMMi^  Ibey  were  universal  ideals.  Muhammad's  appeal,  for 
OMBpfo,  was  ta  the  traditional  chivalry  and  underlying  mono- 
Aartie  feelillgB  of  the  intelligent  Arabs  of  his  time.  These  things 
««rv  latent  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  Mecca  and  Medina; 
he  did  but  call  thetn  forth.  Then,  as  the  new  teaching  spread 
aad  aicfeoiyped  itself,  it  had  to  work  on  a  continually  more  un- 
*n«g|— itAl  tiasift,  it  had  to  grow  in  soil  that  distorted  and  perverted 
it  Ita  sole  textbook  was  the  Koran.  To  minda  untuned  to  the 
of  Arabic,  this  book  seemed  to  be,  as  it  seems  to  many 
minds  to-day,  a  mixture  of  fine-spirited  rhetoric  with 
pui  it  plainly  ^^  formless  and  unintelligent  gabble,  Coant- 
eotPmtiB  missed  the  rciil  thing  in  it  altogether.  To  that  we 
t  aacribe  the  rejuiiness  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  sections  of  the 
la  join  the  Shiitc  schism  upon  a  quarrel  that  they  could  at 
midenilaiid  and  feet  And  to  the  same  attempt  to  square 
Ihe  new  ntuff  with  old  prepossessions  was  due  such  extravagant 
tbokigy  aa  presently  disputed  whether  the  Koran  was  and  always 
hid  ban  eo-«xistejit  with  GodJ  We  should  l)e  stupefied  by  the 
Ipffpuili'imiiiu^iiin  of  this  idea  if  we  did  not  recognize  in  it  at  once 
tti  wdl-meacuBg  attempt  of  some  learned  Christian  convert  to 

■  Mi^rk  Sykea. 
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Islamize  his  belief  that  ''In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  t 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  * 

None  of  the  great  unifying  rehgious  initiators  of  (the  woi 
hitherto  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  understand! 
of  the  vast  educational  task,  the  vast  work  of  lucid  and  vari 
exposition  and  intellectual  organization  involved  in  its  propc 
tions.  They  all  present  the  same  history  of  a  rapid  spreadii 
like  a  little  water  poured  over  a  great  area,  and  then  of  sup 
ficiality  and  corruption.  1 

In  a  little  while  we  hear  stories  of  an  Omayyad  Caliph,  Walid 
(743-744),  who  mocked  at  the  Koran,  ate  pork,  drank  wine,  a 
did  not  pray.  Those  stories  may  have  been  true  or  they  may  ha 
been  circulated  for  political  reasons.  There  began  a  puritan  : 
action  in  Mecca  and  Medina  against  the  levity  and  luxury 
Damascus.  Another  great  Arab  family,  the  Abbas  family,  1 
Abbasids,  a  thoroughly  wicked  line,  had  long  been  scheming  i 
power,  and  was  making  capital  out  of  the  general  disconte; 
The  feud  of  the  Omayyads  and  the  Abbasids  was  older  tfa 
Islam ;  it  had  been  going  on  before  Muhammad  was  bom.  Th( 
Abbasids  took  up  the  tradition  of  the  Shiite  "martyrs,"  All  a 
his  sons  Hasan  and  Husein,  and  identified  themselves  with 
Hie  banner  of  the  Omayyads  was  white ;  the  Abbasid  adoptee 
black  banner,  black  in  mourning  for  Hasan  and  Husein,  bh 
because  black  is  more  impressive  than  any  colour;  moreov 
the  Abbasids  declared  that  all  the  Caliphs  after  Ali  were  usurpe 
In  749  they  accomplished  a  carefully  prepared  revolution,  and  1 
last  of  the  Omayyad  Caliphs  was  hunted  down  and  slain  in  Eg^ 
Abul  Abbas  was  the  first  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs,  and  he  beg 
his  reign  by  collecting  into  one  prison  every  living  male  of  1 
Omayyad  Une  upon  whom  he  could  lay  hands  and  causing  thi 
all  to  be  massacred.  Their  bodies  were  heaped  together,  a  leathc 
carpet  was  spread  over  them,  and  on  this  gruesome  table  Al 
Abbas  and  his  councillors  feasted.^    Moreover,  the  tombs  of  t 

>  St.  John*B  Qosiiel,  chap.  i.  1. 

*  Thus  Sykes.    But  Skrine  and  Ross  say  only  that  seventy  members  of 
Omayyad  family  were  invited  to  a  feast  under  promise  of  amnesty,   and  tl 
massacred  by  the  attendants.     Gibbon  gives  eighty  victims,  and  tells  his  bU 
thus:   "Four  score  of  the  Omayyads,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  demei 
of  their  foes,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.    The  laws  of  hoBi»itAl 
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Omsyyad  Caliphs  were  rifled,  and  their  bones  burnt  and  scattered 
le  liie  four  winds  of  heaven.  So  the  grievances  of  Ali  were 
tvfsiied  at  last,  and  the  Omayyad  line  passed  out  of  history. 

There  was^  it  is  interesting  to  note^  a  rising  on  behalf  of  the 
Omajinda  in  Khorasan  ^diich  was  assisted  by  the  Chinese  em* 
pcror* 

57 

Bat  tlie  descendants  of  Ali  were  not  destined  to  share  in  this 
!TT'™y^  for  long.  The  Abbasids  were  adventurers  and  rulers 
rf  an  older  sdiool  than  Islam,  Now  that  the  tradition  of  Ali 
had  aenned  its  purpose,  the  next  proceeding  of  the  new  Caliph 
wtf  to  bunt  down  and  slaughter  the  surviving  members  of  his 
tvniljr,  the  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fatima- 

Charly  the  old  traditions  of  Sassanid  Persia  and  of  Persia 
hrfote  the  Grt'eks  were  returning  to  the  world.  With  the  accea- 
rioB  of  the  Abltasids  the  control  of  the  sea  departed  from  the 
Oiiplly  and  witli  it  went  Spain  and  North  Africa,  in  which,  under 
IB  Omayyad  «urvivor  in  the  former  case,  independent  Moslem 
aroee*  The  centre  of  gravity  of  Islam  shifted  across 
from  Damascus  to  Mesopotamia,  Mansur,  the  sue- 
mmOf  of  Abctl  Abbas,  built  himself  a  new  capital  at  Bagdad  near 
^  rmitt  of  Ctesiphon,  the  former  Saasanid  capital.  Turks  and 
tm  well  as  Arabs  became  Emirs»  and  tlie  army  was  re- 
tipoh  Sassanid  lines.  Medina  and  Mecca  were  now 
mif  of  iRiportanee  as  pilgrimage  centres^  to  which  the  faithful 
lined  to  pray*  But  because  it  was  a  fine  language,  and  because 
il  was  Uie  language  of  tlie  Koran,  Arabic  continued  to  spread 
ttalil  prwently  it  had  replaced  Greek  and  become  the  language 
<ladacated  men  throughout  the  whole  Moslem  world. 
Of  the  Abbaaid  monarchs  after  Abul  Abbas  we  need  tell  little 
A  biekering  war  went  on  year  by  year  in  Asia  Minor  in 
Bysantium  nor  Bagdad  made  any  pennanent  gains, 
or  twice  the  Moslems  raided  as  far  as  the  Boephorus. 
Atite  propbei,  Mokanna,  who  said  he  was  God,  bad  a  brief  but 
There  were  plots,  there  were  insurrections ; 


hy  A  iKtomiwruous  massacre ;  the  board  waa  spread  over  their  fallen 
mud  thm  trntiviiy  of  Uieir  quests  were  enlivened  by  the  muflio  of  their 
MBB.*^     Hiftory  ia  not  yet  an  exact  science. 
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they  lie  flat  and  colourless  now  in  the  histories  like  dead  flowen 
in  an  old  book.  One  other  Abbasid  Caliph  only  need  be  named, 
and  that  qtdte  as  much  for  his  legendary  as  for  his  real  importancei 
Haroun-al-Raschid  ^  (78&-809).  He  was  not  only  the  Caliph  of 
an  outwardly  prosperous  empire  in  the  world  of  reality,  but  be 
was  also  the  Caliph  of  an  undying  empire  in  the  deathless  world 
of  flction,  he  was  the  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  the  Arabian  NighU. 

Sir  Mark  Sykes  *  gives  an  account  of  the  reality  of  his  eminre 
from  which  we  will  quote  certain  passages.  He  says :  "The  Im- 
perial Court  was  polished,  luxurious,  and  unlimitedly  wealthy; 
the  capital,  Bagdad,  a  gigantic  mercantile  city  surrounding  a  hug^ 
administrative  fortress,  wherein  every  department  of  state  had  a 
properly  regulated  and  well-ordered  public  office ;  where  schods 
and  colleges  abounded ;  whither  philosophers,  students,  doctorSp 
poets,  and  theologians  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  ^obe. 
.  .  .  The  provincial  capitals  were  embellished  with  vast  public 
buildings,  and  Unked  together  by  an  effective  and  rapid  service 
of  posts  and  caravans;  the  frontiers  were  secure  and  well  gai^ 
risoned,  the  army  loyal,  efficient,  and  brave ;  the  governors  and 
ministers  honest  and  forbearing.  The  empire  stretched  with 
equal  strength  and  imimpaired  control  from  the  Cilician  gates 
to  Aden,  and  from  Egypt  to  Central  Asia.  Christians,  Pagans^ 
Jews,  as  well  as  Moslems,  were  employed  in  the  government 
service.  Usurpers,  rebellious  generals,  and  false  prophets  seemed 
to  have  vanished  from  the  Moslem  dominions.  Traffic  and 
wealth  had  taken  the  place  of  revolution  and  famine.  .  .  .  Pes- 
tilence and  disease  were  met  by  Imperial  hospitals  and  govern- 
ment physicians.  ...  In  government  business  the  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  Arabian  administration  had  given  place  to  a 
compUcated  system  of  Divans,  initiated  partly  from  the  Roman, 
but  chiefly  taken  from  the  Persian  system  of  government.  Posts, 
Finance,  Privy  Seal,  Crown  Lands,  Justice,  and  Military  affairs 
were  each  administered  by  separate  bureaux  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  and  officials ;  an  army  of  clerks,  scribes,  writers,  and  ac- 
countants swarmed  into  these  offices  and  gradually  swept  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  into  their  own  hands  by  separating 

>  Harun-ar-Rashid  ^  Aaron  the  Just.  —  H.  H.  J. 
*  Th€  CcUiph'a  Last  Heritage. 
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r  of  the  Faithful  from  any  direct  intercourse  with 
The  Imperial  Palace  and  the  entourage  were  equally 
bi^  oa  Roman  and  Persian  precedents.  Eunuchs,  closely 
Befled  'harems'  of  women^  guards,  spies,  go-betweens,  jesters, 
pOftBy  and  dwarfs  clustered  around  the  person  of  the  Commander 
of  tbt  Faithful,  each,  in  hif?  degree,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  royal 
and  indirectly  distracting  the  royttl  mind  from  affairs  of 
and  state.  Meanwhile  the  mercantile  trade  of  the  East 
poured  gold  into  Bagdad,  and  supplemented  the  other  enormous 
Meam  of  money  derived  from  the  contributions  of  plunder  and 
laol  doBp^ichied  to  the  capital  by  the  commanders  of  the  victorious 
m&if  forces  which  harried  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Turkestan, 
Tip  aeetmngly  unending  supply  of  Turkish  slaves  and  Byzantine 
ipede  added  to  the  richness  of  the  revenues  of  Irak,  and,  com- 
bitied  with  the  vast  commercial  traffic  of  which  Bagdad  was  the 
eeoiie*  produced  a  large  and  powerful  moneyed  cla^s,  composed 
of  the  BOOS  of  generals,  officials,  landed  proprietors,  royal  favourites, 
oerefaanta,  and  the  like,  who  encouraged  the  arts,  Uterature, 
pkilaBophjy  and  poetry  as  the  mood  took  them,  buOding  palaces 
bt  UiffflttelvaB,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their  enter- 
taihniwita,  stibormng  poets  to  sound  their  praises,  dabbling  in 
pUoaophy,  supj>orting  vuriotis  schools  of  thought,  endowing  char- 
JtiBv  and,  in  fnct,  behaving  as  the  wealthy  have  always  behaved 
■  aDac». 

••I  have  smd  tlmt  the  Abba^id  Empire  in  the  da^^s  of  Ilaroun- 
il-IUaebid  was  we-ak  and  feei)le  t^  a  degree,  and  i>erhaps  the 
fsder  wiH  con«ider  this  a  foolish  proposition  when  he  takes  into 
ti'  'I  have  described  the  Empire  as  orderly,  the 
tniT  iTiite  and  settled,  the  army  efficient,  and  wealth 

•baodaat.  The  reason  I  make  the  suggestion  is  that  the  Ab- 
Emptre  had  lost  touch  with  everything  original  and  vital 
and  was  constructed  entirely  by  the  reunion  of  the  frag- 
ile of  the  empires  lelam  had  destroyed.  There  was  nothing 
m  the  crop  I  *  '-h  appealed  to  the  higher  instincts  of  the  leaders 
rf  the  pef)i  -'  holy  war  had  degenerated  into  a  systematic 

•BfoiiitioQ  of  plunder  The  Cahph  had  become  a  luxurious  Em- 
peror or  KiilK  of  Kingis ;  the  administration  had  changed  from  a 
pitnardial  wyttem  to  a  bureaucracy.    The  wealthier  classes  were 
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rapidly  losing  all  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  state;  specuIatiYe 
philosophy  and  high  living  were  taking  the  place  of  Koranic  ortho- 
doxy and  Arabian  simplicity.  The  solitary  bond  which  could 
have  held  the  empire  together,  the  sternness  and  plainness  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  was  completely  neglected  by  both  the  Caliph  and 
his  advisers.  .  .  .  Haroun-al-Raschid  himself  was  a  win^bibber, 
and  his  palace  was  decorated  with  graven  images  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  men.  •  •  • 

''For  a  moment  we  stand  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  the 
Abbasid  dominion ;  then  suddenly  we  realize  that  it  is  but  as  a  fair 
husk  enclosing  the  dust  and  ashes  of  dead  civilizations." 

Haroun-al-Raschid  died  in  809.  At  his  death  his  great  empire 
fell  immediately  into  civil  war  and  confusion,  and  the  next  great 
event  of  unusual  importance  in  this  region  of  the  world  comes  two 
hundred  years  later  when  the  Turks,  under  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Seljuks,  poured  southward  out  of  Turkestan,  and 
not  only  conquered  the  empire  of  Bagdad,  but  Asia  Minor  also. 
Coming  from  the  northeast  as  they  did,  they  were  able  to  out- 
flank  the  great  barrier  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  which  bad 
hitherto  held  back  the  Moslems.  They  were  still  much  the  same 
people  as  those  of  whom  Yuan  Chwang  gave  us  a  glimpse  four 
hundred  years  earlier,  but  now  they  were  Moslems,  and  Mosleme 
of  the  primitive  type,  men  whom  Abu  Bekr  would  have  welcomed 
to  Islam.  They  caused  a  great  revival  of  vigour  in  Islam,  and  they 
turned  the  minds  of  the  Moslem  world  once  more  in  the  direction 
of  a  religious  war  against  Christendom.  For  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  truce  between  these  two  great  religions  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Moslem  advance  and  the  decline  of  the  Omayyads.  Such 
warfare  as  had  gone  on  between  Christianity  and  Islam  had  been 
rather  border-bickering  than  sustained  war.  It  became  only  a 
bitter  fanatical  struggle  again  in  the  eleventh  century,     r 

.58 

But  before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  the  Turks  and  the  Crusaders,  the 
great  wars  that  b^an  between  Christendom  and  Islam,  and 
which  have  left  a  quite  insane  intolerance  between  these  great 
systems  right  down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Arabic-speak« 
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iirhich  was  now  spreading  more  and  more  widely  over  the 
|uch  Hellenism  had  once  dominated.     For  some  genera- 
Ire  Muhammad,  the  Arab  mind  had  been,  as  it  were, 
0g,  it  had  been  producing  poetry  and  much  religious 
I ;  under  the  stimulus  of  the  national  and  racial  successes 
\y  biased  out  with  a  brilliance  second  only  t-o  that  of  the 
tring  their  best  period.    From  a  new  angle  and  with  a 
ur  it  took  up  that  systematic  development  of  positive 
»  which  the  Greeks  had  begun  and  relinquished.     It 
»  human  pursuit  of  science.     If  the  Greek  was  the  father, 
liAb  was  the  foeter-father  of  the  scientific  method  of 
Ih  reality,  that  is  to  say,  by  absolute  frankness,  the 
npUcity  of  statement  and  explanation,  exact  record, 
Itive  criticism.    Through  the  Arabs  it  was  and  not  by 
le  that  the  modern  world  received  that  gift  of  light 

lests  brought  the  Arabs  into  contact  with  the  Greek 

ion,  not  at  first  directly,  but  through  the  Syrian 

e  Greek   writers.     The   Nestorian   Christians, 

the  ^ifit  of  orthodoxy,  seem  to  have  been  much 

and  active-minded  than  the  court  theologians 

at  a  much  higher  level  of  general  education 

ng  Christians  of  the  west.     They  had  been 

the  latter  days  of  the  Sassanids,  and  they  were 

until  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turks  in  the 

iry.     They  had  preserved  much  of  the  HeUenic 

and  had  even  added  to  it.     In  the  Oma3ryad 

the  physicians  in  the  Caliph's  dominions  were 

no  doubt  many  learned   Nestorians  professed 

ly  serious  compunction  or  any  great  change  in 

tughts.     They  had  preserved  much  of  Aristotle 

in  Syrian  translations.     They  had  a  consider- 

icftl    literature.     Their    equipment    makes    the 

sources  of  Saint  Benedict  or  Cassiodorus  seem 

To  these  Nestorian  teachers  came  the  fresh  Arab 

desert,  keen  and  curious,  and  learnt  much  and 

teaching. 

na  were  not  the  onl3^  teachers  available  for  the 


Islam 


its 
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Arabs.  Throughout  all  the  rich  cities  of  the  east  the  kindred 
Jews  were  scattered  with  their  own  distinctive  literature  and  tr»> 
dition,  and  the  Arab  and  the  Jewish  mind  reacted  upon  one 
another  to  a  common  benefit.  The  Arab  was  informed  and  the 
Jew  sharpened  to  a  keener  edge.  The  Jews  have  never  been 
pedants  in  the  matter  of  their  language ;  we  have  already  noted 
that  a  thousand  years  before  Islam  they  spoke  Greek  in  Hellenixed 
Alexandria,  and  now  all  over  this  new  Moslem  world  they  were 
speaking  and  writing  Arabic.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  Jewish 
literature  was  written  in  Arabic,  the  religious  writings  of  Mai- 
monides,  for  example.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  the  case 
of  this  Arabic  cultiu*e  where  the  Jew  ends  and  the  Arab  beginSi 
so  important  and  essential  were  its  Jewish  factors. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  third  source  of  inspiration,  more  partio* 
ularly  in  mathematical  science,  to  which  at  present  it  is  difficult 
to  do  justice  —  India.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Arab 
mind  during  its  best  period  was  in  effective  contact  with  San* 
skrit  literature  and  with  Indian  ideas,  and  that  it  derived  mudi 
from  this  soiu'ce. 

The  distinctive  activities  of  the  Arab  mind  were  already  mani- 
fest under  the  Omayyads,  though  it  was  during  the  Abbaaid 
time  that  it  made  its  best  display.  History  is  the  beginning  and 
core  of  all  sound  philosophy  and  all  great  literature,  and  the  fint 
Arab  writers  of  distinction  were  historians,  biographers,  and 
quasi-historical  poets.  Romantic  fiction  and  the  short  story  f(^ 
lowed  as  a  reading  public  developed,  willing  to  be  amused.  And 
as  reading  ceased  to  be  a  special  accomplishment,  and  became 
necessary  to  every  man  of  affairs  and  to  every  youth  of  breeding, 
came  the  S3rstematic  growth  of  an  educational  system  and  an 
educational  literature.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  there 
are  not  only  grammars,  but  great  lexicons,  and  a  mass  of  philolog- 
ical learning  in  Islam. 

And  a  century  or  so  in  advance  of  the  west,  there  grew  up  in 
the  Moslem  world  at  a  number  of  centres,  at  Basra,  at  Kufa,  at 
Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  at  Cordoba,  out  of  what  were  at  first 
religious  schools  dependent  upon  mosques,  a  series  of  great  uni- 
versities. The  light  of  these  universities  shone  far  beyond  the 
Moslem  world,  and  drew  students  to  them  from  east  and  west. 
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At  Cordobm  in  particular  there  were  great  numbers  of  Chris- 
filudente,  and  the  influence  of  Arab  philosophy  coming  by  way 
q(  Spaio  upon  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  North  Italy 
ttpoo  Western  European  thought  generally,  was  very  con- 
indeed.     The  name  of  Averroes   (Ibn-rushd)   of  Cor- 
ddm  (I12fr-1l98)r  stands  out  as  that  of  the  culminating  influence 
of  Armb   philosophy   upon    European    thought.     lie   developed 
Um  ♦ft#4?lltT»gft  of  Aristotle  upon  lines  that  made  a  sharp  division 
bKwero  religious  and  scientific  truth,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
tm  the  liberation  of  scientific  research  from  the  theological  dog- 
tliat  restrained  it  both  under  Chrifltianity  and   under 
AtioUier  great  name  is  that  of  Avicenna  (Ibnsina),  the 
Pnnoe  of  T^       ^  m  (980-1037),  who  was  bom  at  the  other  end 

tcf  tb9  Arai  I  at  Bokhara,  and  who  travelled  in  Khorasan, 

The  book-copying  industr>'  flourirthed  at  Alexandria,  Damas- 
cai,  C airop  and  Bagdad^  and  about  the  year  070  there  were  twenty- 
KVfSi  free  schoob  open  in  Cordoba  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
'•In  mutheraatics,"  say  Thatcher  and  Sehwill,'  *Hhe  Arabs 
tndl  on  the  foundations  of  the  Greek  mathematicians.  The 
origb  of  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  is  obscure.  Under  The- 
odoiic  the  Great,  Boethius  made  use  of  certain  signs  which  were 
I  m  |Mil  vrry  like  the  nine  digits  which  we  now  use.  One  of  the 
pipili  of  Gerbert  also  used  sig!is  which  w^re  still  more  like  oum, 
bol  file  aero  was  unknown  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
iDftanlcd  by  an  Arab  mathematician  named  Muhammad-Ibn- 
I  lIvA,  who  abo  was  thefin^t  to  use  the  decimal  notation,  and  who 
^?e  Uia  digita  the  value  of  position.  In  geometry  the  Arabs  did 
QOl  add  mtieh  to  Euclid,  but  algebra  is  practically  their  creation ; 
iho  thqr  developed  Bpherical  trigonometry,  inventing  the  sine, 
it,  and  cotangent*  In  physics  they  invented  the  pendu- 
produced  work  on  optics.  They  made  progref=«  in  the 
of  astronomy.  They  built  several  observatories,  and 
many  aatronomical  instruments  which  are  still  in  use. 
TWy^  aJcalat4^d  the  angle  of  tlie  ecliptic  and  the  precession  of  the 
Their    knowledge    of    astronomy    was    undoubtedly 


*Id  medtdne  they  made  great  advances  over  the  work  of  the 
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Greeks.  They  studied  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  their  maieria 
medica  was  practically  the  same  as  ours  to-day.  Many  of  their 
methods  of  treatment  are  still  in  use  among  us.  Their  surgeoiui 
understood  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  and  performed  some  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  known.  At  the  time  when  in  Europe 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  forbidden  by  the  Chiu*ch,  which  ex- 
pected cures  to  be  effected  by  reUgious  rites  performed  by  the 
clergy,  the  Arabs  had  a  real  science  of  medicine.  In  chemistiy 
they  made  a  good  beginning.  They  discovered  many  new  sub* 
stances,  such  as  alcohol,^  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  ...  In  manufactures 
they  outdid  the  world  in  variety  and  beauty  of  design  and  per- 
fection of  workmanship.  They  worked  in  all  the  metals  -^  goklp 
silver,  copper,  bronze,  iron,  and  steel.  In  textile  fabrics  ihey 
have  never  been  surpassed.  They  made  glass  and  pottery  of  the 
finest  quality.  They  knew  the  secrets  of  dyeing,  and  they  manu- 
factured paper.  They  had  many  processes  of  dressing  leather, 
and  their  work  was  famous  throughout  Europe.  They  made 
tinctures,  essences,  and  syrups.  They  made  sugar  from  the  cane, 
and  grew  many  fine  kinds  of  wine.  They  practised  farming  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  had  good  systems  of  irrigation.  They  knew 
the  value  of  fertilizers,  and  adapted  their  crops  to  the  quality 
of  the  ground.  They  excelled  in  horticulture,  knowing  how  to 
graft  and  how  to  produce  new  varieties  of  fruit  and  flowers.  They 
introduced  into  the  west  many  trees  and  plants  from  the  east,  and 
wrote  scientific  treatises  on  farming.'' 

One  item  in  this  account  must  be  underlined  here  because  ci 
its  importance  in  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind,  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  This  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  learnt  from  the  Chinese 
by  way  of  Central  Asia.  The  Europeans  acqtdred  it  from  the 
Arabs.  Until  that  time  books  had  to  be  written  upon  parch- 
ment or  papyrus,  and  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  Europe 
was  cut  off  from  the  pap3nrus  supply.  Until  paper  became  abun- 
dant, the  art  of  printing  was  of  Uttle  use,  and  newspapers  and 
popular  education  by  means  of  books  was  impossible.    This  was 

1  Alcohol  as  "spirita  of  wine"  was  known  to  Pliny  (100  a.d.)  The  student 
of  the  history  of  science  should  consult  Campbell  Brown's  Hiitory  of  ChemUtru 
and  check  these  statements  in  the  text. 
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pnbibly  a  much  more  important  factor  in  the  relative  baekward- 
MRi  of  EXiro|)e  during  the  dark  ages  than  historians  seem  disposed 
toadmil.  .  .  . 

And  all  this  mental  life  went  on  in  the  Moslem  world  in  spite  of 
ft  vwy  considerable  amount  of  political  disorder.  From  first 
the  Arabs  never  grappled  with  the  problem,  the  still  un- 
piroblein^  of  the  stable  progressive  state ;  everywhere  their 
faim  of  government  was  absolutist  and  subject  to  the  convulsions, 
intrigues,  and  murders  that  have  always  characterized 
Ika  exirefner  forms  of  monarchy.  But  for  some  centuries,  be- 
aealli  the  crimes  and  rivalries  of  courts  and  camps,  the  spirit  of 
UuD  did  preserve  a  certain  general  decency  and  restraint  in  hfe ; 
Byaantine  Empire  was  impotent  to  shatter  this  civilization, 
1  tbe  Turkish  danger  in  the  north-east  gathered  strength  only 
alonrly.  Until  the  Turk  fell  upon  it,  the  intellectual  life  of 
cootlnued.  Perhaps  it  secretly  flattered  itself  that  it  would 
■hr^rt  be  able  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the  thread  of  violence  and  un- 
lOUDQ  in  ita  political  direction.  Hitherto  in  all  countries  that 
(bea  the  characteristic  attitude  of  science  and  Uterature.  The 
man  has  been  loath  to  come  to  grips  with  the  forcible 
He  has  generally  been  something  of  a  courtier  and  time  server. 
he  has  never  yet  been  quite  sure  of  himself*  Hitherto 
of  raeon  and  knowledge  have  never  had  the  assurance  and 
i  of  the  reUgious  fanatic.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
*  hawe  aceumulated  settled  convictions  and  gathered  confidence 
the  la«t  few  centuries ;  they  have  slowly  found  a  means  to 
'  tbnHigb  the  development  of  popular  education  and  popular 
and  to-day  they  are  far  more  disposed  to  say  things 
and  to  claim  a  dominating  voice  in  the  organization  of 
affairs  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  the  world's 
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CHRISTENDOM  AND  THE  CRUSADES 

§  1.  The  Western  World  at  its  Lowest  Ebb.  §  2.  The  Feudd 
System.  §  3.  The  Prankish  Kingdom  of  the  Merovingians. 
§  4.  The  Christianizaiion  of  the  Western  Barbarians.  §  5. 
Charlemagne  becomes  Emperor  of  the  West.  §  6.  The  PersonalUiy 
of  Charlemagne.  §7.  The  French  and  the  Germans  become  DistincL 
§  8.  The  Normans,  the  Saracens,  the  Hungarians,  and  (he  Sefjuk 
Turks.  §  9.  How  Constantinople  Appealed  to  Rome.  §  10.  The 
Crusades.  §  11.  The  Crusades  a  Test  of  Christianity.  §  12.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  §  13.  D^ects  and  Limitations  of  the 
Papacy.    §  14.  A  List  of  Leading  Popes. 

§1 

LET  us  turn  again  now  from  this  intellectual  renascence  in  the 
cradle  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
world.  We  have  described  the  complete  economic,  social,  and 
political  break  up  of  the  Roman  imperial  system  in  the  west, 
the  confusion  and  darkness  that  followed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  and  the  struggles  of  such  men  as  Cassiodorus  to  keep 
alight  the  flame  of  human  learning  amidst  these  windy  confusions. 
For  a  time  it  would  be  idle  to  write  of  states  and  rulers.  Smaller 
or  greater  adventurers  seized  a  castle  or  a  countryside  and  ruled 
an  uncertain  area.  The  British  Islands,  for  instance,  were  split 
up  amidst  a  multitude  of  rulers ;  numerous  Keltic  chiefs  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  and  Wales  and  Cornwall  fought  and  prevailed  over 
and  succumbed  to  each  other;  the  English  invaders  were  also 
divided  into  a  number  of  fluctuating  "kingdoms,"  Kent,  Wessex, 
Essex,  Sussex,  Mercia,  Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia,  which 
were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another.  So  it  was  over  most  of 
the  Western  world.    Here  a  bishop  would  be  the  monarch,  as 
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GnfOry  the  Great  was  in  Rome ;  here  a  town  or  a  group  of  towna 

be  under  the  rule  of  the  duke  or  prince  of  this  or  that. 

the  vast  ruins  of  the  city  of  Rome  half -independent  families 

d  qoasi-iioble  adventurers  and  their  retainers  maintained  them- 

nlfts.    The  Pope  kept  a  sort  of  general  predominance  there, 

bat  be  was  sometimes  more  than  balanced  by  a  ''Duke  of  Rome." 

Tll^  great  arena  of  the  Colosseum  had  been  made  into  a  privately- 

ivned  easstle,  and  so  too  had  the  vast  circular  tomb  of  the  Emperor 

Hadmn ;  and  the  adventurers  who  had  possession  of  these  strong- 

koUi  and  their  partisans  waylaid  each  other  and  fought  and 

Uekired  in  the  ruinous  streets  of  the  once  imperial  city.     The 

lomb  of  Hadrian  was  known  after  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great 

m  the  CftBtk  irf  St.  Angelo,  the  Castle  of  the  Holy  Angel,  because 

vhtn  be  wu  Cfosslng  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  on  his  way  to  St. 

Peter's  to  pray  agTitnet  the  great  pestilence  which  was  devastating 

tfae  city,  be  had  hod  a  virion  of  a  great  angel  standing  over  the 

dark  maaa  of  the  mausoleum  and  sheii tiling  a  sword »  and  he  had 

iaiQiwn  then  thai  his  prayers  would  be  answered.     This  Castle  of 

8l  Aiigelo  played  a  very  important  part  in  Roman  affairs  during 

ito  age  of  disorder.  j 

^^^Bpaiii  was  in  much  the  same  state  of  political  fragmentation  as 

iiiljr  or  France  or  Britain ;  and  in  Spain  the  old  feud  of  Cartha- 

pniui  and  Roman  was  still  continued  in  the  bitter  hostility  of 

tbair  dCTceodants  and  heirs,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.     So  that 

the  power  of  the  Caliph  had  swept  along  the  North  African 

to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  it  found  in  the  Spanish  Jews 

icady  bdpers  in  its  invasion  of  Europe.    A  Moslem  army  of  Arabs 

aad  of  Berbers,  the  nonmdie  Hamitic  people  of  the  African  desert 

sad  nioimtatn  hinterland  who  had  been  converted  to  Islam,  crossed 

aad  defeated  the  W^t  Goths  in  a  great  battle  in  711.     In  a  few 

jffnri  the  whole  oomntry  was  in  their  possession* 

In  720  Ishun  had  reached  the  PjTenees,  and  had  pushed  round 
tbetr  caMero  end  into  France ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
hitli  waa  likely  to  subjugate  Gaul  ojb  easily  as  it  had  subjugated 
fte  SpaitUi  peninsula.  But  presently  it  stmek  againf^t  some- 
tbiag  hard^  a  i>ew  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  which  had  been  con- 
•otidaiifiic  ili«elf  for  some  two  centuries  in  the  Rhineland  and 
Korlh  n&ooe. 
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Of  this  Prankish  kingdom,  the  precursor  of  Prance  and  Ger- 
many, which  formed  the  western  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
faith  of  Muhammad,  as  the  Byzantine  Empire  behind  the  Taurus 
Mountains  formed  the  eastern,  we  shall  now  have  much  to  tell; 
but  first  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  new  system  of  social 
groupings  out  of  which  it  arose. 

§2 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  the 
social  condition  of  western  Europe  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was 
not  a  barbarism.  Eastern  Europe  was  still  barbaric  and  savage ; 
things  had  progressed  but  little  beyond  the  state  of  affairs  de- 
scribed by  Gibbon  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of  Priscus  to  Attila 
(see  vol.  i,  p.  557).  But  western  Europe  was  a  shattered  civilisa- 
tion, without  law,  without  administration,  with  roads  destroyed  and 
education  disorganized,  but  still  with  great  numbers  of  people 
with  civilized  ideas  and  habits  and  traditions.  It  was  a  time  of 
confusion,  of  brigandage,  of  crimes  unpunished  and  imiversal 
insecurity.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  how  out  of  the  universal 
m£l^,  the  beginnings  of  a  new  order  appeared.  In  a  modem 
breakdown  there  would  probably  be  the  formation  of  local  vigi- 
lance societies,  which  would  combine  and  restore  a  police  adminis- 
tration and  a  roughly  democratic  rule.  But  in  the  broken-down 
western  empire  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  men's 
ideas  turned  rather  to  leaders  than  to  committees,  and  the  centres 
about  which  affairs  crjrstallized  were  here  barbaric  chiefs,  here  a 
vigorous  bishop  or  some  surviving  claimant  to  a  Roman  official 
position,  here  a  long-recognized  landowner  or  man  of  ancient 
family,  and  here  again  some  vigorous  usurper  of  power.  No 
solitary  man  was  safe.  So  men  were  forced  to  link  themselves  with 
others,  preferably  people  stronger  than  themselves.  The  lonely 
man  chose  the  most  powerful  and  active  person  in  his  district  and 
became  his  man.  The  freeman  or  the  weak  lordling  of  a  petty 
territory  linked  himself  to  some  more  powerful  lord.  The  pro- 
tection of  that  lord  (or  the  danger  of  his  hostility)  became  more 
considerable  with  every  such  accession.  So  very  rapidly  there 
went  on  a  process  of  political  crystallization  in  the  confused  and 
lawless  sea  into  which  the  Western  Empire  had  liquefied.    These 
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aaBOciaiJons  and  alliances  of  protector  and  subordinates 
pro  ver>'  n^pidly  into  a  system,  Ow  feudal  sf^stemj  traces  of  which 
•m  ftiU  to  be  found  in  the  social  structure  of  every  European 
coauBttntiy  west  of  Russia. 

lUi  process  speedily  took  on  technical  forms  and  laws  of  its 
oviL  In  mich  a  country  as  Gaul  it  was  already  well  in  progress  in 
tfe  days  of  insecurity  before  the  barbarian  tribes  broke  into  the 
aipin»  MB  conquerors.  The  Franks  when  they  came  into  Gaul 
hmil^t  with  them  an  institution,  which  we  have  already  noted 
ii  (lie  CftSG  of  the  Macedonians^  and  which  was  probably  of  very 
vide  disirtbution  among  the  Nordic  people,  the  gathering  about 
the  duef  or  war  king  of  a  l)ody  of  young  men  of  good  family,  the 
foopftnioiis  or  comitatua,  his  counts  or  captains.  It  was  natural 
ill  Ibe  oiee  of  invading  peoples  that  the  relations  of  a  weak  lord 
lo  a  utroDg  lord  should  take  on  the  relations  of  a  count  to  his  king, 
and  that  a  conquering  chief  should  divide  seized  and  confiscated 
among  his  companions.  From  the  side  of  the  decaying 
there  came  to  fcudaUsm  the  idea  of  the  grouping  for  mutual 
pMcettOQ  of  men  and  estates ;  from  the  Teutonic  side  came  the 
liolaooB  ol  knightly  association,  devotion,  and  personal  service. 
Tbe  former  was  the  economic  side  of  the  institution,  the  latter 
J^cbtvalrous. 
^^■lie  analogy  of  the  aggregation  of  feudal  groupings  with  crystal- 
^^Bliiin  IS  a  ver>^  close  one.  As  the  historian  watches  the  whirUng 
^^Bl  addying  confusion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  in  Western 
^^^nope«  he  begins  to  perceive  the  appearance  of  these  pyramidal 
(Towtlia  of  beads  and  subordinates  and  8ub-«ubordinates,  which 
joille  against  one  another,  branchy  dissolve  again,  or  coalesce. 
•We  iMe  the  term  *  feudal  system'  for  convenience'  sake,  but  wnth 
a  dBgyae  ol  impropriety  if  it  conveys  the  meaning  'systematic' 
ItaMUnaii  in  its  most  flourishing  age  was  anything  but  systematic. 
It  waa  confusion  roughly  organized.  Great  diversity  prevailed 
ftefywhcre,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  difiFerent 
fad  or  eUBtom  in  every  lordship.  Anglo-Norman  feudalism 
ftfatirrft  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  a  logical  complete- 
■9  and  a  tmiformity  of  practice  which,  in  the  feudal  age  proper, 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere  through  so  large  a  territory.  .  .  . 
Tbe  foumlation  of  the  feudal  relationship  proper  was  the  fieff 
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which  wa8  usually  land,  but  might  be  any  desirable  thing,  as 
an  office,  a  revenue  in  money  or  kind,  the  right  to  collect  a  toll,  or 
operate  a  mill.  ^In  return  for  the  fief,  the  man  became  the  vassal 
of  his  lord ;  he  knelt  before  him,  and,  with  his  hands  between  his 
lord's  hands,  promised  him  fealty  and  service.  .  .  .  The  faithful 
performance  of  all  the  duties  he  had  assumed  in  homage  constituted 


the  vassal's  right  and  title  to  his  fief.  So  long  as  they  were  ful- 
filled, he,  and  his  heir  after  him,  held  the  fief  as  his  property, 
practically  and  in  relation  to  all  under-tenants  as  if  he  were  the 
owner.  In  the  ceremony  of  homage  and  investiture,  which  is  the 
creative  contract  of  feudalism,  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
two  parties  were,  as  a  rule,  not  specified  in  exact  terms.  They 
were  determined  by  local  custom.  ...  In  many  points  of  detail 
the  vassal's  services  differed  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  feudal 
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voddL  We  may  B^y,  however,  that  they  fall  into  two  classes, 
pnaml  aad  specific.  The  geueral  iiicludeil  all  that  might  come 
midir  liie  idea  of  loyalty,  seeking  the  lord^s  interests,  keeping 
betenymg  the  plaofi  of  bis  enemie^^  protecting  his  family, 
Hmt  specific  services  are  capable  of  more  defimte  statement, 
md  they  usually  received  exact  defiiution  in  custom  and  sometimes 
ii  wriltezi  dociiments.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  was  the 
oiKtsfjr  service,  which  included  appearance  in  the  field  on  suimnons 
eiUl  a  oertaia  force,  often  armed  in  a  specified  way,  and  remaining 


2^^ 


length  of  time.     It  often  included  also  the  duty  of 
the  lord's  ca.HtIe,  and  of  holding  one's  own  castle  subject 
|0  the  pfams  of  the  lord  for  the  defence  of  his  fief.  .  .  . 

E^T  regarded,  feudalism  covered  Europe  with  a 
em  fiefn,  rising  in  graded  ranks  one  above  the  other 
Host,  the  kiiight's  fee,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  king  at 
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the  top,  who  was  the  supreme  landowner,  or  who  held  the  kLDgdom 
from  God.  .  .  ."  ^ 

But  this  was  the  theory  that  was  superimposed  upon  the 
estabUshed  facts.  The  reality  of  feudalism  was  its  voluntaiy 
co-operation. 

''The  feudal  state  was  one  in  which,  it  has  been  said,  private 
law  had  usurped  the  place  of  pubUc  law."  But  rather  is  it  truer 
that  pubUc  law  had  failed  and  vanished  and  private  law  had  oome 
in  to  fill  the  vacuum.    Public  duty  had  become  private  obligation. 

§3 

We  have  already  mentioned  various  kingdoms  of  the  barbarian 
tribes  who  set  up  a  more  or  less  flimsy  dominion  over  this  or  that 
area  amidst  the  debris  of  the  empire,  the  kingdobis  of  the  Suevi 
and  West  Goths  in  Spain,  the  East-Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy, 
and  the  Italian  Lombard  kingdom  which  succeeded  the  Gotiis 
after  Justinian  had  expelled  the  latter  and  after  the  great  pestilence 
had  devastated  Italy.  The  Prankish  kingdom  was  another  such 
barbarian  power  which  arose  first  in  what  is  now  Belgium,  and 
which  spread  southward  to  the  Loire,  but  it  developed  far  more 
strength  and  solidarity  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  the  first 
real  state  to  emerge  from  the  universal  wreckage.  It  became  at 
last  a  wide  and  vigorous  poUtical  reaUty,  and  from  it  are  derived 
two  great  powers  of  modern  Europe,  France  and  the  German 
Empire.  Its  founder  was  Clovis  (481-511),  who  began  as  a  small 
king  in  Belgium  and  ended  with  his  southern  frontiers  nearly 
at  the  P3rrenees.  He  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  four  sons, 
but  the  Franks  retained  a  tradition  of  unity  in  spite  of  this  division, 
and  for  a  time  fraternal  wars  for  a  single  control  united  rather  than 
divided  them.  A  more  serious  split  arose,  however,  through  the 
Latinization  of  the  Western  Franks,  who  occupied  Romanized 
Gaul  and  who  learnt  to  speak  the  corrupt  Latin  of  the  subject 
population,  while  the  Franks  of  the  Rhineland  retained  their  Low 
German  speech.  At  a  low  level  of  civilization,  differences  in 
language  cause  very  powerful  poUtical  strains.  For  a  himdred 
and  fifty  years  the  Frankish  world  was  split  in  two,  Neustria,  the 
nucleus  of  France,  speaking  a  Latinish  speech,  which  became  at 
t^    1  Bncydopcddia  BrUannioa,  article  "  Feudalism,"  fay  Profeeeor  O.  B.  Adame. 
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I  the  French  language  we  know,  and  Auatrasia^  the  Rlilneland, 

remained  German,* 
fe  will  not  tell  here  of  the  decay  of  the  dynasty,  the  Mero- 
dynastyi  founded  by  Clovis;  nor  how  in  Auatrasia  a 
eotiit  official,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  gradually  became 
;  d^foidUi  and  used  the  real  king  as  a  puppet.  The  position 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  also  became  hereditary  in  the  seventh 
oolnry,  and  in  687  a  certain  Pepin  of  Heristhal,  the  Austrasian 
l^gror  of  the  Palace,  had  conquered  Neustria  and  reunited  all 
Iht  Pmnkii.  He  was  foOowed  in  714  by  his  son,  Charles  Martel, 
who  abo  bore  no  higlier  title  than  mayor  of  the  palace.  (His 
pcwr  Cttie  Merovingian  kings  do  not  matter  in  the  slightest  degree 
la  OB  ben?)  It  was  this  Charles  Martel  who  stopped  the  Moslems. 
Tlwy  had  pushed  as  far  as  Toiira  when  he  met  them,  and  in  a 
peat  battle  between  that  place  and  Poitiers  (732)  utterly  de- 
ioilad  them  and  l)roke  their  spirit.  Thereafter  the  Pyrenees 
nniaiiM!d  their  utmost  boundary;  they  came  no  further  into 
Wcflam  Buropa. 

Martel  divided  his  power  between  two  sons,  but  one 
and  went  into  a  monaster>\  leaving  his  brother  Pepin 
ruler.  Thi«  Pepin  it  was  who  finally  extinguished  the  de- 
\  df  Clovis.  lie  sent  to  the  Pope  to  ask  who  was  the  true 
kai^  of  tJhe  Franks,  the  man  who  held  the  power  or  the  man  who 
wotf  the  crown ;  and  the  Pope,  who  was  in  need  of  a  supporter, 
in  favour  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  So  Pepin  was 
king  at  a  gathering  of  the  Prankish  nobles  in  the  Mero- 
I  capital  Soiflions,  and  anointed  and  crowned.  That  was  in 
751*  Tlie  Pranco-Ocrmany  he  united  was  consolidated  by  his  son 
CkBiieaiagne.  It  held  together  until  the  death  of  his  grandson 
LcNrii  (MO),  ttwJ  then  France  and  Germany  broke  away  again  —  to 
Cka  great  tnjuiy  of  mankind.    It  was  not  a  difference  of  race  or 

*  n»  f^iaks  diffend  from  the  Swabiftna  aod  South  G^rmana,  and  came  much 
Wmtf  tlw  Am^o-^viofi*  tn  that  they  sjioke  a  *'  Low  German**  and  not  a  *'High 
'*  d&ak<ei.    Thalr  languaeo  reaemhM  plaltdoutach  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
^vvvi  tmivni  uf  Dutch  and  Flommh.     In  fact,  the  Frankn  where  they 
\  Ti^f^'f'  '*  boomne  Ftf»min|Efl  and  "Dutchmen"'  of  South  Holland  (North 
to  flIiO  Vlriarfteh  —  ijt.  Anglo-Saxon).     The  "  French''  which  the  Latiniiod 
mA  BorsitDdNUii  apolw  in  the  seventh  U>  the  tenth  centurie*  was  Temark- 
Bi  %m  RiaaAiiaeli  langUAce  of  Switaerland,  judging  from  tha  vaslicflt  that 
li  ^  doenMnto.  —  H.  H,  J. 


i^J 
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temperament,  it  was  a  difference  of  language  and  tradition  thai 
split  these  Prankish  peoples  asunder. 

That  old  separation  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  still  works  out  in 
bitter  consequences.  In  1916  the  ancient  conflict  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia  had  broken  out  into  war  once  more.  In  the  August  of 
that  year  the  present  writer  visited  Soissons,  and  crossed  the 
temporary  wooden  bridge  that  had  been  built  by  the  TCnglmh 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  from  the  main  part  of  the  town  to 
the  subiurb  of  Saint  M6dard.  Canvas  screens  protected  passengers 
upon  the  bridge  from  the  observation  of  the  German  sharp- 
shooters who  were  sniping  from  their  trenches  down  the  curve  of 
the  river.  He  went  with  his  guides  across  a  field  and  along  by  the 
wall  of  an  orchard  in  which  a  German  shell  exploded  as  he  passed. 
So  he  reached  the  battered  buildings  that  stand  upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Saint  M^dard,  in  which  the  last  Merovingian 
was  deposed  and  Pepin  the  Short  was  crowned  in  his  stead. 
Beneath  these  ancient  buildings  there  were  great  crypts,  very 
useful  as  dug-outs  —  for  the  German  advanced  lines  were  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  The  sturdy  French 
soldier  lads  were  cooking  and  resting  in  these  shelters,  and  lying 
down  to  sleep  among  the  stone  coffins  that  had  held  the  bones  at 
their  Merovingian  kings. 

§4 

The  populations  over  which  Charles  Martel  and  King  Pepin 
ruled  were  at  very  different  levels  of  civilization  in  different  dis- 
tricts. To  the  west  and  south  the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  of 
Latinized  and  Christian  Kelts ;  in  the  central  regions  these  rulers 
had  to  deal  with  such  more  or  less  Christianized  Germans  as  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians  and  Alemanni ;  to  the  northeast  were 
still  pagan  Frisians  and  Saxons ;  to  the  east  were  the  Bavarians, 
recently  Christianized  through  the  activities  of  St.  Boniface ;  and 
to  the  east  of  them  again  pagan  Slavs  and  Avars.  The  "Pagan- 
ism" of  the  Germans  and  Slavs  was  very  similar  to  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  a  manly  religion  in  which  temple, 
priest,  and  sacrifices  played  a  small  part,  and  its  gods  were  like 
men,  a  kind  of  "school  prefects"  of  more  powerful  beings  who 
interfered  impulsively  and  irregularly  in  human  affairs.    The 
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in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  ah*eady  there  while  Britain  was  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  a  martyr,  St.  Alban,  gave  his  name  to  the 
town  of  St.  Albans,  and  nearly  every  visitor  to  Canterbury  has 
also  visited  little  Old  St.  Martin's  church,  which  was  used  during 
the  Roman  times.  From  Britain,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Christianity  spread  beyond  the  imperial  boundaries  into  Irdand  — 
the  chief  missionary  was  St.  Patrick  —  and  there  was  a  vigorous 
monastic  movement  with  which  are  connected  the  names  of  St. 
Columba  and  the  religious  settlements  of  lona.  Then  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  came  the  fierce  and  pagan  English,  and 
they  cut  off  the  early  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  nudn  body  of 
Christianity.  In  the  seventh  century  Christian  missionaries  were 
converting  the  English,  both  in  the  north  from  Ireland  and  in  the 
south  from  Rome.  The  Rome  mission  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregoiy 
the  Great  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  story  goes 
that  he  saw  English  boys  for  sale  in  the  Roman  slave  market, 
though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  they  got  there* 
They  were  very  fair  and  good-looking.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  Angles.  ''Not  Angles,  but  Angeb/' 
said  he,  "had  they  but  the  gospel." 

I  The  mission  worked  through  the  seventh  century.  Before  that 
century  was  over,  most  of  the  English  were  Christians ;  though 
Mercia,  the  central  English  kingdom,  held  out  stoutly  against 
the  priests  and  for  the  ancient  faith  and  ways.  And  there  was 
a  swift  progress  in  learning  upon  the  part  of  these  new  converts. 
The  monasteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  in  the  north  of 
England  became  a  centre  of  light  and  learning.  Theodore  of 
Tarsus  was  one  of  the  earliest  archbishops  of  Canterbury  (66&- 
690).  "While  Greek  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
it  was  mastered  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  Theodore.  The  monas- 
teries contained  many  monks  who  were  excellent  scholars.  Most 
famous  of  all  was  Bede,  known  as  the  Venerable  Bede  (673-735), 
a  monk  of  Jarrow  (on  Tyne).  He  had  for  his  pupils  the  six 
hundred  monks  of  that  monastery,  besides  the  many  strangers 
who  came  to  hear  him.  He  gradually  mastered  all  the  learning  of 
his  day,  and  left  at  his  death  forty-five  volumes  of  his  writings,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  'The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
EngUsh'  and  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  English. 
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BiWitblg^  were  widely  IcTiown  and  used  throughout  Europe. 
Mb  redEoned  aU  dates  from  the  birth  of  ChrLst,  and  through  his 
forics  tlie  Uflt  of  Christian  chronology  liecame  common  in  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  monasteries  and  monks  in  Northum- 
brii,  lliiii  pari  of  England  was  for  a  time  far  in  advance  of  the 
i9Qtb  in  civilizatioiL"  ^ 

tu  Ihe  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  we  find  the  English  mission- 
iriet  a4rtive  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Fraakish  kingdom. 
CUrf  fljnocig  these  was  St.  Boniface  (6$0-755),  who  was  born  at 
CrKfitOQt  in  De\'onshire,  who  converted  the  Frisians,  Thuringiana, 
lad  HfjasimWy  and  who  was  mart3Ted  in  Holland. 
BoCk  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  the  ascendant  rulers 
wmA  upon  Christianity  as  a  unifying  force  to  cement  their  con- 
QMto*  Christianity  became  a  banner  for  aggre^ive  chiefs  — 
I  it  did  in  Uganda  in  Africa  in  the  bloody  days  before  that 
;  eoQUlfy  woa  annexed  to  the  British  Empire.  After  Pepin,  who 
1  m  768,  came  two  sons,  Charles  and  another,  who  divided  his 
but  tJie  brother  of  Charles  died  in  771,  and  Charles  then 
mAt  king  (771'814)  of  the  growing  realm  of  the  Franks. 
'  ChariM  is  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charle* 
As  in  the  c^ise  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar, 
ity  his*eiionnously  exaggerated  his  memory.  lie  made  his 
of  aggression  definitely  religious  wars.  All  the  world  of 
Mftb-wostem  Europe,  which  is  now  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
Denmark,  and  Norway  and  Sweclen,  was  in  the  ninth 
enUtry  mn  arena  of  bitter  conflict  between  the  old  faith  and  the 
Whole  nations  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  sword 
\  fast  ai  Uam  in  Arabia,  Central  Asia,  and  Africa  had  converted 
e  fiatJonsi  a  century  or  so  before. 

th  fire  and  sword  Charlemagne  preached  the  Go.spel  of  the 
to  the  Saaconsi,  Bohemians,  and  as  far  as  the  Danube  into 
ii  now  Htmgary;   he  carried  the  ^anie  teaching  down  the 
Adkiatfe  Coast  through  what  is  now  Dalmatia,  and  drove  the 
\  hack  from  the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Barcelona, 

r,  he  it  wa«  who  sheltered  Egbert,  an  exile  from  Wessex 
is  EiMriandt  and  assisted  him  presently  to  establish  himself  m 
Eaf  ID  WeoBOX  (802).    Egbert  eubdue<i  the  Britons  in  Cornwall, 

i  A  Cmmwi  BUhry  of  SMrt^p9,  Thatcher  and  SobwilL 


^ 
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as  Charlemagne  conquered  the  Britons  of  Brittany,  and,  hy  a 
series  of  wars,  which  he  continued  after  the  death  of  his  FrankiBh 
patron,  made  himself  at  last  the  first  King  of  all  England  (828). 


ENGLAMD 
^lix^  of  M^dmar^ 


jJ.KH. 


But  the  attacks  of  Charlemagne  upon  the  last  strongholds  of 
paganism  provoked  a  vigorous  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
converted. The  Christianized  English  had  retained  very  little 
of  the  seamanship  that  had  brought  them  from  the  mainland,  and 
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lit  Fmika  had  not  yet  become  seamen.     As  the  Christian  propa- 

pada  of  Charlemagne  Bwept  towards  the  shores  of  the  North  and 

Bihk  a^i^  the  pagans  were  driven  to  the  sea.    They  retaUated 

(or  Ch«  Christian  persecutions  with  plundering  raids  and  expedi- 

tioQt  apinat  the  northern  coasts  of  France  and  against  Christian 

^l^«*^      These  pagan  Saxons  and  English  of  the  mainland  and 

teir  kindred  from  Denmark  and  Norway  are  the  Danes  and  North- 

moL  of  OUT  national  histories.    They  were  also  called  Vikings,* 

"vhieh  minft  **  inlet-raen/*  because  they  came  from  the  deep  inlets 

\d  the  Scandinavian  coast.    They  came  in  long  black  galleys, 

lattle  use  of  sails.     Most  of  our  information  about  the.se 

\  aod  iiiTaaioDa  of  the  pagan  Vikings  is  derived  from  Christian 

and  aa  we  have  abundant  information  of  the  massacres 

alroetties  of  their  raids  and  very  little  about  the  cruelties 

upoQ  their  pagan  brethren,  the  Saxons,  at  the  hands  of 

Their  animus  against  the  cross  and  against  monks 

extreme*     They  delighted  in  the  burning  of  monas- 

and  nunneries  and  the  slaughter  of  their  inmates* 

Tlttoitgboui  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries 

these  YUdd^  or  Northmen  were  learning  seamanship,  becoming 

and  ranging  further.    They  braved  the  northern  seas 

the  icy  shores  of  Greenland  were  a  familiar  haunt,  and  by 

nisth  eentur>'  they  bad  settlements  (of  which  Europe  in 

knew  nothing)  in  America.    In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 

many  of  their  sagas  began  to  be  written  down  in  Ice- 

Tbey  aaw  the  world  in  terms  of  valiant  adventure.    They 

1  the  walrus,  the  bear,  and  the  whale.     In  their  imaginations 

afpwiaiid  rich  city  to  the  south,  a  sort  of  confusion  of  Rome  and 

,  loomed  large.    They  called  it  "  Miklag&rd  "  (Michael's 

I)  or  MicUegartb.    The  magnetism  of  Micklegarth  was  to 

r  the  deuendanta  of  these  Northmen  down  into  the  Medi- 

by  two  routes,  by  the  west  and  also  across  Russia  from 

tke  Baltie,  m  we  ahall  tell  later.    By  the  Russian  route  went  also 

Ike  kiadred  Swedes. 

8e  looK  aa  Charlrauigne  and  Egbert  lived,  the  Vikings  were  no 
■•ft  than  ratden ;  bat  as  the  ninth  century  wore  on,  these  raids 
into   organised    invasions.     In    several    districts    of 
•  K.  St«— Vik-inci,  not  VI-kingB,    Vik -»  fiord  or  ialfli. 
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England  the  hold  of  Christianity  was  by  no  means  firm  as  yet. 
In  Mercia  in  particular  the  pagan  Northmen  found  sympathy 
and  help.  By  886  the  Danes  had  conquered  a  fair  part  of  Eng- 
land and  the  English  king,  Alfred  the  Great,  had  recognised 
their  rule  over  their  conquests,  the  Dane-law,  in  the  pact  he 
made  with  Guthrum  their  leader.  A  little  later,  in  912,  aiH 
other  expedition  under  Rolf  the  Ganger  established  itself  upon 
the  coast  of  France  in  the  region  that  was  known  henceforth  as 
Normandy  (=  Northman-dy).  But  of  how  there  was  presently 
a  fresh  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes  and  how  finally  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  became  King  of  England,  we  cannot  tell  at  any  length. 
There  were  very  small  racial  and  social  differences  between  Angles 
Saxon,  Jute,  Dane,  or  Norman ;  and  though  these  changes  loom  large 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  English,  they  are  seen  to  be  very  sli^t 
rufflings  indeed  of  the  stream  of  history  when  we  measure  them  by 
the  standards  of  a  greater  world.  The  issue  between  Christianity 
and  paganism  vanished  presently  from  the  struggle.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Wedmore  the  Danes  agreed  to  be  baptized  if  they  were  assured  ot 
their  conquests ;  and  the  descendants  of  Rolf  in  Normandy  were  not 
merely  Christianized,  but  they  learnt  to  speak  French  from  the 
more  civilized  people  about  them,  forgetting  their  own  Norse 
tongue.  Of  much  greater  significance  in  the  history  of  munlgn/f 
are  the  relations  of  Charlemagne  with  his  neighbours  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  to  the  imperial  tradition. 

§5 

Through  Charlemagne  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Cssar  f^as 
revived  in  Europe.^  The  Roman  Empire  was  dead  and  deca3ring ; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was  far  gone  in  decay ;  but  the  education 
and  mentality  of  Europe  had  sunken  to  a  level  at  which  new  crea- 
tive political  ideas  were  probably  impossible.  In  all  Europe  there 
survived  not  a  tithe  of  the  speculative  vigour  that  we  find  in  the 
Athenian  literature  of  the  fifth  centmry  B.C.  There  was  no  power 
to  postulate  a  new  occasion  or  to  conceive  and  organize  a  novel 
poUtical  method.  Official  Christianity  had  long  overlaid  and  accus- 
tomed itself  to  ignore  those  strange  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 

s  Vide  Stubbe*  Hiiiory  of  Cfermany  in  ihe  Middle  Affee,  and  Bryoe's  Ho!y  Roman 
Bmpin. 
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from  which  it  had  arisen.  The  Roman  Church,  clinging  tenaciaudy 
to  its  possession  of  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus,  had  long  dnoe 
abandoned  its  appointed  task  of  achieving  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  was  preoccupied  with  the  revival  of  Roman  ascendancy  on  earth, 
which  it  conceived  of  as  its  inheritance.  It  had  become  a  poCtical 
body,  using  the  faith  and  needs  of  simple  men  to  forward  its 
schemes.  Europe  drifted  towards  a  dreary  imitation  and  revival 
of  the  misconceived  failures  of  the  past.  For  eleven  centuries 
from  Charlemagne  onwards,  "Emperors"  and  "Csosars''  of  this 
line  and  that  come  and  go  in  the  history  of  Europe  like  fancies 
in  a  disordered  mind.  We  shall  have  to  tell  of  a  great  prooess  of 
mental  growth  in  Europe,  of  enlarged  horizons  and  accumulating 
power,  but  it  was  a  process  that  went  on  independently  of,  and  in 
spite  of,  the  political  forms  of  the  time,  imtil  at  last  it  shattered 
those  forms  altogether.  Europe  during  those  eleven  centuries 
of  the  imitation  Csesars  which  began  with  Charlemagne,  and  which 
dosed  only  in  the  monstrous  bloodshed  of  1914-1918,  has  been 
Uke  a  busy  factory  owned  by  a  somnambulist,  who  is  sometimes 
quite  unimportant  and  sometimes  disastrously  in  the  way.  Or 
rather  than  a  somnambulist,  let  us  say  by  a  corpse  that  magically 
simulates  a  kind  of  life.  The  Roman  Empire  staggers,  sprawls,  is 
thrust  oflf  the  stage,  and  reappears,  and  —  if  we  may  carry  the 
image  one  step  further  —  it  is  the  Chinch  of  Rome  which  plays 
the  part  of  the  magician  and  keeps  this  corpse  alive. 

And  throughout  the  whole  period  there  is  always  a  struggle  going 
on  for  the  control  of  the  corpse  between  the  spiritual  and  various 
temporal  powers.  We  have  already  noted  the  spirit  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's City  of  God.  It  was  a  book  which  we  know  Charlemagne 
read,  or  had  read  to  him  —  for  his  literary  accomplishments  are 
rather  questionable.  He  conceived  of  this  Christian  Empire  as 
being  ruled  and  maintained  in  its  orthodoxy  by  some  such  great 
Csesar  as  himself.  He  was  to  rule  even  the  Pope.  But  at  Rome 
the  view  taken  of  the  revived  empire  differed  a  Uttle  from  that. 
There  the  view  taken  was  that  the  Christian  CsBsar  must  be 
anointed  and  guided  by  the  Pope  —  who  would  even  have  the 
power  to  excommimicate  and  depose  him.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  this  divergence  of  view  was  apparent.  In  the 
following  centuries  it  became  acute. 
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The  idea  of  the  empire  dawned  only  very  gradually  upon  the 

bd  of  Charlemfigne,    At  first  he  was  simply  the  ruler  of  his 

Idngdom  of  the  Franks,  and  his  powers  were  fully  occupied 

with  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians,  and  with  the  Slavs  to 

the  etfl  of  tbem^  with  the  Moslem  in  Spain,  and  with  various 

isiixrrectians  in  his  own  dominions*     And  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 

«ftk  Uie  King  of  Lombardy,  his  father-in-law,   he  conquered 

hauimrdj  and  North  Italy,    We  have  noted  the  establishment 

of  the  Latnhanls  in  North  Italy  about  570  after  the  great  pestilence, 

tad  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Eojst  Gothic  kings  by  Justinian. 

Lombarda  had  always  been  a  danger  and  a  fear  to  the  Popes, 

had  been  an  alliance  between  Pope  and  Prankish  King 

tbem  in  the  time  of  Pepin.     Now  Charlemagne  completely 

Lombardy  (774),  sent  his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery, 

carried  bis  conquests  beyond  the  present  north-eastern  bound- 

of  Italy  into  Dalmatia  in  776,     In  781  he  caused  one  of  his 

tona,  Pepin,  who  did  not  outlive  him,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy 

laBooie. 

lliere  waa  a  new  Pope,  Leo  III,  in  795,  who  seems  from  the  first 

to  hare  resolved  to  make  Charlemagne  emperor.     Hitherto  the 

aaort  at  Byiantium  had  possessed  a  certain  indefinite  authority 

mm  the  Pope,    Strong  emperors  like  Justinian  had  bullied  the 

ftepea  and  obliged  them  to  come  to  Constantinople ;  weak  emperors 

Ittd  aanoyed  them  ineffectively.    The  idea  of  a  breach,  both  sec- 

akr  and  rdlgioua,  with  Constantinople  had  long  been  entertained 

•I  tbt  Lateraa,^  and  in  the  Frankish  power  there  seemed  to  be 

^^■H  the  iupport  that  was  necessary  if  Constantinople  was  to  be 

^^Hkd.     So  at  his  accession  Leo  III  sent  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of 

BIk  VHct  and  a  banner  to  Charlemagne  as  the  symbols  of  his 

lewiigliiy  in  Rome  as  King  of  Italy.    Very  soon  the  Pope  had 

to  appeal  to  the  protection  he  had  chosen.     He  was  unpopular 

ia  Sosae;  he  waa  attacked  and  ill-treated  in  the  streets  during  a 

,  and  obUged  to  fly  to  Germany  (799).     Eginhard  says 

gouged  out  and  his  tongue  cut  off ;  he  seems,  how- 

« to  ha^e  had  both  eyes  and  tongue  again  a  year  later.     Charle- 

pe  bnxi^t  him  back  and  reinstated  him  (800). 


*  tW  Latevsn  W9M  tlifi  tttHSar  pftlao^  of  the  Popoa  in  Romo. 
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Then  occurred  a  very  important  scene.  On  Christmas  Day, 
in  the  year  800,  as  Charles  was  rising  from  prayer  in  the  Churdi 
of  St.  Peter,  the  Pope,  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  clapped  a 
crown  upon  his  head  and  hailed  him  CsBsar  and  Augustus.  There 
was  great  popular  applause.  But  Eginhard,  the  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  Charlemagne,  says  that  the  new  emperor  was  by  no 
means  pleased  by  this  coup  of  Pope  Leo's.  If  he  had  known  this 
was  to  happen,  he  said,  ''he  would  not  have  entered  the  church, 
great  festival  though  it  was.''  No  doubt  he  had  been  thinking 
and  talking  of  making  himself  emperor,  but  he  had  evidently  not 
intended  that  the  Pope  should  make  him  emperor.  He  had  bad 
some  idea  of  marrying  the  Eknpress  Irene,  who  at  that  time  rdgned 
in  Constantinople,  and  so  becoming  monarch  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires.  He  was  now  obUged  to  accept  the  title  in  the 
manner  that  Leo  III  had  adopted  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  and  in  a 
way  that  estranged  Constantinople  and  secured  the  separation  of 
Rome  from  the  Byzantine  Chiu'ch. 

At  first  Byzantium  was  unwilling  to  recognize  the  imperial  title 
of  Charlemagne.  But  in  810  a  great  disaster  fell  upon  the  Byzan- 
tine Eknpire.  The  pagan  Bulgarians,  imder  their  Prince  Krum 
(802-814),  defeated  and  destroyed  the  armies  of  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus,  whose  skull  became  a  drinking-cup  for  Krum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  was  conquered  by  these 
people.  (The  Bulgarian  and  the  English  nations  thus  became 
established  as  poUtical  unities  almost  simultaneously.)  After 
this  misfortime  Byzantiiun  was  in  no  position  to  dispute  this 
revival  of  the  empire  in  the  West,  and  in  812  Charlemagne  was 
formally  recognized  by  Byzantine  envoys  as  Eknperor  and 
Augustus. 

So  the  Eknpire  of  Rome,  which  had  died  at  the  hands  of  Odoacer 
in  476,  rose  again  in  800  as  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire."  While 
its  physical  strength  lay  north  of  the  Alps,  the  centre  of  its  idea 
was  Rome.  It  was  therefore  from  the  beginning  a  divided  thing 
of  uncertain  power,  a  claim  and  an  argument  rather  than  a  neces- 
sary reality.  The  German  sword  was  always  clattering  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  and  missions  and  legates  toiling  over  in  the  reverse 
direction.  But  the  Germans  could  never  hold  Italy  permanently, 
because  they  could  not  stand  the  malaria  that  the  ruined,  neglected, 
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country  fostered.  And  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  several 
¥kBr  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  smouldered  a  more  ancient 
laditioci,  the  tradition  of  the  aristocratic  republici  hostile  to  both 
iagmot  mod  Pope. 


of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  life  of  him  written  by  his 
y,  Eginhard/  the  character  and  personality  of  Charle- 

mm  difficult  to  visuaUze.  Eginhard  lacks  vividness;  he 
Idb  suy  particulars,  but  not  the  particulars  tliat  make  a  man 
tm  igiuii  in  the  record.  Charlemagne,  he  says,  was  a  tall  man, 
with  m  rather  feeble  voice ;  and  he  had  bright  eyes  and  a  long  nose. 
*"niie  top  of  his  bead  was  round/'  whatever  that  may  mean^  and 
Ui  hdir  was  "white.**  He  had  a  thicki  rather  short  neck,  and 
•*Ui  bdty  too  prominent."  He  wore  a  tunic  with  a  silver  border, 
Mti  putered  hose.  He  had  a  blue  cloak*  and  was  always  girt 
vilh  hit  intord,  hilt  aud  belt  being  of  gold  and  silver.  He  was 
tvkkiilly  a  man  of  great  activity^  one  imagines  him  moving 
qiDcklyf  aiid  hi»  numerous  love  affairs  did  not  interfere  at  all  with 
hii  ifirfWHUiit  military  and  political  labours.  He  had  numerous 
wrrm  aod  mistresses.  He  took  much  exercise,  was  fond  of  pomp 
and  rdvoQB  oeremoniee,  and  gave  generously.  He  was  a  man 
if  fwy  BUsoeBaneous  activity  and  great  intellectual  enterprise, 
and  with  a  self-confidence  that  is  rather  suggestive  of  William 
U,  the  ex-German  Emperor,  the  last,  perhaps  for  ever,  of  this 
•ns  of  imitation  Cffsars  in  Europe  which  Charlemagne  began. 
The  mental  life  that  Eginhard  records  of  him  is  interesting, 

►  it  not  only  gives  glimpses  of  a  curious  character/but  serves 
iple  of  the  intellectuality  of  the  time.  He  oould  read 
prohafaiy ;  al  meak  he  "listened  to  music  or  reading,"  but  we  are 
Irfd  Ihat  be  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  writing ;  "  he  used  to  keep 
km  »iiting*book  and  tablets  under  his  pillow,  that  when  he  had 
hinre  be  mti^t  practise  his  hand  in  forming  letters,  but  he  made 
Ink  p»ugic»  in  an  art  begun  too  late  in  life."  He  had,  however, 
a  fed  fwpeel  for  learning  and  a  real  desire  for  knowledge,  and  be 
did  Us  tttmsBt  to  attract  men  of  learning  to  his  court.  Among 
rifaeei  wrfao  eaoEie  was  Alcuin,  a  leanied  Englishman.     All  those 

I  K^altftH*!  Lt/e  0/  Karl  tht  Great,     (OUistor.) 
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learned  men  were,  of  course,  clergymen,  there  being  no  other 
learned  men,  and  naturally  they  gave  a  strongly  deric^l  tinge  to 
the  information  they  imparted  to  their  master.  At  his  oourty 
which  was  usually  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Mayence,  he  maintained 
in  the  winter  months  a  curious  institution  called  his  ''school/'  in 
which  he  and  his  erudite  associates  affected  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  worldly  position,  assumed  names  taken  from  the  daasical 
writers  or  from  Holy  Writ,  and  discoursed  upon  theology  and 
literature.  Charlemagne  himself  was  "David."  He  developed  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  theology,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  addition  of  the  words  JUioque  to  the  Nicene  Creed  (see 
chap.  XXX,  §  8),  an  addition  that  finally  split  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  asunder.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  he  had  any 
such  separation  in  mind.  He  wanted  to  add  a  word  or  so  to  ihB 
creed,  just  as  the  Emperor  William  II  wanted  to  write  operas  and 
paint  pictures,^  and  he  took  up  what  was  originally  a  Spanish 
innovation. 

Of  his  organization  of  his  empire  there  ia  little  to  be  said  here. 
He  was  far  too  restless  and  busy  to  consider  the  quality  of  his 
successor  or  the  condition  of  poUtical  stabiUty,  and  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  in  this  relationship  is  that  he  particularly 
schooled  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  the  Pious  (814-840),  to 
take  the  crown  from  the  altar  and  crovm  himself.  But  Louis 
the  Pious  was  too  pious  to  adhere  to  those  instructions  when  the 
Pope  made  an  objection. 

The  legislation  of  Charlemagne  was  greatly  coloured  by  Bible 
reading;  he  knew  his  Bible  well,  as  the  times  went;  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  after  he  had  been  crowned  emperor  he 
required  every  male  subject  above  the  age  of  twelve  to  renew  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  undertake  to  be  not  simply  a  good  sub- 
ject, but  a  good  Christian.  To  refuse  baptism  or  to  retract  after 
baptism  was  a  crime  punishable  by  death.  He  did  much  to  en- 
courage architecture,  and  imported  many  Italian  architects, 
chiefly  from  Ravenna,  to  whom  we  owe  that  pleasant  Byzantine 
style  that  still  at  Worms  and  Cologne  and  elsewhere  delights  the 

^The  addition  was  discreetly  opposed  by  Leo  III.  "In  the  oorrespondenoe 
between  them  the  Pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a  statesman  and  the  prince  de* 
■oends  tm  the  prejudice  and  passions  of  a  priest."  —  Qibbon,  chap.  Iz. 
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lOB&tiD  llie  Rhtneland,^  He  founded  a  number  of  cathedrab  and 
MQittie  ncboolst  did  much  to  eticourage  the  study  of  classical 
U^  and  was  a  diFtin^isbed  amateur  of  church  music*  The 
of  his  talking  Latin  and  understaoding  Gret^k  is  open  to 
:;  probably  he  talked  French-Latin.  Prankish,  how- 
iVp  vaa  his  habitual  tongue*  He  made  a  collection  of  old 
tsnan  aongs  and  talea^  but  these  were  destroyed  by  his  successor 
sniillie  Pious  on  aeoount  of  their  paganism. 
&  eorresponded  with  Ilaroun-al-Raschid,  the  Abbasid  Caliph 
I,  who  was  not  perhaps  the  less  friendly  to  him  on 
of  hb  vigorous  handling  of  the  Omayyad  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Qfabom  rappoees  that  this  '*  public  correspondence  was  founded 
M easily/*  and  that  ''their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for  a 
of  interest***  But  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  be- 
tbetn  in  the  Eastf  and  the  independent  caliphate  of  Spain 
Itie  Wot,  and  a  common  danger  in  the  Turks  of  the  great 
they  had  three  very  excellent  reasons  for  cordiality, 
&rat0-al*BaBehld,  8a>^  Gibbon,  sent  Charlemagne  by  his  am* 
liMMilinn  a  splendid  tent^  a  water  clock,  an  elephant,  and  the 
k^pt  of  tbs  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  last  item  suggests  that  Charle* 
Co  some  e3ctent  regarded  by  the  Saracen  monarch  ba 
pfotoetor  of  the  Christians  and  Christian  properties  in  his 
Some  historians  declare  explicitly  that  there  was  a 
to  that  effect.* 

§7 

Tbs  Empire  of  Charlemagne  did  not  outlive  his  son  and  sue- 
Louis  the  Pious.  It  fell  apart  into  its  main  constituents. 
Tkt  Latinised  Keltic  and  Frankiah  population  of  Gaul  begins  now 
la  bt  fMOgnisable  n»  France,  though  t}iii«  France  was  broken  up 
iHo  a  Bomber  of  dukedoms  and  principalities^  often  with  no  more 
tIttB  a  nominal  unity;  the  German-speaking  peoples  between 
Ibi  Bhtne  and  the  Slavs  to  the  east  similarly  begin  to  develop  an 
cm  more  fnigmefitary  intimation  of  Germany.  When  at  length 
s  real  emperoir  reappears  in  Western  Europe  (^62),  he  is  not  a 

*  TW  BywitlfMi  Myk  in  Gaul  19,  I  fancy,  much  earlii^r  than  Ch&rlema«n«.  Mid 
mm  back  ti»  the  4 III  esntusy  of  oarlior.  Sc«  Rivotrn't  Hisiory  of  Lombard  Arthi^ 
^^imw.  of  T.  O.  Ja^kaoa**  H<^my  «/  OMhic  ArtkiUeium,  -^  £.  B. 

<8ai  L.  findikr.  L'E^iM  ei  VOriftU  au  Moum  A90, 
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Frank,  but  a  Saxon;  the  conquered  in  Germany  have  become 
the  masters. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  in  any  detail,  the  alliances,  the  treacheries,  the  claims 
and  acquisitions.  Ever3rwhere  there  was  lawlessness,  war,  and  a 
struggle  for  power.  In  987  the  nominal  kingdom  of  France 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  last  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  founded  a  new 
dynasty.  Most  of  his  alleged  subordinates  were  in  fact  independ- 
ent, and  willing  to  make  war  on  the  king  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. The  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  for  example, 
were  more  extensive  and  more  powerful  than  the  patrimony  ot 
Hugh  Capet.  Almost  the  only  unity  of  this  France  over  ^niiich 
the  king  exercised  a  nominal  authority  lay  in  the  conunon  resolu- 
tion of  its  great  provinces  to  resist  incorporation  in  any  emjHie 
dominated  either  by  a  German  ruler  or  by  the  Pope.  Apart  from 
the  simple  organization  dictated  by  that  common  will,  France 
was  a  mosaic  of  practically  independent  nobles.  It  was  an  era 
of  castle-building  and  fortification,  and  what  was  called  "private 
war"  throughout  all  Europe. 

The  state  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century  is  almost  indescribable. 
The  decay  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  left  the  Pope  without 
a  protector,  threatened  by  Byzantium  and  the  Saracens  (who  bad 
taken  Sicily),  and  face  to  face  with  the  unruly  nobles  of  Rome. 
Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  were  two  women,  Theodora  and 
Marozia,  mother  and  daughter,^  who  in  succession  held  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  (§  1),  which  Theophylact,  the  patrician  husband  of 
Theodora,  had  seized  with  most  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope ;  these  two  women  were  as  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  dissolute 
as  any  male  prince  of  the  time  could  have  been,  and  they  are  abused 
by  historians  as  though  they  were  ten  times  worse.  Marozia 
seized  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  X  (928),  who  speedily  died  under 
her  care.  She  subsequently  made  her  illegitimate  son  pope,  under 
the  title  of  John  XI.  After  him  her  grandson,  John  XII,  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Gibbon's  account  of  the  manners  and  morals 
of  John  XII  takes  refuge  at  last  beneath  a  veil  of  Latin  footnotes. 
This  Pope,  John  XII,  was  finally  degraded  by  the  new  German 

>  Qibbon  mentions  a  eeoond  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Maroiia. 


OtfeQtt  who  came  over  the  Alps  and  down  iDto  Italy  to  be 

Hue  new  line  of  Saxon  emperors,  which  thus  comes  into  prom- 
from  a  certain  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  was 
King  of  Germany  by  an  assembly  of  German  nobles, 
and  prdatee  in  919.  In  936  he  was  succeeded  as  King  by 
Olio  I,  miraamed  the  Great,  who  was  also  elected  to  be  his 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  who  finally  descended  upon 
ai  the  invitation  of  John  XII,  to  be  crowned  emperor  in 
Hia  subsequent  degradation  of  John  was  forced  upon  him 
by  thai  Pope's  treachery.  With  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
Otto  I  did  not  m  much  overcome  Rome  as  restore  the 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  for  ascendancy  to  something 
and  dignity  again.  Otto  I  was  followed  by  Otto  II 
(B7S-883),  and  he  again  by  a  third  Otto  (983-1002).* 

T%B  wUJMgg^  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  for  ascendancy 
0«cr  ibe  Holy  Roman  BImpire  plays  a  large  part  in  the  history  of 
Om  «arly  Mkldk  Ages,  and  we  shall  have  presently  to  sketch  its 
cUef  phaaet.  Though  the  Church  never  sank  quite  to  the  level 
tf  Joha  Xn  again,  nevertheleHs  the  storj'  fluctuates  through  phases 
rf  (leat  vkJenoe,  coufui^jon,  and  intrigue.  Yet  the  outer  history 
af  Qoiflleiidciin  ia  not  the  whole  history  of  Christendom.  That 
Iha  Lalaran  waa  as  cunning,  foolish,  and  criminal  as  most  other 
courts  has  to  be  recorded;  but,  if  we  are  to  keep 
in  thl^  history,  it  must  not  be  unduly  emphasised* 
We  Biual  reoiamber  that  through  all  thoee  ages,  leaving  profound 
but  leaving  no  eonsptcuous  records  upon  the  his- 


*71ii  pmiod  h  a  UagM  oii#.  The  Authority  ib  Gregorovius,  History  of  ths 
C^^Bmm  in  1^  MuUk  Agu  iwa  ezc«tl«iit  seuonl  book  from  ad.  400  to  1627). 
^  9  «|  ia«  Eog^  trmfltf.,  p.  2411  nq*  John  X  owed  the  tiara  to  hU  miitreM,  the 
^Mr  Tlaadofm.  bol  lia  waa  "the  foremoet  atatesman  of  hia  u^e'*  (Qregorovius, 
a  9M.  8a  fan  Ift  OSS  owing  to  MarotU.  John  XI  became  Pope  in  031  (after 
li»  ¥9gm  iMd  tetatwied  in  the  period  92S-931) ;  he  wad  Maroiia'i  aon.  pouibljr 
If  Hpa  largjaa  IIL  Joha  XII  did  not  ooma  at  ooee  after  John  XI.  who  died 
fe  W:  ifcipi  «a»  vvarat  Fopea  in  between  ;  and  he  became  Pope  in  055.  —  E.  B. 

'Have  wvfv  tlitva  dinaiitiae  of  emperor*  in  the  early  Middle  Agea: 

ftoMi:  Otto  I  (WT)  to  Henr>^  II.  ending  1034, 

Mtoi  CoBffBd  II  tn  Henry  V,  ending  about  1125. 

liiHHiMdao:  Conrad  III  tn  FredeHc  II.  ending  in  1250. 

Tie  If qitifi iiaiif »n»  were  Svrftbian  in  origta.  Then  came  the  Hababurga  with 
I  in  1273.  «k)  laatad  until  lf»18. 
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torian's  page,  countless  men  and  women  were  touched  by  thai 
Spirit  of  Jesus  which  still  hved  and  lives  still  at  the  core  of  CSuis- 
tianity,  that  they  led  Uves  that  were  on  the  whole  gracious  and 
helpful,  and  that  they  did  unselfish  and  devoted  deeds.  Tbiou|^ 
those  ages  such  lives  cleared  the  air  and  made  a  better  woild 
possible.  Just  as  in  the  Moslem  world  the  Spirit  of  Islam  gener- 
ation by  generation  produced  its  crop  of  courage,  integrityi  and 
kindliness. 

§8 

While  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
England  were  thus  appearing  amidst  the  extreme  political  frag- 
mentation of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe,  both  that  civil- 
ization and  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  being  subjected  to  a  three* 
fold  attack :  from  the  Saracen  powers,  from  the  Northmen,  and| 
more  slowly  developed  and  most  formidable  of  all,  from  a  new  west- 
ward thrust  of  the  Turkish  peoples  through  South  Russia,  and 
also  by  way  of  Armenia  and  the  Empire  of  Bagdad  from  Central 
Asia. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Omayyads  by  the  Abbasid  d3ma8ty, 
the  strength  of  the  Saracenic  impulse  against  Europe  diminished. 
Islam  was  no  longer  united.  Spain  was  imder  a  separate  Omayyad 
CaUph,  North  Africa,  though  nominally  subject  to  the  Abbasids, 
was  really  independent,  and  presently  (969)  "Egypt  became  a 
separate  power  with  a  Shiite  Caliph  of  its  own,  a  pretender  claiming 
descent  from  Ali  and  Fatima  (the  Fatimite  Caliphate).  These 
Egyptian  Fatimites,  the  green  flag  Moslems,  were  fanatics  in 
comparison  with  the  Abbasids,  and  did  much  to  embitter  the 
genial  relations  of  Islam  and  Christianity.  They  took  Jerusalem, 
and  interfered  with  the  Christian  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  shrunken  Abbasid  domain  there  was  also  a 
Shiite  kingdom  in  Persia.  The  chief  Saracen  conquest  in  the 
ninth  century  was  Sicily ;  but  this  was  not  overrun  in  the  grand 
old  style  in  a  year  or  so,  but  subjugated  tediously  through  a  long 
century,  and  with  many  set-backs.  The  Spanish  Saracens  dis- 
puted in  Sicily  with  the  Saracens  from  Africa.  In  Spain  the  Sara- 
cens were  giving  ground  before  a  renascent  Christian  effort. 
Nevertheless,  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  Western  Christendom 
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tm  BiiQ  so  weak  apon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  that  the  Saracen 
I  Aiid  piratoB  from  North  Africa  were  able  to  raid  aknoet  uo- 
tn  South  Italy  and  the  Greek  Islands,  * 


But  oom  a  new  force  was  appearing  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
kMv  alrefldy  temarked  that  the  Roman  Empire  never  extended 
iitM  to  the  ihom  of  the  Baltic  Scai  nor  had  ever  the  vigour  to 
pvk  iteelf  into  Denmark*  The  Nordic  Aryan  peoples  of  these 
QgioDS  k«nit  much  from  the  empire  that  was  unable 
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to  subdue  them ;  as  we  have  ab-eady  noted  in  §  4,  they  developed 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  became  bold  seamen;  they  spread 
across  the  North  Sea  to  the  west,  and  across  the  Baltic  and  up  the 
Russian  rivers  into  the  very  heart  of  what  is  now  Russia.  One  of 
their  earliest  settlements  in  Russia  was  Novgorod  the  Great. 
There  is  the  same  trouble  and  confusion  for  the  student  of  history 
with  these  northern  tribes  as  there  is  with  the  Scythians  of  classical 
times,  and  with  the  Hunnish  Turkish  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  They  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  they 
change  and  intermingle.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  for  example,  the 
Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  Jutes  conquered  most  of  what  is  now 
England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  the  Danes,  a  second  wave 
of  practically  the  same  people,  followed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth; 
and  in  1013  a  Danish  King,  Canute,  reigned  in  England,  and  not 
only  over  England,  but  over  Denmark  and  Norway.  For  a  time, 
under  Canute  and  his  sons,  it  seemed  possible  that  a  great  con- 
federation of  the  Northmen  might  have  established  itself.  Then 
in  1066  a  third  wave  of  the  same  people  flowed  over  England 
from  the  "Norman"  state  in  France,  where  the  Northmen  had 
been  settled  since  the  days  of  Rolf  the  Ganger  (912),  and  where 
they  had  learnt  to  speak  French.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
became  the  William  the  Conqueror  (1066)  of  English  history. 
Practically,  from  the  standpoint  of  universal  histoiy,  all  these 
peoples  were  the  same  people,  waves  of  one  Nordic  stock.  These 
waves  were  not  only  flowing  westward,  but  eastward.  Already 
we  have  noted  (chap,  xxix,  §  4),  a  very  interesting  earlier  move- 
ment of  the  same  peoples  under  the  name  of  Goths  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  We  have  traced  the  splitting  of  these  Goths  into 
the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths,  and  the  adventurous  wanderings 
that  ended  at  last  in  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  in  Italy  and  theVisigoth 
states  in  Spain.  In  the  ninth  century  a  second  movement  of  the 
Northmen  across  Russia  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  that  their 
establishments  in  England  and  their  dukedom  of  Normandy  were 
coming  into  existence.  The  populations  of  South  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, East  Ireland,  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  the  Russias  have 
more  elements  in  common  than  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise. 
All  are  fundamentally  Gothic  and  Nordic  peoples.  These  ''Rus- 
sian" Norsemen  travelled  in  the  summer-time,  using  the  river 
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routs  that  abounded  in  Russia ;  they  carried  their  ships  by  port- 
ion from  the  northward-running  rivers  to  those  flowing  southward. 
Thief  appeared  as  pirates,  raiders,  and  traders  both  upon  the 
aad  the  Black  Sea.  The  Arabic  chroniclers  note  their 
upon  the  Caspian,  and  give  them  the  nanieof  Russians. 
They  raided  Persia,  and  threatened  Constantinople  with  a  great 
fleet  of  aomll  craft  (in  865,  9(M,  941,  and  1043).*  One  of  these 
Kcrtimirai  Rurik  (circa  850),  established  himself  as  the  ruler  of 
Vowgprod  and  Kief,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Russia. 
He  fluting  qualities  of  the  Russian  Vikings  were  speedily  appre- 
cfa^ted  at  Constantinople;  the  Greeks  called  them  Varangians, 
aad  an  Imperial  Varangian  bodyguard  was  formed.  After  the 
of  England  by  the  Normans  (106G),  a  number  of  Danes 
Rt^gl^K  vere  driven  into  exile  and  joined  these  Russian  Varan- 
apparently  finding  few  obstacles  to  intercourse  in  their 
and  habits. 
hile  the  Normans  from  Normandy  were  also  finding  their 
tiy  iBto  iha  Mediterranean  from  the  West.  They  came  first  aa 
BiareesiltfieB,  and  later  as  independent  invaders;  and  they  came 
Buafyt  not,  it  is  to  be  noted^  by  sea,  but  in  scattered  bands  by 
hikcL  They  came  through  the  Rhineland  and  Italy  partly  in  toe 
nutji  for  warlike  emplojonent  and  loot,  partly  as  pilgrims.  For 
llie  niiitb  and  tenth  centuries  saw  a  great  development  of  piU 
pioMige.  These  Normans,  as  they  grew  powerful,  discovered 
IhcoiiehrBS  such  rapacious  and  vigorous  robbers  that  they  forced 
the  Eaeicm  Emperor  and  the  Pope  into  a  feeble  and  ineffective 
acainat  them  (1053).  They  defeated  and  captured  and 
pifdotied  by  the  Pope ;  they  established  themselves  in  Cak- 
aad  South  Italy,  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens  (1060- 
aod  under  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  entered  Italy  as  a 
adventurer  and  began  his  career  as  a  brigand  in  Calabria, 
the  Bysantine  Empire  itself  (1081).  His  army,  which 
a  contingent  of  Sicilian  Moslems,  crossed  from  Brindiai 
to  Epmtt  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  Pyrrhus  had 
mmed  to  attack  the  Roman  Republic,  thirteen  centuries  before 
(275  sxO-     He  laid  siege  to  the  Byzantine  stronghold  of  Durazzo. 

•Hmv  ^m$m  mrm  frtim  Gibbon.     Boailey  givea  865,  904-7,  935,  944,  971-2. 
0^tn  4f  B^atia,  Cimmndon  Presa,) 
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Bobist  captured  Duraszo  (1()82),  hut  the  pressure  of  affairs 
in  Italy  recalled  him^  and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  this  grst  Nor- 
iMa  SllMk  upc»n  the  Empire  of  Byzantium  leaving  the  way  open 
{or  tlie  nde  of  a  comparatively  vigorous  Comnenian  d>Tiasty  (1081- 
laOi).  In  Italy,  amidst  conflicts  too  complex  for  us  to  tell  here, 
il  idl  to  Bobert  Guiscard  to  besiege  and  sack  Rome  (1084) ;  and 
Dotos  with  quiet  satisfaction  the  presence  of  a  large 
at  of  Sicilian  Moslems  amongst  the  looters.  There  were 
fm'^ihb  twelfth  century  three  other  Norman  attacks  upon  the 
EMtem  power,  one  by  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  two 
otbtfi  directly  from  Sicily  by  sea.  .  .  . 

But  Dcitber  the  Saracens  nor  the  Normans  pounded  quite  so 
fai;?3y  aismnst  the  old  empire  at  Byzantium  or  against  the  Holy 
Rocoao  Empire,  the  vamped-up  Roman  Empire  of  the  West, 
M  (fid  the  double  thrust  from  the  Turanian  centres  in  Central 
Am,  of  which  we  must  now  tell.  We  have  already  noted  (chap. 
xsiz,  S  5)  the  westward  movement  of  the  Avars,  and  the  Turkish 
Magymrs  who  followed  in  their  track.  From  the  days  of  Pepin  I 
<Owmrd»  the  Prankish  power  and  its  successors  in  Germany  were 
n  conflict  with  these  Eastern  raiders  along  all  the  Eastern  border- 
Charlemagne  held  and  punished  them,  and  establij^bed 
fori  of  overlordship  as  far  east  as  the  Carpathians;  but 
tlie  enfeeblement  that  followed  his  death,  these  peoples, 
r  hm  Mended  now  in  the  accounts  under  the  name  of  Hun- 
kd  by  the  Magyars,  re-established  their  complete  free- 
ly and  raided  yearly,  often  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  They 
iJBti'ujgiJi  Gibbon  notes,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzer- 
iMd,  And  ibe  town  of  Bremen.  Their  great  raiding  period  was 
Ictweixi  900  and  950.  Their  biggest  effort,  through  Germany 
^ibt  farto  France,  thence  over  the  Alps  and  home  again  by  North 
hOy,  mm  in  038-4. 
Thfust  «oiilbward  by  these  disturbances,  and  by  others  to  be 
ooted,  the  BulgarianSi  as  we  have  told  in  §  5,  established 
I  under  Krum,  between  the  Danube  and  Constantinople, 
m  Turkish  people,  the  Bulgarians,  since  their  first  ap- 
t  in  the  CMt  of  Russia,  had  become  by  repeated  admixture 
atzrely  Slavonic  in  race  and  language.  For  some  time 
[ttitt  thflsr  wtabBflbment  in  Bulgaria  they  remained  pagan.    Ilieir 
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king,  Boris  (852-884),  entertained  Modem  envojrs,  and  seems  to 
have  contemplated  an  adhesion  to  Islam,  but  finally  he  married  a 
Byzantine  princess,  and  handed  himself  and  his  people  over  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

The  Hungarians  were  drubbed  into  a  certain  respect  for  civil- 
ization  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  elected  King  of  Germanyi  and 
Otto  the  Firsti  the  first  Saxon  emperor,  in  the  tenth  oentiuy* 


'TSa  COi^KOj^tk^  SBVfUKS-'^ 


But  they  did  not  decide  to  adopt  Christianity  until  about  ajo. 
1000.  Though  they  were  Christianized,  they  retained  their  own 
Turko-Pinnic  language  (Magyar),  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 
Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  do  not,  however,  exhaust  the 
catalogue  of  the  peoples  whose  westward  movements  embodied 
the  Turkish  thrust  across  South  Russia.  Behind  the  Hungariana 
and  Bulgarians  thrust  the  Khazars,  a  Turkish  people,  with  whom 
were  mingled  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  Jews  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Constantinople,  and  who  had  mixed  with  them  and 
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many  proselytes.  To  these  Jewish  Khazars  are  to  be 
the  great  settlements  of  Jews  in  Poland  and  Russia.' 
•Jie  Khazars  again,  and  overrunning  them,  were  the 
(or  Patzinaks),  a  savage  Turkish  people  who  are 
baard  of  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  were  destined  to 
'  and  vanish  as  the  kindred  Huns  did  five  centuries  before. 
while  the  trend  of  all  these  peoples  was  westward,  we  have, 
vliea  ire  Are  thinking  of  the  present  population  of  these  South 
*T»lHfi  regions,  to  remember  also  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
KortiimeD  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  who  interw^ove 
with  the  Turkifih  migrants  Uke  warp  and  woof,  and  bear  in  mind 
iim  that  there  was  a  considerable  Slavonic  p<>pulation,  the  heirs 
dnoeodantH  of  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  and  the  like^  already 
in  the.se  restles^s,  lawless,  but  fertile  areas.  All  these 
mixecl  with  and  reacted  upon  one  another.  The  universal 
of  Slavonic  languages,  except  in  Hungary,  shows  that 
population  remained  predominantly  Slav.  And  in  what  is 
Boomaniat  for  all  the  passage  of  peoples,  and  in  spite  of 
after  conquest,  the  tradition  and  inheritance  of  the 
provinces  of  Dacia  and  Moesia  Inferior  still  kept  a  Latin 
ipaecb  and  memory  alive* 

Bctt  thift  direct  thrust  of  the  Turkish  peoples  against  Christen- 
dom to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  waa^  in  the  end,  not  nearly  so 
inparlaiit  aji  their  indirect  thrust  south  of  it  thJT)ugh  the  empire 
^Ihe  Caliph.  We  cannot  deal  here  with  the  trilies  and  dissen- 
I  of  the  Turkish  peoples  of  Turkestan,  nor  w^ith  the  particular 
that  brought  to  the  fore  the  tribes  under  the  rule  of  the 
elan.  In  the  eleventh  centuiy  these  Seljuk  Turks  broke 
with  ifTCBiatible  force  not  in  one  army,  but  in  a  group  of  armies, 
itti  under  two  brothers,  into  the  decaying  fragments  of  the 
Empire.  For  Islam  had  long  ceased  to  be  one  empire. 
orthodox  Sunnite  Abbasid  rule  had  shrunken  to  what  was 
Bab)'lonia;  and  even  in  Bagdad  the  Caliph  was  the  mere 
of  his  Turkish  palace  guards.  A  sort  of  mayor  of  the 
ptium^  a  Turk,  was  the  real  ruler.  East  of  the  Caliph,  in  Persia, 
iod  wast  of  him  in  Pale-stine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  Shiite  here- 
tioL  The  Se^uk  Turks  were  orthodox  Sunnites ;  they  now  sw^ept 
> "  A  TmMA  p^oplt  whom  leAdera  bad  Adopted  Judaum/*  iays  Hafold  WiiUama* 
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down  upon  and  conquered  the  Shiite  rulers  and  upetarte,  and 
established  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  the  Bagdad  Caliph, 
taking  over  the  temporal  powers  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  Very 
early  they  conquered  Armenia  from  the  Greeks,  and  then,  break- 
ing the  bounds  that  had  restrained  the  power  of  Islam  for  four 
centuries,  they  swept  on  to  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  mountain  barrier  of  Cilida 
that  had  held  the  Moslem  so  long  had  been  turned  by  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  from  the  northeast.  Under  Alp  Arslan,  who  had 
united  all  the  Seljuk  power  in  his  own  hands,  the  Turks  utterly 
smashed  the  Byzantine  army  at  the  battle  of  Manzikert,  or 
Melasgird  (1071).  The  effect  of  this  battle  upon  people's  imagi- 
nations was  very  great.  Islam,  which  had  appeared  far  gone  in 
decay,  which  had  been  divided  religiously  and  politically,  was  sud- 
denly discovered  to  have  risen  again,  and  it  was  the  secure  old 
Byzantine  Empire  that  seemed  on  the  brink  of  dissolution.  The 
loss  of  Asia  Minor  was  very  swift.  The  Seljuks  established  them- 
selves at  Iconium  (Konia),  in  what  is  now  Anatolia.  In  a  Kttle 
while  they  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Nicsea  over  against 
the  capital. 

§9 

We  have  already  told  of  the  attack  of  the  Normans  upon  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  the  west,  and  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo 
(1081);  and  we  have  noted  that  Constantinople  had  still  vivid 
memories  of  the  Russian  sea  raids  (1043).  Bulgaria,  it  is  true,  had 
been  tamed,  but  there  was  heavy  and  imcertain  warfare  going 
on  with  the  Petschenegs.  North  and  west,  the  emperor's  hands 
were  full.  This  swift  advance  of  the  Turks  into  country  that 
had  been  so  long  securely  Byzantine  must  have  seemed  like  the 
approach  of  final  disaster.  The  Eastern  Emperor,  Michael  VII, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  convergent  dangers,  took  a  step  that 
probably  seemed  both  to  himself  and  to  Rome  of  the  utmost 
political  significance.  He  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Gregory  VII, 
for  assistance.  His  appeal  was  repeated  still  more  urgently  by 
his  successor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  Pope  Urban  II. 

To  the  counsellors  of  Rome  this  must  have  presented  itself  as  a 
supreme  opportunity  for  the  assertion  of  the  headship  of  the  Pope 
over  the  entire  Christian  world. 
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Jm  thb  histor>'  we  have  traced  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  a 
nSgam  Bdvenunent  of  Christendom  —  and  through  Christendom 
of  fliBDkiiid  —  and  we  have  shown  how  naturally  and  how  neces- 
tti%,  because  of  the  tradition  of  world  empire,  it  found  a  centre 
at  Rome.  The  Pope  of  Rome  was  the  only  Western  patriarch ; 
bt  WM  the  religious  head  of  a  vast  region  in  which  the  ruhng  tongue 
VM  Latin ;  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  spoke 
(keek,  and  so  were  inaudible  throughout  his  domains;  and  the 
199  wordB  FUioque,  which  had  been  added  to  the  Latin  creed  (see 
ch^>.sacXf  {Siandchap.  xxxiii,  §  6),  had  split  off  the  Byzantine  Chris- 
lusby  one  of  those  impalpable  and  elusive  doctrinal  points  upon 
vUch  ibere  is  no  reconciliation.  (The  final  rupture  was  in  1054,) 
Tbt  life  of  the  Lateran  changed  in  its  quality  with  every  occupant 
of  the  ctiair  of  8t,  Peter :  sometimes  papal  Rome  was  a  den  of 
eorfiqitioii  and  uncleanneee,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  John 
[;  aoocietimee  it  was  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  widely  think- 
and  nobly  thinking  men.  But  behind  the  Pope  was  the 
ably  of  the  cardinals,  priests,  and  a  great  number  of  highly 
officials,  who  never,  even  in  the  darkest  and  wildest 
dqf%  loet  nght  altogether  of  the  very  grand  idea  of  a  divine  world 
dnmtnifmi  of  a  peace  of  Christ  throughout  the  earth  that  St. 
Jkmoed&e  bad  ejcpressed.  Through  ail  the  Middle  Ages  that  idea 
vat  the  guiding  influence  in  Rome.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  mean 
Midi  woidd  prevail  there,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  Rome 
viNlId  play  the  part  of  a  greedy^  treacherous,  and  insanely  cunning 
lU  waman;  followed  a  phase  of  masculine  and  quite  worldly 
perhaps,  or  a  phase  of  exaltation.  Came  an  interlude 
utietam  or  pedantry,  when  all  the  pressure  was  upon  exact 
Or  there  was  a  moral  collapse,  and  the  Lateran  became 
die  ihrone  of  some  sensuous  or  fi^thctic  autocrat,  ready  to  sell 
tvsy  hope  or  honour  the  Church  could  give  for  money  to  spend 
mfm  pleaaure  or  display.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  papaJ  ship  kept 
iUi  eottne,  and  came  presently  into  the  wind  again. 

la  this  period  to  which  we  have  now  come,  the  period  of  the 
dnpotll  oenturyi  we  discover  a  Rome  dominated  by  the  personal- 
ity of  an  exceptionally  great  statesman,  Hildebrand,  who  occupied 
fUJoui  official  positions  under  a  succession  of  Popes,  and  finally 
hMHW  Pope  himaelf  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII  (1073-1085). 
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We  find  that  under  his  influence,  vice,  sloth,  and  corruption  have 
been  swept  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  method  of  electing  the 
Popes  has  been  reformed,  and  that  a  great  struggle  has  been  waged 
with  the  Emperor  upon  the  manifestly  vital  question  of  "investi- 
tures," the  question  whether  Pope  or  temporal  monarch  should 
have  the  decisive  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  in  iheit 
domains.  Hitherto  the  Roman  clergy  had  been  able  to  many; 
but  now,  to  detach  them  effectually  from  the  world  and  to  make 
them  more  completely  the  instruments  of  the  church,  oelibacsy 
was  imposed  upon  all  priests.  .  .  .^ 

Gregory  VII  had  been  prevented  by  his  struggle  over  the  ia- 
vestitures  from  any  effectual  answer  to  the  first  appeal  from  Byaan- 
tium ;  but  he  had  left  a  worthy  successor  in  Urban  II  (1087-1099) ; 
and  when  the  letter  of  Alexius  came  to  hand,  Urban  seized  at 
once  upon  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  drawing  together  all  the 
thoughts  and  forces  of  Western  Europe  into  one  passion  and  pur- 
pose. Thereby  he  might  hope  to  end  the  private  warfare  that 
prevailed,  and  find  a  proper  outlet  for  the  immense  energy  of  the 
Normans.  He  saw,  too,  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  the  Byzantine 
power  and  Church  aside,  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
Church  over  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  envojrs  of  Alexius 
were  heard  at  a  church  council,  hastily  summoned  at  Piaoenza 
(=Placentia),  and  next  year  (1095),  at  Clermont,  Urban  held  a 
second  great  council,  in  which  all  the  slowly  gathered  strength  of 
the  Church  was  organized  for  a  universal  war  propaganda  against 
the  Moslems.  Private  war,  all  war  among  Cluistians,  was  to 
cease  until  the  infldel  had  been  swept  back  and  the  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  again  in  Christian  hands. 

Tlie  fervour  of  the  response  enables  us  to  understand  the  great 
work  of  creative  organization  that  had  been  done  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  previous  five  centuries.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  we  saw  Western  Europe  as  a  chaos  of  social  and 
political  fragments,  with  no  common  idea  nor  hope,  a  i^ystem 
shattered  almost  to  a  dust  of  self-seeking  individuals.  Now  in 
the  dawn  of  the  eleventh  century  there  is  everywhere  a  common 
belief,  a  linking  idea,  to  which  men  may  devote  then\^lves,  and  by 
which  they  can  co-operate  together  in  a  universal  enterprise.    We 

t  For  the  development  of  the  papacy,  see  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  Medianal  Europe. 
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mine  tiiat»  id  spite  of  much  weakness  and  intellectual  and  moral 
flnmadSKflB,  to  this  extent  the  Christian  Church  has  worked. 
We  are  able  to  measore  the  evil  phases  of  tenth-century  Rome,  the 
the  filthiness,  the  murders  and  violence,  at  their  proper 
>  by  the  scale  of  this  fact.  No  doubt  also  all  over  Christendom 
had  been  many  lazy,  evil,  and  foolish  priests;  but  it  is 
that  this  task  of  teaching  and  co-ordination  that  had 
I  aooompUshed  could  have  been  accomplished  onJy  through  a 
greal  mtiltttude  of  right^living  priests  and  monks  and  nuns, 
A  aew  and  greater  amphictyony,  the  amphictyony  of  Christendom, 
kid  mxDe  into  the  world,  and  it  had  been  built  by  thousands  of 
■m^jrEDoaa,  faithful  lives. 

Aid  Hub  reeponse  to  the  appeiil  of  Urban  the  Second  was  not 
wnJaw!  only  to  what  we  should  call  educated  people.  It  was 
101  mnply  knights  and  princes  who  were  willing  to  go  upon  this 
mm/it.  Side  by  side  with  the  figure  of  Urban  we  must  put  the 
IpTO  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  type  novel  to  Europe,  albeit  a  little 
mnmoetit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  This  man  appeared  preach- 
imllif  crtmade  to  the  common  people.  He  told  a  story  —  whether 
tntlhftil  or  untruthful  hardly  matters  in  this  connection^ — of  his 
to  Jenisalem,  of  the  wanton  destruction  at  the  Holy 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  took  it  in  1073,  and  of  the 
bratalitietii  and  delibteratc  cruellies  practised  upon  the 
Ckntian  pilgrima  to  the  Holy  Places.  Barefooted,  clad  in  a 
«Qifia  girmcst,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  bearing  a  huge  cross,  this 
Baa  IrainsDed  about  France  and  Germany,  and  everywhere  bar- 
iQfpQid  rast  crowds  in  church  or  street  or  market-place. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  discover  Europe  with  an  idea  and  a 
•sni !  Here  is  a  universal  response  of  indignation  of  the  story  of  a 
HBoto  wrong,  a  swift  understanding  of  a  common  cause  for 
fSA  MiA  poor  alike.  You  cannot  imagine  this  thing  happening 
m  lim  Empire  of  Augustus  Caesar,  or  indeed  in  any  previous  state 
k  the  world's  history.  Something  of  the  kind  might  perhaps  have 
hmponible  in  the  far  smaller  world  of  Hellas,  or  in  Arabia  before 
Um*  But  this  movement  affected  nations,  kingdoms,  tongues, 
nd  pBOfpks.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  something  new 
Ibil  haa  ecune  into  the  world,  a  new  clear  connection  of  the 
g'lT^Tft  interest  with  the  consciousness  of  the  common  man. 
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From  the  very  first  this  flaming  enthusiasm  was  mixed  with 
baser  elements.  There  was  the  cold  and  calculated  scheme  of  the 
free  and  ambitious  Latin  Church  to  subdue  and  replace  the 
emperor-ruled  Byzantine  Church;  there  was  the  freebooting 
instinct  of  the  Normans,  who  were  tearing  Italy  to  pieces,  which 
turned  readily  enough  to  a  new  and  richer  world  of  plunder;  and 
there  was  something  in  the  multitude  who  now  turned  their  faces 
east,  something  deeper  than  love  in  the  human  composition, 
namely,  fear-bom  hate,  that  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  propa- 
gandists and  the  exaggeration  of  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  the 
infidel  had  fanned  into  flame.  And  there  were  still  other  forces; 
the  intolerant  Seljuks  and  the  intolerant  Fatimites  lay  now  an  im- 
passable  barrier  across  the  eastward  trade  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
that  had  hitherto  flowed  through  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  or  through 
Egypt.  They  must  force  open  these  closed  channels,  unless 
Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  route  were  to  monopolize 
Eastern  trade  altogether.  Moreover,  in  1094  and  1095  there  had 
been  a  pestilence  and  famine  from  the  Scheldt  to  Bohemia,  and 
there  was  great  social  disorganization.  ''No  wonder,"  says  Mr. 
Ernest  Barker,  "that  a  stream  of  emigration  set  towards  the 
East,  such  as  would  in  modem  times  flow  towards  a  newly  dis- 
covered goldfield  —  a  stream  carrying  in  its  turbid  waters  much 
refuse,  tramps  and  bankrupts,  camp-followers  and  hucksters, 
fugitive  monks  and  escaped  villeins,  and  marked  by  the  same 
motley  grouping,  the  same  fever  of  Ufe,  the  same  alternations  of 
affluence  and  beggary,  which  mark  the  rush  for  a  goldfield  to-day.'' 

But  these  were  secondary  contributory  causes.  The  fact  of 
predominant  interest  to  the  historian  of  mankind  is  this  wiU  to 
crtAS(ide  suddenly  revealed  as  a  new  mass  possibility  in  human 
affairs. 

The  story  of  the  crusades  abounds  in  such  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque detail  that  the  writer  of  an  Outline  of  History  must  ride 
his  pen  upon  the  curb  through  this  alluring  field.  The  first  forces 
to  move  eastward  were  great  crowds  of  undisciplined  people 
rather  than  armies,  and  they  sought  to  make  their  way  by  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  southward  to  Constantinople. 
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lUi  was  the  **  people's  cniaade/*  Never  before  in  the  whole 
hislary  of  the  world  haii  there  been  such  a  spectacle  as  these 
IBMMO  of  practicaUy  leaderless  people  moved  by  an  idea.  It  was 
S  nqr  crude  idea.  When  they  got  among  foreigners,  they  do  not 
mem  to  have  realized  that  they  were  not  already  among  the  in- 
UA.    Two  great  mobs^  the  advance  guard  of  the  expeditioui 
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such  excesses  in  Hungary,  where  the  language  must 
iDCoroprchensible  t^  thetn,  as  to  provoke  the  Hun- 
Ml  to  destroy  them.  They  were  massacred,  A  third  hist 
I  wttha  grc^at  pogrom  of  the  Jews  in  the  Rhineland  —  for  the 
I  Mood  wa«  up  —  and  this  multitude  was  also  dispensed  in 
.  Two  other  hosts  under  Peter  got  through  i^nd  reached 
Bp  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  Emperor 
lliey  looted  and  committed  outrages  as  they  camOi 
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and  at  last  he  shipped  them  across  the  Bosphonis,  to  be  massacred 
rather  than  defeated  by  the  Seljuks  (1096). 

This  first  unhappy  appearance  of  the  "people''  as  people  in 
modem  European  history  was  followed  in  1097  by  the  organiied 
forces  of  the  First  Crusade.  They  came  by  diverse  routes  from 
France,  Normandy,  Flanders,  England,  Southern  Italy,  and  Sidljy 
and  the  will  and  power  of  them  were  the  Normans.  They  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  and  captured  Nicsea,  which  Alexius  snatched  away 
from  them  before  they  could  loot  it.  They  then  went  on  by  much 
the  same  route  as  Alexander  the  Great,  through  the  CQician  Gates, 
leaving  the  Turks  in  Konia  unconquered,  past  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Issus,  and  so  to  Antioch,  which  they  took  after  nearly  a  year's 
siege.  Then  they  defeated  a  great  reUeving  army  from  MosuL 
A  large  part  of  the  Crusaders  remained  in  Antioch,  a  smaller 
force  under  Godfrey  of  BouiUon  (in  Belgium)  went  on  to  Jera* 
salem.  ''After  a  Utde  more  than  a  month's  si^e,  the  dty  was 
finaUy  captured  (July  15).  The  slau^ter  was  terrible ;  the  blood 
of  the  conquered  ran  down  the  streets,  until  men  splashed  in 
blood  as  they  rode.  At  nightfall,  'sobbing  for  excess  oi  joy,'  the 
crusaders  came  to  the  Sepulchre  from  their  treading  of  the  wine- 
press, and  put  their  blood-stained  hands  together  in  prayer. 
So,  on  that  day  of  July,  the  First  Crusade  came  to  an  end."  ^ 

The  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  at  once  sdsed 
upon  by  the  Latin  clcrg>'  with  the  expedition,  and  the  Orthodox 
Christians  found  themselves  in  rather  a  worse  case  under  Latin  rule 
than  under  the  Turk.  There  were  already  Latin  principalities 
established  at  Antioch  and  Edcssa,  and  there  began  a  strugi^e  for 
ascendancy  between  these  various  courts  and  kings,  and  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  make  Jenisalem  a  property  of  the  Pope. 
These  are  complications  be>T>nd  our  present  scope. 

Let  us  quote,  howo^er,  a  characteristic  passage  from  Gibbon :  — 

*'In  a  style  less  grave  than  that  f)i  history,  I  should  perhaps 
compare  the  Elmperar  Alexius  to  the  jackal,  who  is  said  to  follow 
the  steps  and  to  devour  the  leavings  ot  the  lion.  Whatever  had 
been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the  First  Crusade,  they 
wore  amply  recompenscil  by  the  suhsequoit  b^iefits  which  he 
derived  from  the  expliHt^  of  the  Fraidcs.    His  dexterity  and 
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secured  their  first  conquest  of  Nicrea,  and  from  this 
thiialemng  statian  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
aegliboiirbood  of  Constantinople,  While  the  Crusaders,  with 
bliad  ralour,  advanced  into  tlie  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the 
0ifly  Greek  improved  the  favourable  occasion  when  the  eniirs  of 
tke  wm  ocmei  were  recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Iteb  were  driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios ;  the  cities 
of  EphoBUS  and  Sm>Tna,  of  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea 
wse  restored  to  the  empire,  which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  tbe  banks  of  the  Maeander  and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pam- 
fii^lia.  The  churches  resumed  their  splendour;  the  towns  were 
libldl  «Jid  fortified ;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled  with 
of  Christians,  who  were  gently  removed  from  the  more 
and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal  cares  we  may 
loiS^  Aleadus,  if  we  forget  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
yQtf  by  the  Latins^  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  reproach  of 
tnaMO  and  deoertion*  They  had  sworn  fidehty  and  obedience  to 
lit  throne;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enterprise  in 
,  or  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures ;  his  base  retreat 
their  obligations;  and  the  sword,  which  had  teen  the 
of  their  victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just 
iKiependenoe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to 
mm  his  obeolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
\  of  Cihcia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  possession  and 
ibie  to  his  arms.  The  great  army  of  the  Cmsaders 
IM  aimibilated  or  dispersed ;  the  principality  of  Antioch  was  left 
vkhcNit  a  bead,  by  the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond; 
Ui  rmaom  had  oppressed  him  with  a  heav>'  debt ;  and  his  Nor- 
QUI  foBowera  were  insufficient  to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks 
lad  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohemond  embraced  a  magnanimous 
Mdiataoii,  of  leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  io  his  kinsman,  the 
faitUlll  Tancred;  of  arming  the  West  against  the  Byzantine 
of  escecuting  the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the 
I  and  eacample  of  his  father  Guiscard,  His  embarkation  was 
\;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  Princess  Anna,  he 
I  the  hoaiile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin*  (Anna  Comnena 
that  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut  up  with  a  dead 
i;  and  eoodesoenda  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian  could  endure 
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the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is  unknown 
to  the  Latins.)  But  his  reception  in  France  was  dignified  by  the 
public  applause  and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter;  his 
return  was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted 
under  his  veteran  command ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled 
from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.  The  strength  of 
Durazzo  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progress  of  famine  and 
approach  of  winter,  eluded  his  ambitious  hopes;  and  the  venal 
confederates  were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace 
suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks." 

We  have  dealt  thus  lengthily  with  the  First  Crusade,  because 
it  displays  completely  the  quality  of  all  these  expeditions.  TbB 
reality  of  the  struggle  between  the  Latin  and  the  Byzantine  system 
became  more  and  more  nakedly  apparent.  In  1101  came  rein- 
forcements, in  which  the  fleet  of  the  mercantile  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  played  a  prominent  part,  and  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  extended.  The  year  1 147  saw  a  Second 
Crusade,  in  which  both  the  Emperor  Conrad  III  and  King  Louis 
of  France  participated.  It  was  a  much  more  stately  and  far  less 
successful  and  enthusiastic  expedition  than  its  predecessor.  It 
had  been  provoked  by  the  fall  of  Edessa  to  the  Moslems  in  1144. 
One  large  division  of  Germans,  instead  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
attacked  and  subjugated  the  still  pagan  Wends  east  of  the  Elbe. 
This,  the  Pope  agreed,  counted  as  crusading,  and  so  did  the  cap- 
ture of  Lisbon,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Portugal  by  the  Flemish  and  English  contingents. 

In  1169  a  Kurdish  adventurer,  named  Saladin,  became  ruler  of 
Egypt,  in  which  country  the  Shiite  heresy  had  now  fallen  before  a 
Sunnite  revival.  This  Saladin  reunited  the  efforts  of  Egypt  and 
Bagdad,  and  preached  a  Jehad,  a  Holy  War,  a  coimter-crusadei 
of  all  the  Moslems  against  the  Christians.  This  Jehad  excited 
almost  as  much  feeling  in  Islam  as  the  First  Crusade  had  done  in 
Christendom.  It  was  now  a  case  of  crusader  against  crusader; 
and  in  1187  Jerusalem  was  retaken.  This  provoked  the  Third 
Crusade  (1189).  This  also  was  a  grand  affair,  planned  jointly  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I(  known  better  as  Frederick  Barbarossa), 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  King  of  England  (who  at  that  time 
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iPBidoiaiiy  of  the  fairest  French  provinces).  The  papacy  played 
A  Kttndary  part  in  this  expedition ;  it  waa  in  one  of  it8  phases  of 
oMUflliietit ;  and  the  crusade  was  the  most  courtly^  chivakousi 
!■!  mmftiitio  of  all.  ReUgious  bitterness  was  mitigated  by  the 
idm  of  Imightly  gallantry,  which  obsessed  both  Saladin  and 
Badnfd  I  (11S9-1109)  of  England  (Cceurnle-Lion),  and  the  lover 
d  lanaDce  may  very  well  turn  to  the  romances  about  this  period 
for  Hs  flavour.  The  crusade  saved  the  principality  of  Antioch  for 
atiBMb  bwt  failed  to  retake  Jerusalem.  The  Christians,  however, 
laaffifil  in  poesession  of  the  seacoast  of  Palestine. 

By  the  time  of  the  Third  Crusade,  the  magic  and  wonder  had 
erne  out  of  theee  movements  altogether.  The  common  people 
bd  found  them  out*  Men  went,  but  only  kings  and  nobles 
ilfigljfed  hade ;  and  that  often  only  after  heavy  taxation  for  a 
The  idea  of  the  crusades  was  cheapened  by  their  too 
and  trivial  use.  Whenever  the  Pope  quarrelled  with 
now,  be  called  for  a  crusade,  until  the  word  ceased  to  mean 
iaythinii  but  an  attempt  to  give  flavour  to  an  unpalatable  civil 
nr.  Tbens  wna  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  in  the  south  of 
Ftaooe,  oee  against  John  (King  of  England),  one  against  the 
Smfunx  Frederick  11.  The  Popes  did  not  understand  the  necessity 
rfdlgnily  to  the  papacy.  They  had  achieved  a  moral  ascendancy 
ll  Cfantendom.  Forthwith  they  b<^an  to  fritter  it  away*  They 
cheapened  the  idea  of  the  crusades,  but  they  made  their 
power  of  excommunication,  of  putting  people  outside 
iU  iht  aacramentfl,  hopes,  and  comforts  of  religion,  ridiculous  by 
H  in  mere  disputes  of  policy.  Frederick  II  was  not  only 
against,  but  excommunicated  —  without  visible  injury. 
He  wae  csoommunicated  again  in  1239,  and  a  third  time  in  1245.^ 
Tbe  balk  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  never  reached  the  Holy  Land 
M  aL  It  started  from  Venice  (12Q2),  captured  Zara,  encamped 
A  Constantanople  (12a3),  and  finally,  in  1204,  stormed  the  city. 
U  waa  frankly  a  combined  attack  on  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Venice 
nraeh  of  the  coasts  and  i^^lands  of  the  empire^  and  a  Latin, 
ID  of  Flanders,  was  set  up  as  emperor  in  Constantinople, 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches  were  declared  to  be  reunited,  and 

'TiiliMi— lly  onlj  Iwie*,  tbe  ezoonununicatioQ  of  1245  was  a  renewal  by  Iiuio* 
Ml  fir  of  llwl  Ql  1289.^  E.  B. 
o 
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Latin  emperors  ruled  as  conquerors  in  C!onstantinople  from  1204  to 
1261. 

In  1212  occurred  a  dreadful  thing,  a  children's  crusade.  An 
excitement  that  could  no  longer  affect  sane  adults  was  spread 
among  the  children  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  the  Rhone  Vallqr* 
A  crowd  of  many  thousands  of  French  boys  marched  to  MarseiUes ; 
they  were  then  lured  on  board  ship  by  slave  traders,  who  sold  them 
into  slavery  in  Egypt.  The  Rhineland  children  tramped  into 
Italy,  many  perishing  by  the  way,  and  there  dispersed.  Pope 
Innocent  III  made  great  capital  out  of  this  strange  business. 
''The  very  children  put  us  to  shame,"  he  said;  and  sought  to 
whip  up  enthusiasm  for  a  Fifth  Crusade.  This  crusade  aimed  at 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  because  Jerusalem  was  now  held  by  the 
E^ptian  Sultan;  its  remnants  returned  in  1221,  after  an  in- 
glorious evacuation  of  its  one  capture,  Damietta,  with  the  Jeru- 
salem vestiges  of  the  True  Cross  as  a  sort  of  consolation  concessicm 
on  the  part  of  the  victor.  We  have  already  noted  the  earlier 
adventures  of  this  venerable  reUc  before  the  days  of  Muhammad 
in  chap,  xxxi,  §  2,  when  it  was  carried  off  by  Chosroes  II  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  recovered  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  Fragments  of 
the  True  Cross,  however,  had  always  been  in  Rome  at  the  church 
of  S.  Croce-in-Gerusalemme,  since  the  days  of  the  Empress  Helena 
(the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great)  to  whom,  says  the  legend, 
its  hiding-place  had  been  revealed  in  a  vision  during  her  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.^ 

The  Sixth  Crusade  (1229)  was  a  crusade  bordering  upon  absurd- 
ity. The  Emperor  Frederick  II  had  promised  to  go  upon  a  cm- 
Bade,  and  evaded  his  vow.  He  had  made  a  false  start  and  returned. 
He  was  probably  bored  by  the  mere  idea  of  a  crusade.  But 
the  vow  had  been  part  of  the  bargain  by  which  he  secured  the 
support  of  Pope  Innocent  III  in  his  election  as  emperor.    He 

>  "The  custody  of  the  True  Croaa,  which  on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed 
to  the  people,  was  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  alone  might 
gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they 
encased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries. 
But,  as  this  gainful  branch  of  conunerce  must  soon  have  been  annihilated,  it  waa 
found  convenient  to  suppose  that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power 
of  vegetation,  and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still  remaizksd 
•ntire  and  unimpaired."  —  Gibbon. 
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UiDsdf  in  reorganizing  the  govenimeiit  of  his  Sicilian 
1,  though  he  had  given  the  Pope  to  understand  that  he 
would  reitiiqutah  Uiese  possessions  if  he  became  emperor;  and 
tlie  Pope  WBB  anxious  to  stop  this  process  of  coosohdation  by 
MMliOg  him  to  the  Uoly  Land.  The  Pope  did  not  want  Frederick 
II«  or  any  German  emperor  at  all  in  Italy,  because  he  himself 
irtthed  to  nd©  Italy.  As  Frederick  II  remained  evasive^  Gregory 
IX  ecGommiinicated  him,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and 
iDfuM  hb  dominions  in  Italy  (1228).  Whereupon  the  Emperor 
wiili  an  anny  to  the  Holy  Land.  There  he  had  a  meeting 
\  the  Sultan  of  E^gypt  (the  Emperor  spoke  six  languages  freely, 
Arabic);  and  it  would  seem  those  two  gentlemen, 
of  aoeptical  opinions,  exchanged  views  of  a  congenial  sort, 
the  Pope  in  a  worldly  spirit,  debated  the  Mongolian 
nail  westward,  which  threatened  them  both  alike,  and  agreed 
iaaBjr  to  a  commercial  convention,  and  the  surrender  of  a  part 
M  the  Idttgdom  of  Jerusalem  to  Frederick.  This  indeed  was  a 
mm  aort  of  crusade,  a  crusade  by  private  treaty.  As  this  astonish- 
iai  emaader  had  been  excommunicated,  he  had  to  indulge  in  a 
poreiy  aeciilar  coronation  in  Jerusalem,  taking  the  crown  from  the 
iktf  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  church  from  which  all  the  clergy 
liid  (one.  Probably  there  was  no  one  to  show  him  the  Holy 
Flaois;  iodoed  these  were  presently  all  put  under  an  interdict  by 
tki  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  locked  up ;  manifestly  the  afTair 
difcrid  allogH^her  in  spirit  from  the  red  onslaught  of  the  First 
It  had  not  even  the  kindly  sociability  of  the  Caliph 
visit  Jiix  hundred  years  before*  Fi-ederick  II  rode  out  of 
almost  alone,  returned  from  this  unromiintic  success 
to  il4Xt  P^  Ws  affairs  there  in  order  very  rapidly,  chased  the 
lipil  aimiag  out  of  his  possessions,  and  obliged  the  Pope  to  give 
Ian  afaaohstioii  from  his  excommunication  (1230).  Tliis  Bixth 
Quade  was  indeed  not  only  the  rediiciio  ad  abmrdum  of  cnisades, 
lai  of  papal  eacccmimunications*  Of  this  Frederick  II  we  Bhidl 
Idl  QKHe  io  a  later  section,  because  he  was  very  typical  of  certain 
urn  forces  that  were  coming  into  European  affairs. 

Hit  Cbristtaiis  loRt  ^^         '  n  again  in  1244 ;  it  wa8  taken  from 
tea  ▼try  eaaily  by  ti  n  of  Eg^vpt  when  they  attempted 

ii  iatrigoe  agabst  him.    Tliis  provoked  the  Seventh  CruBade» 
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the  Crusade  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France  (Louis  IX),  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  Egypt  and  ransomed  in  1250.  Not  until  1918, 
when  it  fell  to  a  mixed  force  of  French,  British,  and  Indian  troops, 
did  Jerusalem  slip  once  more  from  the  Moslem  grasp.  •  .  • 

One  more  crusade  remains  to  be  noted,  an  expedition  to  Tunis 
by  this  same  Louis  IX,  who  died  of  fever  there. 

§11 

The  essential  interest  of  the  crusades  for  the  historian  of  man- 
kind lies  in  the  wave  of  emotion,  of  imifying  feeling,  that  animated 
the  first.  Thereafter  these  expeditions  became  more  and  more  an 
established  process,  and  less  and  less  vital  events.  The  First 
Crusade  was  an  occurrence  like  the  discovery  of  America;  the 
later  ones  were  more  and  more  like  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  idea  of  the  crusade  must  have  been 
like  a  strange  and  wonderful  light  in  the  sky;  in  the  thirteenth 
one  can  imagine  honest  burghers  saying  in  tones  of  protest, 
''What !  another  crusade  !*'  The  experience  of  St.  Louis  in  Egypt 
is  not  like  a  fresh  experience  for  mankind ;  it  is  much  more  like 
a  round  of  golf  over  some  well-known  links,  a  round  that  was 
dogged  by  misfortune.  It  is  an  insignificant  series  of  events. 
The  interest  of  life  had  shifted  to  other  directions. 

The  beginning  of  the  crusades  displays  all  Europe  saturated  by 
a  naive  Christianity,  and  ready  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Pope 
trustfully  and  simply.  The  scandals  of  the  Lateran  during  its 
evil  days,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  now,  were  practically  un- 
known outside  Rome.  And  Gregory  VII  and  Urbto  II  had  re- 
deemed all  that.  But  intellectually  and  morally  their  successors  at 
the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican  *  were  not  equal  to  their  opportunities. 
The  strength  of  the  papacy  lay  in  the  faith  men  had  in  it,  and  it 
used  that  faith  so  carelessly  as  to  enfeeble  it.  Rome  has  alwa3r8 
had  too  much  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  priest  and  too  little  of  the 
power  of  the  prophet.  So  that  while  the  eleventh  century  was  a 
century  of  ignorant  and  confiding  men,  the  thirteenth  was  an  i 


1  The  Popes  inhabited  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  until  1305,  when  a  French  P6p6 
set  up  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  When  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome  in  1877  Aff 
Lateran  was  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  became  the  seat  of  the 
papal  court.  It  was,  among  other  advantages,  much  nearer  to  the  papal  stranc- 
bold,  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo. 
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dl  kacyviflig  and  disillujsioned  men.     It  was  a  far  more  civilized 
ifid  profoutMUy  sceptical  world. 

The  bisliope,  pdests,  and  the  monastic  institutions  of  Latin 
Chriiieiiilotu  liefore  the  days  of  Gregory  VII  had  i>een  perhaps 
ndbcr  looody  linked  together  and  very  variable  in  quidity ;   but 
it  ii  doir  that  they  wercj  b&  a  rule,  intensely  intimate  with  the 
poftk  among  whom  they  found  themselves^  and  with  much  of 
tki  sfBisI  of  Jesus  still  alive  in  them ;  they  were  trusted,  and  they 
hd  Monnous  power  within  the  conscience  of  their  followers.     The 
tedh,  in  oomparison  with  its  later  state,  was  more  in  the  hands 
rflocftl  laymen  and  the  local  ruler ;  it  lacked  its  later  universality. 
XhB  eoergctic  bracing  up  of  the  church  organization  by  Gregory 
VH,  which  was  designed  to  increase  the  central  power  of  Rome, 
knka  nmny  subtle  filaments  between  priest  and  monastery  on  the 
M0  haodf  and  the  countr}^-side  about  them  on  the  other.    Men 
rf  bath  and  wisdom  believe  in  growth  and  their  fellow  men  ;  but 
even  such  priests  as  Gregory  VII,  believe  in  the  false 
'*  of  an  imposed  discipline.    The  squabble  over  in- 
made  every  prince  in  Christendom  suspicious  of  the 
as  agents  of  a  foreign  power ;  this  suspicion  Altered  down 
to  lbs  parniies.     The  poUtical  enterprises  of  the  papacy  necessi- 
laled  an  increasing  demand  for  money.    Already  in  the  thirteenth 
H  was  being  said  everywhere  tliat  the  priests  were  not 
that  they  were  always  hunting  for  money. 
la  the  days  of  ignorance  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  willing- 
fioa  to  beEevc  the  Catholic  priesthood  good  and  wise.     Relatively 
il  WWB  better  and  wiser  in  those  days.     Great  powers  1:)eyond  her 
^■^»**— ^  ftmetaona  had  been  entrusted  to  the  church,  and  very 
tttnonfiaary  freedoms.    Of  this  confidence  the  fullest  advantage 
had  been  taken.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  church  had  become  a 
ilale  within  the  state.    It  had  its  own  law  courts.    Cases  in- 
Tohriag  not  merely  priestSi  but  monks,  students^  crusaders,  widows, 
ecpbantt  and  Ibe  helplessj  were  reserved  for  the  clerical  courts; 
and  wbeotver  the  rites  or  rules  of  the  church  were  involved,  there 
the  eburcfa  d&imed  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  as  wills,  mar- 
lyif,  oatha,  and  of  course  over  heresy,  sorcery,  and  blasphemy. 
Tk&0  were  numerous  clerical  prisons  in  which  ofTenders  might 
list  aD  their  Uvea.    Tlie  Pope  was  the  supreme  law-giver  of 
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Christendom,  and  his  court  at  Rome  the  final  and  decisiye  ooart 
of  appeal.  And  the  church  levied  taxes;  it  bad  not  only  vast 
properties  and  a  great  income  from  fees,  but  it  imposed  a  taJt 
of  a  tenth,  the  tithe,  upon  its  subjects.  It  did  not  call  for 
this  as  a  pious  benefaction ;  it  demanded  it  as  a  right.  Tbo 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now  claiming  exemption  from  lay 
taxation. 

This  attempt  to  trade  upon  their  peculiar  prestige  and  evade 
their  share  in  fiscal  burdens  was  certainly  one  very  considerable 
factor  in  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  clergy.  Apart  finom 
any  question  of  justice,  it  was  impolitic.  It  made  taxes  seem  ten 
times  more  burthensome  to  those  who  had  to  pay.  It  made 
everyone  feel  the  immunities  of  the  church.  And  a  still  mora 
extravagant  and  imwise  claim  made  by  the  church  was  the  daini 
to  the  power  of  dispensation.  The  Pope  might  in  many  instanoea 
set  aside  the  laws  of  the  church  in  individual  cases ;  he  mi^t  allow 
cousins  to  marry,  permit  a  man  to  have  two  wives,  or  rdeaaa 
anyone  from  a  vow.  But  to  do  such  things  is  to  admit  that  the 
laws  affected  are  not  based  upon  necessity  and  an  inherent 
righteousness;  that  they  are  in  fact  restrictive  and  vexatious. 
The  law-giver,  of  all  beings,  most  owes  the  law  allegiance.  He  oC 
all  men  should  behave  as  though  the  law  compelled  him.  But 
it  is  the  universal  weakness  of  mankind  that  what  we  are  given  to 
administer  we  presently  imagine  we  own. 

§12 

The  Emperor  Frederick  II  is  a  very  convenient  example  of  the 
sort  of  doubter  and  rebel  the  thirteenth  century  could  produce* 
It  may  be  interesting  to  tell  a  little  of  this  intelligent  and  cynical 
man.  He  was  the  son  of  the  German  Emperor,  Henry  VI,  and 
grandson  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Roger  I,  the  Norman  King  of  Sicily.  He  inherited  this  kingdom 
in  1198,  when  he  was  four  years  old ;  his  mother  was  his  guardian 
for  six  months,  and  when  she  died.  Pope  Innocent  III  (1198  to 
1216)  became  regent  and  guardian.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
exceptionally  good  and  remarkably  mixed  education,  and  his 
accomplishments  earned  him  the  flattering  title  of  Stupor  mundi, 
the  amazement  of  the  world.    The  result  of  getting  an  Arabic 
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oC  Christianity,  and  a  Christian  view  of  Islam,  was  to  make 
bdBere  that  all  religions  were  impostures,  a  view  held  perhaps 
bf  numy  a  stifled  obeerver  in  the  Age  of  Faith,  But  he  talked 
about  hm  views;  his  blasphemies  and  heresies  are  on  record. 
up  under  the  arrogant  rule  of  Itmocent  III,  who  never 
lo  have  reahxed  that  his  ward  had  come  of  age,  he  developed 
a  jll^Uy  humorous  evasiveness.  It  was  the  papal  poliey  to 
pmml  any  fresh  coalescence  of  the  power  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  it  waa  equally  Frederick*s  determination  to  get  whatever  he 
BOIlld.  When  presently  opportunity  offered  him  the  imperial 
ODvn  of  Germany,  he  secured  the  Pope's  support  hy  agreeing,  if 
b  were  elected,  to  relinquish  his  possessions  in  Sicily  and  South 
htif^  and  to  put  down  heresy  in  Germany.  For  Innocent  III 
VK  one  of  the  great  persecuting  Popes,  an  able,  grasping,  and 
(For  a  Pope,  he  was  exceptionally  young.  He 
Pope  at  thirty-seven.)  It  was  Innocent  who  had  preached 
a  enid  crusade  against  the  heretics  in  the  aouth  of  Franc^)  a 
that  presently  became  a  looting  expedition  beyond  his 
So  noon  as  Frederick  was  elected  emperor  (1211),* 
praflecd  for  the  performance  of  the  vows  and  promises 
ht  imi  wruog  from  his  dutiful  ward.  The  clerg>'  were  to  be  freed 
fcan  lay  luriadiction  and  from  taxation,  and  exemplary  cruelties 
»»  lo  be  piractised  upon  the  heretics.  None  of  which  things 
FMerick  did*  As  we  have  already  told,  he  woidd  not  even  rehn- 
ipUh  Skily.  He  liked  Sicily  as  a  place  of  residence  better  than 
k  ikad  Germany. 

boiocciit  III  died  baffled  in  1216,  and  his  successor,  Honorius 
in.  HTectiHl  nothing.  Honorius  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX 
(1227),  who  e\*idcntly  came  to  the  papal  throne  with  a  nervous 
rcKitutioD  to  master  this  perplexing  young  man.  He  excommuoi- 
med  him  at  once  for  failing  to  start  upon  his  cnisade,  which  was 
mm  tirdve  years  overdue ;  and  he  denounced  his  vices,  heresies, 
lad  gesieril  oGfeoces  in  a  pubhc  letter  (1227).  To  this  Frederick 
to  a  far  abler  document  addressed  to  all  the  princes  of 
document  of  extreme  importance  in  history,  because  it 
I  the  first  clear  statement  of  the  issue  between  the  pretensions  of 
be  Pope  to  be  absolute  ruler  of  all  Christendom,  and  the  claims  of 

ifli  VB0  croimMl  empsror  m  1220  by  Honoriua  111,  the  «uooMaor  of  Itmocenl. 
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the  secular  rulers*^  This  conflict  had  always  been  smouldering; 
it  had  broken  out  here  in  one  form,  and  there  in  another ;  but  now 
Frederick  put  it  in  clear  general  terms  upon  which  men  oould 
combine  together. 

Having  delivered  this  blow,  he  departed  upon  the  pacific  crusade 
of  which  we  have  already  told.  In  1239,  Gregory  IX  was  ex- 
commimicating  him  for  a  second  time,  and  renewing  that  warfare 
of  public  abuse  in  which  the  papacy  had  already  suffered  severely. 
The  controversy  was  revived  after  Gregory  IX  was  dead,  when 
Innocent  IV  was  Pope;  and  again  a  devastating  letter,  which 
men  were  bound  to  remember,  was  written  by  Frederick  against 
the  church.  He  denoimced  the  pride  and  irreligion  of  the  deigy, 
and  ascribed  all  the  corruptions  of  the  time  to  their  pride  and 
wealth.  He  proposed  to  his  fellow  princes  a  general  confiscation 
of  church  property  —  for  the  good  of  the  chmrch.  It  was  a 
suggestion  that  never  afterwards  left  the  imagination  of  the  Ehiro* 
pean  princes. 

We  will  not  go  on  to  tell  of  his  last  years  or  of  the  disaster  at 
Parma,  due  to  his  carelessness,  which  cast  a  shadow  of  failure  over 
his  end.  The  particular  events  of  his  life  are  far  less  significant 
than  its  general  atmosphere.  It  is  possible  to  piece  together  some- 
thing of  his  court  life  in  Sicily.  He  is  described  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  as  ''red,  bald,  and  short-sighted";  but  his  features 
were  good  and  pleasing.  He  was  luxurious  in  his  way  of  living, 
and  fond  of  beautiful  things.  He  is  described  as  licentious.  But 
it  is  clear  that  his  mind  was  not  satisfied  by  religious  scepticism, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  effectual  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
He  gathered  Jewish  and  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers 
at  his  court,  and  he  did  much  to  irrigate  the  Italian  mind  with 
Saracenic  influences.  Through  him  Arabic  numerals  and  algebra 
were  introduced  to  Christian  students,  and  among  other  philoso- 
phers at  his  court  was  Michael  Scott,  who  translated  portions  of 
Aristotle  and  the  commentaries  thereon  of  the  great  Arab  philoso- 
pher Averroes  (of  Cordoba).  In  1224  Frederick  foimded  the 
University  of  Naples,  and  he  enlarged  and  enriched  the  great 
medical  school  at  Salerno  University,  the  most  ancient  of  uni- 

1  Some  authorities  deny  his  authorship  of  this  letter.  See  A.  L.  Smith's  Church 
and  State  in  the  Middle  Agea, 
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He  also  founded  a  zoological  garden.  He  left  a  book 
m  hawldogt  which  shows  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer 
of  llie  hahita  of  birds,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  Italians  to  write 
lUbui  vorse.  Italian  poetry  was  indeed  born  at  his  court.  He 
Ihm  been  eaUed  by  an  able  writer,  'Hhe  first  of  the  modems/' 
lod  th©  phraso  expresses  aptly  the  unprejudiced  detachment  of 
\  tntdlectual  side.  His  was  an  aU-round  originality.  During  a 
dMurtage  ho  introduced  and  made  a  success  of  a  coinage  of 
leather,  bearing  his  promise  to  pay  in  gold,  a  sort  of 
bunk-note  issue.^ 
la  ipita  of  the  torrent  of  abuse  and  calumny  in  which  Frederick 
vit  dtvtiehedi  he  left  a  profound  impression  upon  the  popular 
Jmsijimtion,  He  is  stiU  remembered  in  South  Italy  almost  as 
fifidly  as  is  Napoleon  I  by  the  peasants  of  France ;  he  is  the  '*  Gran 
Merigp.*^  And  German  scholars  declare '  that,  in  spite  of  Fred- 
mk't  maoifest  dislike  for  Germany,  it  is  he,  and  not  Frederick 
l  FVttferiek  Barbaroasa,  to  whom  that  German  legend  originally 
litaebed  —  Uiai  legend  which  represent*  a  great  monarch  slumber- 
ia(  in  a  deep  cavern,  his  beard  grown  round  a  stone  table,  against 
i  A§f  of  awakening  when  the  world  will  be  restored  by  him  from 
aa  sxtremjiy  of  disorder  to  peace.  Afterwards,  it  seems,  the 
transferred  to  the  Crusader  Barbarossa,  the  grand- 
►  of  PVoderick  II. 
k  fffieult  child  was  Frederick  II  for  Mother  Church,  and  he 
mm  only  the  precursor  of  many  such  difiicult  children.  The 
and  educated  gentlemen  throughout  Europe  read  his 
and  discussed  them.  The  more  enterprising  university 
found,  marked,  and  digested  the  Arabic  Aristotle  he  had 
asdt  aceetstUe  to  them  in  Latin.  Salerno  cast  a  baleful  light 
QpM  Rome.  All  sorts  of  men  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
htSHtf  of  the  excommunications  and  interdicts  that  were  levelled 
liFTHSflcIC* 


■i  nUliar  Uiaa  I«ftUi«r.     Suoli  promliea  on  i»Archxti8iit  wer* 
i^  «ai  1^  tb*  Cftfthttc^aiAfifl.     Was  Froderiok'a  money  %n  inberitaao^  from  Aa 
iM  tedhlon  livstMi  on  in  Sidly  dnoe  CArth&gimAQ  timecT  —  E.  B. 
Till  if    BrUmmma,  mit. '  F^edmek  U/' 
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§13* 

We  have  said  that  Innocent  III  never  seemed  to  realize  that  his 
ward,  Frederick  11,  was  growing  up.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
papacy  never  seemed  to  realize  that  Europe  was  growing  up.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  intelligent  modem  student  of  history  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  underl3ring  idea  of  the  papal  court,  with  the 
idea  of  one  universal  rule  of  righteousness  keeping  the  peace  ci 
the  earthy  and  not  to  recognize  the  many  elements  of  nobility  that 
entered  into  the  Lateran  policy.  Sooner  or  later  mankind  must 
come  to  one  universal  peace,  unless  oiu*  race  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  power  of  its  own  destructive  inventions ;  and  that 
universal  peace  must  needs  take  the  form  of  a  government,  that 
is  to  say  a  law-sustaining  organization,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  religious;  a  government  ruling  men  through  the  educated 
co-ordination  of  their  minds  in  a  common  conception  of  human 
history  and  hiunan  destiny. 

The  papacy  we  must  now  recognize  as  the  first  clearly  con- 
scious attempt  to  provide  such  a  government  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  too  earnestly  examine  its  deficiencies  and  inadequacies, 
for  every  lesson  we  can  draw  from  them  is  necessarily  of  the 
greatest  value  to  us  in  forming  oiu*  ideas  of  our  own  international 
relationships.  We  have  tried  to  suggest  the  main  factors  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  it  now  behoves  us  to 
attempt  a  diagnosis  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Church  to  secure 
and  organize  the  good  will  of  mankind. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  student  is  the  intermittenoe 
of  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  establish  the  world  City  of  God. 
The  policy  of  the  church  was  not  whole-heartedly  and  continuously 
set  upon  that  end.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  some  fine 
personality  or  some  group  of  fine  personalities  dominated  it  in 
that  direction.  The  kingdom  of  God  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  preached  was  overlaid,  as  we  have  explained,  almost  from 
the  beginning  by  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  traditions  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  of  an  intellectually  inferior  type.  Christianity 
almost  from  its  commencement  ceased  to  be  purely  prophetic 

1  In  relation  to  this  section,  see  the  chapter  on  the  '*  Unity  of  the  Middle  Ages'! 
In  F.  S.  Marvin's  Unity  of  Western  CivUwUion, 
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OiBtive.  It  entangled  itself  with  archaic  traditions  of  human 
with  Mithraic  blood-cleansing,  with  priestcraft  as 
M  human  society »  and  with  elaborate  doctrines  about  the 
of  the  divinity.  The  gory  forefinger  of  the  Etruscan 
cuudmiis  emphasized  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
Ihi  anotal  complexity  of  the  Alexandrian  Greek  entangled  theux. 
h  tiM  inevitable  jangle  of  tJiese  incoinpatibles  the  church  had 
dogniatic.  In  despair  of  other  solutions  to  its  intellectual 
it  bad  resorted  to  arbitrary  autliority.  It«  priests  and 
were  more  and  more  men  moulded  to  creeds  and  dogmas 
mi  mi  prooedureB;  by  the  time  they  became  cardinals  or  popes 
Aqr  were  luually  oldish  men^  habituated  to  a  politic  struggle  for 
ends  and  no  longer  capable  of  world-wide  views.  They 
w&nted  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  in  the 
houto  of  men  —  they  had  forgotten  about  that ;  they  wanted  to 
n  the  pow«r  of  the  church,  which  was  their  own  power,  dominat- 
Tbey  were  prepared  to  bargain  even  with  the  hates  and 
Itsla  in  men's  hearts  to  ensure  that  power.  And  it  was 
many  of  them  probably  doubted  secretly  of  the  entire 
of  their  vast  and  elaborate  doctrinal  fabric,  that  they 
bfook  no  discussion  of  it.  They  were  intolerant  of  ques- 
ot  Ammnif  nut  because  they  were  sure  of  their  faith,  but  be* 
they  were  not.  They  wanted  conformity  for  reasons  of 
poBcjr.  By  the  thirteenth  century  the  church  was  evidently  al- 
mdy  morbidly  anxious  about  the  gnawing  doubts  that  might 
(■■mil/  lay  the  whole  structure  of  its  pret^^nsions  in  niins.  It 
hid  DO  Mfeoity  of  soul.  It  waa  hunting  everywhere  for  heretics 
11  tioMd  oU  ladies  are  said  to  look  under  beds  and  in  cupboards 
lorbiir^ani  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
We  have  already  mentionefl  (chap,  xxxi,  §  5)  the  Persian  Mani 
eroetfied  and  flayed  in  the  year  277.  His  way  of  rcpresent- 
le  between  good  and  evil  was  as  a  struggle  between  a 
of  light  which  was^  as  it  were,  in  rebellion  against  a  power  of 
inherent  in  the  universe.  All  these  profound  m3rsteries 
\y  representisil  by  symbols  and  poetic  expressions,  and 
of  Mm  atill  find  a  rei^imnsc  in  many  intellectual  tempera* 
to*day.  One  may  hear  ManicbsBan  doctrines  from  many 
pulpits.    But  the  orthodox  Catholic  symbol  was  a  dif* 


dia 
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ferent  one.  These  Manichsean  ideas  had  spread  very  widely  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Bulgaria  and  the  south  of  France.  In 
the  south  of  France  the  people  who  held  them  were  called  the 
Cathars  or  Albigenses.  Their  ideas  jarred  so  little  with  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  devout  Chris- 
tians. As  a  body  they  lived  lives  of  conspicuous  virtue  and  purity 
in  a  violent,  undisciplined,  and  vicious  age*  But  they  questioned 
the  doctrinal  soundness  of  Rome  and  the  orthodox  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  They  thought  Jesus  was  a  rebel  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  his  harmonious  son. 
Closely  associated  with  the  Albigenses  were  the  Waldenses,  the 
followers  of  a  man  called  Waldo,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite 
soundly  Catholic  in  his  theology,  but  equally  offensive  to  the 
church  because  he  denounced  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  dergy. 
This  was  enough  for  the  Lateran,  and  so  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
Innocent  III  preaching  a  crusade  against  these  unfortunate 
sectaries,  and  permitting  the  enlistment  of  every  wandering 
scoundrel  at  loose  ends  to  carry  fire  and  sword  and  rape  and  every 
conceivable  outrage  among  the  most  peaceful  subjects  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  accounts  of  the  cruelties  and  abominations 
of  this  crusade  are  far  more  terrible  to  read  than  any  account  of 
Christian  martyrdoms  by  the  pagans,  and  they  have  the  added 
horror  of  being  indisputably  true. 

This  black  and  pitiless  intolerance  was  an  evil  spirit  to  be  mixed 
into  the  project  of  a  rule  of  God  on  earth.  This  was  a  spirit  en- 
tirely counter  to  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  do  not  hear  of 
his  smacking  the  faces  or  wringing  the  wrists  of  recalcitrant  or  un- 
responsive disciples.  But  the  Popes  during  their  centuries  of 
power  were  always  raging  against  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the 
intellectual  sufficiency  of  the  church. 

And  the  intolerance  of  the  church  was  not  confined  to  religious 
matters.  The  shrewd,  pompous,  irascible,  and  rather  malignant 
old  men  who  manifestly  constituted  a  dominant  majority  in  the 
coimcils  of  the  church,  resented  any  knowledge  but  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  distrusted  any  thought  at  all  that  they  did  not  correct 
and  control.  They  set  themselves  to  restrain  science,  of  which 
they  were  evidently  jealous.  Any  mental  activity  but  their  own 
struck  them  as  being  insolent.    Later  on  they  were  to  have  a 
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le  upon  the  question  of  the  earth's  position  in  space, 

it  moved  round  the  sun  or  not.    This  was  really  not 

of  the  church  at  all.     She  might  very  well  have  left 

thci  things  that  are  reason^s,  but  she  seems  to  have  been 

by  an  inner  necessity  to  estrange  the  intellectual  con- 

t  m  mm. 

this  intolerance  sprung  from  a  real  intensity  of  conviction 
il  wmM  have  becm  bad  enough,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
leaRsdy  disguised  contempt  for  the  intelligence  and  mental  dig- 
^  of  the  common  man  that  make^  it  far  less  acceptable  to  our 
I  judgments^  and  which  no  doubt  made  it  far  less  acceptable 
In  die  free  spirtta  of  the  time.  We  have  told  quite  dispassionately 
Ihe  policy  of  the  Roman  church  towards  her  troubled  sister  in  the 
IbtL  Many  of  the  tools  and  expedients  she  used  were  abominable, 
h  her  treatment  of  her  own  people  a  streak  of  real  cynicism  is 
fiable*  She  destroyed  her  prestige  by  disregarding  her  own  teach- 
ing of  liglitaoiumees.  Of  dispensations  we  have  already  spoken 
(1 11).  Her  crowning  folly  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  sale 
«f  imbalgmcmf  whereby  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  in  purgatory 
floiiki  be  commuted  for  a  money  payment.  But  the  spirit  that 
U  at  last  to  this  shameless  and,  as  it  proved,  disajstrous  pro- 
already  very  evident  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 


Long  before  the  seed  of  criticism  that  Frederick  II  had  sown  had 
pnoiBated  in  men's  minds  and  produced  it.s  inevitable  crop  of 
iriidBoD,  there  was  apparent  a  strong  feeling  in  Christ^^ndom  that 
il  waa  not  weD  with  the  spiritual  atmosphere.  There  began 
memmmiM,  movements  that  nowadays  we  should  call  *'  revivalist/' 
wikliiii  the  ditircb,  that  implied  rather  than  uttered  a  criticism  of 
(ke  nifieieiioy  of  her  existing  methods  and  organization.  Men 
t  freeh  forma  of  righteous  living  outside  the  monasteries  and 
One  notable  figure  is  that  of  St,  Francis  of  Asaisi 
QlSl-lSS).  W©  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  of  how  this 
3roang  gentleman  gave  up  all  the  amenities  and  ease  of 
■ffld  went  forth  to  geek  God ;  the  opening  of  the  story  is 
thi*  early  experiences  of  Gautama  Buddha.  He  had  a 
I  eon%*efidon  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  anrl,  taking  a 
f  extreme  poverty,  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  imitation  of  the 
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life  of  Christy  and  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wretched,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  service  of  the  lepers,  who  then  abounded  in 
Italy.  He  was  joined  by  great  multitudes  of  disciples,  and  so  the 
first  Friars  of  the  Franciscan  Order  came  into  existence.  An  ord^ 
of  women  devotees  was  set  up  beside  the  original  oonfratendty» 
and  in  addition  great  nimibers  of  men  and  women  were  brou^t 
into  less  formal  association.  He  preached,  unmolested  by  the 
Moslems,  be  it  noted,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  though  the  Fifth 
Crusade  was  then  in  progress.  His  relations  with  the  church 
are  still  a  matter  for  discussion.^  His  work  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Innocent  III,  but  while  he  was  in  the  East  there  was  a 
reconstitution  of  his  order,  intensifying  its  discipline  and  sub- 
stituting authority  for  responave  impulse,  and  as  a  consequenoe  of 
these  changes  he  resigned  its  headship.  To  the  end  he  dung 
passionately  to  the  ideal  of  poverty,  but  he  was  hardly  dead  before 
the  order  was  holding  property  through  trustees  and  building  a 
great  church  and  monastery  to  his  memory  at  Assisi.  The  di£h 
ciplines  of  the  order  that  were  applied  after  his  death  to  his  inome- 
diate  associates  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  persecu- 
tion ;  several  of  the  more  conspicuous  zealots  for  simplicity  were 
scourged,  others  were  imprisoned,  one  was  killed  while  attempting 
to  escape,  and  Brother  Bernard,  the  "first  disciple,"  passed  a 
year  in  the  woods  and  hills,  hunted  like  a  wild  beast. 

This  struggle  within  the  Franciscan  Order  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  because  it  foreshadows  the  great  troubles  that  were  coming 
to  Christendom.  All  through  the  thirteenth  century  a  section 
of  the  Franciscans  were  straining  at  the  rule  of  the  church,  and 
in  1318  four  of  them  were  burnt  alive  at  Marseilles  as  incorrigible 
heretics.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  between 
the  teaching  and  spirit  of  St.  Francis  and  that  of  Waldo  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  founder  of  the  murdered  sect  of  Waldenses. 
Both  were  passionately  enthusiastic  for  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But  while  Waldo  rebelled  against  the  ch\u*ch,  St. 
Francis  did  his  best  to  be  a  good  child  of  the  ch\u*ch,  and  his 
comment  on  the  spirit  of  official  Christianity  was  only  implicit. 
But  both  were  instances  of  an  outbreak  of  conscience  against 
authority  and  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  church.    And  it  is 

1  See  Paul  Sal)atier'fl  Vie  de  <$.  FrancoU  d^Asaiee  (Engliah  trana.  by  Houghton). 
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pUn  lliftt  in  the  second  instance,  as  in  the  first,  the  church  scented 
BbiEoci* 

A  vwy  different  character  to  St.  Francis  was  the  Spaniard  St, 
Domaaic  (1170-1221),  who  was^  of  all  things,  orthodox.  He  had 
ipMakA  for  the  argumentative  conversion  of  heretics,  and  he  waa 
tied  by  Pope  Innocent  III  to  go  and  preach  to  the 
His  work  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  fighting  and 
of  the  crusade;  whom  Dominic  could  not  convert, 
laDOcept*a  crusader  slew ;  j^et  his  very  activities  and  the  recogni- 
tioii  aod  encouragement  of  his  order  by  the  Pope  witness  to  the 
OBOg  tide  of  discussion,  and  to  the  persuasion  even  of  the  papacy 
Uttl  foroe  was  no  remedy.  In  several  respects  the  development 
rf  the  Black  Friars  or  Dominicans  —  the  Franciscans  were  the 
Giiy  FVtars  —  shows  the  Roman  church  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
imiiBiltiiig  itacif  more  and  more  deeply  to  organized  dogma,  and 
o  Ml  ft  bopeleas  conflict  with  the  quickening  intelligence  and  cour- 
^$  of  mftnlrind.  She  whose  one  duty  waa  to  lead,  chose  to  compel. 
TV  last  discourse  of  St*  Dominic  to  the  heretics  he  had  sought 
ta  QODTert  is  preeerved  to  us*  It  is  a  signpost  in  histor>^  It 
htatfm  the  fatal  exasperation  of  a  man  who  hss  lost  his  faith  in 
Ifce  poirar  of  truth  because  his  truth  has  not  prevailed.  '*For 
mmf  jeais/'  he  said,  **I  have  exhorted  you  in  vain,  with  gentle- 
Mn,  |ii«achitig,  praying,  and  weeping.  But  according  to  the 
proverfa  of  my  country,  'where  blessing  can  accomplish  nothing, 
Uom  may  avail/  We  shall  rouse  against  you  princes  and  prel- 
tta,  what  alas!  will  arm  nations  and  kingdoms  against  this 
bad  ^  .  *  and  thus  blows  will  avail  where  blessings  and  gentle- 
\  hotre  been  powerless."  * 
*  thirteenth  centur>'  saw  the  development  of  a  new  institution 
f  cbiirch,  the  papal  Inquisition.  Before  this  time  it  had  been 
for  the  Pope  to  make  otreasional  inquests  or  inquiries 
in  this  region  or  that,  but  now  Innocent  III  saw  in 
order  of  the  Dominicaas  a  powerful  instrument  of  sup- 
The  Inquisition  was  organized  as  a  standing  inquiry 
tbrir  direction,  and  with  fire  and  torment  the  church  set 
through  this  instmment,  to  assail  and  weaken  the  human 
to  which  its  sole  hope  of  world  domiDion  resided. 
>  Kncydopadia  Britannica,  wt.  "Doxaitiio/* 
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Before  the  thirteenth  century  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  in- 
flicted but  rarely  upon  heretics  and  unbelievers.  Now  in  a  hundred 
market-places  in  Europe  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  watched  the 
blackened  bodies  of  its  antagonists,  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
insignificant  people,  bum  and  sink  pitifully,  and  their  own  great 
mission  to  mankind  bum  and  sink  with  them  into  dust  and  ashes. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  were 
but  two  among  many  of  the  new  forces  that  were  arising  in 
Christendom,  either  to  help  or  shatter  the  ch\u*ch,  as  its  own 
wisdom  might  decide.  Those  two  orders  the  church  did  assimilate 
and  use,  though  with  a  little  violence  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
But  other  forces  were  more  frankly  disobedient  and  critical.  A 
century  and  a  half  later  came  Wyclifife  (1320-1384).  He  was  a 
leamed  doctor  at  Oxford ;  for  a  time  he  was  Master  of  Balliol ; 
and  he  held  various  livings  in  the  church.  Quite  late  in  his  life 
he  began  a  series  of  outspoken  criticisms  of  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy  and  the  imwisdom  of  the  church.  He  organized  a  number 
of  poor  priests,  the  Wycliffites,  to  spread  his  ideas  throughout 
England;  and  in  order  that  people  should  judge  between  the 
church  and  himself,  he  translated  the  Bible  into  English.  He  was 
a  more  leamed  and  far  abler  man  than  either  St.  Francis  or  St. 
Dominic.  Hq  had  supporters  in  high  places  and  a  great  following 
among  the  people;  and  though  Rome  raged  against  him,  and 
ordered  his  imprisonment,  he  died  a  free  man,  still  administering 
the  Sacraments  as  parish  priest  of  Lutterworth.  But  the  black 
and  ancient  spirit  that  was  leading  the  Catholic  church  to  its 
destmction  would  not  let  his  bones  rest  in  his  grave.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  his  remains  were  ordered  to 
be  dug  up  and  burnt,  an  order  which  was  carried  out  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pope  Martin  V  by  Bishop  Fleming  in  1428.  This  desecra- 
tion was  not  the  act  of  some  isolated  fanatic ;  it  was  the  official 
act  of  the  church. 

§14 

The  history  of  the  papacy  is  confusing  to  the  general  reader 
because  of  the  multitude  and  abundance  of  the  Popes.  They 
mostly  began  to  reign  as  old  men,  and  their  reigns  were  short, 
averaging  less  than  two  years  each.    But  certain  of  the  Popes 
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Bupply  i^'  !it  handlp«  for  the  student  to  grasp* 

Jffigory  I  (uL  1  j  the  Greiit,  th«?  first  monkish  Pope> 

tlm  friend  of  Benediet,  the  sender  of  the  English  mission.  Other 
nolevorthy^  Popes  arc  I>eo  III  (795-816),  who  crowned  Charle- 
iBigM,  tlie  tcudalous  Popes  John  XI  (931-936)  and  John  XII 
(IMIHMS),  which  latter  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I, 
sod  the  great  Hildehrand,  who  ended  his  da3rs  aa  Pope  Gregory 
Vn  (lOra-1085),  and  who  did  »o  much  by  establishing  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  dergy,  and  iDKLsting  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
cyrer  kinip  and  prineesi  to  centralis  the  power  of  the  church  in 
Boom*  The  nestt  Pope  but  one  after  Gregory  VII  was  Urban  11 
(1087-1 OM) I  the  Pope  of  the  First  Cm«adc.  The  period  from  the 
ttnie  of  Gr^or)'  MI  onward  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the 
pefti  period  of  ambiUon  and  effort  for  the  church.  There  woa  a 
real  euatained  attempt  to  unite  all  Christendom  under  a  purified 
aad  reofi^aziiied  church* 

Hie  lettiDf  up  of  Latin  kingdoms  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land^ 
in  lefiglcitii  oommunion  with  Rome,  after  the  First  Crusade,  marked 
ibe  opentnit  iitage  of  a  conquest  of  Eastern  Christianity  by  Rome 
Uiai  reached  its  climax  during  the  Latin  rule  in  Constantinople 
(iaM-1261). 

In  1 1 76,  at  Venice^  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa  (Frederick 
I)  knelt  to  the  Vbpe  Alescander  III,  recognised  his  spiritual  supreme 
ai^,  and  twoce  fealty  to  him.  But  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
m,  in  1181,  the  peculiar  weakoesa  of  the  papacy,  its  liability 
lo  fall  to  old  and  enfeebled  meHi  became  manifest.  Five  Popes 
lotiered  to  the  Laterao  to  die  within  the  epaoe  of  ten  years. 
Only  witJi  InDOoefil  III  (1198-1216)  did  another  vigorous  Pope 
take  ap  the  treat  policy  of  the  City  of  God. 

Under  Innoeent  III|  the  guardian  of  that  Emperor  Frederick 
II,  wboae  career  we  have  atn^ly  studied  in  ((  10  and  12,  and  the 
ire  Fbpea  who  foDowed  him,  the  Pope  of  Rome  came  nearer  to 
faeiof  the  monoreh  of  a  united  Christendom  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  and  waaeirer  to  be  again.  The  empire  was  weakened 
bjr  inlenal  dineneloiis,  Constantinople  was  in  Latin  hands,  from 
Bctlgaria  to  Ireland  and  from  Noni'ay  to  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  the 
Pope  waa  mpmie.  Yet  this  supremacy  was  more  apparnt  thaii 
For,  ae  we  have  aeen,  while  in  the  time  of  Urban  the  power 
m 
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of  faith  was  strong  in  all  Christian  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Innooenk 
III  the  papacy  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  the 
faith  and  conscience  of  the  common  people  was  turning  against  a 
merely  political  and  aggressive  church. 

The  church  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  extending  its  l^gal 
power  in  the  world,  and  losing  its  grip  upon  men's  consdenoes. 
It  was  becoming  less  persuasive  and  more  violent.  No  intelligent 
man  can  tell  of  this  process  or  read  of  this  process  of  failure  with- 
out very  mingled  feelings.  The  chiu'ch  had  sheltered  and  formed 
a  new  Europe  throughout  the  long  ages  of  European  darkness  and 
chaos ;  it  had  been  the  matrix  in  which  the  new  civilization  had 
been  cast.  But  this  new-formed  civilization  was  impelled  to  grow 
by  its  own  inherent  vitality,  and  the  church  lacked  sufficient  power 
of  growth  and  accommodation.  The  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  this  matrix  was  to  be  broken. 

The  first  striking  intimation  of  the  decay  of  the  living  and  sus- 
taining forces  of  the  papacy  appeared  when  presently  the  Popes 
came  into  conflict  with  the  growing  power  of  the  French  king. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  Germany  fell 
into  disunion,  and  the  French  king  began  to  play  the  rdle  of 
guard,  supporter,  and  rival  to  the  Pope  that  had  hitherto  fallen 
to  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  A  series  of  Popes  pursued  the 
policy  of  supporting  the  French  monarchs.  French  princes  were 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  with  the  support 
and  approval  of  Rome,  and  the  French  kings  saw  before  them  the 
possibility  of  restoring  and  ruling  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 
When,  however,  the  German  interregnum  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  II,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  came  to  an  end  and 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg  was  elected  first  Habsburg  Emperor  (1273)» 
the  policy  of  the  Lateran  began  to  fluctuate  between  France  and 
Germany,  veering  about  with  the  sympathies  of  each  successive 
Pope.  In  the  East  in  1261  the  Greeks  recaptured  Constantinople 
from  the  Latin  emperors,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  Greek  dy- 
nasty, Michael  Palseologus,  Michael  VIII,  after  some  unreal 
tentatives  of  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  broke  away  from  the 
Roman  communion  altogether,  and  with  that,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Latin  kingdoms  in  Asia,  the  eastward  ascendancy  of  the  Popes 
came  to  an  end. 
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b  12M  Boniface  VIII  became  Pope.  He  was  an  Italian,  hostile 
to  tile  Frrncfa,  and  full  of  a  sense  of  the  great  traditions  and  miBsion 
of  fiome.  For  a  time  he  carried  things  with  a  high  hand.  In 
1300  he  held  a  jubilee,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  pilgrims  assembled 
'So  great  was  the  influx  of  money  into  the  papal 
ft  that  two  assistants  were  kept  busy  with  rakes  collecting 
At  offerings  that  were  deposited  at  the  tomb  of  St,  Peter."  * 
But  thifl  festival  was  a  delusive  triumph.  It  is  easier  to  raise  a 
loii  of  excursionists  than  a  band  of  crusaders.  Boniface  camo 
talo  eonflict  w  ith  the  French  king  in  1302,  and  in  1303,  as  he  was 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  against  that 
he  was  surprised  and  arrested  in  his  own  ancestral 
at  Anagni,  l>y  Guillaume  de  Nogaret.  This  agent  from 
tW  FreDcfa  king  forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace,  made  hia  way 
tlw  bedroom  of  the  frightened  Vopc  —  he  was  lying  in  bed 
a  erom  in  his  hands  ^  and  heaped  threats  and  insults  upon 
Ubu  The  Pope  was  hberated  a  day  or  so  later  by  the  townspeople, 
md  retumed  to  Rome ;  but  there  he  was  seized  upon  and  again 
prtsooer  by  the  Orsini  family,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  the 
and  disillusioned  old  man  died  a  prisoner  in  their  hands. 
Ihm  ptoifAe  of  Anagni  did  resent  the  first  outrage,  and  rose 
ilttosl  Nofaret  to  liberate  Boniface,  but  then  Anagni  was  the 
Piape's  native  town.  The  important  point  to  note  is  that  the 
VimA  king,  in  this  rough  treatment  of  the  head  of  Christendom, 
W  acting  with  the  full  approval  of  his  people ;  he  had  summoned 
1  Mnndl  of  the  Three  Estates  of  France  (lords,  church,  and 
i)  and  gained  their  consent  before  proceeding  to  extrem- 
Neither  in  ItjJy,  Germany,  nor  England  was  there  the 
general  manifestation  of  disapproval  at  this  free  handling 
aovereign  pontiff.  The  idea  of  Christendom  had  decayed 
I  ptmtT  over  the  minds  of  men  had  gone. 

it  the  fourteenth  century  the  papacy  did  nothing  to 
its  moral  sway»  The  next  Pope  elected,  Clement  V,  was 
S  Fk«iif*faman,  the  choice  of  King  Philip  of  France.  He  never 
mms  to  Rome*  lie  set  up  his  court  in  the  town  of  Avignon,  which 
ttnn  bdonfed  not  to  France,  but  to  the  Papal  See,  though  em- 
biAfed  in  Frrncb  territory,  and  there  his  successors  remained 
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until  1377,  when  Pope  Gregory  XI  returned  to  the  Vatican  palace 
in  Rome*  But  Gregory  XI  did  not  take  the  sympathies  of  th© 
whole  church  with  him.  Many  of  the  cardinals  were  of  French 
origin^  and  their  habits  and  associations  were  rooted  deep  at  Avi- 
g;non.  When  in  1378  Gregory"  XI  died,  and  an  Italian,  Urban  Vl^ 
was  elected,  these  dissentient  cardinals  declared  the  election  ifi<- 
yalidf  and  elected  another  Pope,  the  anti-Pope,  Clement  VTT* 
This  split  is  called  the  Great  Schism.  The  Popes  remained  io 
Rome,  and  all  the  anti-French  powers,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
England^  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  North  of  Europe  were  loyal 
to  them.  The  anti-Popes,  on  the  other  hand^  continued  in  Avi- 
gnon, and  were  supported  by  the  King  of  France,  his  ally  the 
of  Scotland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  various  German  princes. 
Pope  excoramunicated  and  cursed  the  adherents  of  his  rival, 
so  that  by  one  standard  or  another  all  Christendom  was  damned 
during  this  time  (1378-1417).  The  lamentable  effect  of  this 
split  upon  the  solidarity  of  Christendom  it  is  impossible  to  exag* 
gerate.  la  it  any  marvel  that  such  men  as  Wycliffe  began  to  i 
men  to  think  on  their  own  account  when  the  fountain  of  trul 
thus  squirted  against  itself?  In  1417  the  Great  Schism  was  1 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  same  council  that  dug  up 
burnt  Wycliffe's  bones,  and  which,  as  we  shall  tell  later, 
the  burning  of  John  Huss ;  at  this  council,  Pope  and  anti-Pope 
resigned  or  were  swept  aside,  and  Martin  V  became  the  sole  Pojic 
of  a  formally  reunited  but  spiritually  very  badly  strained  Christen- 
dom. 

How  later  on  the  Council  of  Basle  (1437)  led  to  a  fresh  i 
and  to  further  anti-Popes,  wc  cannot  relate  here. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  great  centuries  of  papal  aaoeci 
ancy  and  papa]  decline.     It  is  the  story  of  the  faihire  to  aehie^ 
the  very  noble  and  splendid  idea  of  a  unified  and  religious  world 
Wo  have  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section  how  greatly  the 
inheritance  of  a  complex  dogmatic   theolog>'  encumbered   th%i 
church  in  this  its  ambitious  adventure.     It  had  too  much  theologyj^ 
and  not  enough  religion.     Rut  it  may  not  bo  idle  to  point  out 
here  how  much  the  individual  insuflScieney  of  the  Popes  also  con-j 
tributed  to  the  cdlapae  of  it«  sclicine  and  dignity.    There  was  i 
such  level  of  education  in  the  world  as  to  provide  a  suooessian  of 
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cwiEiiils  aad  papes  with  the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  outlook 
iHcM  for  the  task  they  had  undertaken;  they  were  not  suffi- 
maAf  aduoated  for  their  task,  and  only  a  few,  by  sheer  force  of 
fnioi,  taimoeEided  that  defect.  And,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
mdf  Ihfff  were,  when  at  last  they  got  to  power,  too  old  to  use  it. 
Brfdft  Itoy  could  grasp  the  situation  they  had  to  control,  most 
tf  flieni  were  deed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  how  far 
ft  would  hftve  tilted  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  church  if  the 
Ofdtiiala  had  retired  at  fifty,  and  if  no  one  could  have  been  elected 
Pbpe  after  fifty-five.  This  would  have  lengthened  the  average 
laga  of  eadi  Pope,  and  enormously  increased  the  continuity  of 
thi  pols^  of  the  church.  And  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  a  more 
prfieC  ajratem  of  selecting  the  cardinals,  who  were  the  electors 
lid  tcgmmBfrrfr  of  the  Pope,  might  have  been  devised.  The  rules 
lid  W9fB  by  whicii  men  reach  power  are  of  very  great  importance 
IB  ImiMti  affairs.  The  psychology  of  the  ruler  is  a  science  that 
ku ittD  to  be  properly  studied.  We  have  seen  the  Roman  Republic 
WfidC0d»  wad  here  we  see  the  church  failing  in  its  world  mission 
wy  UrgAy  through  ineffective  electoral  methods.  ^ 
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THE   GREAT   EMPIRE   OF   JENGIS   KHAN    AND   HIS 

SUCCESSORS 

(Tnm  Age  of  thb  Land  Ways) 

1.  Ada  atOmmdof  the  Twe^lh  Cenhay.  I  2.  The  Rm  and 
ViOmtM  of  the  MongoU.  f  3.  The  TfWfde  of  Marco  Polo. 
1 4*  The  OUoman  Turke  and  CandanHnople.  §  5.  Why  the 
Mom^oU  were  not  Christianized,  }  5a.  KubUii  Khan  founds  the 
Ywm  Dffnasiif.  {6  b.  The  Mongola  Rmert  to  Tribaligm,  {  5c* 
TkeKipehakBrnpireondiheTearafMuecaifu.  {5d.  Timwlane* 
i  5  k.  The  Mongol  Empire  of  India,  {  5f.  The  Mongole  and 
ike  Gipeiee. 

u 

TXTE  have  to  tell  now  of  ttiG  last  and  greats  of  all  the  raJda 
V  V  of  Domadiam  upon  the  dviUiati0iiB  of  the  East  and  West. 
We  have  traced  in  i]u»  hi)$tory  the  devdopment  side  by  side  of 
tirnm  two  ways  of  living,  and  we  have  painted  out  thnt  as  tho 
chrlBwtioiis  frcw  more  esctensive  and  better  organixod,  the  arms, 
the  ncfaajty,  and  the  inteDifeiice  of  the  nomada  also  improved. 
Hie  nomad  was  not  simply  an  uneivilifed  man,  he  was  a  man 
gperiatJied  and  specialising  along  his  own  line.  From  the  very 
hil^iittfaig  of  hbtory  tha  nomad  and  the  settled  people  have  been 
ia  reactkm.  We  have  told  of  the  Seoftittc  and  Elamite  raids 
vpom  SiBneria ;  we  have  seen  the  Western  empire  smashed  by  the 
of  the  great  plains  and  Perna  conquered  and  Bysantlum 
by  the  nomads  of  Arabia.  Whenever  civilisation  aeems 
Uk  be  cboldng  amidst  its  weeds  of  wealth  wad  debt  and  servitude, 
when  its  faiths  seem  rotting  into  C3nucism  and  its  powers  of  further 
growth  are  hopelessly  entangled  in  effete  formuln*,  the  nomad  drives 
ta  fike  a  plou^  to  break  up  the  festering  stagnation  and  release  the 
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world  to  new  begmnings.  The  Mongol  aggression,  which  began 
with  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  greatest,  and  so  far  it  has 
been  the  last,  of  all  these  destructive  reploughings  of  human 
association. 

From  entire  obscurity  the  Mongols  came  very  suddenly  into 
history  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  appeared 
in  the  country  to  the  north  of  China,  in  the  land  of  origin  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks,  and  they  were  manifestly  of  the  same  strain  as 
these  peoples.  They  were  gathered  together  imder  a  chief,  with 
whose  name  we  will  not  tax  the  memory  of  the  reader ;  under  hia 
son  Jengis  Khan  their  power  grew  with  extraordinary  swiftness. 

The  reader  will  already  have  an  idea  of  the  gradual  breaking 
up  of  the  original  unity  of  Islam.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  there  were  a  number  of  separate  and  discordant 
Moslem  states  in  Western  Asia.  There  was  Egypt  (with  Palestine 
and  much  of  Syria)  imder  the  successors  of  Saladin,  there  was  the 
Seljuk  power  in  Asia  Minor,  there  was  still  an  Abbasid  caliphate 
in  Bagdad,  and  to  the  east  of  this  again  there  had  grown  up  a  very 
considerable  empire,  the  Kharismian  empire,  that  of  the  Turkish 
princes  from  Khiva  who  had  conquered  a  number  of  fragmentary 
Seljuk  principaUties  and  reigned  from  the  Ganges  Valley  to  the 
Tigris.  They  had  but  an  insecure  hold  on  the  Persian  and  Indian 
populations. 

The  state  of  the  Chinese  civilization  was  equally  inviting  to  an 
enterprising  invader.  One  last  glimpse  of  China  in  this  history 
was  in  the  seventh  centiuy  during  the  opening  years  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  when  that  shrewd  and  able  emperor  Tai-tsung  was 
weighing  the  respective  merits  of  Nestorian  Christianity,  Islam, 
Buddhism,  and  the  teachings  of  Lao  Tse,  and  on  the  whole  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  Lao  Tse  was  as  good  a  teacher  as  any.  We 
have  described  his  reception  of  the  traveller  Yuan  Chwang. 
Tai-tsung  tolerated  all  religions,  but  several  of  his  successors  con- 
ducted a  pitiless  persecution  of  the  Buddhist  faith ;  it  flourished 
in  spite  of  these  persecutions,  and  its  monasteries  played  a  some- 
what analogous  part  in  at  first  sustaining  learning  and  afterwards 
retarding  it,  that  the  Christian  monastic  organization  did  in  the 
West.  By  the  tenth  century  the  great  Tang  dynasty  was  in  an 
extreme  state  of  decay ;  the  usual  degenerative  process  through  a 
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eeries  of  voluptuaries  and  incapables  had  gone  on^  and  China 
broke  up  again  politically  into  a  variable  number  of  contendk^ 
fliatea,  **  The  age  of  the  Ten  States/'  an  age  of  confusion  that  I 
through  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Then  aroee  a  dynasty? 
the  Northern  Sung  (960-1127),  which  established  a  sort  of  unity, 
but  which  was  in  constant  struggle  with  a  munber  of  Hunntidi 
peoples  from  the  north  who  were  pressing  down  the  eastern  coaat. 
For  a  time  one  of  these  peoples,  the  Khitan,  prevailed.  In  the 
twelfth  century  these  people  had  been  subjugated  and  had  gii 
place  to  another  Hunnish  empire,  the  empire  of  the  Kin,  with  if 
capital  at  Pekin  and  its  southern  boundary  south  of  Hwangbo. 
The  Sung  empire  shrank  before  this  Kin  empire.  In  1138  the 
capital  was  shifted  from  Nankin,  which  was  now  too  close  to  the 
northern  frontier,  to  the  city  of  Han  Chau  on  the  coast.  From 
1127  onward  to  1295,  the  Sung  dynasty  is  known  as  the  Soulhexii 
Sung.  To  the  northwest  of  its  territories  there  was  now  the 
Tartar  empire  of  the  Hsia ;  to  the  north,  the  Kin  empire,  both 
states  in  which  the  Chinese  population  was  under  rulers  in  whom 
nomadic  traditions  were  still  strong.  So  that  here  on  the  east 
also  the  main  masses  of  Asiatic  mankind  were  under  uncongeaial 
rulers  and  ready  to  accept,  if  not  to  welcome,  the  arrival  of  a 
conqueror. 

Northern  India  we  have  already  noted  was  also  a  conquered 
country  at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  waa  at  first 
a  part  of  the  Khivan  empire,  but  in  1206  an  adventurous  ruletp 
Kutub,  who  had  been  a  slave  and  who  had  risen  as  a  slave  to  be 
governor  of  the  Indian  province,  set  up  a  separate  Moslem  state 
of  Hindustan  in  Delhi.  Brahminism  had  long  since  ousted  Bud* 
dhism  from  India,  but  the  converts  to  Islam  were  still  but  a  smaD 
ruling  minority  in  the  land. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  Asia  when  Jengis  Khan  began  to 
consolidate  his  power  among  the  nomads  in  the  country  between 
Lakes  Balkash  and  Baikal  in  the  beginning  of  the  thiiieenth 
century. 

§2 

The  career  of  conquest  of  Jengis  Khan  and  his 
successors  astounded  the  world,  and  probably  astounded  no  on 
more  than  these  Mongol  Khans  themaelyea. 
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The  MoQibb  were  in  the  twolf  th  century  a  tribe  subjoct  to  those 
Kin  who  had  conquered  Northew?t  China,  They  were  a  horde 
at  Qooiadte  horsemf n  living  in  tent8,  and  subsisting  mainly  upon 
rt  mSk  product«  and  meat  Their  occupationR  were  paa- 
aod  bunttRfi^  varied  by  war.  They  drifted  northward  as 
the  mowv  melted  for  summer  pasture,  and  ftouthward  to  winter 
pMtttre  after  the  custom  of  the  Ateppefi.  Their  military  education 
bepm  with  a  sueoearful  injsurroc*tion  again.st  the  Kin,  The  empire 
at  Kin  bad  the  resouroea  of  half  China  behind  it,  and  in  the 
•Inigl^  the  Mongols  learnt  very  much  of  the  mitiUry  science  of 
the  ChtmweL  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  they  were  alrciidy 
ft  itglitlfig  tribe  of  exceptional  quality. 

*nic  opening  yeare  of  the  career  of  Jengia  were  spent  in  develop- 
tBic  his  Qislitery  machine,  in  a.*<8imilating  the  Mongols  and  the 
aflBoebled  tribes  about  them  into  one  organised  army.  His  first 
exlension  of  power  was  westward,  when  the  Tartar 
I  and  the  Uigurs  (who  were  the  Tartar  people  of  the  Tarim 
i)  were  not  bo  much  conquered  as  induced  to  join  his  organ- 
iisfinn  He  then  attAcked  the  Kin  empire  and  took  Pekin  (1214). 
Hie  Khitao  people,  who  had  been  so  recently  subdued  by  the  Kin, 
threw  in  their  fortunr^  with  his,  and  were  of  very  great  help 
lo  hiBL  The  settled  Chinese  population  went  on  sowing  and  reap- 
iag  and  tiading  ditring  this  change  of  masters  without  lending  its 
weight  ^  either  side* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ver>*  recent  KharisRuan  empire 
of  TNttkaslaD,  Tenki,  and  North  India.  This  empire  extended 
to  Kaabgar»  and  it  must  have  seemed  one  of  the  most 
I  aod  hopeful  emptres  of  the  time.  Jengis  Khan,  while 
in  this  war  with  the  Kin  empire^  sent  envoys 
lo  Kharbmia.  They  were  put  to  death,  an  almost  incredible 
etn|iUitjr.  The  Kharismian  government,  to  use  the  poh*tic4iI 
laiBOD  of  to-day^  had  decided  not  to  ''recognise'*  Jengis  Khan, 
and  toolc  this  spirited  course  with  him.  Thereupon  (1218)  the 
great  host  of  bonemen  that  Jengis  Khan  had  consolidated  and 
sw^ii  over  the  Pamirs  and  down  into  Turkestan.  It 
I  araedt  and  probably  it  had  some  guoe  and  gunpowder 
work — ^for  the  Chinese  were  certainly  using  gunpowder 
at  this  tkm,  aod  the  Mongols  leamt  its  use  from  tbeoL    Kashgar^ 
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Khokandy  Bokhara  fell  and  then  Samarkand,  the  capital  of  the 
Khaiismian  empire.  Thereafter  nothing  held  the  Mongoh  ift 
the  Kharismian  territories.  They  swept  westward  to  the  Casfnati, 
and  southward  as  far  as  Lahore.  To  the  north  of  the  CaBpiao  a 
Mongol  army  encountered  a  Russian  force  from  KiefT.  There 
was  a  series  of  battles,  in  which  the  Russian  armies  were  finally 
defeated  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  KieflF  taken  prisoner.  So  it  was 
the  Mongols  appeared  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
A  panic  swept  Constantinople,  which  set  itself  to  reconstruct  its 
fortifications*  Meanwhile  other  armies  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  empire  of  the  Hsia  in  China.  This  was  annexed, 
and  only  the  southern  part  of  the  Kin  empire  remained  unsubdued. 
In  1227  Jengis  Khan  died  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  triumph. 
His  empire  reached  already  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Dnieper,  And 
it  was  an  empire  still  vigorously  expanding. 

Like  all  the  empires  founded  by  nomads,  it  was,  to  begin  with, 
purely  a  military  and  administrative  empire^  a  framework  rather 
than  a  rule.  It  centred  on  the  personality  of  the  monarch,  and 
its  relations  with  the  mass  of  the  populations  over  which  it  ruled 
was  simply  one  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hoide. 
But  Jengis  Khan  had  called  to  his  aid  a  very  able  and  experienced 
administrator  of  the  Kin  empire,  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
traditions  and  science  of  the  Chinese.  This  statesman,  Yeliu 
Chutaai,  was  able  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Mongols  long  after 
the  de^th  of  Jengis  Khan,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is 
one  of  the  great  poUtical  heroes  of  history.  He  tempered  %hm 
barbaric  ferocity  of  his  masters,  and  saved  innumerable  cities  and 
works  of  art  from  destruction.  He  collected  archives  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  when  he  was  accused  of  corruption,  his  sole  wealth 
was  found  to  consist  of  documents  and  a  few  musical  instruments. 
To  him  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  to  Jengis  is  the  efficiency  of 
Mongol  military  machine  to  be  ascribed.  Under  Jengisp  we 
note  further,  we  find  the  com  pie  test  religious  toleration  establj 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  Asia, 

At  the  death  of  Jengis  the  capital  of  the  new  empire  was  still  in 
the  great  barbaric  town  of  Karakonnn  in  Mongolia,  There  an 
assembly  of  Mongol  leaders  elected  Ogdai  Khan,  the  son  of  Jengis, 
as  his  succeseoFt    The  war  against  the  vestiges  of  the  Kin  empire 
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w[is  prosecuted  until  KId  was  altogether  subdued  (1234).  The 
Chinese  empire  to  the  south  under  the  Sung  dynasty  helped  the 
Mongols  ID  this  tajski  so  destroying  their  own  bulwark  agidnst  the  . 
universal  conquerors.  The  Mongol  hosts  then  swept  right  acroaa 
Asia  to  Russia  (1235);  an  amazing  march.  Kieff  was  destroyed  I 
in  1240,  and  nearly  all  Russia  became  tributary  to  the  Mongols. 
Poland  was  ravaged,  and  a  mixed  army  of  Poles  and  Germans  was 
annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Liegnitz  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1241. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  II  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great 
efforts  to  stay  the  advancing  tide. 

"It  is  only  recently,"  says  Bury,  in  his  notes  to  Gibbon's  DecHmi 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  "that  European  history  has  begxm  1 
to  understand  that  the  succeeses  of  the  Mongol  army  which 
overran  Poland  and  occupied  Hungary  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1241 
were  won  by  cotLsummate  strategy  and  were  not  due  to  a  mere , 
overwhelming  sui>eriority  of  numbers*     But  this  fact  has  not  yet 
become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge ;  the  vulgar  opinion  which 
represents  the  Tartars  as  a  wild  horde  carrying  all  before  them, 
solely  by  their  multitude,  and  galloping  through  Existem  Euro|id 
without  a  strategic  plan,  rushing  at  all  obstacles  and  overocmung 
them  by  mere  weight,  still  prevails,  .  ,  . 

**  It  was  wonderful  how  punctually  and  effectually  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  commander  were  carried  out  in  operations  extending 
from  the  Lower  Vistula  to  Transylvania.     Such  a  campaign  waa  i 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  European  army  of  the  time,  and  it 
was  beyond  the  vision  of  any  European  commander.    There 
was  no  general  in  Europe,  from  Frederick  II  downward,  who  wa8J 
not  a  tyro  in  strategy  compared  to  Subutai.     It  should  abo  btti 
noticed  that  the  Mongols  embarked  upon  the  enterprise  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  political  situation  of  Hungary  and  the  conditio^ . 
of  Poland  —  they  had  taken  care  to  inform  themselves  by  a  well*] 
organiied  system  of  spies;   on  the  other  hand^  the  nungarianal 
and  Christian  powers,  like  childish  barbarians,  knew  hardly  any-] 
thing  about  their  enenues." 

But  though  tlie  Mongols  were  victorious  at  Liegnits,  they  did 
not  continue  their  drive  westward.     They  were  getting  into  wood^J 
lands  and  hilly  country,  which  did  not  miit  their  tactics;  and 
they  turned  southward  and  prepared  to  settle  in  Uungaryt  i 
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or  amimilating  thn  kinrlre<l  Mag3rarf  even  as  theae  had 
pnvioQsity  maRsacrecl  and  ossiimIat43d  the  mixcnl  Scythians  and 
Avam  and  II una  before  tbem.  From  the  Hungarian  plain  they 
would  probably  have  made  raids  weft  and  soiiih  a8  the  Hungiirianfi 
bad  done  in  the  ninth  centxiry,  the  Avars  in  the  seventh  and  eighth^ 
and  the  Huna  in  the  fifth.  But  in  Asia  the  Mongols  were  fighting 
stiff  war  of  conquest  against  the  Sung»  and  they  were  aim 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  Ogdai  died  suddenly,  and  in  1242 
was  trouble  about  the  suceessioni  and  recalled  by  this,  the 
Imdefeated  hoita  of  Mongols  began  to  pour  back  across  Hungary 
and  Rumania  towards  the  east. 
To  the  great  relief  of  Europe  the  dynastic  troubles  at  Karakorum 
for  i$ome  years,  and  this  vast  new  empire  showed  signs  of 
up.  Mangu  Khan  became  the  Great  Khiui  in  1251,  and 
he  nominated  his  brother  Kublai  Khan  as  Governor-General  of 
China*  Slowly  but  surely  the  entire  Sung  empire  was  subjugated, 
and  as  it  was  subjugated  the  eastern  Mongols  became  more  and 
more  Chinese  io  their  culture  and  methods,  Tibet  was  invaded 
md  dirvwUitad  by  Mangu,  and  Persia  and  Syria  invaded  in  good 
eaamest.  Aoolber  brother  of  Mangu,  Hulagu,  was  in  command  of 
Ibis  lalCer  war*  He  turned  his  arms  against  the  caliphate  and 
captured  Bagdad,  in  which  city  he  perpetrated  a  massacre  of  the 
,£otir«  popubtion.  Bagdad  was  still  the  religious  capital  of 
I,  and  the  &f oogob  had  become  bitterly  hostile  to  thfi  Modems. 
[  iMMUlily  CQcaearbated  thr*  natural  discord  of  nomad  and  towna- 
In  1280  Mangu  died,  and  in  1260  — for  it  took  the 
beit  part  of  a  year  for  the  Mongol  leaders  to  gather  from  the 
t  at  this  vast  en  '   >m  Hungary  and  Syria  and  Scuid 

China  —  Kuhlal  wa^  i  Great  Khan.    He  was  already 

deeply  interested  io  Chinese  affairs;  he  made  his  capital  Pekin 
of  Karakorum,  and  Persia,  Syrian  and  Asia  Minor  became 
independent  und^  his  brother  Hulagu^  while  the  hordoi 
I  in  Rusna  and  Aria  next  to  Russia,  and  various  smaller 
groups  in  Turkestan  becama  also  praetically  sspsiala. 
I  difd  in  1294^  and  with  his  death  even  the  titular  suprema^ 
of  the  Great  Khan  disappeared* 

At  the  death  of  Kublai  there  was  a  main  Mongol  empire,  with 
I  as  its  capital*  including  all  Oiina  and  MoogoUa ;  Ibero  was 
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a  second  great  Mongol  empire,  that  of  Kipchak  in  Russia ;  there 
was  a  thiixl  in  Persia,  that  founded  by  HulagUf  the  Ilkhan  empire^ 
to  which  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  were  tributary ;  there 
was  a  Siberian  state  between  Kipchak  and  MongoUa ;  and  another 
separate  state  ''Great  Turkey"  in  Turkestan,  It  is  particularly 
remarkable  that  India  beyond  the  Punjab  was  never  invaded  by 
the  Mongols  during  this  period,  and  that  an  army  under  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  completely  defeated  Ketboga^  Hulagu's  general, 
in  Palestine  (1200),  and  stopped  them  from  entering  Africa,  By 
1260  the  impulse  of  Mongol  conquest  had  already  passed  its 
xenith.  Thereafter  the  Mongol  storj*  is  one  of  division  and  decay. 
The  Mongol  dynasty  that  Kublai  Khan  had  founded  in  China, 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  lasted  from  1280  until  1368.  I^ter  on  a  recru- 
descence of  Mongolian  energy  in  Western  Asia  was  destined  to 
create  a  still  more  enduriuQg  monarchy  in  India. 

§3 

Now  this  story  of  Mongolian  conquests  is  surely  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  history.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great  cannot  compare  with  them  in  extent.  And  their  effect  in 
diffusing  and  broadening  men's  ideas,  though  such  things  are 
more  difficult  to  estimate,  is  at  least  comparable  to  the  sprejid  of 
the  Hellenic  civilization  which  is  asnociated  with  Alexander's 
adventure.  For  a  time  all  Asia  and  Western  Europe  enjoyed  an 
open  intercourse;  all  the  roads  were  tenifiorarily  open,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  every  nation  apfjoared  at  the  court  of  Karakorum. 
The  barriers  lietween  Europe  and  .\sia  set  up  by  the  religious  feud 
of  Christianity  and  Islam  were  lowered.  Great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  papacy  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mongols  to  Chris- 
tianity. Their  only  reUgion  so  far  had  been  Shamanism,  a 
primitive  paganism.  Envoys  of  the  Pope»  Buddhist  priests  from 
India,  Parisian  and  Italian  and  Chinese  artificers,  Bysantine  and 
Annenian  merchants,  mingled  with  Arab  officiiUs  and  Persian 
and  Indian  astronomers  and  mathematicians  at  the  Moogol 
court.  We  hear  too  much  in  history  of  the  campaigns  and 
massacres  of  the  Mongols^  and  not  enough  of  their  indubitable 
curiosity  and  sest  for  learning.  Not  perhaps  as  an  originative 
people^  but  la  traosmitterB  of  knowledge  and  method  their  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  world's  history  has  been  enormous.  And  every- 
thing one  can  learn  of  the  vague  and  romantic  peraonaJities  of 
Jengis  or  Kublai  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  that  these  men 
were  built  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  were  at  least  as  understanding 
and  creative  monarcha  as  either  that  flamboyant  but  egotistical 
figure  Alexander  the  Great,  or  that  raiser  of  political  ghostji,  that 
energetic  but  illiterate  theologian,  Charlemagne* 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  the  papacy  in  Mongolia  ended  in 
failure.  Christianity  was  losing  its  p)er8uasive  power.  The 
Mongols  had  no  prejudice  against  Christianity;  they  evideritly 
preferred  it  at  first  to  Islam;  but  the  missions  that  came  to 
them  were  manifestly  using  the  pc^wer  in  the  great  teachings  of 
Jesus  to  advance  the  vast  claims  of  the  Pope  to  world  dominion. 
Christianity  so  vitiated  was  not  good  enough  for  the  Mongol 
mind.  To  make  the  empire  of  the  Mongols  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  might  have  appealed  to  them;  but  not  to  make  it  a  fief 
of  a  group  of  French  and  Italian  priests,  whose  claims  were  as 
gigantic  aa  their  powers  and  outlook  were  feeble,  who  were  now  the 
creatures  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  now  the  nominees  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  now  the  victims  of  their  own  petty  spites  and 
vanities.  In  1269  Kublai  Khan  sent  a  mission  to  the  Pope  with 
the  evident  intention  of  finding  some  common  mode  of  action  with 
Western  Christendom.  He  asked  that  a  hundred  men  of  learning 
and  ability  should  be  sent  to  his  court  to  establish  an  understand- 
ing. His  mission  found  the  Western  world  popeless,  and  engaged 
in  one  of  those  disputes  about  the  succession  that  are  so  freqtient 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  For  two  years  there  was  no  pope 
at  all.  When  at  last  a  pope  was  appointed,  he  despatched  two 
Dominican  friars  to  convert  the  greatest  power  In  Asia  to  his 
rule !  Those  worthy  men  were  appalled  by  the  length  and  hard- 
ship of  the  journey  before  them,  and  found  an  early  excuse  for 
abandoning  the  expedition. 

But  this  abortive  mission  was  only  one  of  a  nmnl)er  of  attempts 
to  ooDMnunicate,  and  always  they  were  feeble  and  feeble-spirited 
attempts,  with  nothing  of  the  conquering  fire  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian mis^ons.  Innocent  IV  had  already  sent  some  Dominieana 
to  Karakorum,  and  Saint  Ixiuis  uf  France  had  also  despatched 
missionaries  and  relics  by  way  of  Persia;    Mangu  Khan  bad 
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mimerouii  NestoriaQ  Chratianfi  at  his  courti  and  subsequent  papal 
BAWtufB  actttfllly  reached  Pekin.  We  hear  of  the  appointment  of 
nmrious  legates  and  biahops  to  the  Eaat,  but  many  of  these  seem 
to  have  lost  themselves  and  perhaps  their  lives  before  they  reached 
C^ioa.  There  was  a  papal  legate  in  Pekin  in  1346,  but  he  fieems  to 
liave  been  a  mere  papal  diplomatist.  With  the  downfall  of  the 
MongoUan  (Yuan)  dynasty  (1368),  the  dwindling  opportunity  of 
lllA  Chfistian  miasiotui  passed  altogether.  The  house  of  Yuan 
was  followed  by  that  of  Ming,  a  strongly  nationallHt  Chinese  dy- 
naafy,  at  first  very  hostile  to  all  foreigners.  There  may  have 
been  a  maasacre  of  the  Chriatian  missions.  Until  the  later  days 
of  the  Mings  (1644)  little  more  is  hoard  of  Christianity,  whether 
Neslorimn  or  Catholic,  in  China.  Then  a  fresh  and  rather  more 
sueeeaftd  attempt  to  propi^ate  Catholic  Christianity  in  China 
WM  oaade  by  the  Jesuits,  but  this  second  mu^aionary  wave  reached 

In  the  year  1298  a  naval  battle  occurred  between  the  Genoese 
and  the  VsMtians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Among  the 
7000  pmoners  taken  by  the  Genoese  was  a  Venetian  gentleman 
named  B<areo  Polo,  who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  who  was 
very  fHieraBy  believed  by  his  neighbours  to  be  given  to  exog- 
psmtioQ.  He  bad  taken  part  in  that  first  mission  to  KubUi 
Khan,  and  had  gone  on  when  the  two  Domtnieans  turned  back. 
While  this  Mareo  Polo  was  a  prisoner  in  Genoa,  he  beguiled  his 
ledhim  by  talking  of  his  travels  to  a  certain  writer  named  Rusti* 
»«  who  wrote  them  down.  We  will  not  enter  here  into  the 
question  of  the  exact  authenticity  of  Rusticiano's  story  — 
W9  do  not  eertainly  know  In  what  language  it  was  written  —  but 
fliers  am  be  no  doubt  of  the  gsoeral  truth  of  this  remarkable 
nanmtiTe,  which  became  enormously  popular  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  with  all  men  dt  adtve  intelligence*  The 
IVsscIs  pf  Mmw  Polo  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  htstory.  It 
opens  tliis  world  of  the  thirteenth  oeotiiry,  this  century  which  saw 
tkm  fsign  of  Frederick  II  and  the  bsgjhinifigi  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  ma  Imaginations  as  no  mere  historian's  cfaiooide  can  do. 
It  led  directly  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

It  befpns  by  teDlot  of  the  jminiey  of  Marco's  father,  Nioolo 
Folo,  and  imels,  Mafloo  Pbk),  to  China.    Theae  two  were  Venetian 
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merchants  of  standing,  living  in  Constantinople,  and  soroewhen 
about  1260  they  went  to  the  Crimea  and  thence  to  Kazan ;  from 
that  place  they  journeyed  to  Bokhara,  and  at  Bokhara  they  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  envoys  from  Kublai  Khan  in  China  to  his  brother 
Hulagu  in  Persia*  These  envoys  pressed  them  to  come  on  to  the 
Great  Khan^  who  at  that  time  had  never  seen  men  of  the  ** Latin" 
peoples.  They  went  on ;  and  it  is  clear  they  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  upon  Kublai,  and  interested  him  greatly  in  the 
civilization  of  Christendom,  They  were  made  the  bearers  of 
that  request  for  a  hundred  teachers  and  learned  men^  'intelligent 
men  acquainted  with  the  Seven  Art8»  able  to  enter  into  controversy 
and  able  clearly  to  prove  to  idolators  and  other  kinds  of  folk  that 
the  Law  of  Christ  was  best,"  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But 
when  they  returned  Christendom  wa5  in  a  phase  of  confusion,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  delay  of  two  years  that  they  got  their  author* 
ization  to  start  for  China  again  in  the  company  of  those  two  faint- 
hearted Dominicans.  They  took  with  them  young  Marco,  and 
it  is  due  to  his  presence  and  the  boredom  of  his  subsequent  cap- 
tivity  at  Genoa  that  this  most  interesting  experience  has  been 
preserved  to  us. 

The  three  Polos  started  by  way  of  Palestine  and  not  by  the 
Crimea,  as  in  the  previous  expedition.  They  had  with  them  a  gold 
tablet  and  other  indications  from  tlie  Great  Khan  that  must  have 
greatly  facilitated  their  journey.  The  Great  Khan  had  asked  for 
some  oO  from  the  lamp  that  burns  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru* 
salem ;  and  so  thither  they  first  went,  and  then  by  way  of  Cilicia 
into  Armenia.  They  went  thus  far  north  because  the  Sultan  of 
Egj'^pt  was  raiding  the  Hkhan  domains  at  this  time.  Thence  they 
came  by  way  of  Mesopotamia  to  Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
if  they  contemplated  a  sea  voyage.  At  Ormuz  they  met  merchants 
from  India.  For  some  reason  they  did  not  take  ship,  but  instead 
turned  northward  through  the  Persian  deserts,  and  so  by  way  of 
Balkh  over  the  Pamir  to  Kashgar,  and  by  way  of  Kotau  and  the 
Lob  Nor  (so  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Yuan  Chwang)  into  the 
Hwanglio  Valley  and  on  to  Pekin.  Pekin  Polo  calls  '*  Cambulac ' ' ; 
Northern  China,  ** Cathay'*  (^Khitan) ;  and  Southern  China  of 
the  former  Sung  dynasty,  "Manzi."  At  Pekin  was  the  Great 
Khan,  and  they  were  hospitably  entertained.    Mareo  particularly 
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Kublai ;  he  was  young  and  clever,  and  it  is  clear  he  had 
mattmtd  the  Tartar  language  very  thoroughly.  He  was  given 
an  official  position  and  sent  on  several  missionSt  chiefly  in  South- 
w»t  China.  The  tale  he  had  to  tell  of  vast  stretches  of  smiling 
and  prosperous  country,  "all  the  way  excellent  host-elriee  for 
travellers/'  and  '*fine  vineyards,  fields,  and  gardens/*  of  "many 
abbeys"  of  Buddhist  monks,  of  manufiidures  of  *' cloth  of  silk 
and  gold  and  many  fine  taffetas/'  a  ''constant  succession  of  cities 
and  boroughs/'  and  so  on,  first  roused  the  incredulity  and  then 
fired  the  imagination  of  all  Europe*  He  told  of  Burmah,  and  of 
tie  great  armien  with  hundreds  of  elephanta,  and  how  these  animals 
were  defeated  by  the  Mongol  bowmen,  and  also  of  the  Mongol 
wnqueiit  of  Pegu.  He  toUl  of  Japan,  and  greatly  exaggerated 
the  amount  of  gold  in  that  country.  And,  still  more  wonderfuly 
he  Cold  of  Christians  and  Christian  rulers  in  China,  and  of  a 
oerlain  "Prester  John,"  John  the  Priest,  who  was  the  **king"  of  a 
Chrifltan  people.  Tlinse  people  he  hod  not  seen.  Apparently 
tiMQf  were  a  tribe  of  Ncstorian  Tartars  in  Mongolia.  An  under- 
llaodable  excitement  probably  made  Rusticiano  over-emphasise 
what  must  have  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  whole 
dry,  and  Proster  John  beeame  one  of  the  most  stimulating  legends 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  encouraged  Eutck 
I  ent«rpriae  enormously  to  think  that  far  away  in  China  wai  a 
lunity  of  their  co- religionists,  presumalily  ready  to  welcome 
mat  Iboia.  For  thnM*  years  Marco  ruled  the  city  of  Yang* 
m  Bcrvernor,  and  hc»  pn>hal>ly  irnpre««i4(Hl  the  Chinoie  in- 
liiUittanta  as  being  very  Uttle  more  of  a  foreigner  than  any  Tartar 
would  have  been.  He  may  him  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
India*  CSkhieie  records  mention  a  certain  Polo  attached  to  the 
imperial  council  in  1277,  a  very  valuable  con0iiiiatioQ  of  the 
ienerml  truth  of  the  Polo  story. 
The  Poloe  had  taken  about  three  and  a  half  yeai«  to  get  to 
Tbejr  etayed  there  upwards  of  sixteen.  Then  they  began 
I  boRieriek.  They  were  the  prot%te  of  Kubhii,  and  possibly 
felt  that  his  favours  mused  a  certain  envy  that  might  have 
results  after  his  death.  They  sought  his  permission 
For  a  time  be  refused  it,  and  then  an  opportunity 
Aifoo,  tbe  Dkbu  moiumli  of  Persia,  the  grmndion  of 
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Hula^u,  Kublai^s  brother,  had  lost  his  Mongol  wife,  and  on  her 
deathbed  bad  promised  not  to  wed  any  other  woman  but  a  Mongol 
of  her  own  tribe.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Pekin,  and  a  suitable 
princess  was  selected,  a  girl  of  seventeen*  To  spare  her  the  fat  tguet 
of  the  caravan  route,  it  was  decided  to  send  her  by  sea  with  a 

litable  escort.  The  '* Barons"  in  charge  of  her  asked  for  the 
^company  of  the  Polos  because  these  latter  were  experienced 
travellers  and  sage  men,  and  the  Polos  snatched  at  this  opportunity 
of  getting  homeward.  The  expedition  sailed  from  some  port  on 
the  east  of  South  China ;  they  stayed  long  in  Sumatra  and  South 
India,  and  they  reached  Persia  after  a  voyage  of  two  years.  They 
delivered  the  young  lady  safely  to  Argon's  successor  —  for  Argon 
was  dead  —  and  she  married  Argon's  son.  The  Polos  then  went 
by  Tabriz  to  Trebizond,  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  got  back  to 
Venice  about  1295,  It  is  related  that  the  returned  traveJlera, 
dressed  in  Tartar  garbi  were  refused  admission  to  their  own 
house.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  establisli  their  identity. 
Many  people  who  admitted  that,  were  still  inclined  to  look  askance 
at  them  as  shabby  wanderers ;  and,  in  order  to  dispel  such  doubts^ 
they  gave  a  great  feast,  and  when  it  was  at  its  height  they  had  their 
old  padded  suits  brought  to  them^  dismissed  the  servants^  and  then 
ripped  open  these  garments,  whereupon  an  incredible  display  of 
"rubies,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  em^alds,  and  diamonds''  poured 
out  before  the  dazzled  company.  Even  after  this,  Marco's 
accounts  of  the  size  and  population  of  China  were  received  with 
much  furtive  mockery.  The  wits  nicknamed  him  /(  Milione, 
because  he  was  alwa}^  talking  of  millions  of  people  and  millions 
of  ducats. 

Such  was  the  story  that  raised  eyebrows  first  in  Venice  and  then 
throughout  the  Western  world.  The  European  lit>erature,  and 
especially  the  European  romance  of  the  fift.eenth  century,  echoes 
with  the  names  in  Marco  Polo's  story,  with  Cathay  and  CambulM 
and  the  like. 

u 

These  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  only  the  beginning  of  a  vtrf 
considerable  intercourse.  That  intercourse  was  to  bring  many 
revolutionary  ideas  and  many  revolutionary  things  to  Europe, 
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^tDduding  a  greatly  extended  use  of  paper  and  printing  from 

the  almofit  equally  revolutionary  use  of  gunpowder  in 

and  the  mariner's  compass  which  waa  to  release  the 

shipping  from  navigation  by  coasting.     The  popular 

[imagination   ha^  always  been  disposed  to  ascribe  every  such 

I  liriking  result  to  Marco  Polo.     He  has  t)ecome  the  type  and  symbol 

for  idl  such  interchanges.     As  a  matter  of  fact»  there  is  no  evidence 

Ihat  he  had  any  share  in  these  three  importations.    There  were 

mitte  Maroo  Polos  who  never  met  their  Rudticiano«,  and 

^litflOfT  has  Ekot  preserved  their  names.     Before  we  go  on,  however, 

Itn  dfssoibe  the  great  widening  of  the  mental  horiions  of  Europe 

that  was  now  beginning,  and  to  which  this  book  of  travels  was  to 

eooiribute  very  materially,  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  note  a 

rarioos  ade  consequence  of  the  great  Mongol  conquests,  the 

^appearance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  upon^  the  Dfirdanelles,  and 

.  to  state  in  general  tenns  the  breaking  up  and  development  of 

tthe  several  parts  of  the  empire  of  Jengis  Khan. 

Tbe  Ottoman  Turks  were  a  Uttle  band  of  fugitives  who  fled 
aoQlbwesterly  before  the  first  invamon  of  Western  Turkestan  by 
[.Jeagis.  They  made  their  long  way  from  Central  Asia,  over  deeerta 
mountains  and  through  alien  populationSi  seeking  some  new 
in  which  they  might  settle.  ''  A  smaU  band  of  alien  herda- 
[^**  says  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  *' wandering  unchecked  through 
I  aikd  counter-crusades,  prtndpalitieSt  empires,  and  states. 
Ibay  camped,  how  they  moved  and  preserved  their  flocks 
aad  herds,  where  they  found  pasture,  bow  they  made  their  peaee 
iWilh  the  vmiious  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they  passed,  are 
osstiocis  which  one  nmy  well  ask  in  wonder/* 
Tbey  foimd  a  resttng-plaee  at  last  and  kindred  and  congenial 
OQ  the  tablelands  of  Asia  Minor  among  the  Scljuk 
Moot  of  this  country,  the  modem  Anatolia,  was  now 
^latfsly  IHirkish  in  speech  and  Moslem  in  reUgion,  except  that  there 
a  aoimlefable  proportioii  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Aimeniana 
fai  lbs  town  populations.  No  doubl  the  various  strains  of  Hillile, 
Plirygiao,  Trojan,  Lydian,  Ionian  Greek,  CJmrocrian,  GohiUan, 
kaod  Italian  (from  the  Pergamun  times)  still  flowed  in  the  blood  of 
tha  people,  but  they  had  bog  since  forgotten  these  ancestral 
Th^  wire  iodsid  much  the  sancie  blend  of  aaeieiil 
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Mediterranean  dark-whitee,  Nordic  Aryans,  Semites  and  Man- 
golians  a3  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but 
they  beUeved  themselves  to  be  a  pure  Turanian  race,  and  al- 
together superior  to  the  Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Gradudly  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  important,  and  at  last 
dominant  among  the  small  principalities  into  which  the  Seljuk 
empire,  the  empire  of  '*  Roum,"  had  fallen.  Their  relations  with 
the  dwindling  empire  of  Constantinople  remained  for  some  cen- 
turies tolerantly  hostile.  They  made  no  attack  upon  the  Bos- 
phorus,  but  they  got  a  footing  in  Europe  at  the  Dardanelles,  and, 
using  this  route,  the  route  of  Xerxes  and  not  the  route  of  Dariua, 
they  pushed  their  way  steadily  into  Macedonia,  Epims,  Illyria, 
Yugo-Slavia,  and  Bulgaria*  In  the  Serbs  (Yugo-Slavs)  and 
Bulgarians  the  Turks  found  people  very  like  themselves  in  culture 
and,  though  neither  side  recognized  it,  probably  very  similar  in 
racial  admixture,  with  a  little  less  of  the  dark  Mediterranean  and 
Mongolian  strains  than  the  Turks  and  a  trifle  more  of  the  Nordic 
element.  But  these  Balkan  peoples  were  Christians,  and  bitterly 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Turks  on  the  other  hand  spoke 
one  language;  they  had  a  greater  eense  of  unity,  they  had  the 
Moslem  habits  of  temperance  and  frugality,  and  they  were  on  the 
whole  better  soldiers.  They  converted  what  they  could  of  the 
conquered  people  to  Islam;  the  Christians  they  disarmed,  and 
conferred  upon  them  the  monopoly  of  tax-papng.  Gradually 
the  Ottoman  princes  consolidated  an  empire  that  reached  from 
the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  east  to  Hungary  and  Roumania  in 
the  west.  Adrianople  became  their  chief  city.  They  surrounded 
the  shrunken  empire  of  Constantinople  on  every  aide. 

The  Ottomans  organized  a  standing  military  force,  the  Janis- 
aaries,  rather  on  the  lines  of  the  Mamelukes  who  dominated  Egypt. 
"These  troops  were  formed  of  levies  of  Christian  youths  to  the 
extent  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  who  were  affiliated  to  the  Bek* 
tashi  order  of  dervishes,  and  though  at  first  not  obliged  to  embrace 
Islam,  were  one  and  all  strongly  imbued  with  the  mystic  and  frater^ 
nal  ideas  of  the  confraternity  to  which  they  were  attached.  Highly 
paid,  well  disciplined,  a  close  and  jealous  secret  society,  the  Janis* 
e&rieB  provided  the  newly  formed  Ottoman  state  with  a  patriotic 
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!  of  tramed  iofantry  soldiers,  which,  in  an  age  of  light  cavalry 
and  hired  companies  of  mercenaries,  was  an  invaluable  asset.  .  ,  ,^ 
''The  relatioDs  between  the  Ottoman  Sultans  and  the  Emperors 
been  siogular  in  the  animki  of  Modem  and  Christian  states. 
The  Turks  had  been  involved  in  the  family  and  dynastic  quarrels 
the  Imperial  City,  were  bound  by  ties  of  blood  to  the  ruling 


frequently  supplied   troops  for  the  defence  of  Con* 
attnople,  and  on  occasion  hired  parts  of  its  garrison  to  asnst 
in  their  various  campaigns ;   the  sons  of  the  Emperors  and 
atine  statesmen  even  aocompanied  the  Turkish  forces  in  the 
yet  the  Ottomans  ne'ver  eea«ed  to  annex  Imperial  territories 
Eld  cities  both  in  Asia  and  Thrace.    This  curious  intercourse 
ptween  the  House  of  Osman  and  the  Imperial  government  had  a 
profound  efTect  on  both  institutions;  the  Greeks  grew  more  aod 
ire  debased  and  demoralised  by  the  shifts  and  tricks  that  their 
itary  weaknew  obliged  them  to  adopt  towards  their  neighbouri, 
f  Turks  were  corrupted  by  the  alien  atmospbim  of  intrigue  and 

A  Sir  Mmk  Brhm,  TU  Cmlifkt'  Lm^ 
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treftcheiy  which  crept  into  their  domestic  life.  Fratricide  and 
parricide,  the  two  crimes  which  most  frequently  stained  the  annala 
of  the  Imperial  Palace,  eventually  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty.  One  of  the  sons  of  Murad  I  embarked  on 
an  intrigue  with  Andronicus,  the  eon  of  the  Greek  Emperor^  to 
murder  their  respective  fathers.  ,  ,  . 

**The  Byzantine  found  it  more  easy  to  negotiate  with  the  Otto- 
man Pasha  than  with  the  Pope,  For  years  the  Turks  and  Bysan- 
tines  had  intermarried,  and  hunted  in  couples  in  strange  by-paths 
of  diplomacy.  The  Ottoman  had  played  the  Bulgar  and  the  Serb 
of  Europe  against  the  Emperor,  just  as  the  Elmperor  had  played 
the  Asiatic  Amir  against  the  Sultan;  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Royal  Princes  had  mutually  agreed  to  hold  each  other's  rivals  as  * 
prisoners  and  hostages;  in  fact,  Turk  and  Byzantine  policy  had] 
so  intertwined  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Turks  regarded 
the  Greeks  as  their  allies,  enemies,  or  subjects,  or  whether  the 
Greeks  looked  upon  the  Turks  as  their  tyrants,  destroyers,  or 
protectors.  .  .  ."* 

It  was  in  1453|  under  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Muhammad  11,  that 
Constantinople  at  last  fell  to  the  Moslems.     He  attacked  it  from 
the  European  side,  and  with  a  great  power  of  artillery.    The  Greek  . 
Emperor  was  killed,  and  there  was  much  looting  and  maasaoreJ 
The  great  church  of  Saint  Sophia  which  Justinian  the  Great  had  J 
built  (532)  was  plundered  of  its  treasures  and  turned  at  once  into 
a  mosque.     This  event  sent  a  wave  of  excitement  throughout 
Europe,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  crusade,  but  the 
days  of  the  crusades  were  past* 

Says  Sir  Mark  Sykes:    "To  the  Turks  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople was  a  crowning  mercy  and  yet  a  fatal  blow.    Con- 
stantinople had  been  the  tutor  and  polisher  of  the  Turks.    So  long  j 
as  the  Ottomans  could  draw  science,  learnings  philosophy,  art,! 
and  tolerance  from  a  hving  fountain  of  civilization  in  the  heart  j 
of  their  dominions,  so  long  had  the  Ottomans  not  only  brute  force, 
but  intellectual  power.    So  long  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  in 
Constantinople  a  free  port,  a  market,  a  centre  of  world  finanoOf  [ 
a  pool  of  gold*  an  ^change,  so  long  did  the  Ottomans  never  lackj 
for  money   and   financial   support.    Muhammad   wbb  a  great] 
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statesman,  the  moment  he  entered  Constantinople  he  endeavoured 
to  stay  the  damage  his  ambition  had  done;  he  supported  the 
patriarch,  he  conciUated  the  Greeks,  he  did  all  he  could  to  ooor 
tinue  Constantinople  the  city  of  the  Emperors  .  .  .  but  the  fatal 
step  had  been  taken;  Constantinople  as  the  city  of  the  Sultans 
was  Constantinople  no  more ;  the  markets  died  away,  the  culture 
and  civilization  fled,  the  complex  finance  faded  from  sight ;  aod 
the  Turks  had  lost  their  governors  and  their  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  corruptions  of  Byzantium  remained,  the  bureau- 
cracy,  the  eunuchs,  the  palace  guards,  the  spies,  the  bribers,  go- 
betweens  —  all  these  the  Ottomans  took  over,  and  all  these  sur- 
vived in  luxuriant  life.  The  Turks,  in  taking  Stambul,  let  slip 
a  treasure  and  gained  a  pestilence.  .  .  .'' 

Muhammad's  ambition  was  not  sated  by  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  set  his  eyes  also  upon  Rome.  He  captured  and 
looted  the  Italian  town  of  Otranto,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  veiy 
vigorous  and  perhaps  successful  attempt  to  conquer  Italy  —  for 
the  peninsula  was  divided  against  itself  —  was  averted  only  by 
his  death  (1481).  His  sons  engaged  in  fratricidal  strife.  Under 
Bayezid  II  (1481-1512),  his  successor,  war  was  carried  into 
Poland,  and  most  of  Greece  was  conquered.  Selim  (1512-1520), 
the  son  of  Bayezid,  extended  the  Ottoman  power  over  Armenia 
and  conquered  Eg3rpt.  In  Egypt,  the  last  Abbasid  Caliph  was 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Mameluke  Sultan  —  for  the 
Fatimite  caliphate  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Selim  bought  the 
title  of  Caliph  from  this  last  degenerate  Abbasid,  and  acquired  the 
sacred  banner  and  other  relics  of  the  Prophet.  So  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  became  also  Caliph  of  all  Islam.  Selim  was  followed  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent  (1520-1566),  who  conquered  Bagdad  in 
the  east  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  in  the  west,  and  veiy 
nearly  captured  Vienna.  His  fleets  also  took  Algiers,  and  in- 
flicted a  number  of  reverses  upon  the  Venetians.  In  most  of  his 
warfare  with  the  empire  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  French. 
Under  him  the  Ottoman  power  reached  its  zenith. 

§5 

Let  us  now  very  briefly  run  over  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  main  masses  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Khan.    In  no  case 
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iity  succeed  in  capturing  the  imagination  of  these 

Christianity  was  in  a  phase  of  moral  and  in- 

lvency»   without  any  collective  faith,  energy,  or 

\  have  told  of  the  wretched  brace  of  timid  Dommicans 

Pope's  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Kublai  Khan,  and  we 

the  general  failure  of  the  overland  mission  of  the 

and    fourteenth    centuries*     That    apostolic    passion 

win  whole  nations  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  waa 

i  tbe  church. 

I,  as  we  have  told,  the  Pope  became  the  kept  pontiff  of  the 

All  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  Popes  of  the  thirteenth 

to  oust  the  Emperor  from  Italy  had  only  served  to  let  in 

to  replace  him.    Prom  1305  to  1377  the  Popes  re- 

Lftt  A^'ignon;    and  such  slight  missionary  efTort  as  they 

ocrely  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  Western  European 

1377  the  Pope  Gregory  XI  did  indeed  re-enter  Rome 

:  tlieref  but  the  French  cardinals  split  off  from  the  others 

ction  of  his  successor,  and  two  Popes  were  elected,  one  at 

and  erne  at  Rome.     This  split,  the  Great  Schism,  lasted 

to  1418.     Each  Pope  cursed  the  other,  and  put  all  hia 

\  imder  an  interdict.    Such  was  the  state  of  Christianity, 

were  now  the  custodians  of  the  teacldngs  of  Jesus  of 

All  Asia  was  white  unto  harvest,  but  there  was  no 

)  reap  tU 

I  at  last  the  church  was  reunited  and  missionary  energy 
1  with  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  days 
itanity  were  over.  The  possibility  of  a  world-wide  moral 
t^fit  East  and  West  through  Christianity  had  passed 
^^  Mongols  in  China  and  Central  Asia  turned  to  Bud- 
il  South  Russia,  Western  Turkestan,  and  the  Ilkhan  Empire 


r 
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the  Mongols  were  already  saturated  with  Chinese 
the  time  of  Kublai.    After  1280  the  Chinese  annals 
MB  a  Chinese  monarch,  the  founder  of  the  Yuan 
-1368).    This  Mongol  dynasty  was  finally  over- 


>  Bui  see  Pastor,  Hulary  o/ihe  Popea,  Vol.  I. 
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thrown  by  a  Chinese  nationalist  movement  which  set  up  the 
Ming  d3masty  (1368-1644),  a  cultivated  and  artistic  line  of 
emperors,  ruling  imtil  a  northern  people,  the  Manchus,  who  were 
the  same  as  the  Kin  whom  Jengis  had  overthrown,  conquered 
China  and  established  a  dynasty  which  gave  way  only  to  a  native 
repubUcan  form  of  government  in  1912. 

It  was  the  Manchus  who  obliged  the  Chinese  to  wear  pig-taOe 
as  a  mark  ef  submission.  The  pigtailed  Chinaman  is  quite  a 
recent,  and  now  a  vanished  figure  in  history. 

§5b 

In  the  Pamirs,  in  much  of  Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan, 
and  to  the  north,  the  Mongols  dropped  back  towards  the  tribal 
conditions  from  which  they  had  been  lifted  by  Jengis.  It  k 
possible  to  trace  the  dwindling  succession  of  many  of  the  small 
Kans  who  became  independent  during  this  period,  almost  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  Kalmuks  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centimes  founded  a  considerable  empire,  but  dynastie 
troubles  broke  it  up  before  it  had  extended  its  power  beyond 
Central  Asia.  The  Chinese  recovered  Eastern  Turkestan  from 
them  about  1757. 

Tibet  was  more  and  more  closely  Unked  with  China,  and  became 
the  great  home  of  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  monasticism. 

Over  most  of  the  area  of  Western  Central  Asia  and  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  ancient  distinction  of  nomad  and  settled  popu- 
lation remains  to  this  day.  The  townsmen  despise  and  cheat  the 
nomads,  the  nomads  ill-treat  and  despise  the  townsfolk. 

§5c 

The  Mongols  of  the  great  realm  of  Kipchak  remained  nomadie^ 
and  grazed  their  stock  across  the  wide  plains  of  South  Russia  and 
Western  Asia  adjacent  to  Russia.  They  became  not  very  devout 
Moslems,  retaining  many  traces  of  their  earlier  barbaric  Shaman- 
ism. Their  chief  Khan  was  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  To 
the  west,  over  large  tracts  of  open  country,  and  more  particulaily 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Ukrainia,  the  old  Scythian  population, 
Slavs  with  a  Mongol  admixture,  reverted  to  a  similar  nomadio 
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fife.  Tboee  Christiaa  DOExuKb,  the  Cossacks,  foroied  a  sort  of 
froiitier  mnen  agatnat  the  TartarSy  and  their  free  and  adventuroua 
fife  wai  so  attractive  to  the  peaaants  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  that 
mwtn  lawa  had  to  be  paaaed  to  prevent  a  vast  mii^tion  from  the 
ploughlanda  to  the  steppes.  The  serf-owning  landlords  of  Poland 
regarded  the  Coflsaeks  with  considerable  hostility  on  this  account, 
and  war  was  aa  frequent  between  the  Poli-sh  cbivaky  and  the 
CoMaclm  aa  it  was  between  the  latter  and  the  Tartars.' 

In  the  empire  of  Kipehak,  as  in  Turkestan  almost  up  to  the 
present  time,  while  the  nomads  roamed  over  wide  areas,  a  number 
of  towm  and  cultivated  regions  sustained  a  settled  population 
which  usually  paid  iHbute  to  the  nomad  Khan,  In  such  towns  as 
Kieff,  Moscow,  and  the  like,  the  pre-MongoI,  Christian  town  life 
went  OQ  imder  Russian  dukes  or  Tartar  governors,  who  collected 
Uie  tribute  for  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Grand  Duke 
off  Moscsow  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Khan,  and  gradually, 
tsadsr  bts  authority,  obtained  an  asoendancy  over  many  of  his 
feDow  tributaries.  In  the  fifteenth  e^^ntuiy,  under  its  grand  duke, 
ivaa  nit  Ivan  the  Great  (1462-1505),  Moooow  threw  off  ita 
HqQgol  aUagiaDee  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  any  fenger  (1480). 
Tbs  euooespofs  of  Constantine  no  longer  reigned  in  Constantinople, 
and  Ivan  took  poassosion  of  the  Bysantine  double^^headed  eagle 
for  his  anna*  He  daimad  to  be  the  heir  tt>  Bysantium  because  of 
his  marriage  (1472)  with  Zoe  Pal»ologus  of  the  imperial  line* 
This  ambitious  grand  dukedom  of  Moscow  aasafled  and  subjugated 
thm  aodenl  Northman  trading  republic  of  Novgorod  to  the  north, 
.md  so  the  foun<lattons  of  the  modem  Russian  Empire  were  laid 
andalink  withlbemercarjt  V  -'  of  the  Baltic  established.  Ivan 
III  did  not,  however,  mrrs  tn  to  be  the  heir  of  (he  Christian 

rulers  of  Constantinople  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the  imperial 
title*  This  step  was  taken  by  his  grandson,  Ivan  IV  (Ivan  the 
Terribfe,  berauae  of  bta  iiwaiie  miellias;  153^1584)*  Although 
the  ruler  of  Moeoow  thus  eame  to  be  calked  Tear  (CsBMr),  bia 
Indttbci  waa  in  nixmy  respects  Thitar  rather  than  Emxipeaa;  he 
was  aitloeraiie  afti^  the  unltnitted  Asiatic  pattsni,  and  the  fonn 
of  Christtanity  be  affected  waa  the  Eastern,  court-ruled,  "nrtho- 
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.^.    ^Etched  Russia  long  before  the  Mongol 

.  .;^  ^  .     ^i^^iuu  missionaries  from  Constantinople. 

.o«  r    :oui:iiUi«  of  Kipchak,  outside  the  range  of 

.^^.,u    eutre  of  Slav  consolidation  had  been  set 

^       .;■..?    vau  eleventh  centuries  in  Poland.    The 

>^.   v^^c^itu  over  Poland,  but  had  never  subjugated 

,o    V .     n  iiudox/'  but  Roman  Catholic  in  religion ; 

.  .    ^niAuvi  iu2«tead  of  the  strange  Russian  letters, 

1  .ti-  .»fii«>utned  an  absolute  independence  of  the 

'i...,s.    ^^^c'   li  tact  in  its  origins  an  outlying  part  of 
.     ,.v. .  I  •  ut'  Uoly  Empire ;  Russia  never  was  anything 

§5d 

v,iv;   iovejopment  of  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhans  in 

.V  .^^v.,w.t..i.  Mid  Syria  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 

.>    »    iK»8«^»  Mongol  powers,  because  in  this  region 

,^  \  .  M  i»U'»?pt.  and  really  did  to  a  very  considerable 

,v.     I    i>  t.'cmpt  to  stamp  a  settled  civilized  system 

^v .     H  noil  Joii^is  Khan  first  invaded  China,  we  are 

^  .    *.%.»  i  x'lKHi:*  discussion  among  the  Mongol  chiefs 

u     vtt^K*^  .^ud  settled  populations  should  not  be 

.    4K.H-  vinplo  practitioners  of  the  open-air  life  the 

.   v-.w.  H.vuK\l  ivrnipt,  crowded,  vicious,  effeminate, 

.      ;.vx»iipjvhciisiMc;    a  detestable  human  eiBor- 

».K..    ^tould  otherwise  have  been  good  pasture. 

.   ..  K4  v\or  for  the  towns.     The  early  Franks  and 

vs..    V  ..^;iioi\»i^  of  Simth  Britain  had  much  the  same 

.X    »u.ux»rioti.     Hut  it  was  only  under  Hulagu  in 

\,,      vs^*  ivlo{»8  siK^ni  to  have  been  embodied  in  a 

^ . ,  ,       'no  \loui:i>ls  here  did  not  only  bum  and 

X  •     *--  o>v\{iho  irrigation  system  that  had  endured 

1      ^.•tu'vind  vears,  and  with  that  the  mother 

»     K   Wvv^iorn  world  came  to  an  end.    Since  the 

V  :.^.>  ^'i  Siuneria  there  had  been  a  continuous 

N^*.    » .«  V  ix'isions.  an  accumulation  of  tradition,  a 

, ,..  *  ,...*^\viiv»n  of  busy  cities,  Eridu,  Nippur,  Baby- 

v    s^vNviOvv*,  Ivi^lad.    Now   the  fertility 
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Mesopotamia  became  a  land  of  ruins  and  desolation,  through  which 
great  waters  ran  to  waste,  or  overflowed  their  banks  to  make 
malarious  swamps.  Later  on  Mosul  and  Bagdad  revived  teeHy 
as  second-rate  towns.  .  .  . 

But  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hulagu's  general  Eitbogpi  in 
Palestine  (1260),  the  same  fate  might  have  overtaken  Egypt. 
But  Egypt  was  now  a  Turkish  sultanate ;  it  was  dominated  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  the  Mamelukes,  whose  ranks,  like  those  of  their 
imitators,  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  recruited 
and  kept  vigorous  by  the  piu'chase  and  training  of  boy  slaves. 
A  capable  Sultan  such  men  would  obey ;  a  weak  or  evil  one  they 
would  replace.  Under  this  ascendancy  Egypt  remained  an  in* 
dependent  power  until  1517,  when  it  fell  to  the  Ottcnnaa 
Turks. 

The  first  destructive  vigour  of  Hulagu's  Mongols  soon  sub- 
sided, but  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  last  tornado  of  nomadism  arose 
in  Western  Turkestan  imder  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Timur 
the  Lame,  or  Timurlane.  He  was  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  Jengis  Khan.  He  established  himself  in  Samarkand,  and 
spread  his  authority  over  Kipchak  (Tiu*kestan  to  South  Russia), 
Siberia,  and  southward  as  far  as  the  Indus.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Great  Khan  in  1369.  He  was  a  nomad  of  the  savage 
school,  and  he  created  an  empire  of  desolation  from  North  India 
to  Syria.  Pyramids  of  skulls  were  his  particular  architectural 
fancy ;  after  the  storming  of  Ispahan  he  made  one  of  70,000.  His 
ambition  was  to  restore  the  empire  of  Jengis  Khan  as  he  conceived 
it,  a  project  in  which  he  completely  failed.  He  spread  destruction 
far  and  wide ;  the  Ottoman  Tiu'ks  —  it  was  before  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  and  their  days  of  greatness  —  and  Egypt  paid 
him  tribute ;  the  Punjab  he  devastated ;  and  Delhi  surrendered 
to  him.  After  Delhi  had  surrendered,  however,  he  made  a 
frightful  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
(1405)  very  little  remained  to  witness  to  his  power  but  a  name  of 
horror,  ruins,  and  desolated  coimtries,  and  a  shrunken  and  im- 
poverished domain  in  Persia. 

The  dynasty  founded  by  Timur  in  Persia  was  extinguished  by 
another  Turkoman  horde  fifty  years  later. 
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Iq  1505  a  Bnmll  Turkoman  chieftain,  Baber,  a  descendant  of 
Timur  and  therefore  of  Jengis,  was  forced  after  mme  years  of 
warfare  and  some  temporary  succefisee  —  for  a  time  he  held 
Samarkand  —  to  fly  with  a  few  followers  over  the  Hindu  KuBh  to 
Afghanintan.  There  his  band  increasedi  and  he  made  himself 
matter  of  Cabul.  He  a£i£^*mbled  an  army,  accumulated  guns,  and 
tben  laid  claim  to  the  PuDJab,  because  Timur  had  conquered  it  a 
hundred  and  seven  yejtrs  before.  He  pu.shixl  hi.s  .Huceeases  beyond 
tbo  Punjab.  India  was  in  a  «tate  of  divi^ian»  and  quite  ready  to 
welcome  any  capable  invader  who  proniLHed  peace  and  order. 
After  variouii  fluctuationa  of  fortune  Babcr  met  the  Sultan  of  Dellii 
at  Panipat  (1525)^  ten  miles  north  of  that  town,  and  though  he 
had  but  25,000  men^  provided,  however,  with  guna>  against  a 
ihouBand  elephants  and  four  times  as  many  men  —  the  numbers, 
by  tie  by,  are  his  own  estimate  —  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
He  eeaaed  to  call  himself  King  of  Cabul,  and  aasumed  the  title  of 
Boapefor  of  Hindus«tan.  "This,"  he  wrote,  "is  quite  a  different 
worM  from  our  countries/'  It  was  finer,  more  feTtile,  altogether 
ricber*  He  conquered  as  far  as  Bengal,  but  hist  untimely  death  in 
IS30  checked  the  tide  of  Mongol  conquest  for  a  quarter  of  a 
eeotury,  and  it  was  only  af t<^r  the  accession  of  his  grandson  Akbar 
thai  it  flowed  agam.  Akbar  subjugated  all  India  ss  far  as  Berar, 
•ad  kb  greaHpvidson  Aurungseb  (I65S-1707)  was  practically 
mtfter  of  tiie  entire  peninsula.  This  great  dynasty  of  Babcr 
(liSa&-l530),  Humayun  (1530-1556),  Akbar  (1556-1605),  Jehangir 
(1806-1628).  Shah  Jehan  (1628-1658).  and  Aurungzcb  (1658- 
1707),  in  which  son  suooeeded  father  for  mx  genejutions,  this 
''Mogul  (»  Mongol)  dynasty/'*  marks  the  most  splendid  age 
liiat  had  hitherto  dawned  upon  India.  Akbar  next  perhaps  to 
Asq1»,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  monareha,  and  one  of  the 
few  rc^  figures  tliat  a|yproach  the  stature  of  great  men. 

To  Akbar  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  same  distinctive  attention 
that  we  have  shown  to  Charlemagne  or  Constantine  the  Great. 


>*■  Aihor,  In  Um  Rukn  of  imdia  wuim, 
h  a«r  cnicla  rBndorini  of  lh#  Atmble  «p«Uicic  If  q^hI,  ipydi  ilp 
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He  is  one  of  the  hinges  of  history.  Much  of  his  work  of  ooa- 
solidation  and  organization  in  India  survives  to  this  day.  It  wat 
taken  over  and  continued  by  the  British  when  they  became  the 
successors  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  British  monarch,  indeed, 
now  uses  as  his  Indian  title  the  title  of  the  Mogul  emperora, 
Kaimr-i-Hind.  All  the  other  great  administrations  of  tlie  de- 
scendants of  Jengis  Khan,  in  Russia,  throughout  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  in  China,  have  long  since  dissolved  away  and  given 
place  to  other  forms  of  government.  Their  governments  were 
indeed  little  more  than  taxing  governments ;  a  system  of  revenue- 
collecting  to  feed  the  central  establishment  of  the  ruler,  like  the 
Golden  Horde  in  South  Russia  or  the  imperial  city  at  Karakorum 
or  Pekin.  The  life  and  ideas  of  the  people  they  left  alone,  carekv 
how  they  lived  —  so  long  as  they  paid.  So  it  was  that  after 
centuries  of  subjugation,  a  Christian  Moscow  and  Kieff,  a  Shiite 
Persia,  and  a  thoroughly  Chinese  China  rose  again  from  their 
Mongol  submergence.  But  Akbar  made  a  new  India.  He  gave 
the  princes  and  ruling  classes  of  India  some  inklings  at  least  of  a 
common  interest.  If  India  is  now  anything  more  than  a  sort  of 
rag-bag  of  incoherent  states  and  races,  a  prey  to  every  casual 
raider  from  the  north,  it  is  very  largely  due  to  him. 

His  distinctive  quality  was  his  openness  of  mind.  He  set  him- 
self to  make  every  sort  of  able  man  in  India,  whatever  his  race  or 
religion,  available  for  the  public  work  of  Indian  life.  His  instinct 
was  the  true  stateman's  instinct  for  synthesis.  His  empire  was 
to  be  neither  a  Moslem  nor  a  Mongol  one,  nor  was  it  to  be  Rajput 
or  Aryan,  or  Dravidian,  or  Hindu,  or  high  or  low  caste ;  it  was  to 
be  Indian.  "Diuing  the  years  of  his  training  he  enjoyed  nuuqr 
opportunities  of  noting  the  good  qualities,  the  fidelity,  the  devo* 
tion,  often  the  nobility  of  soul,  of  those  Hindu  princes,  whom, 
because  they  were  followers  of  Brahma,  his  Moslem  courtiers 
devoted  mentally  to  eternal  torments.  He  noted  that  these  men, 
and  men  who  thought  like  them,  constituted  the  vast  majority  of 
his  subjects.  He  noted,  further,  of  many  of  them,  and  those  the 
most  trustworthy,  that  though  they  had  apparently  much  to  gain 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  by  embracing  the  religion  of  the  court, 
they  held  fast  to  their  own.  His  reflective  mind,  therefore,  was 
unwilling  from  the  outset  to  accept  the  theory  that  because  h^ 
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^^— to  guide  r 
^^nilier  doc 
^^Mmfirmed 
^^^no  mattei 


the  conqueror,  the  ruler,  happened  to  be  born  a  MuhammadADy 
Uien^ore  Muhamnmdanism  was  true  for  all  mankind.  Gradu&Oy 
h^  thoughts  found  wonls  in  the  utterance :  *  Why  should  I  clmim 
to  guide  men  htefore  I  myself  am  guided?'  and,  t^  he  listened  to 
doctrines  and  other  creeds,  his  honest  doubts  became 
,  and,  noting  daily  the  bitter  narrowness  of  sectariaajsn), 
matter  of  what  form  of  religion,  he  l)ecanie  more  and  moro 
Wftddod  to  the  principle  of  toleration  for  aU/* 

**T*bR  son  of  a  fuf^itivc  emporor/*  says  Dr.  Einil  Schinit,  "bom 
m  the  desert,  brought  up  in  nominal  confinement,  he  had  known 
Uie  bitter  side  of  life  from  his  youth  up.  Fortune  had  given  him  a 
powerful  frame,  which  he  trained  to  support  the  extremities  of 
esertioti.  Physical  ejcercise  was  with  him  a  passion;  he  was 
devoted  to  the  chase  and  especially  to  the  fierce  excitement  of 
cmlehing  the  wild  horse  or  elephant  or  Hlaying  the  dangerous 
lifsr.  On  one  oocaaioa,  when  it  was  necessar}'  i^y  dissuade  the 
Btiim  of  Jodhpore  to  abandon  his  intention  of  forcing  the  widow 
of  his  deoeaeed  son  to  mount  the  funeral  pyre,  Akbar  rode  two 
htuidred  and  twenty  miles  in  two  days*  In  battle  he  displayed 
tbe  olraoel  bravery.  He  led  his  troops  in  person  during  the 
part  of  a  campaigiit  leaving  to  his  generals  the  light4«r 
of  finL<ihiiig  the  war.  In  evcr>'  victor>*  he  displayed  humanitjr 
Ibe  ronquered,  and  decisively  opposed  any  exhibition  of  cruelty, 
Vree  from  all  these  prejudices  which  *!ieparato  society  and  create 
p  tolerant  to  men  of  other  t)eUefs,  impartial  to  men  of 
e»  whether  Hindu  or  Dra vidian,  he  was  a  man  obviouety 
najked  out  to  weld  the  conHicUng  eJements  of  his  kingdom  into  a 
and  prosperoua  whole* 
In  all  sf'rtousne^  hi*  devotf^d  himself  to  the  work  of  peaee* 
Moclcnit^  in  all  pleamres,  nt^nling  but  little  sleep  and  aeeuskMned 
divide  his  time  witli  the  utmost  accuracy,  he  found  leisure  to 
himaelf  to  scietioe  and  art  aft4!;r  the  completleii  of  hiti  State 
The  famfius  pejiKinages  and  scholars  who  adomf*d  the 
he  had  buHt  for  himself  at  Fati^pur*8ikri  were  at  the  i 
his  friends;  evefy  Thui^day  eveoing  a  etrde  of  Uieee 

for    tnt^Uectual    c)oovef«ation    and    philosophica]    die- 

Ris  cioeest  friendi  were  two  highly  talented  brothers^ 

and  Abul  Fail«  the  sons  of  a  learned  (reo-lliiiiker.    The  elder 
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of  these  was  a  famous  scholar  in  Hindu  literature;  with  his 
help,  and  under  his  direction,  Akbar  had  the  most  important  of  the 
Sanskrit  works  translated  into  Persian.  Fazl,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  an  especially  close  friend  of  Akbar,  was  a  general,  a 
statesman,  and  an  organizer,  and  to  his  activity  Akbar's  kingdom 
chiefly  owed  the  solidarity  of  its  internal  organization."  ^ 

(Such  was  the  quality  of  the  circle  that  used  to  meet  in  the 
palaces  of  Fatehpiu'-Sikri,  buildings  which  still  stand  in  the  Indian 
sunlight  —  but  empty  now  and  desolate.  Fatehpur-Sikri,  like 
the  city  of  Ambar,  is  now  a  dead  city.  A  few  years  ago  the  child 
of  a  British  official  was  killed  by  a  panther  in  one  of  its  silent 
streets.) 

All  this  that  we  have  quoted  reveals  a  pre-eminent  monarch. 
But  Akbar,  like  all  men,  great  or  petty,  lived  within  the  limitations 
of  his  period  and  its  circles  of  ideas.  And  a  Tiu*koman,  ruling  in 
India,  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  much  that  Eiux)pe  had  been 
painfully  learning  for  a  thousand  years.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
growth  of  a  popular  consciousness  in  Europe,  and  little  or  nothing 
of  the  wide  educational  possibilities  that  the  church  had  been 
working  out  in  the  West.  His  upbringing  in  Islam  and  his  native 
genius  made  it  plain  to  him  that  a  great  nation  in  India  could  only 
be  cemented  by  common  ideas  upon  a  religious  basis,  but  the 
knowledge  of  how  such  a  solidarity  could  be  created  and  sustained 
by  imiversal  schools,  cheap  books,  and  a  university  system  at 
once  organized  and  free  to  think,  to  which  the  modem  state  is 
still  feeling  its  way,  was  as  impossible  to  him  as  a  knowledge  of 
steamboats  or  aeroplanes.  The  form  of  Islam  he  knew  best  was 
the  narrow  and  fiercely  intolerant  form  of  the  Tiu*kish  Sunnites. 
The  Moslems  were  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  The  prob- 
lem he  faced  was  indeed  very  parallel  to  the  problem  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  But  it  had  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own. 
He  never  got  beyond  an  attempt  to  adapt  Islam  to  a  wider  appeal 
by  substituting  for  ''There  is  one  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his 
prophet,"  the  declaration,  "There  is  one  God,  and  the  Elmperor  is 
his  vice-regent."  This  he  thought  might  form  a  common  plat- 
form for  every  variety  of  faith  in  India,  that  kaleidoscope  of 
religions.    With  this  faith  he  associated  a  simple  ritual  borrowed 

>  Dr.  Schmit  in  Helmolt'a  History  of  the  World. 
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^from  the  Persian  Zoroastrians  (the  Parseea)  who  still  survived, 
ad  gurvive  to-day,  in  India,     lliis  new  fitate  religion,  however, 
with  hiiUp  because  it  had  no  roots  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
3ut  him, 

llie  csaential  factor  in  the  organisation  of  a  living  state,  the 

orid  19  coming  to  reiUize,  is  the  organization  of  an  education. 

Akbar  never  understood.     And  he  had  no  class  of  men  avail- 

I  who  would  suggest  such  an  idea  t^  him  or  hc4p  him  to  carry  it 

out.    The  Moslem  teaohetv  in  India  were  not  so  much  teachers  as* 

^^eoQservatoni  of  an  inteniie  bigotry ;  they  did  not  want  a  common 

in  India,  but  only  a  common  intolerance  in  Iiilam.     The 

Jrahmins,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  t^^aching  amofig  the  Hindus^ 

|i|iad  all  the  conceit  and  slackness  of  heroditar>'  privilege.     Yet 

|fhough  Akbar  made  no  general  educational  scheme  for  India,  he 

;  up  A  munber  of  Moslem  and  Hindu  scliooK     He  knew  less  and 

did  more  for  India  in  these  matters  than  the  British  who  sue* 

I  him*    Some  of  the  British  viceroys  have  aped  his  magnifi^ 

eeneei  his  costly  tent^  and  awnings,  bis  palatial  buildings  and  his 

^#bphiifitA  of  state,  but  none  have  gone  far  enough  beyond  the 

outlook  of  this  mediieval  Turkoman  to  attempt  tiiat 

education  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  India  before 

lihe  can  play  her  fitting  part  in  the  commonweal  of  mankind** 


S5r 

I  ittiuU  of  those  later  Mongol  perturbations,  those 
tmaiBmVk  eentury  of  which  Timurlane  was  the  head  and 
^aenlre,  was  the  appearance  of  drifting  batches  of  a  strange  refugee 
people  in  Eurr>pe,  the  Gipaiea.    Tliey  appeared  somewben 
lit  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  in 
where  they  were  believed  to  be  Egyptians  O^enee  Gipey), 
Tifjp  liiieral  peimuisbn  which  they  tbemadvas  accepted  and 
ainalad.    Their  leadeim,  however,  styled  themselves  '*  Counts 
'  Asb  Minor/'    They  had  probaUy  been  drifting  about  Western 
I  Asia  for  some  centuries  before  the  massacres  of  Timurlane  dnrvs 
tbem  over  the  Hellespont.    Tliegr  may  have  been  dislodged  from 

»f  ^  sol  Ihfiikihtok  fair.    Wit  gJifaftiif pi  jtoiwy  lor  Jainisfy.  MO,  mU^ m 
t  — H.  Q.  W. 
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their  original  homeland  —  as  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  —  by  the 
great  cataclysm  of  Jengis  or  even  earlier.  They  had  drifted 
about  as  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  drifted  about,  but  with  less  good 
fortune.  They  spread  slowly  westward  across  Europe,  strange 
fragments  of  nomadism  in  a  world  of  plough  and  city,  driven  off 
their  ancient  habitat  of  the  Bactrian  steppes  to  harbour  upcm 
European  conmions  and  by  hedgerows  and  in  wild  woodlands  and 
neglected  patches.  The  Germans  called  them  ''Hungarians" 
.and  ''Tartars,"  the  French,  "Bohemians."  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  kept  the  true  tradition  of  their  origin,  but  they  have  a 
distinctive  language  which  indicates  their  lost  history ;  it  contains 
many  North  Indian  words,  and  is  probably  in  its  origin  North 
India.  There  are  also  considerable  Armenian  and  Persian  ele- 
ments in  their  speech.  They  are  found  in  all  European  countries 
to-day ;  they  are  tinkers,  pedlars,  horse-dealers,  showmen,  fortune- 
tellers, and  beggars.  To  many  imaginative  minds  their  wayside 
encampments,  with  their  smoking  fires,  their  roimded  tents,  their 
hobbled  horses,  and  their  brawl  of  sunburnt  children,  have  a 
very  strong  appeal.  Civilization  is  so  new  a  thing  in  histoiyi  and 
has  been  for  most  of  the  time  so  very  local  a  thing,  that  it  has  still 
to  conquer  and  assimilate  most  of  our  instincts  to  its  needs.  In 
most  of  us,  irked  by  its  conventions  and  complexities,  there  stirs 
the  nomad  strain.  We  are  but  half-hearted  home-keepers.  The 
blood  in  our  veins  was  brewed  on  the  steppes  as  well  as  on  the 
ploughlands. 
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iy   and   Popular   Edttcalion.     §  2,   Europe   begins 

for  Itself.     §  3.   The  Great  Phgue  and  the  Dawn  of 

§  4*   How   Paper  Liberated    the   Human   Mind. 

Pmfedantism  of  the  Princes  and  Protestantism  of  the  Peoples, 

The  Reawakening  of  Science*     §  7.    The  New  Growth  of 

\  Towns*     I  8,  America  Comes  into  History.     §9.  What 

I  Thought  of  the  World.     §  10.   The  Republic  of  Switzer- 

§  1 1  A.   The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,     §  1  1b  .   Prot- 

I  if  the  Prince  Wills  it.     §  11  c-   The  Intellectiml  Under-tow, 


{1 

JED  by  the  map,  the  three  centuries  from  the  beginnmg 
thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 

fi^Dce88ion  for  Christendom*  These  centuries  were  the 
e  Mongolian  peoples.  Nomadism  from  Central  Asia 
the  known  world*  At  the  crest  of  this  period  there 
iters  of  Mongol  or  the  kindred  Turkish  race  and  nomadic 
n  in  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  the  Balkan 
llAr  Hungary,  and  Ruasia.  The  Ottoman  Turk  had  even 
9  the  sea,  and  fought  the  Venetian  upon  his  own  Mediter^ 

I  mean*  rebirth,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  recovery  of  the  eotlre 
It  ia  not  to  be  confused  with  "  the  RenafjisBncQ/*  an  educational, 
mA  artiaUe  revival  that  went  on  in  Italy  and  the  Western  worJd  affected 
tuiiiS  the  fofurteenth  and  tifteenth  centurion.  The  Renaias&nce  wa«  only 
tfl*  RcoaioeDce  of  Europe.  The  Renaissance  was  a  revival  duo  to  the 
A  ol  elaarical  art  uid  learning;  it  was  but  one  factor  in  the  very  much 
I  eoliiplicaied  reeurrection  of  Europefto  capacity  and  ,rigour«  with 
r  dcating  xo  this  chapter. 
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raiioaii  waten^    In  1529  the  Turks  besieged  Yienna,  and  were 

vlvU^ttUxl  rnther  by  the  weather  than  by  the  defenders.    The 

llHl)«d>ui'K  empire  of  Charles  V  paid  the  Sultan  tribute.    It  was 

iKa  aiiiil  the  battle  of  Lcpanto  in  1571,  the  battle  in  which  Cer- 

Viiuu^ci,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  lost  his  left  arm,  that  Chris- 

toiKkuii,  lo  use  his  words,  "broke  the  pride  of  the  Osmans  and 

uiulecoivi\l  the  world  which  had  regarded  the  Tiu-kish  fleet  as 

tu\iiu*tbk>.''     The  sole  region  of  Christian  advance  was  Spain. 

V  luau  oi  fon^ht  surveying  the  world  in  the  early  sixteenth 

\vi4lui  V  iiiight  well  have  concluded  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a 

U*\^    k;%*iM»nilious  More  the  whole  world  became  Mongolian  — 

<M4J  |uoUiM,v  MoeJem.    Just  as  to-day  most  people  seem  to  take 

a  >oi  k^i^aiisi  that  European  rule  and  a  sort  of  liberal  Christianity 

-uo  vU^iliHiHl  to  sprt^ad  over  the  whole  world.    Few  people  seem  to 

i\,\k\\M'  how  ix^vut  a  thing  is  this  European  ascendancy.    It  was 

iiiil,\  %x  thi'  liftivuth  (Tntury  drew  to  its  close  that  any  indications 

».l  \\w  \\\k\  vitnlity  of  Western  Europe  became  clearly  apparent. 

\  Hii  Kk^xu  V  iit  iu>w  approaching  our  own  times,  and  our  study 

)k^  v'uu^4  uiiuv  ami  more  a  study  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

I  livi  Kttu>|KN4n  or  Kuropeanized  system  in  which  the  reader  is 

\ksM\^    \f\    ihi»    H*une    system    that    we    see    developing   in  the 

>iiiiikU«\l  u|>.   Mou^ol-thrcatened  Europe  of  the  early  fifteenth 

,'nui\      U'^  i'i\»Meiua  then  were  the  embryonic  form  of  the 

)..   \   >iu  x4  (  »  dv*    I^  i^  impossible  to  discuss  that  time  with- 

•  .  I'  ..  'ij;  vmr  own  time.    Wc  become  political  in  spite  of  our- 

I...         ts>li(uvi  without  history  has  no  root,"  said  Sir  J.  R. 

I   K  X        Ki.^ivu  V  without  politics  has  no  fruit." 

t  . .   V .  u\,  \uih  HM  much  detachment  as  we  can  achieve,  to 

,     .^ , »  wU.a  ihi»  I  riTS  wore  that  were  dividing  and  holding  back 

»      »»^»ijin»«  v*i   Kuix»|w  during  this  tremendous  outbreak  of  the 

'    »  .  •'  isk^|*l»v«,  ik\\\\  how  we  are  to  explain  the  accumulation  of 

I    ...»    ill. I  iili\?i»o>U  energy  that  undoubtedly  went  on  during 

.'^4  f.U*  v  v»i   i|»jkuvut  rt»trocession,  and  which  broke  out  so  im- 

\i  XV.  is^A^  =vi  kv»  ihe  Mt^^Boic  Age,  while  the  great  reptiles  lorded 

V,.   \U\-  vs^ith.  lUen^  were  developing  in  odd  out-of-the-way 

.  .       iUAi\-  >k.4uv  huunnmls  and  feathered  birds  who  were  finally 

.        j\wvkU'  thuV  tiwuendous  fauna  altogether  by  another  far 
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more  versatile  and  capable,  so  in  the  limited  territories  of  Western 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Mongolian  monarchies 
dominated  the  world  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Arctic  seas  to  Madras  and  Morocco  and  the  Nile,  the  fimdamental 
lines  of  a  new  and  harder  and  more  efficient  type  of  human  com* 
munity  were  being  laid  down.  This  type  of  conmiunity,  whidi 
is  still  only  in  the  phase  of  formation,  which  is  still  growing  and 
experimental,  we  may  perhaps  speak  of  as  the  ''modem  state«'' 
This  is,  we  must  recognize,  a  vague  expression,  but  we  shall  en* 
deavour  to  get  meaning  into  it  as  we  proceed.  We  have  noted 
the  appearance  of  its  main  root  ideas  in  the  Greek  republics  and 
especiflJly  in  Athens,  in  the  great  Roman  republic,  in  Judaism,  in 
I^am,  and  in  the  story  of  Western  Catholicism.  Essential^ 
this  modem  state,  as  we  see  it  growing  under  our  eyes  to-day,  is 
a  tentative  combination  of  two  apparently  contradictory  ideas, 
the  idea  of  a  community  of  faith  and  obedience,  such  as  the  earliest 
civilizations  undoubtedly  were,  and  the  idea  of  a  connnunily  qf 
wiUf  such  as  were  the  primitive  political  groupings  of  the  Nordic 
and  Hunnish  peoples.  For  thousands  of  years  the  settled  civilised 
peoples,  who  were  originally  in  most  cases  dark-white  Cauca- 
sians, or  Dravidian  or  Southern  Mongolian  peoples,  seem  to 
have  developed  their  ideas  and  habits  along  the  line  of  worship 
and  personal  subjection,  and  the  nomadic  peoples  theirs  along  the 
line  of  personal  self-reliance  and  self-assertion.  Naturally  enough 
under  the  circumstances  the  nomadic  peoples  were  alwa3rs  supply- 
ing the  civilizations  with  fresh  rulers  and  new  aristocracies. 
That  is  the  rhythm  of  all  early  history.  It  was  only  after  thou- 
sands of  years  of  cyclic  changes  between  refreshment  by  nomadic 
conquest,  civilization,  decadence,  and  fresh  conquest  that  the 
present  process  of  a  mutual  blending  of  ''civilized"  and  "free'' 
tendencies  into  a  new  t3rpe  of  conmiunity,  that  now  demands 
our  attention  and  which  is  the  substance  of  contemporary  histoiyi 
began. 

We  have  traced  in  this  history  the  slow  development  of  larger 
and  larger  "civiUzed"  human  conmiunities  from  the  da3rs  of  such 
a  Paleolithic  family  tribe  as  that  described  in  Chapter  IX.  We 
have  seen  how  the  advantages  and  necessities  of  cultivation,  the  fear 
of  tribal  gods,  the  ideas  of  the  priest-king  and  the  god-king,  played 
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their  part  in  conBolidating  continually  larger  and  more  powerful 
iocieliee  in  regions  of  maximum  fertility.  We  have  watched  the 
ititeiplay  of  priest,  who  was  usually  native,  and  monarch,  who 
was  usually  a  conqueror,  in  these  early  civilizationa,  the  develop* 
Bmt  of  a  written  tradition  and  its  escape  from  priestly  control, 
and  the  appearance  of  novel  forces^  at  first  apparently  incidental 
and  aaooudary,  which  we  have  called  the  free  intelligence  and  the 
free  ccniflcieQoe  of  mankind.  We  have  seen  the  rulers  of  the 
primitive  civilisations  of  the  river  valleys  widening  their  area 
and  extending  their  sway,  and  simultaneously  over  the  le^  fer* 
tile  areas  of  the  earth  we  have  seen  mere  tribal  aavagcrj'  develop 
inlo  a  more  and  more  united  and  politically  competent  nomadism. 
8t4iadQy  and  divergently  mankind  pursued  one  or  other  of  these 
two  lines.  For  long  ages  all  the  civilizations  grew  and  developed 
aloQg  monarchist  lines,  upon  lines  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  in 
monarchy  and  djTiasty  we  have  watched,  aa  if  it  were  a 
process,  efficioncy  and  energy  give  way  to  pomp,  in- 
dolence, and  decay,  and  finally  succumb  to  some  fresher  lineage 
from  the  de«>ert  or  the  steppe.  The  story  of  the  early  cult! vat* 
log  dvilisations  and  their  templot  and  exiurts  and  cities  bulks 
larg^  in  human  history,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  tliat  the  8eaM 
of  thai  story  was  never  mone  tb&n  a  very  small  part  of  the  land 
finfaae  of  the  globe.  Ovi^  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  until 
quite  recently,  until  the  hist  two  thousand  years,  the  bardier» 
Im  Dumeroya  tribal  peoples  of  forest  and  parkland  and  the  no- 
Biadie  peoples  of  the  seasonal  grasslands  maintained  and  de- 
veloped their  own  ways  of  life. 
Ths  primitive  civilizations  were,  we  may  say,  "communities 
i";  obedience  to  god-kings  or  kings  undeT  gods  WM 
thcHr  esmsiit ;  the  nomadic  tendency  oo  the  other  hand  has  al- 
ways been  towards  a  different  type  of  association  which  we  shall 
here  eaD  a  '^community  of  will/'  In  a  wandering,  ftgliting  com* 
munity  the  individual  must  tie  at  once  self-reliant  and  disciplined. 
The  chiefs  of  such  oommunities  must  be  chiefs  who  are  followed, 
not  mastefB  who  oompd.  This  commimity  of  will  is  traceable 
t  the  entire  history  of  mankind;  everywhere  we  find 
oriftnai  disposition  of  all  the  nomads  alike,  Nordie,  Semitie, 
M^ffyiliati^  was  individually  more  mUing  and  more  ered  tbaa 
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that  of  the  settled  folk.  The  Nordic  peoples  came  into  Italy  and 
Greece  under  leader  kings;  they  did  not  bring  any  systeonatio 
temple  cults  with  them,  they  found  such  things  in  the  conqua;^ 
lands  and  adapted  as  they  adopted  them.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins  lapsed  very  easily  again  into  republics,  and  so  did  the 
Aryans  in  India.  There  was  a  tradition  of  election  also  in  the 
early  Frankish  and  German  kingdoms.*  The  early  Caliphs  were 
elected,  the  Judges  of  Israel  and  the  ''kings"  of  Carthage  and 
Tyre  were  elected,  and  so  was  the  Great  Khan  of  the  MongA 
until  Kublai  became  a  Chinese  monarch.  .  .  .  Equally  oon- 
Btant  in  the  settled  lands  do  we  find  the  opposite  idea,  the  idea 
of  a  non-elective  divinity  in  kings  and  of  their  natural  and  in- 
herent right  to  rule.  ...  As  oiu*  history  has  developed  we  have 
noted  the  appearance  of  new  and  complicating  elements  in  the 
story  of  human  societies ;  we  have  seen  that  nomad  turned  go- 
between,  the  trader,  appear,  and  we  have  noted  the  growing 
importance  of  shipping  in  the  world.  It  seems  as  inevitable 
that  voyaging  should  make  men  free  in  their  minds  as  that  settle- 
ment within  a  narrow  horizon  should  make  men  timid  and  ser- 
vile. .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  all  such  complications,  the  broad  antag- 
onism between  the  method  of  obedience  and  the  method  of  wiD 
runs  through  history  down  into  our  own  times.  To  this  day  their 
reconciliation  is  incomplete. 

Civilization  even  in  its  most  servile  forms  has  always  offered 
much  that  is  enormously  attractive,  convenient,  and  congenial 
to  mankind;  but  something  restless  and  untamed  in  our  race 
has  striven  continually  to  convert  civilization  from  its  original 
reliance  upon  unparticipating  obedience  into  a  community  of 
participating  wills.  And  to  the  lurking  nomadism  in  our  blood, 
and  particularly  in  the  blood  of  monarchs  and  aristocracies,  we 
must  ascribe  also  that  incessant  urgency  towards  a  wider  range 

1  The  early  Frankish  and  other  German  kings  were  not  rieetive.  They  wen 
hereditary ;  but  as  there  was  no  primogeniture,  there  was  either  partition  among  th« 
sons,  or  a  struggle  to  decide  which  son  or  relative  should  succeed.  In  sueh  a 
struggle  the  nobles  might  take  part,  and  this  might  mean  some  form  of  electioa. 
But  heredity  is  the  thing :  reges  ex  nobUUaie  tumurU,  says  Tacitus :  the  king  must 
have  the  nobility  of  being  Woden-bom,  or  he  cannot  be  king.  The  genealogiet 
of  our  early  Saxon  kings  all  go  back  to  Woden,  and  Qeorge  V  is  Wodeo-bom. 
— E.  B. 
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^tliai  forces  every  state  to  extend  Hm  boundaries  if  it  caDf  and  to 
ita  interesta  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  power  of  no- 
nutkmiSiS  liieit  tcodH  to  bring  nW  the  eartli  under  one  rule, 
MHUB  to  ba  identica]  with  the  spirit  that  makes  most  of  us  chafe 
ttodsr  dtreeiiun  and  restraint,  and  seek  to  participate  in  what- 
mrer  coveroment  wr  And  this  natural,  tiiia  tempera- 

OMOtal  struggle  of  in  i   to  reconcile  civilization  with  free* 

dom  haa  been  kept  alive  age  after  age  by  the  military  and 
political  impfiU'nte  of  every  "conununity  of  obedience"  that 
has  ever  exiEted,  Obedience,  once  men  are  broken  to  it|  can 
be  easily  captured  and  transferred;  witness  the  passive  r61a 
of  Egypt,   Mefsopotaxnia,  and  India,   th«  al    and  typical 

lands  of  submission,  the  ^'cradles  of  civti  /*  as  they  bavB 

passed  from  one  lordship  to  another*.  A  servile  civilization  is 
a  standing  invitation  to  predatory  free  men.  But  on  the  other 
hand  a  ''community  of  wiU''  neoessitates  a  fusion  of  in  tract* 
able  materials;  it  is  a  far  harder  community  to  bring  about, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  maintain.  The  story  of  Alejcander 
the  Great  displa>^  (he  community  of  will  of  the  Macedonian 
captains  gradually  dissolving  before  his  demand  that  they  should 
worsbip  him.  The  incident  o£  the  murder  of  CUtus  is  quite 
tgrpieal  of  tlie  struggle  betireen  the  free  and  the  servile  tradi- 
tion that  went  on  whenever  a  new  o^nqueror  from  the  open 
lands  and  tiie  open  air  found  himself  installed  in  the  palace  of 

I  aoeient  monarchy. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  Roman  Republic,  histoiy  tells  of  the  first 
oommtmity  of  wilt  in  the  world's  historyi  the  &8t  free  com* 
much  hrger  than  a  city,  and  bow  it  weakened  with  growth 
and  spe^t  itself  upon  suooess  until  at  last  it  gave  way  to  a  men- 
aidqr  of  the  ancient  type,  and  doetjmi  swiftly  into  one  of  the 
fisblesi  oommunities  of  senrttude  thai  ever  ooUapsed  before  a 
handful  of  invaders.  We  have  given  some  attention  in  this  book 
to  the  faelon  in  thai  dscay,  beeauas  they  are  of  primary  im- 
porlaoee  in  human  Ustocy.  One  of  the  most  evident  was  the 
want  of  any  wide  organiiation  of  educatioQ  te  base  the  ordinaiy 
minds  upon  the  idea  of  service  and  obUgation  io  tbs 
to  keep  them  wiBim§,  thai  is;  aaolher  waa  the  abeeisee 
of  any  medium  of  lenetal  informalioo  to  keep  their  aciivitieo  in 
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hannonyi  to  enable  them  to  vriU  as  one  body.  The  ccmunimHy 
of  will  iH  limited  in  size  by  the  limitations  set  upon  the  posBi- 
bilitieH  of  a  community  of  knowledge.  The  concentratioii  of 
pniperty  in  a  few  hands  and  the  replacement  of  free  workers  bj 
nluvfMi  were  rendered  possible  by  the  decay  of  public  spirit  and  tlie 
oorifuHion  of  the  public  inteUigence  that  resulted  from  these  limi- 
tationN.  There  was,  moreover,  no  efficient  religious  idea  behind 
thu  lloman  state ;  the  dark  Etruscan  liver-peering  cult  of  Borne 
waM  aM  little  adapted  to  the  political  needs  of  a  great  conmiuntfy 
aM  tliH  very  similar  Shamanism  of  the  Mongols.  It  is  in  Uie  fact 
ttiat  both  Christianity  and  Islam,  in  their  distinctive  ways,  did 
at  loant  promise  to  supply,  for  the  first  time  in  human  experience, 
thin  patent  gap  in  the  Roman  republican  system  as  well  as  in  the 
lioiiiadio  system,  to  give  a  conmion  moral  education  for  a  mass 
of  piMipla,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  conmion  history  of  the  past 
aiul  a  mimiuon  idea  of  a  human  purpose  and  destiny,  that  their 
fsiiuriiums  historical  importance  lies.  Aristotle,  as  we  have  noted, 
hail  Mi)t  a  limit  to  the  ideal  conmiunity  of  a  few  thousand  dtisms, 
IsKiausa  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  larger  multitude  could  be 
IimUI  tiigether  by  a  conmion  idea.  He  had  had  no  experience  of 
auy  Mort  of  education  beyond  the  tutorial  methods  of  his  time. 
(^I'^ok  ailuoation  was  almost  purely  vivorvoce  education;  it  could 
nmoh  thert^fore  only  to  a  limited  aristocracy.  Both  the  Chrie- 
tiuu  i^huroh  and  Islam  demonstrated  the  unsoundness  of  Aria* 
MWh  limitaticm.  We  may  think  they  did  their  task  of  educ»- 
tiuu  \i\  tht^ir  vast  fields  of  opportunity  crudely  or  badly,  but  the 
|4(i)iit  (if  interest  to  us  is  that  they  did  it  at  all.  Both  sustained 
uluuist  Wi^r Ill-wide  propagandas  of  idea  and  inspiration.  Both 
ImIuuI  MUiuu^Msfully  upon  the  power  of  the  written  word  to  link 
^\mi  uailiituik^  of  diverse  men  together  in  common  enterprises. 
Uv  il(i^  ultwtuUh  rentury,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  Christen^ 
iltiiu  luul  \m\\\  iiupiuHHl  upon  all  the  vast  warring  miscellany  of 
^i^((  AiMHttlunl  aud  pulverised  Western  empire,  and  upon  Europe 
(iU  Im^VmiuI  its  limits,  as  a  uniting  and  inspiring  idea.  It  had 
(Uiift4i  u  blmlluw  but  effective  community  of  will  over  an  unprece- 
ili'UMut  HU^H  Hud  iUit  of  an  unprecedented  multitude  of  human 
t^i  (ugi  \Udv  i^iut  other  thing  at  all  like  this  had  ever  happened 
Vt4  »ou  tti^^  n^tv^iiou  ol  mankind  before,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  m 
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^aoaununity  of  good  l>chaviour  that  tite  literati  had  spread  through- 
China.^ 
The  Catholic  Church  provided  what  the  Romaii  Republic 
iJiad  lacked,  a  system  of  popular  tearhinf;,  a  number  of  univer- 
acid  methcxls  of  inteUeetual  interHrommunication.  By  thia 
BDt  it  opened  the  way  to  the  ocw  possibilities  of  human 
it  that  now  become  apparent  in  this  Otdiijief  pociiu- 
that  are  still  being  apprehended  and  worked  out  in  tbo 
M  in  which  wc  are  living.  Hitherto  the  government  of  state3 
been  either  authoritative,  under  some  uncritieixed  and  un- 
combination  of  priest  and  monarch,  or  it  had  been  a 
oy,  uneduoiited  and  uninformed,  degenerating  with  any 
^ivit  .able  increase  of  sisse,  as  Rome  and  Athens  did,  into  a 
pre  rule  by  mob  and  politician.  But  by  the  thirteenth  century 
be  first  intimations  had  already  dawned  of  an  ideal  of  govern- 
Dt  which  18  still  making  its  way  to  realization,  the  modern 
the  ideal  of  a  world-wide  educational  government,  in  which 
ordinary  man  is  neither  tlie  slave  of  an  al>^)lut«  monarch  nor 
a  demagogue-ruled  state^  but  an  informed,  inspired,  and  con* 
llad  part  of  his  community.  It  is  upon  the  word  educational 
it  BlresB  must  be  laid,  and  upon  the  idea  that  information  muiit 
consultation.  It  is  in  the  practical  n^alization  of  thia 
k^  that  education  is  a  collective  function  and  not  a  private 
fair  that  one  easential  distinction  of  the  "modem  state ^'  from 
:iy  of  tta  precursors  lies*  The  moclern  citizeji,  men  are  eonoiog 
roduEe,  must  be  informed  first  and  then  consulted.  Before 
eao  vote  he  must  hear  the  evidence ;  before  he  can  decide  ho 
,  know.  It  is  not  by  setting  up  polling  l>ooths,  but  by  setting 
ip  schools  and  making  literature  and  knowle<ige  and  news  uni* 
ily  acccaaible  that  the  way  is  opened  from  servitude  and  con* 
I  to  that  willingly  cooperative  state  which  is  the  modem  ideal. 
folaa  in  themselviw  are  wortUess  things.  Men  bad  votes  in  Itjily 
io  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Their  votes  did  not  help  them.  Until 
L«  mail  has  education,  a  vote  ts  a  useless  and  dangerous  thing  for 
to  posstai.    The  ideal  eomrounity  towards  which  we  move 


*  Hut  lb*  lnm%  wwt  slividjf  boMini  tbdr  cominynlty  to9»ll»«  by 
hwstiaa  •!  ImvI  m  Mftj  m  tb*  bislniiln<  of  tbe  CltriatimA  «fm. 
■  ns  QitOs  ted  Ibk  idia.  --*  1.  B. 
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is  not  a  community  of  will  simply ;  it  is  a  cammunUy  of  knouh 
ledge  and  wiUf  replacing  a  community  of  faith  and  obedience.  Educa* 
tion  is  the  adapter  which  will  make  the  nomadic  spirit  of  freedom 
and  self-reliance  compatible  with  the  co-operations  and  wealth 
and  security  of  civilization. 

§2 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church,  through 
its  propagandas,  its  popular  appeals,  its  schools  and  universitieBy 
opened  up  the  prospect  of  the  modern  educational  state  in  Europe, 
it  is  equaUy  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church  never  intended  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  did  not  send  out  knowledge  with 
its  blessing ;  it  let  it  loose  inadvertently.  It  was  not  the  Roman 
Republic  whose  heir  the  Church  esteemed  itself,  but  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Its  conception  of  education  was  not  release,  not  an 
invitation  to  participate,  but  the  subjugation  of  minds.  Two 
of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  indeed  not 
churchmen  at  all,  but  monarchs  and  statesmen,  Charlemagne 
and  Alfred  the  Great  of  England,  who  made  use  of  the  church 
organization.  But  it  was  the  church  that  had  provided  the 
organization.  Church  and  monarchs  in  their  mutual  grapple 
for  power  were  both  calling  to  their  aid  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
mon man.  In  response  to  these  conflicting  appeals  appeared  the 
common  man,  the  unofficial  outside  independent  man,  thinking 
for  himself. 

Already  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  seen  Pope  Gregory 
IX  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  engaging  in  a  violent  public 
controversy.  Already  then  there  was  a  sense  that  a  new  arbi- 
trator greater  than  pope  or  monarchy  had  come  into  the  world, 
that  there  were  readers  and  a  public  opinion.  The  exodus  of  the 
Popes  to  Avignon,  and  the  divisions  and  disorders  of  the  Papacy 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  stimulated  this  free  judgment  upon 
authority  throughout  Europe  enormously. 

At  first  the  current  criticism  upon  the  church  concerned  only 
moral  and  material  things.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  the  heavy  papal  taxation  were  the  chief  grounds  of 
complaint.  And  the  earlier  attempts  to  restore  Christian  sim- 
plicity, the  foimdation  of  the  Franciscans  for  example,  were  not 
movements  of  separation,  but  movements  of  revival.    Only  later 
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did  a  deeper  and  more  dLst>ocU>^  critici«m  develop  which  at* 
teefced  the  oentral  fact  of  the  church's  teaching  and  the  justifica* 
Itoo  of  priastly  tmportanoe,  namely,  iho  Hiicriliee  of  the  mass. 

We  bavt  sketched  in  broad  outlina'%  the  e^irly  beginntngB  of 
Christianity,  and  we  have  shown  how  rapidly  that  diflScult  and 
auiiere  oonceptiDn  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uod,  which  wm  the  (^entnil 
kioA  of  the  teacbin^H  of  Jesuit  of  Nasareth,  wnB  overlaid  by  a  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  sacrificial  idea,  a  doctrine  mare  difficult  indeed 
to  grasp,  but  easier  to  reconftih^  with  the  habits  and  diBfjositiona 
and  aequtesoences  of  Gver>'day  Ufe  in  the  Near  EaKt.  We  have 
Doifld  how  a  sort  of  thecKtracsia  went  on  between  Christianity  and 
Jndaisn  and  the  cult  of  the  Serapeum  and  Mithraisin  and  other 
eoQipsting  cult«p  by  which  the  Milhraiist  Sun-day,  the  Jewish 
idaa  of  blood  as  a  reUgious  essential,  the  Alexandrian  importance 
of  tlift  Molber  of  God,  the  shaven  and  fasting  priest,  self-torment* 
mg  aseetiniini,  and  many  other  matters  of  belief  and  rituiU  and 
praetioe,  beeamt  grafted  upon  the  developing  reUgion.  'Fheae 
adjplations,  no  doubt  ^  the  new  teaching  much  more  under* 
slaadabte  and  aocept^ii  gypi  and  Syria  and  the  like.    There 

were  things  in  the  way  of  thought  of  the  dark-white  Mediter* 
raneaa  nm ;  tb^  ware  oongpnial  to  that  type*  But  as  we  have 
aliorwii  in  our  storjr  of  Mubanmiad,  the^e  acquisitions  did  not 
make  Chriatianity  more  acceptable  to  the  Arab  nomads ;  to  them 
these  feelQiea  made  it  disgusting.  And  so,  too,  the  robed  and 
■bAven  monk  and  mm  and  priest  seem  to  have  rouaed  something 
like  an  instinctive  hostility  in  the  Nordic  barbarians  of  the  North 
and  Weet,  We  have  noted  the  peeuliar  bias  of  the  early  Ajig)i>- 
Seioiie  and  Northmen  againet  the  monks  and  nana.  Tbey  seem 
lo  have  felt  that  the  lives  and  habits  of  these  devotees  were  queer 
and  ttniialtiraL 

The  dash  between  what  we  may  <^  the  ''dark-white**  faetora 
and  the  newer  elements  in  Christianity  was  no  doubt  intensified 
by  Pope  Oretory  VIl's  imposition  of  celibacy  upon  the  Catholic 
prieeta  b  the  eleventh  eentury.  The  Esat  had  known  rdigious 
eeObates  for  thousands  erf  years ;  in  the  West  they  were  regafded 
with  the  profoundost  scepticism  and  suapieion.^ 
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And  now  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  the  lay 
mind  of  the  Nordic  peoples  began  to  acquire  learning,  to  read 
and  write  and  express  itself,  and  as  it  came  into  touch  with  Uie 
stimulating  activities  of  the  Arab  mind^  w^e  find  a  much  more 
formidable  criticism  of  Catholicism  beginning,  an  intellectuaJ 
attack  upon  the  priest  as  priest^  and  upon  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass  as  the  central  fact  of  the  rehgious  Ufe^  coupled  with  a  demand 
for  a  return  to  the  personal  teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels. 

We  have  ah'eady  mentioned  the  c^jeer  of  the  Englishman  Wyc- 
liffe  (c,  1320-1384),  and  how  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lish in  order  to  set  up  a  counter  authority  to  that  of  the  Pope. 
He  denounced  the  doctrines  of  the  church  about  the  mass  aa 
disastrous  error,  and  particularly  the  teaching  that  the  conse- 
crated bread  eaten  in  that  ceremony  becomes  in  some  magical 
way  the  actual  body  of  Christ*  We  will  not  pursue  the  question 
of  transubstantiation,  as  this  process  of  the  mystical  change  of 
the  elements  in  the  sacrament  is  called,  into  its  intricacies.  These 
are  matters  for  the  theological  specialist.  But  it  will  l>e  obvious 
that  any  doctrine,  such  as  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  makes 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  a  miraculous 
process  performed  by  the  priest,  and  only  to  be  performed  by  the 
priest,  and  which  makejs  the  siicrament  the  centnJ  necessity  of 
the  religious  system,  enhances  the  importance  of  the  priestly  order 
enormously.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view,  w*hich  w:is  the  typical 
** Protestant*'  view,  that  this  sacrament  is  a  mere  eating  of  bread 
and  drinking  of  wine  its  a  personal  remembrance  of  Je^iis  of  Nasa- 
reth,  does  away  at  last  with  any  particular  need  for  a  conw?crated 
priefit  at  alL  WycliiTc  himself  did  not  go  to  this  extremity ;  be 
waa  a  priest,  and  he  remained  a  priest  to  the  end  of  hiis  life,  but 
his  doctrine  raised  a  question  that  carrietl  men  far  Wyond  his 
poeitions.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  tlie  struggle 

«OBTert  €r«niuu)y ;  ftboul  960,  under  Dunstun  &n<3  Kdtfiir.  thoy  (np«fi«iiotd  a  ao- 
BMtk  revival.     Th«  Norman t  txtUr  IDim  intnidue<«<<i  Uie  C'luniM  mnd  OiftiralMi 
ordttrs,  and  ipr<«iid  monfuitirisni.  virhili*  Uio  carllur  Nortbiaon,  aftw  000,  wm  quite      fl 
favourablo  to  tho  Cbiunch  in  Engjatid.  V 

Note  that  Ofttfory't  iaspo«ltloii  of  eetibaey  on  tha  dofgy  iMi  moo&pttA,  aod  wflW 
insly  aoraplMl.  by  tha  oontamporary  lay  worid«  WiUiam  tha  Couciuarcif,  lhro4i«!i 
Arcbblabosk  Laofmnet  enforced  ovUbaoy  in  fingUod.  —  KB 
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Rome   that   WycUffe  opened   became  very  speedily  a 

i  of  what  one  may  call  nitioiuU  or  layman^B  rehgioti  making 

iU  appeal  to  ttie  free  inteUigeoce  and  the  free  conscience  in  ma&- 

[Idiid,  against  authoritalivc%  traditioniU,  ceremonial,  and  priestly 

rfcQpon.    The  ultimate  tendency  of  thm  complicated  8tniggle  was 

to  fftrip  Chrwtianity  as  bare  as  Islam  of  every  vestige  of  ancient 

^priettcrafty  to  revert  to  the  Bible  don       ■■■'    as  authority,  and  to 

if  poisible,  the  primordial  1  s  of  Jcjshjb,     Most  of 

its  imioi  are  still  undecided  among  Cbnauans  to  tlm  day.^ 

WyeUffe's  writings  had  nowhere  more  influence  than  in  Bo- 
About  1396  a  Ie4irne<l  Csorh,  John  Hxusa,  dcHverfsd  a  series 
of  lectures  in  the  university  of  Prague  based  upon  the  doctrines 
of  ibe  gresi  Oxford  teacher.  Huas  became  rector  of  the  univer- 
mtyt  and  his  laachings  roused  the  church  to  excommunicate  him 
(1412)*  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Schi«m,  just  before 
^ibtt  Council  of  Constance  (1414-1418)  gathered  to  discuss  the 
disorder  of  the  church.  We  have  alrejidy  told  (chap* 
xxxiii,  (  13)  how  the  schism  was  ended  by  the  election  of  Marlio 
V.  The  eouQcil  a4«pired  f^  reunite  Christendom  completely, 
'Bui  the  nietltods  by  which  it  sought  this  reunion  jar  with  our 
modem  ccmsciences*  WyclifTe's  bones  were  condemned  to  be 
.tnutii.  Huss  was  decoyed  to  Constance  under  promise  of  a 
Is  oonduett  and  ha  was  then  put  uf>on  his  trial  for  heresy.  He 
ordered  to  recant  certain  of  his  opinions.  He  replied  that 
be  ooold  not  recant  until  he  was  convinced  of  his  error.  He 
mm  told  tliat  it  was  his  duty  t4i  recant  if  his  superiors  required 
it  of  htm,  whether  he  was  convinced  or  not.  He  refused  to  ac- 
oepi  this  view.  In  spite  of  the  Emperor's  safe  con*!  "  ^  was 
bimil  alive  (1415),  a  marly?  oot  for  any  specific  «  but 

Eor  Iba  free  intclltgeiioe  and  free  eonscience  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  issue  between  priest  and  anti* 
priest  rooro  dearly  than  it  was  put  at  this  trial  of  John  Huasi 
or  to  demoDslnitQ  more  oompleMsr  tin  evil  spirit  in  prinstcraft. 
A  oottoague  of  Hiisip  Jerome  of  Vmga^  waa  burnt  in  the  f oUowiJig 
year. 

t  Wjrdif*  hAmvmi  la  «  rwl  pnmmm^  ImI  1m  Md  Ihmt  il  wmB  •pititiiAl  m>4  boI 
tiSttliiUiitiftI     TW  lio«t  wM  two  Uiltics  —  iMttd.  ft»fl  m%  iIm  mom  lite*  m  t^ltiiual 
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These  outrages  were  followed  by  an  insiirrectioii  of  the  Hus* 
sites  in  Bohemia  (1419),  the  first  of  a  series  of  religious  wars  that 
marked  the  breaking-up  of  Christendom.  In  1420,  the  Pope, 
Martin  V,  issued  a  bull  proclaiming  a  crusade  ''for  the  destrao- 
tion  of  the  Wycliffites,  Hussites,  and  all  other  heretics  in  Bo- 
hemia,'' and  attracted  by  this  invitation  the  imemployed  soldiera 
of  fortune,  and  all  the  drifting  blackguardism  of  Europe  oon- 
verged  upon  that  valiant  country.  They  found  in  Bohemisi 
imder  its  great  leader  Ziska,  more  hardship  and  less  loot  than 
crusaders  were  disposed  to  face.  The  Hussites  were  conducting 
their  affairs  upon  extreme  democratic  lines,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  aflame  with  enthusiasm.  The  crusaders  beleaguered 
Prague,  but  failed  to  take  it,  and  they  experienced  a  series  of  re- 
verses that  ended  in  their  retreat  from  Bohemia.  A  second 
crusade  (1421)  was  no  more  successful.  Two  other  crusades  failed. 
Then  unhappily  the  Hussites  fell  into  internal  dissensions.  En- 
couraged by  this,  a  fifth  crusade  (1431)  crossed  the  frontier  under 
Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

The  army  of  these  crusaders,  according  to  the  lowest  esti- 
mates, consisted  of  90,000  infantry  and  40,000  horsemen.  At- 
tacking Bohemia  from  the  west,  they  first  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  Tachov,  but  failing  to  capture  the  strongly  fortified  city,  they 
stormed  the  little  town  of  Most,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  committed  the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  a 
population  a  large  part  of  which  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  form 
of  theology  whatever.  The  crusaders,  advancing  by  slow  marches, 
penetrated  further  into  Bohemia,  till  they  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Domazlice  (Tauss).  "It  was  at  three  o'clock 
on  August  14th,  1431,  that  the  crusaders,  who  were  encamped 
in  the  plain  between  Domazlice  and  Horsuv  Tjrn,  received  the 
news  that  the  Hussites,  under  the  leadership  of  Prokop  the  Great, 
were  approaching.  Though  the  Bohemians  were  still  foiu*  miles 
off,  the  rattle  of  their  war-wagons  and  the  song,  'All  ye  warriors 
of  God/  which  their  whole  host  was  chanting,  could  already  be 
heard."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders  evaporated  with  as- 
tounding rapidity.  Ldtzow  *  describes  how  the  papal  representa- 
tive and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  ascended  a  convenient  hill  to  inspect 

>  LQUow*!  Bohemia. 
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the  bftttlefidiL    It  was,  tliey  discovered,  not  going  to  be  a  battle 

I  field.    Hie  German  camp  was  in  utt^r  confusion.    Uoraemeii 

fwere  stieaming  off  in  every  directioQi  and  the  clatter  of  empty 

i  being  driven  off  almost  drowned  the  sound  of  that  terrible 

The  crusaders  were  abandoning  even  their  loot.    Came 

A  mssnge  from  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  advising  flight; 

;tiiere  was  no  holding  any  of  their  troops.    They  were  dangerouji 

only  to  their  own  side,  and  the  papal  repreeentative  spent 

an  unpleasant  night  hiding  from  them  in  the  forest.  ...    So 

^•iided  the  Bohemian  cnisade. 

In  1434  civil  war  again  broke  out  among  the  Hussites,  in  which 

^Ibe  extreme  and  most  valiant  section  was  defeated,  and  in  14,16 

agreement  was  patched  up  l)etweeii  the  Council  of  Basle  and 

moderate  IIas8itc8»  in  which  the  Bohemian  church  was  al- 

[loved  to  retain  certain  distinctions  from  the  general  Catholic 

which  held  good  untQ  the  German  Reformation  in  the 

I  century. 

§3 

The  split  among  the  Hussites  was  largely  due  to  the  drift  of  the 
section  towards  a  primitive  eommunismf  which  alarmed 
wealthier  and  more  influential  Csech  noblemen.    Rimilar 
had  already  appeared  among  the  English  Wyciiff- 
ilas.    They  seem  to  follow  naturally  enough  upon  the  doctrines 
ttfml  human  brotherhood  that  emerge  whenever  there  is  an 

apt  to  reach  baek  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
The  development  of  such  ideas  had  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
im  atopendous  misfortune  that  had  swept  the  world  and  laid  \mm 
foundations  of  society,  a  pestilenoe  of  unheardof  vimlenesw 
It  was  called  the  Black  Death,  and  it  mxtm  Mttrer  to  the  exUrpa- 
^tioQ  of  mankind  than  atv  otber  evil  has  ever  done.  It  was  far 
deadly  than  the  phypie  of  PericleSp  or  the  plague  of  Marcus 
AoreBuSi  or  tlie  plague  waves  of  the  time  of  Justinian  and  Gregory 
» Qreal  thai  paved  the  way  for  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  It  aioss 
t  SoQlli  Ruaiia  or  Omttal  Asia»  and  came  by  way  of  the  CrimsA 
a  Genoeoe  ship  to  Genoa  and  Western  Europe*  It  passed 
'  Aimania  to  Asia  Kf inor,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa.  It  reached 
in  184&    Two  thirds  of  tlie  students  at  Oxfoid  diod. 
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we  are  told ;  it  is  estimated  that  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
of  the  whole  population  of  England  perished  at  this  tuna. 
Throughout  all  Europe  there  was  as  great  a  mortality.  Hedoer 
estimates  the  total  as  twenty-five  million  dead.  It  spread  east- 
ward to  China,  where,  the  Chinese  records  say,  thirteen  million 
people  perished.  In  China  the  social  disorganization  led  to  m 
neglect  of  the  river  embankments,  and  as  a  consequence  great 
floods  devastated  the  crowded  agricultural  lands.^ 

Never  was  there  so  clear  a  warning  to  mankind  to  seek  knoir* 
ledge  and  cease  from  bickering,  to  unite  against  the  dark  powot 
of  nature.  All  the  massacres  of  Hulagu  and  Timurlane  were 
as  nothing  to  this.  *'  Its  ravages,"  says  J.  R.  Green,  *'  were  fiercest 
in  the  greater  towns,  where  filthy  and  imdrained  streets  afforded 
a  constant  haunt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the  burial-ground 
which  the  piety  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  the  citisens 
of  London,  a  spot  whose  site  was  afterwards  marked  by  the  Charter 
House,  more  than  fifty  thousand  corpses  are  said  to  have  been 
interred.  Thousands  of  people  perished  at  Norwich,  while  in 
Bristol  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But  the 
Black  Death  fell  on  the  villages  almost  as  fiercely  as  on  the  towns. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to  have 
perished ;  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two  thirds  of  the  parities 
changed  their  incumbents.  The  whole  organization  of  labour 
was  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it  difficult 
for  the  minor  tenants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their  lands, 
and  only  a  temporary  abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  the  land- 
owners induced  the  farmers  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of 
their  farms.  For  a  time  cultivation  became  impossible.  'The 
sheep  and  cattle  strayed  through  the  fields  and  com,'  says  a  con* 
temporary,  'and  there  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them.'" 

It  was  from  these  distresses  that  the  peasant  wars  of  the  four- 
teenth century  sprang.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of  labour 
and  a  great  shortage  of  goods,  and  the  rich  abbots  and  monastic 
cultivators  who  owned  so  much  of  the  land,  and  the  nobles 

1  Dr.  C.  O.  StallybrasB  aays  Uiat  this  pUgue  reached  China  thirty  or  forty  yMus 
after  ite  first  appearance  in  Europe.  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Arab  traveller,  who  was 
in  China  from  1342  to  1346,  first  met  with  it  on  his  return  to  Damascus.  Tha 
Black  Death  is  the  human  form  of  a  disease  endemic  among  the  jerboas  and  other 
mall  rodents  in  the.districts  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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and  rich  merchants^  were  too  igQorant  of  economic  laws  to 
usidersiand  that  they  must  not  press  upon  the  toiler8  in  tbui 
of  general  distress.  They  saw  their 
y  deteriorating,  their  lands  going  out 
cultivation^  and  they  made  violent  stat- 
lo  compel  men  to  work  without  any 
in  wages,  and  to  prevent  their  straying 
aearoh  of  better  employment.  Naturally 
this  provoked  ^'a  new  revolt  against 
whole  system  of  social  inequaUty  which 
liad  till  then  passed  unquestioned  as  the  di- 
vine order  of  the  world.  The  cry  of  the  poor 
a  terrible  utterance  in  the  words  of  'a 
priest  of  Kent/  as  the  courtly  Froiasart 
him,  who  for  twenty  years  (1360-1381) 
found  audience  for  his  sermons^  in  defiance  of 
iiilenjict  and  imprisonment,  in  the  ntout  yeo- 
wko  gathered  in  the  Kentish  church- 
'Mad| '  as  the  landowners  caIle<J  him, 
was  in  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that 
first  listened  to  a  declaration  of 
equality  and  the  righta  of  man. 
people/  cried  the  preacher^  'things 
wQl  never  go  weU  in  England  so  long  as  goods 
be  not  in  oommoo,  and  so  long  bb  there  be 
villeinB  and  gsentlemen.  By  what  right  are 
whom  we  call  lonls  greater  folk  than 
f  On  what  grounds  have  they  deterv^d 
T  Why  do  they  hold  us^  in  serfage?  If  we 
all  came  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of 
and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove 
Ibey  are  beUer  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that 
make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what 
spend  in  their  pride?  They  are  clothed 
in  vdvet  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their 
emunos^  while  we  are  covered  with  rep^  lliey  have  wine  and 
and  fair  brud ;  and  we  oalH^ake  and  straw,  and  waler  to 
Tboy  have  leisure  and  fine  houece;  we  have  pain  and 
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labour,  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.    And  yet  it  is  of  lui 
and  of  our  toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state,'     A  spirit  fatal 
the  whole  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  the  popular] 
rhyme  which  condensed  the  levelling  doctrine  of  John  Ball :  '  Whenj 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?'"  * 

Wat  Tyler,  the  leader  of  the  English  insurgents,  was 
nated  by  the  Mayor  of  London  in  the  presence  of  the  young" 
King  Richard  II  (1381),  and  his  movement  collapsed.  The 
communist  side  of  the  Hussite  movement  was  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  disturbance.  A  little  earlier  than  the  English  out- 
break had  occurred  the  French  "Jacquerie"  (1358),  in  which 
the  French  peasants  had  risen,  burnt  chAteaux,  and  devastated 
the  country-side,  A  century  later  the  same  urgency  was  to 
sweep  Germany  into  a  series  of  bloody  Peasant  Wars.  These 
began  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Economic  and  religious 
disturbance  mingled  in  the  case  of  Germany  even  more  plainly 
than  in  England.  One  conspicuous  phase  of  these  German  troubles 
was  the  Anabaptist  outbreak.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  ap- 
peared in  Wittenberg  in  1521  under  three  '*prophetfi,"  and  broke 
out  into  insurrection  in  1525.  Between  1532  and  1535  the 
surgents  held  the  town  of  Munster  in  Westphalia,  and  did  their  ut- 
most to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  religious  communism.  They  were_ 
besieged  by  the  Bishop  of  Manster,  and  under  the  distresses 
the  siege  a  sort  of  insanity  ran  rife  in  the  town ;  cannibalism 
eaid  to  have  occurred,  and  a  certain  John  of  Leyden  seized  power, ' 
proclaimed  himself  the  successor  of  King  David,  and  followed 

>Tb«  SD^cU  of  oonfiict  which  srew  up  into  tho  PuwnW  Revolt  of  1391  wvrt^ 
•own  upon  ground  which  Ia  atnmgety  funilJAr  to  &113*  writer  in  1920.     A  Europ««t 
eaUstrophe  had  reduced  productioti  and  ooQBequonUy  mcroajied  Iho  eftminic'  of 

f^Workera  and  traders.     Rural  wagos  had  riaon  by  48  per  cent  ia  fiagland,  wb<>fi  an 
ioB  executive  ondeavorod  to  enforce  in  the  Ordinaiioe  and  Statute  of  Lnbourert 

1<13A0-61)  a  return  to  ilie  pre-plague  wagee  and  pricee  of  1340,  and  aimed  a  UowJ 
the  Statute  of  137S  acainft  Labour  oombinationii.  The  viUeine  were  driven  ufl 
daeperaiioD  by  the  tutu  of  their  rt^^rit  inrreajie  of  comfort,  and  the  out2M««k  < 
M  FkoiiHirt  eaw  it  fmm  ihv  angk*  of  the  Court.  *'  alJ  tlu^ufth  the  Coo  greiit  comfort 
of  the  commonalty/*  Othpr  iiisrediente  which  enteced  iaio  the  outhrt«ak  wrre  the 
reeantment  felt  by  the  new  working  elaai  al  th«  reairifltioai  impoeod  o»  iu  ncht  to 
Qombine,  the  obiootkui  of  the  lower  oleriy  lo  papal  taxee,  and  a  frank  dtelike  of 
foreiinem  and  iandlorda.  There  wie  no  ioiieh  of  WyiiiJIe*!  tnflumico  in  the  hakng. 
n  wan  at  it!  feebleet  In  Leioeeti>r«hlre.  and  it  nurdefid  one  of  the  only  other  Uberd  j 
churohDMii  in  Rntland.  —  P«  Q. 
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that  iciOMreh'8  evil  example  by  practising  pol3rgainy.  After 
tim  flitrrender  of  the  city  the  victorioiw  bishop  had  the  An&- 
baplASt  leaders  tortured  very  horribly  and  executed  in  the  market- 
;  phoe,  their  mutilated  bodies  being  hung  in  cages  fronfi  a  church 
tower  to  witness  to  all  the  world  that  decency  and  order  were 
:  now  restored  in  Mdnster.  .  .  . 

upheavals  of  the  common  labouring  men  of  the  ^"  j 

countries   in   the  fourtfirnth   and   fifteenth   «  s 

t  more  serious  and  sustained  than  anything  that  had  ever  hap- 

,  peoed  in  history  before.    The  nearest  previous  approach  to  them 

'Wire  eeriaio  oommunistie  Muhammadan  movements  in  Peraa. 

Time  WAS  a  peasant  revolt  in  Normandy  about  a*d.  lOOOp  and 

^  thsn  were  revolts  of  peasants  (Bagan  '  ^he  later  Roman  Em- 

\pmt  but  these  were  not  nearly  so  for  i\    They  show  a  new 

I  spirit  growing  in  human  affairs,  a  spirit  altogether  different  from 

^  tlia  imquestioning  apathy  of  the  serfs  and  peasants  in  the  original 

of  civilisation  or  from  the  anarchist  hopetesaoess  of  the 

\wett  and  slave  labour  of  the  Roman  capitalists.    AH  these  early 

ions  of  the  workers  that  we  have  mentioned  were  mip- 

with  mueh  enielty,  but  the  movement  itself  was  never 

completely  Btampod  out*     From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been 

a  spirit  of  revt>tt  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  pyramid  of  ehdliaa^ 

tion.    There  have  been  phases  of  insurrection,  phasea  of  repre^ 

^«ioiL»  phases  of  comprom^  and  comparative  pacification;    but 

.frcmi  that  ti  il  this,  tl  ''v  e^wed. 

[Wa  shall  si<  ug  out  u  -q  at  tho 

[  iod  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  insurgent  again  in  the  midifle  and 

^  tba  opeaing  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century^  and 

vasi  propoftioQs  to  the  world  of  to-day*    The  sodal* 

isl  movaoieiit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  only  one  version  of 

,  that  ooatamitDg  revolt. 

In  many  eountries,  in  Fmnce  and  Germany  and  Ruasiay  for 

ipfey  this  laboitr  movement  has  assimied  at  Umes  an  atti* 

hoitile  to  ChrisitanltVp  but  there  can  be  litDe  dottbt  that 

ateady  and.  on  the  whole,  givywing  ptuasme  of  the  oommoii 

Iwum  in  the  West  against  a  life  of  toil  and  subeervieiiea  ia  doaely 

with  Christian  teaehtnK^    The  church  and  Ibe  Chria- 

may  not  have  intended  to  spread 
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doctrines,  but  behind  the  church  was  the  unquenchable  personality 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  even  in  spite  of  himself  the  Christiaii 
preacher  brought  the  seeds  of  freedom  and  responsibility  with 
him,  and  sooner  or  later  they  shot  up  where  he  had  been. 

This  steady  and  growing  upheaval  of  '^  Labour,"  its  develop- 
ment of  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  class  and  of  a  definite  daim 
upon  the  world  at  large,  quite  as  much  as  the  presence  of  schools 
and  universities,  quite  as  much  as  abundant  printed  books  and  a 
developing  and  expanding  process  of  scientific  research,  mark 
off  our  present  type  of  civiUzation,  the  ''modem  civilization," 
from  any  pre-existing  state  of  human  society,  and  mark  it,  for 
all  its  incidental  successes,  as  a  thing  unfinished  and  transitory. 
It  is  an  embryo  or  it  is  something  doomed  to  die.  It  may  be 
able  to  solve  this  complex  problem  of  co-ordinated  toil  and  happi- 
ness, and  so  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  or  it  may 
fail  and  end  in  a  catastrophe  as  the  Roman  system  did.  It  may 
be  the  opening  phase  of  some  more  balanced  and  satisfying  order 
of  society,  or  it  may  be  a  system  destined  to  disruption  and  re- 
placement by  some  differently  conceived  method  of  human  aa- 
sociation.  Like  its  predecessor,  our  present  civilization  may  be 
no  more  than  one  of  those  crops  farmers  sow  to  improve  their 
land  by  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air ;  it  may  have  grown 
only  that,  accumulating  certain  traditions,  it  may  be  ploughed 
into  the  soil  again  for  better  things  to  follow.  Such  questions  as 
these  are  the  practical  reaUties  of  history,  and  in  all  that  follows 
we  shall  find  them  becoming  clearer  and  more  important,  until 
in  our  last  chapter  we  shall  end,  as  all  our  da3rs  and  years  end, 
with  a  recapitulation  of  our  hopes  and  fears  —  and  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation. 

§4 

The  development  of  free  discussion  in  Europe  during  this  age 
of  fermentation  was  enormously  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of 
printed  books.  It  was  the  introduction  of  paper  from  the  East 
that  made  practicable  the  long  latent  method  of  printing.  It  is 
still  difficult  to  assign  the  honour  of  priority  in  the  use  of  the 
simple  expedient  of  printing  for  multiplying  books.  It  is  a  trivial 
question  that  has  been  preposterously  debated.^    Apparently 

>  89e  MTtiol^  "Typofraphy**  in  the  Bncy^,  Brit, 
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tli0  sJoiyi  such  afi  it  b,  I>clongs  to  Holland.     In  Haarlem,  one 

'€>3«ler  waa  printing;  from  movable  type  somewhen  l>erore  144G. 

Gulenberg  was  printing  at  Mainz  about  the  »ame  time.    Tbere 

were  print.er«  in  Italy  by  1466,  and  Caxton  mi  up  hia  prwe  in  Wcet- 

mhtfler  in  1477*    But  long  before  this  time  tbere  had  been  a  partial 

of  printing.     Manuscripts  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century 

fty  iniUiil  letters  that  may  have  been  printed  from  wooden 

Fkr  more  important  is  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
^Il  bseareely  too  much  to  Bay  that  paper  made  the  revival  of  Europe 
Paper  orij^inated    in   C-hina,    where   ita   use   probably 
t  hmck  to  the  sec^ond  century  ii,c.     In  751  the  Chinese  made  an 
k attack  upon  the  Arab  Moalems  in  Samarkand;    they  were  re- 
1]iiiI«k1,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  (mm  thern  were  same 
skilled  paper-makers,   from   whom  the  art  was  learnt.     Arabic 
^pmfmr  m      ^    -pts  from   the  ninth  centur>*  onward  still   exigt, 
mil  .re   entered   ('hrlHtendom   either   through   Grc^ece 

(or  by  the  capture  of  Mc»orish  paper-mills  during  the  Christian 
]iiesi  of  Spain.  But  under  the  (^hri.Ktian  Spanbih  the 
deteriorate  sadly.  Good  pajicr  wm  not  made  in  Chris- 
Europe  until  ne^r  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then 
h  was  It-ftly  whii^h  led  the  world.  Only  by  Uie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury did  the  manufacture  reach  Germajiyi  and  not  until  the  end 
of  that  century  was  it  abundant  and  cheap  enough  for  the  print- 
of  books  to  be  a  practicable  Inisiness  proposition.  Tlier^- 
printing  followed  naturally  and  neccawirily>  and  the  in- 
tellectual Ufe  of  the  world  entered  upon  a  new  and  far  more  vig- 
phafte.  It  ceased  to  be  a  little  trickle  from  mind  to  mind ; 
became  a  broad  flood,  in  which  thomandb  and  presently  soonsn 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  participated* 
One  immediate  result  of  tlus  aehieveaient  of  prhithig  nw  tbe 
i  of  an  abundance  of  Biblat  tn  the  wodd*  AnotlMT  VM 
cheapening  of  sebool-lH>ok8.  The  knowbdes  of  reading  Bpread 
ftly.  There  was  not  only  a  great  ineteaae  of  books  in  the 
but  the  books  that  were  now  tnado  were  plainer  to  read 
and  80  eaiter  to  understand.  Instead  of  toiling  at  a  ernhbed 
t«t  and  then  thinking  over  its  stgnifieanee,  readets  now  enuld 
think  unimpeded  as  they  rend*    With  this  inorsiie  in  the  factlily 
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of  reading,  the  reading  public  grew.  The  book  ceased  to  be  a 
highly  decorated  toy  or  a  scholar's  mystery.  People  began  to 
write  books  to  be  read  as  well  as  looked  at  by  ordinary  people. 
With  the  fourteenth  century  the  real  history  of  the  European 
literatures  begins.  We  find  a  rapid  development  of  standard 
Italian,  standard  English,  standard  French,  standard  Spaniahi 
and  standard  German.^  These  languages  became  literary  lan- 
guages; they  were  tried  over,  polished  by  use,  and  made  exact 
and  vigorous.  They  became  at  last  as  capable  of  the  burden  of 
philosophical  discussion  as  Greek  or  Latin. 

§5 

Here  we  devote  a  section  to  certain  elementary  statements 
about  the  movement  in  men's  religious  ideas  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  are  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  political  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies that  follows  in  Chapter  XXXVI. 

We  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  two  entirely  difiFerent 
8}rstems  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  church.  They  intermini^ed 
very  confusingly.  The  church  was  losing  its  hold  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  princes  and  rich  and  able  people ;  it  was  also  losing  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  common  people.  The  effect  of  its  decline 
of  spiritual  power  upon  the  former  class  was  to  make  them  resent 
its  interference,  its  moral  restrictions,  its  claims  to  overlordship, 
its  claim  to  tax,  and  to  dissolve  allegiances.  They  ceased  to  re- 
spect its  power  and  its  property.  This  insubordination  of  princes 
and  rulers  was  going  on  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was 
only  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  church  began  to  side  openly 
with  its  old  antagonist  the  Emperor,  when  it  offered  him  its  sup- 
port and  accepted  his  help  in  its  campaign  against  heresy,  that 
princes  began  to  think  seriously  of  breaking  away  from  the  Roman 
communion  and  setting  up  fragments  of  a  church.  And  th^ 
would  never  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  perceived  that  the  hold 
of  the  church  upon  the  masses  of  mankind  had  relaxed. 

The  revolt  of  the  princes  was  essentially  an  irreligious  revolt 
against  the  world-rule  of  the  church.    The  Emperor  Frederick 

1  Standard  Italian  dates  from  Dante  (1300) ;  standard  English  from  ChawMt 
and  Wycliffe  (1380) ;  standard  German  from  Luther  (1520).  —  £.  B. 
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n^  wiUi  biii  eptstleei  io  his  fellow  princes,  waa  its  foreniiiner*  The 
revolt  of  the  people  against  the  churchy  on  the  other  band,  wan 
^as  ecwentially  religious.  They  objected  not  to  the  dmrch^8  power, 
tut  to  itfi  weaknesses.  They  wanted  a  deeply  righteoufl  and 
fearlesB  church  to  help  them  and  organise  them  agaiast  the  wicked- 
nem  of  powerf id  men.  Their  movements  against  the  church,  within 
h  and  without,  were  movements  not  (or  release  from  a  religious 
control,  but  for  a  fuller  and  more  abundant  religious  control. 
Tbey  cKd  not  want  loss  religious  control,  but  more  —  but  they 
wanted  to  be  assured  that  it  was  religious.  They  objected  to 
the  Pope  not  because  he  waa  the  religious  head  of  the  world,  but 
he  was  not;  because  he  was  a  wealthy  earthly  prince 
be  ought  to  have  lieen  their  spiritual  leader. 

The  contest  in  Europe  from  the  fourteenth  century  onward 
thareforp  wa.s  a  three-romenyl  contest.  TTie  princes  wanted  to 
use  the  popular  forces  against  the  Pope,  but  not  to  let  those  forces 
grow  too  |x>werful  for  their  own  power  and  glory.  For  a  long 
ttnie  the  rhurrh  went  from  prince  to  prince  for  an  ally  without 
foalisLag  that  the  lost  ally  it  needed  to  RHx^ver  was  popular  venera- 
tkMi« 

Beeauie  of  this  triple  aspect  of  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
(Bcta  that  were  going  on  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  and  stx- 
tenth  oenturie«t  the  aeries  of  enstuDg  ehaogea,  those  ehangee 
thai  are  known  collectively  in  history  as  the  Reformation,  took 
on  a  threefold  aspect.  There  was  the  Reformation  according 
to  the  prinoes,  who  wanted  to  stop  the  flow  of  money  to  Rome 
and  to  leiae  the  moral  authority,  the  edurntional  power,  and  the 
material  poascashjog  of  the  church  within  their  dominions.  There 
was  the  Raformation  soeording  to  the  people,  who  sought  to  make 
Christianity  a  power  against  unrighteouKness,  and  particularly 
against  the  unrigbteouanass  of  the  rich  ami  powerful.  And  finally 
then  waa  the  Refarroatkm  within  the  church,  of  which  St.  Fnincts 
of  AaJai  was  the  precunK>r,  which  sought  to  restore  the  good- 
DOi  of  the  ehurdi  and,  through  ita  gooilness,  to  restore  its  power. 

The  ReformaUon  according  to  the  prinosi  took  the  form  of  a 
repbceroent  of  the  Pope  by  the  prinea  as  the  head  of  th^  n4igioii 
aiid  Ibe  eontmller  of  the  oonsdimoea  of  hia  |wople.  The  prineea 
bad  DO  idea  and  no  intantioci  of  lattillg  fiw  the  Judfemintaof  lliair 
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Bubjects  more  particularly  with  the  object-lessons  of  the  Hus- 
sites and  the  Anabaptists  before  their  eyes;  they  sought  to  es- 
tablish national  churches  dependent  upon  the  throne.  As  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  North  Gennaiqrf 
and  Bohemia  broke  away  from  the  Roman  conmiunion,  the  prinoes 
and  other  ministers  showed  the  utmost  soUcitude  to  keep  Uie 
movement  well  under  control.  Just  as  much  reformation  as  would 
sever  the  link  with  Rome  they  permitted ;  anything  beyond  that, 
any  dangerous  break  towards  the  primitive  teachings  of  Jesus 
or  the  crude  direct  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  they  resisted. 
The  ElstabUshed  Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  typical 
and  successful  of  the  resulting  compromises.  It  is  still  sacramental 
and  sacerdotal ;  but  its  organization  centres  in  the  Court  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  though  subversive  views  may,  and  do, 
break  out  in  the  lower  and  less  prosperous  ranks  of  its  priesthoodi 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  struggle  up  to  any  position  of  in- 
fluence and  authority. 

The  Reformation  according  to  the  common  man  was  very 
dififerent  in  spirit  from  the  Princely  Reformation.  We  have  al- 
ready told  something  of  the  popular  attempts  at  Reformation 
in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  The  wide  spiritual  upheavals  of  the 
time  were  at  once  more  honest,  more  confused,  more  enduring^ 
and  less  inmiediately  successful  than  the  reforms  of  the  princes. 
Very  few  religiousHspirited  men  had  the  daring  to  break  away 
or  the  effrontery  to  confess  that  they  had  broken  away  from  all 
authoritative  teaching,  and  that  they  were  now  relying  entirely 
upon  their  own  minds  and  consciences.  That  required  a  very 
high  intellectual  courage.  The  general  drift  of  the  conunon 
man  in  this  period  in  Europe  was  to  set  up  his  new  acquisitioni 
the  Bible,  as  a  counter  authority  to  the  church.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  great  leader  of  German  Protestantism, 
Martin  Luther  (1483-1546).  All  over  Germany,  and  indeed  all 
over  Western  Europe,  there  were  now  men  spelling  over  the  black- 
letter  pages  of  the  newly  translated  and  printed  Bible,  over  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  —  strange  and  perplexing  books  —  quite 
as  much  as  over  the  simple  and  inspiring  record  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels.    Naturally  they  produced  strange  views  and  grotesque 
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inlerpiBtaiioDs.     It  is  surprifdng  that  they  were  not  strang^er  and 
igroiciqucir*     But  the  human  reason  is  an  uli8tinate  thing,  and  will 
[critietBe  and  ftelect  in  8pite  of  it«i  own  resolutions.     The  bulk  of 
t}|f«H>  new  Bible  student.^  t-ook  whiAt  their  conscienrcs*  approvinl 
frcxm  the  Bible  and  ignored  ita  riddle  and  coniradictiomi.     All 
Europe,  wherever  the  new  Protestant  churches  of  the  prinei^ 
!  net  up,  a  Uving  and  very  active  residuum  of  Prote^tantj*  re- 
mained who  declined  Ui  have  their  religion  made  over  for  them  in 
.Uufl  fashion.     The^e  were  the  NoneonformisU^,  a  metiley  of  »ect*i, 
^having  nothing  in  common  but  their  rcnistance  to  authoritative 
religion,  whether  of  the  Pope  or  the  State.'     Mont  but  not  all 
■tf  Umbo  NonconformiMt.s  held  to  the  Bible  ai<  a  divinely  iuj^pired 
imMtd  aothontative  guide.     Thi8  wa.s  a  stnitegic  rather  tlmn  aa 
jabiding  position,  and  the  modem  drift  of  Nonconfonnity  baa 
I  been  onward  away  from  this  original  Bibliohitry  towards  a  miti» 
Igiated  and  sentimentalized  recognition  of  the  bare  tea^^^hings  of 
iJenn  of  Nazareth*     Beyond  the  range  of  Nonconfonnity,  be- 
yond the  range  of  profeaaad  Christianity  at  idK  there  i^  aI»o  now  a 
,  great  and  growing  mam  of  equalitarian  belief  and  altruistic  im* 
in  the  mcxlem  civiliztUions,  which  certainly  oweti,  as  we 
ive  already  anaerted,  iUi  spirit  to  C^hrintianity,  which  liegan  to 
'appear  in  Europe  a^  the  church  Imi  its  grip  upon  the  general 
aijid.* 

•  But  SoneotiSovmitr  wm  tUmpod  cmt  in  G«raaoij.    Am  |  11  a  of  thk  eluiptvr. 

*  **II  I  «Mi  vrriting  a  higUtry  of  ^  /'  oeimotiito  S.  D..  "I  ilioiii4  tetl 
iwt  wHh  4*eiomcy  in  rrftgion.  wh»  tiaio.  fagadad  by  >  grml  F^wiwllMai 
al  Qtm WK  And  tbaci  wilb  deiiiocTnr>  m  i^^bucm,  which  la  ihm  Prmoh  RtvoJuikMi, 
taocarmiad  by  anothsr  tpn^i  i>vaehia»n  »t  O«o«vm.  IWumw^u^  (Th*  paraSW  of 
tfMw  two  iM  ntHHai  -*  bnih  typioal  wEpotkmU  of  Um  Praodi  canlna,  ^  Ite  udani 
loglt  aod  iti  «poctoli«  forrour  whl«b  glvM  bi  m  tmtnUag  kv»  to  Iht  wofid  tha  todtttji 
«l  Ha  hot^.j     It  im  notimmhkm  in  Bi^^tmAd  htm  d^Aoonwy  la  i^i«km  CFmby- 

which  i«  mmply  Cmi^nnima^  plui  lodapamka^sr  at  < 

id«^tbaetiian»k»thaBaglidi  Jaiaowiilip  idaaaofUMn 
1  da  ao«  9klmk  Ilia  daMocntia  aJaawit  In  PtotaataniMaii  U  i 
liathatflit.  Kvaa  l4i«har«  in  tha  aarfy  daya  of  l»>.  aaald  wHta  n# 
I  Va  Chrhiia^Mam  and  dMiplon  tha  pHa<lhood  of  Mah  bdlavar  and  hit 
Ma  llahar,  Lnihar,  tl  ia  Iryn,  eban#»d  by  Hm,  mnd  bamw  a 
,  tha  anoalla  of  a  alata  ralfiian,  aadaf  a  §pSy  iiHnrm  who  waa  4 
aptowjuii.  Aacfknalam  wk«  from  Ui«  aril  a  man 
VIII  who  wna  mprtmmm  mptd,  Bgl  if  t^Cbanala 
lmataaanl,arillifaNiortaaain«a,C^viakBi«aaal«ifa  Iba  laU^onof  i 
•alhaSlala  — loUoUaadandlaSaoaMdwaiMipaiifallr.    ttel 
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Let  UB  say  a  word  bow  of  the  third  phase  of  the  Raformatic 
process,  the  Reformation  within  the  church.  This  was  already 
beginning  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars  (chap,  xxxiii,  §  13),  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  when  it  was  most  needed,  came  a 
fresh  impetus  of  the  same  kind.    This  was  the  foundation  of  the 

Society  of  the  Jeauita  by 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  better 
known  to  the  world  of  to-day 
as  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Ignatius  began  his  career 
as  a  very  tough  and  gat* 
lant  young  Spaniard .  He  was 
clever  and  dexterous  and  in- 
spired by  a  passion  for  pluck, 
hardihood,  and  rather  showy 
glory.  His  love  affairs  were 
free  and  picturesque*  In  1521 
the  French  took  the  town  of 
Pampeluna  in  Spain  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  and  Ig- 
His  legs  were  smashed  by  a 
One  leg  was  badly  set 
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natius  was  one  of  the  defenders. 
cannon-ball,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
and  had  to  be  broken  again,  and  these  painful  and  complex  oper- 
ations nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  received  the  last  sacraments. 
In  the  night,  thereafter,  he  began  to  mend,  and  presently  he  wm 
convalescent  and  facing  the  prospect  of  a  life  in  which  he  \v  '  ■ 
perhaps  always  be  a  cripple.     His  thoughts  turned  to  the  a<: 

produced  two  opposite  offectB  in  potiti^^fl ;  so  far  as  it  waa  Lutheran  and  Anglican  it 
was  tDonarchiiit ;  bo  far  as  it  waa  Caivinistic.  it  was  democratic.  It  ii  at  Erst  stgbt 
curiouB,  but  it  is  really  (|uit«  natural,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  counter^refonnatloQ 
ahoald  also  have  been  democratio.  Th«  Catholics  could  not  admit  the  control 
of  the  monarch  in  the  sphere  of  religion  any  more  than  the  Calvinist ;  and  here,  am 
in  other  ihinga  ie.o.  in  the  claim  to  poateeaion  of  infallibte  truth),  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  CalvinisUo  presbyter  were  agreed.  FUmer,  an  exponent  of  Angliiaut 
monarchiBm,  espretsses  this  well  when  be  sayst  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  ft 
aoeial  contract,  that  'Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  Calvin  both  look  asquint  this  way/ 
For  the  doctrine  of  a  social  contract  was  the  democratic  doctrine  put  forw«rd  hf 
Catholics  and  Calrinists  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  right" 


Lutheran  uid  Ajigliean  dootftiM  ^|H 
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relii^ion.  Sometiniee  he  would  think  of  a  certain  great  lady, 
and  hrfw,  in  spite  of  hid  broken  atate^  he  might  yet  win  her  mi- 
miration  by  mme  amoving  deed ;  and  sometijiiefit  he  would  tliink 
of  being  in  Bome  especial  and  personal  way  the  Knight  of  ChriBt. 
In  tbo  midst  of  thcee  eonfuiions,  one  night  as  he  lay  awake,  ho 
tells  U9,  a  new  great  lady  claimed  his  attention ;  he  had  a  vision 
of  the  Bleased  Virgin  Mary  carrj'ing  the  Infant  Christ  in  her 
arms.  "Immediately  a  loathing  seized  him  for  the  former  dee<l« 
of  hia  life/'  He  reeolvcd  to  give  up  all  further  thoughts  of  earthly 
women,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  absolute  chastity  and  devotion  to  Uie 
Motlier  of  God,  He  projected  great  pilgrimages  and  a  monastic 
life. 

His  final  method  of  taking  his  vow8  marks  him  the  countrj'- 
man  of  Don  Quixote.  He  had  regained  his  strength,  and  he  wiM 
riding  out  into  the  world  rather  aimlessly,  a  penniless  soldier  of 
fortune  with  little  but  his  arms  and  the  mule  on  which  he  rode, 
whm  be  fell  into  company  with  a  Moor.  They  went  on  together 
aod  talked^  and  presently  dispute  about  rehgion.  The  Moor 
was  the  better  educated  nmn ;  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
tie  said  offemtivo  things  about  the  Virgin  Mary  that  were  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  and  he  parted  triumphantly  from  Ignatius.  The 
ydung  Knight  of  our  Lady  was  boiling  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. He  hesitated  whether  he  should  go  after  the  Moor  and 
km  htm  or  pursue  the  pilgrimage  he  had  in  mind.  At  a  fork 
in  the  road  he  Irf*  *'  -  crs  to  bis  mule,  which  spanxl  the  Moor, 
He  came  to  the  1  <  ine  Abbey  of  Manreea  near  Monteensti 

and  here  be  imitated  that  peerlees  hero  of  the  mediieval  romance, 
Amadia  de  Gaul,  and  kept  an  ill*ni|^t  vi^l  before  the  Altar  of 
the  BksMed  Virgin,  He  praeenled  his  mule  to  the  abbey,  be  gave 
hii  worldly  clothes  to  a  beggar,  he  laid  his  sword  and  dagger  upon 
the  altar,  and  clothed  himself  in  a  rough  saekdotli  garment  and 
hempen  sfaoca.  He  thrn  t/K>k  himadf  to  a  nei^bouring  bospiee 
and  gave  himself  up  to  sooitrgingEi  and  austerities.  For  a  whole 
week  be  fasted  absolutely.  Tbenee  he  went  on  a  pilgrimaie  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

For  eocne  yean  he  waoderodt  eonmuned  with  the  idea  of  found* 
ing  a  new  order  of  rdigious  Imif^tbood,  but  not  knowing  dearly 
to  est  about  this  eoterpriae*    He  became  mora  and 
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aware  of  his  own  illiteracy,  and  the  Inquisition,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  take  an  interest  in  his  proceedings,  forbade  him  to 
attempt  to  teach  others  imtil  he  had  spent  at  least  four  years  in 
study.  So  much  cruelty  and  intolerance  is  laid  at  the  dooat  of 
the  Inquisition  that  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in  its  tn^TwIlif^ 
of  this  heady,  imaginative  yoimg  enthusiast  it  showed  itself  both 
sympathetic  and  sane.  It  recognized  his  vigour  and  possible 
uses;  it  saw  the  dangers  of  his  ignorance.  He  studied  at  Sala- 
manca and  Paris,  among  other  places.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1538,  and  a  year  later  his  long-dreamt-of  order  was  founded 
under  the  military  title  of  the  ''Company  of  Jesus."  like  the 
Salvation  Army  of  modem  England,  it  made  the  most  diieet 
attempt  to  bring  the  generous  tradition  of  military  organixat 
and  discipline  to  the  service  of  religion. 

This  Ignatius  of  Loyola  who  f oimded  the  Order  of  Jesuits ' 
a  man  of  forty-seven ;  he  was  a  very  different  man,  much 
and  steadier,  than  the  rather  absurd  young  man  who  had  aped 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  kept  vigil  in  the  abbey  of  Manresa ;  and  the 
missionary  and  educational  organization  he  now  created  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  the  church  had  ever  handled.  These  men  gave 
themselves  freely  and  wholly  to  be  used  by  the  church.  It  was 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  which  carried  Christianity  to  China  again 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  and  Jesuits  were  the  chief 
Christian  missionaries  in  India  and  North  America.  To  their 
civilizing  work  among  the  Indians  in  South  America  we  shall 
presently  allude.  But  their  main  achievement  lay  in  raising 
the  standard  of  Catholic  education.  Their  schools  became 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  the  best  schools  in  Christendom. 
Says  Lord  Verulam  (  =  Sir  Francis  Bacon):  "As  for  the  pedar 
gogicpart  .  .  .  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  nothing  better 
has  been  put  in  practice."  They  raised  the  level  of  intelligence^ 
they  quickened  the  conscience  of  all  Catholic  Europe,  they  stimu* 
lated  Protestant  Europe  to  competitive  educational  efforts.  .  •  • 
Some  day  it  may  be  we  shall  see  a  new  order  of  Jesuits,  vowed 
not  to  the  service  of  the  Pope,  but  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

And  concurrently  with  this  great  wave  of  educational  effort^ 
the  tone  and  quaUty  of  the  chiurch  was  also  greatly  improved  by 
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^tiie  cUrtfication  of  doctrine  and  the  reforms  in  organization  and 

etpliue  iliat  were  mjwie  by  the  Council  of  Trent.    This  council 

intermittently  cither  at  Trent  or  Bologna  between  the  yeare 

1545  and  15<>i,  and  its  work  wivs  at  1e4i8t  a^  in)p<»rtant  as  the 

of  the  Jesuits  in  arresting  the  crimen  and  bhinders  that 

ouusing  Bt^ite  afUT  state  t<j  full  away  from  the  Roman  com- 

The  change  wrought  by  the  Reformation  within  the 

burch  of  Rome  w:i«  a«  i^at  an  the  change  wn night  in  the  Prot* 

at  churches  that  detached  themselves  from  the  mother  body. 

are  henceforth  no  more  open  ncundals  or  schimns  to  record. 

But  if  anything^  there  has  been  an  intenBi0cation  of  doctrinal 

^wneaBy  and  such  [)ha8e«  of  imaginative  vigour  as  are  repro- 

^Dtcd  by  Cfregor>'  the  Great,  or  by  the  group  of  Popca  aaBOciated 

rith  Ciregor>'  VII  and  Url>an  II,  or  by  the  gmup  that  bcdUl  with 

Qoecnt  IIIp  no  longer  enliven  the  stvljcr  and  jiedestrian  narrative. 

le  world  war  of  1914^1918  wai*  a  unique  npfM>rtunity  for  the 

rapaey ;    the  oci^aaion  w^as  manifest  for  aomc  clear  strong  voice 

aing  the  universal  oblig:ition  to  righteoumne^,  the  brother- 

o(  men.  the  cUirns  of  human  welfare  over  patriotic  passion. 

lo  such  moral  lead  wan  given.     The  Paptusy  ieemed  to  be  bal- 

itif  its  traditional  reliance  upon  the  faithful  HabsbuigB  againai 

tli  qtiand  with  republican  France. 

§6 

The  reader  mti^t  not  suppose  that  the  destructive  criticism  of 
Cailicilio  Church  and  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  the  print- 
ing an<l  study  of  the  Bible,  wen?  the  ordy  or  even  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  intellectual  octiviticH  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
ocnlurioi.  That  waj>i  merely  the  pofiular  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  inteUectual  revival  of  iiio  time.  Behind  this  con- 
lotjs  and  popular  awakening  to  thought  and  discussion .  nther 
immediately  striking  but  ultimately  more  imjxirtant  mental 
ita  were  in  progms.  Of  the  trend  «rf  Ibese  develop- 
Bts  we  nuiKt  now  give  wome  brief  indicjitions.  They  had  be- 
IouK  before  books  were  priiitad»  but  it  was  prinliog  that  ro- 
tbcsm  from  ob«Mnirity. 
We  have  already  told  something  of  th«  fiivt  appimranee  of  lbs 
free  latdligence,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  plain  slatemeoti  m 
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liimuHn  5itT*ins  One  r^isie  is  central  in  the  record  of  that  fini 
nttriiipt  »t  #>>t«TiA:i'--  knowledge,  the  name  of  Aristotle.  We 
hiive  tu>t<\l  aki^  :he  briec  rhivse  of  scientific  work  at  AkxandriL 
Kr\uu  that  time  onwan.;  :he  complicated  economic  and  politial 
nud  r^^ligioo*  cvuidioc*  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  impeded  faOer 
iutolKvtual  pcvHC^'ts?-  These  rerions.  as  we  have  seen,  fell  for  long 
HUtvi  under  the  5wa>"  of  the  Oriental  type  of  monarchy  and  of 
Oriental  r^'Iiicioiu^  tra«.iztior<.  Rome  tried  and  abandoned  a 
Mrtviv^v5itoiu  of  industry.  The  drst  great  capitalistic  qrsta 
dovoK»|H\l  and  fell  ir.to  ohao??  through  its  own  inherent  rotta- 
niw,  Kurv»|v  t\*Li|^vI  ir.ro  -.ir.i^-erjal  insecurity.  The  Semilt 
v\m>  n^anuHt  the  Vryav..  a::-.:  nrpbce^i  Hellenic  civilisation  throng 
nut  W*y*terti  Asia  aiui  K^vv:  by  an  .Vrabic  culture.  All  Westen 
\hu%  uiuI  half  v»f  Kur\>iv  foil  ur.der  Mongolian  rule.  It  is  onlyiB  | 
tho  Iwelfth  and  thir:«vn:h  v.vr.turies  that  we  find  the  Novfis 
liiloUiReiuv  iitruiQihr*^  :hrv^Ui:h  again  to  expres^on. 

Wo  Ihou  luul  n\  the  jcrv^^wiv^  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
huloMiw^  Au  iuotx\i:^tTt^  atr.vHir.:  of  philc^ophical  discussion  going 
nil  In  lonu  it  is  x'h\'!*y  a  oI:5ei:^:v»n  of  logical  questions.  Aa 
I  III!  Unnxn  of  thi9(  disvi:v&!v':'.  ^e  r.r.vl  part  of  the  teachings  of  Aiia- 
Inllii.  wwi  «ho  \\hole  rws?  of  wrt:ir.c«  he  left  behind  him,  but  hia 
Initio  iihl\  I  ater  ov.  h:s  wv^rx  lxvaR:e  better  known  through  the 
\.i\\\\\  hnunlrttious  \*t  •,*'.<'  Vr:tVix-  «\i:::on  annotated  by  Averioes.^ 

*  \iuit«lU>  «  i^^M'*."*  «>'.  !.*,^'.'  ^.«.{  «'«v^  ^>^e  ^  Ptft  known  to  the  Westnd 
WH.4  kiiti^^ti  .\*  •%  %iW.o  4-^vt  «N*;:;  It.V.  Ir  :ise  th.*zt«enth  oentuiy  the  real  of 
Ml  iMiliiiH'i  Iv.  iiMit'  Ki'.>M-  V'  )«o  >»v^  ^>^-^  «n»>-  «?ui  that  of  direct  tranelatfan 
liftit  ilii>  iliivk  tui««  I  jk\\\  ■■-.  ^M-v*  .  -  ^y  5  V30  :r:A:  St.  Thomae  Aquinai  knew  the 
f  ifii.i  Nutl  i)ii>  r^N^k-kot  v\V  '.%;..-  ir%-.-Kft:«\-.  aS:;::  I;)&0  by  William  of  Moetbeke, 
Ail  liliiiiliii)i  III  I  \iimiN  ku  iSo  I  .«u-A  O.v-rv  .-i  v\vr9;Ar.unoplr  started  under  Baldwin 
III  l-Uiitilnia  (II  I  "XH.  A>i«i  A  >''oKv.*««  >*.7uv>''      TV  vMhrr  «a>*  was  that  of  indireet 

I  ill  I  mill  Id  til,  (litii  (■  u»  •.t.x  o!  ^:^-'.iiC  A  «.>."".«  ."^  Ar«V&.*  7«rarhra9ps  of .  or  oonunentaiias 
I. II  ilm  HHik  I  III  Vii«(otV  »•.;.->  A«  ^.*.:  Nv-r  subi^"  by  A^Trroee  and  hy  Avioenna 
III  lull'  liliti  h  %«■«■  ViiM.>t'.»'  «  Vk^4^^:c  .%•,«  I  :>.:r.L'  .V^^j^^ynr*  that  first  beeama 
I.  Ill  III  II  III  iliiN  w;k\       lit  tVi«  'tito;  m.v   :y^  W*<<t  rfvvi\-vd  a  version  of  Aristotle 

II  till  li  liki>  llniiiMii  ilio  \\o«>vr  «.%%  %:r»*-xv^^  " :rakr5ljit<xl.**  Sometinws  trans- 
liiMiiiMi  Hi-iv  iiiik«li*  ilnv.t  ii>«i«  \r^*-:,-  I.**:-,  j^^raetlciotf  they  were  made  first 
tiiiii  lli'|iiit\i  iMiil  llii'i\  in'%»  t::%".jC."« :..*:■*  i«vn*  r:i4xic  fr.^m  Hebrew  into  Latin.  As 
till  \iiiliii<  xiMMiui  ^^^  \ii«i.M>  m^i^  ■•:.^!  .v«  v»  '.:w\f  iinevt.  but  sometimes  mads 
liHiii  Mm(iiii  \t>iMiouii  i«(  cho  Vtrw'v  .\«" :  .;!c.^r.  SfCAse  confounded.  The  Latin 
iiiiiifliiiiniiii  ii|  Uio  \i:«)«i.'  Vr*«^«r<*'  sevv.'v.r.'s'^  A^r.iasned  not  trandation,  bat 
lii»iiA/ifii,i/i.>ii  of  \ij%l»i»*  «^M\N  .\r  !-.••*:«— Av*  *r.i  RcHcer  Baron  i-ery  naturally 
ii|ii«Miiiil  III  ihoir  unmirl!:£tt*:>.v\       \N  >iit  i*  sso^.  Azinotle>  \'iew8.  as  well  as  hli 
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pEnept  for  these  translations  of  Arist.otlc^  very  little  of  the  Oirek 
phQoBophicul  literature  was  read  in  Western  Kiuope  until  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  creative  Plato  —  as  distinguished  from 
-the  scientific  Aristt»tle  —  was  alnioi^t  unknown.  Some  neo- 
[Platonic  writers  were  known,  but  mxi-PIatcmissm  had  much  the 
f  same  relation  to  Plato  that  Chrititlan  Science  haa  to  Christ. 

Ithaa  been  the  practice  of  recent  writerH  to  decry  the  philoe<«>i  h 
Seal  discussion   of   the   ukedia^val    ^'mrhoolmen*'  as  tedious   nnj 
futile.    It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.    It  had  to  assume  a  severely 
ytoetuiieal  form  because  the  dignitaries  of  the  churchy  ignorant 
intolerant,  were  on  the  watch  for  heresy.    It  lacked  the 
jweet  cleamesSf  therefore,  of  fearless  thought.    It  often  hinted 
L  wliat  it  dared  not  say.    But  it  dealt  with  fundamentally  important 
r  thiJlga,  it  was  a  long  and  necessary  stmgglc  to  dear  up  and  cur^ 
reet  certain  inherent  defects  of  the  human  mind,  and  many  people 
yto-day  blunder  dangerously  through  their  neglect  of  the  issues  the 
discussed. 
Tliere  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  exaggerate 
[lbs  differences  and  reeemblanoes  upon  which  classification  is 
1,  to  suppose  that  thing?  called  by  different  names  are  alto- 
differentp  and  that  things  called  by  the  same  name  are 
ly  identical.    This  tendency  to  exaggerate  claseification 
a  thousand  evQs  and  injustices.    In  the  s|diero  of  race 
\o€  nationality,  for  example,  a  ''European*'  wiQ  often  treat  an 
'Aiiatie"  almost  as  if  be  were  a  different  animatt  while  be  will 
to  regard  another  "  European  *'  as  necesaarily  aa 
▼irtoous  and  charming  as  himself.    He  will,  as  a  matter  of  eouisep 
aides  with  Europeans  against  Asiatica,    But,  aa  the  reader 
r^if  tUa  history  must  realize,  there  is  no  sueh  diffot^noe  as  the  op- 
position of  these  names  implies.    It  is  a  phantom  difference  created 
by  two  namee.  .  •  . 

The  cmtn  medieval  eontroversy  waa  between  the  "RealiMa*' 

and  the  '^Nomin^iats/*  and  it  is  seoesary  to  warn  the  reader 

Lthat  the  word  ''Rmdtai**  in  medHeval  diatmsioo  baa  a  meaning 


EiAitm,  snd  Foiifia  ^hmm  WHW  fliivri 
'^dwnwimmt^  ^  £.  B. 


tJifaii  ii  tkAft  for 
intid^Mkim  fl«fls  ^hm 
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almost  diametrically  opposed  to  ''Realist"  as  it  is  used  in  the 
jargon  of  modem  criticism.  The  modem  ''Realist"  is  one  ndio 
insists  on  materialist  details;  the  mediaeval  ''Realist"  was  far 
nearer  what  nowadays  we  should  call  an  Idealist,  and  his  oon* 
tempt  for  incidental  detail  was  profound.  The  Realists  outdid 
the  vulgar  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  class.  They 
held  that  there  was  something  in  a  name,  in  a  common  noun 
that  is,  that  was  essentially  real.  For  example,  they  held  there 
was  a  typical  "European,"  an  ideal  Ehiropean,  who  was  far  more 
real  than  any  individual  European.  Every  European  was,  as 
it  were,  a  failure,  a  departure,  a  flawed  specimen  of  this  profomukr 
reaUty.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nominalist  held  that  the  miy 
realities  in  the  case  were  the  individual  Europeans,  that  the  name 
"European"  was  merely  a  name  and  nothing  more  than  a  name 
applied  to  all  these  instances. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  difficult  as  the  compression  of  philosoidiical 
controversies,  which  are  by  their  nature  voluminous  and  variooB 
and  tinted  by  the  mental  colours  of  a  variety  of  minds.  With 
the  difference  of  Realist  and  Nominalist  stated  baldly,  as  we 
have  stated  it  here,  the  modem  reader  unaccustomed  to  philo* 
sophical  discussion  may  be  disposed  to  leap  at  once  to  the  side 
of  the  Nominalist.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  covered  by  one  instance,  and  here  we  have  piuposely  chosen 
an  extreme  instance.  Names  and  classifications  differ  in  their 
value  and  reality.  While  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  much  depth  of  class  difference  between  men  called  Thomaa 
and  men  called  William,  or  that  there  is  an  ideal  and  quintech 
sential  Thomas  or  WiUiam,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
much  profounder  differences  between  a  white  man  and  a  Hotten* 
tot,  and  still  more  between  Homo  sapiens  and  Homo  neander* 
ihcdensis.  While  again  the  distinction  between  the  class  of  pete 
and  the  class  of  useful  animals  is  dependent  upon  very  alight 
differences  of  habit  and  application,  the  difference  of  a  cat  and 
dog  is  so  profound  that  the  microscope  can  trace  it  in  a  drop  of 
blood  or  a  single  hair.  When  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  understandable  how  Nominalism  had  ulti- 
mately to  abandon  the  idea  that  names  were  as  insignificant  as 
labels,  and  how,  out  of  a  revised  and  amended  Nominalism,  there 
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up  that  systematic  attempt  t*)  find  the  true  —  the  mo6t 
it  and  fruitful  —  clafiaification  of  thing?  and  substanoos 
rbich  in  called  Scientific  Research. 
And  it  will  be  almost  as  evident  that  while  the  tendency  of 
which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  every  untutored  mindi 
towards  dogma,  hax^h  diviaiona,  hanih  judf^enta^  and  un* 
aproaUKLDg  attitudes,  the  tendency  of  earlier  and  later  Nominal-* 
towards  quahfied  statements^  towards  an  examination  of 
idual  instances,  and  towards  inquiry  and  experiment  and 
And  it  may  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that 
phQoeophy  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  eeaentially  a  Realist 
jphy-* 
So  while  in  the  market-place  and  the  wa}^  of  the  common  life 
were  questioning  the  morals  and  righteouflnen  of  the  clergy^ 
good  faith  and  prnpriety  of  their  celibacy^  and  the  justice 
papal  taxation;   while  in  theologies  circles  their  minds  were 
ypon  the  quf^tion  of  transubstantiation,  the  question  of  the 
iiy  or  not  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  mass,  in  studiej*  and 
)ms  a  wider-reaching  criticism  of  the  methods  of  thought 
which  the  very  fundamentals  of  C'atholic  teaching  rested 
in  progre«L    We  eaimot  attempt  here  to  gauge  the  signifi- 
in  this  pfocees  of  such  names  as  Peter  Abelard  (1070-1 142), 
lus    Magnus  (1193-1280),  and    Thomas    Aquinas   (1226- 
7A).    These  men  sought  to  reconstruct  C'atholicism  on  a  sounder 
of  reasoiiing.    Chief  among  their  critics  and  successors 
Dubs  Scotus  (7-1306)»  an  Oxford  Franciscan  and,  to  judge 
his  sedulous  thought  and  delil)erate  suhtteti^,  a  Scotchman, 
Occam,  an  Knglishman  (7-1347)*     Both  these  hitter,  like 
kverroes  (see  chap,  xaocii,  (  8),  made  a  definite  distinction  be- 
theological  and  philosophical  truth ;   they  placed  theology 
I  a  fttunade,  but  they  placed  it  where  it  could  no  longer  obstruct 
Dims  Sootus  declared  that  it  was  tmpoeiihle  to  prove 
by  rsisnning  the  exislsiice  of  God  or  of  the  Trixiity  or  the  credi* 

*  I  do  aol  tir««  with  Oil*  psnigrmiib.    to  the  tel  moImo*  lya^  irt  aflapid 
Afanol  RvUian  whirh  Are  no%  )ii*liSKt,    tl  win  tha  iMoiopI^  of  ihm  pckate  aftd 
biURMi*  Uiialutni  ol  IIm  Middb  AgM,  of  St.  AahUb  and  of  Joha  Wycllffa. 
r  la  U  tnta  lltai  RaaUam  arai  tha  phfioaop^  ol  ilia  dmreh.     It  iraa.  bi  tha  caMy 
I  Agm;  but  altar  OaouD  (190)  KiifliiitiM  trfuBpliarf, aad  waa  Hia  pUka- 
pollbtctaabiiUiibaaaloiBslioa.   UO^^mmmmi  IJOMlsrtiM  —1.8, 
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bility  of  the  Act  of  Creation;  Occam  was  still  more  indsteiit 
upon  this  separation  —  which  manifestly  released  scientific  in- 
quiry  from  dogmatic  control.  A  later  generation,  benefiting 
by  the  freedoms  towards  which  these  pioneers  worked,  and  know- 
ing not  the  sources  of  its  freedom,  had  the  ingratitude  to  use  the 
name  of  Scotus  as  a  term  for  stupidity,  and  so  we  have  our  l<^e>i«K 
word  "Dunce."  Says  Professor  Pringle  Pattison,^  "Occam,  who 
is  still  a  Scholastic,  gives  us  the  Scholastic  justification  of  the  spirit 
which  had  already  taken  hold  upon  Roger  Bacon,  and  which  was 
to  enter  upon  its  rights  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." 

Standing  apart  by  himself  because  of  his  distinctive  genhis 
is  this  Roger  Bacon  (about  1210  to  about  1293),  who  was  also 
English.  He  was  a  Franciscan  of  Oxford,  and  a  very  typical 
Englishman  indeed,  irritable,  hasty,  honest,  and  shrewd.  He 
was  two  centuries  ahead  of  his  world.  Says  H.  O.  Taylor  of 
him:  * 

"The  career  of  Bacon  was  an  intellectual  tragedy,  conform- 
ing to  the  old  principles  of  tragic  art :  that  the  hero's  character 
shall  be  large  and  noble,  but  not  flawless,  inasmuch  as  the  fatal 
consiunmation  must  issue  from  character,  and  not  happen  throu|^ 
chance.  He  died  an  old  man,  as  in  his  youth,  so  in  his  agCi  a 
devotee  of  tangible  knowledge.  His  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  which 
was  not  altogether  learning  had  been  obstructed  by  the  Order 
of  which  he  was  an  imhappy  and  rebellious  member;  quite  as 
fatally  his  achievement  was  deformed  from  within  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  accepted  from  his  time.  But  he  was  responsible 
for  his  acceptance  of  current  opinions;  and  as  his  views  roused 
the  distrust  of  his  brother  Friars,  his  intractable  temper  drew 
their  hostility  (of  which  we  know  very  little)  on  his  head.  Per- 
suasiveness and  tact  were  needed  by  one  who  would  impress 
such  novel  views  as  his  upon  his  fellows  or,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, escape  persecution  for  their  divulgence.  Bacon  attacked 
dead  and  Uving  worthies,  tactlessly,  fatuously,  and  unfairly. 
Of  his  Ufe  scarcely  anything  is  known,  save  from  his  allusions  to 
himself  and  others ;  and  these  are  insufficient  for  the  construction 
of  even  a  sUght  consecutive  narrative.    Bom;    studied  at  Oz« 

1  Eneifclapadia  Briianniea,  article  "SchoUsticism." 
>  The  Medieval  Mind,  by  Henry  Osbom  Taylor. 
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fofd ;  went  to  Paris,  studied,  experimented ;  is  at  Oxford  again, 
and  a  FranciscaKi ;  studies,  teaches,  becomes  suspect  to  his  Orderi 
is  sent  hack  to  Paris,  kept  under  surveillance,  reoeives  a  letter 
from  the  Pope,   writes,   writes,  writes  —  his  three  best-known 

'Works;   is  again  in  trouble,  confined  for  many  years,  rdeaaedi 

[and  dead,  ao  very  dead,  body  and  fame  alike,  until  partly  un* 

'  Mitbed  after  five  centuries.'' 

The  bulk  of  these  "three  beet-known  works*'  is  a  hotly  phrased 

^Aod  sometimes  quite  abusive,  but  entlrdy  just  attack  on  the  ig^ 
Borance  of  the  times,  combined  with  a  wealth  of  suggestions  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge.    In  his  passionate  insistence  upon 

'the  need  of  exptfiraent  and  of  collecting  knowledge,  the  spirit 

)0f  Aristotle  lives  again  in  him.  '*  Experiment,  experiment," 
th^  is  the  burthen  of  Roger  Baoon«  Yet  of  Aristotle  himself 
Boger  Baoon  fell  foul*  He  fell  foul  of  him  because  men,  instead 
of  being  facts  boldly,  sat  in  rooms  and  pored  over  bad  Latin 
translations  of  the  master.    "If  I  had  my  way,"  he  wrote,  in  his 

jlnl*  '    fftxhion,  '*I  should  burn  all  the  books  of  Aristotle^ 

for  I -uy  of  them  can  only  lead  to  a  loss  of  time,  produce  error, 

and  increiune  ignorance,"  a  sentiment  that  Aristotle  would  prob- 
aUy  have  echoed  could  he  have  returned  to  a  world  in  which  his 
works  were  not  so  much  read  as  won^hipped  —  and  that^  as  Roger 
Baoon  diowedi  in  the  most  abominable  translatiooa. 
Tlurougbout  his  books,  a  little  disguised  by  the  necessity  of 
MBoiag  io  square  it  all  with  orthodoxy  for  fear  of  the  prison  and 
worse,  Roger  Bacon  shouted  to  mankind,  "Cease  to  be  ruled 
Iqr  doiinae  and  authorities ;  look  ai  the  world  T'  Four  chief  sources 
of  Ignorance  he  denounced:  respect  for  authority,  custom,  the 
MBse  of  the  ignorant  crowd,  and  the  vain  proud  unteachableness 
of  our  dispositions*  Overcome  but  thesSi  and  a  world  of  power 
would  open  to  men :  — 

''Kladiioes  for  navigating  are  posaiUe  without  rowers,  so  that 
great  ships  suited  to  river  or  oceant  guided  by  one  man,  may  be 
borne  with  greater  speed  than  if  they  were  fxill  of  men.  Like^ 
wise  ears  umy  be  made  so  that  without  a  draught  animal  they 
may  be  moved  cum  tmpslii  InMibioMZi,  as  we  de^m  the  aesrthed 
ehariots  to  have  t^een  from  which  antiquity  fought.  And  flying 
i  are  possible,  so  that  a  man  may  sit  in  the  middle  turn* 
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ing  some  device  by  which  artificial  wings  may  beat  the  air  in  the 
manner  of  a  flying  bird." 

Occam,  Roger  Bacon,  these  are  the  early  precursors  of  a  great 
movement  in  Elurope  away  from  '^ Realism"  towards  reality. 
For  a  time  the  older  influences  fought  against  the  naturalism  of 
the  new  Nominalists.  In  1339  Occam's  books  were  put  under  a 
ban  and  Nominalism  solenmly  condemned.  As  late  as  1473 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  teachers  of  Paris  by  an  oath  to  teadi 
Realism.^  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  print- 
ing of  books  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  that  the  movement 
from  absolutism  towards  experiment  became  massive,  and  that 
one  investigator  began  to  co-operate  with  another. 

Throughout  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  experi- 
menting with  material  things  was  on  the  increase,  items  of  know- 
ledge were  being  won  by  men,  but  there  was  no  inter-related  ad- 
vance. The  work  was  done  in  a  detached,  furtive,  and  inglorious 
manner.  A  tradition  of  isolated  investigation  came  into  EJurope 
from  the  Arabs  and  a  considerable  amount  of  private  and  se- 
cretive research  was  carried  on  by  the  alchemists,  for  whom  mod- 
em writers  are  a  little  too  apt  with  their  contempt.  These  al- 
chemists were  in  close  touch  with  the  glass  and  metal  workers  and 
with  the  herbalists  and  medicine-makers  of  the  times;  they 
pried  into  many  secrets  of  natiure,  but  they  were  obseased  by 
"practical"  ideas;  they  sought  not  knowledge,  but  power; 
they  wanted  to  find  out  how  to  manufacture  gold  from  cheaper 
materials,  how  to  make  men  immortal  by  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
such-like  vulgar  dreams.    Incidentally  in  their  researches  th^ 

1  This  gives  a  wrong  impression  about  Nominalism,  that  it  was  banned  in  tlia 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  attempt  of 
1339  came  to  nothing;  that  of  1473  was  belated  and  unsuccessful.  Bzoept 
Wycliffe,  there  is  no  considerable  thinker  of  these  centuries,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
is  not  Nominalist.  The  triumph  of  Nominalism  was  no  unmixed  benefit.  Its 
insistence  on  study  of  the  individual  was  indeed  favourable  to  natural  seienee; 
and  Hamack  says  that  it  led  to  good  work  in  psychology.  But  its  nesdenoe  about 
Universals  led  to  obscurantism  in  theology.  Wycliffe  as  a  Realist  could  hcJd  that 
Qod  acted  secundum  ratumea  exemplares,  by  certain  and  known  universal  rules ;  tho 
Nominalists  reduced  Qod  to  inscrutable  omnipotence.  They  went  on  to  add 
that  He  could  therefore  only  be  known  at  all  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
mass  through  the  priesthood.  Their  scepticism  about  Universals  thus  overlei^^ 
Itself,  and  fell  on  ^e  o^er  side,  into  obscurantist  eoclesiastiQism.  —  B.  B. 
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much  about  poisons,  dyes,  metallurg^^  and  the  like ;   they 

Tarious  refractory  substances,  and  worked  their  way 

clear  glass  and  so  to  lenses  and  optical  instruments; 

itific  men  tell  us  continually,  and  as  ** practical"  men 

s  to  learn,  it  is  only  when  knowledge  is  sought  for  her 

that  she  gives  rich  and  unexpected  gifts  in  any  abun- 

I  her  servants.    The  world  of  to-day  is  still  much  more 

to  spend  money  on  technical  research  than  on  pure  science. 

tlie  men  in  our  scientific  laVxiratories  still  dream  of  patents 

processes.    We  live  to-day  largely  in  the  age  of  al- 

for  all  our  sneers  at  their  memory.     The  ''business 

ot  to-day  still  thinks  of  research  as  a  sort  of  alchemy. 

asaociated  with  the  alchemists  were  the  astrologers, 
also  a  "practical"  race.     They  studied  the  stars  ^ — to 
They  lacked  that  broader  faith  and  understanding 
iadtiees  men  simply  to  study  the  stars. 

ktit  the  fifteenth  century  did  the  ideas  which  Roger  Bacon 
begin  to  produce  their   first-fruits  in  new  know- 
widening  outlook.     Then  suddenly,  as  the  sixteenth 
»w&edf  and  a%  the  world  recovered  from  the  storm  of 
trouble  that  had  followed  the  pestilences  of  the  fourteenth 
Western  Europe  broke  out  into  a  galaxy  of  names  that 
the  utmost  scientific   reputations  of  the  best  age  of 
Nearly  every  nation  contributed,  the  reader  will  note, 
knows  no  nationality. 

the  earUest  and  most  splendid  in  this  constellation  ia 
tine,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  a  man  with  an 
miraculous  vision  for  reality.  He  was  a  naturalist  ^  an 
an  engineer,  as  well  as  a  verj^  great  artist.  He  was 
modem  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  fossils/  he  made 
of  observations  that  still  aomze  us,  he  was  convinced 
practicability  of  mechanical  flight.  Another  great  name 
t  of  Copernicus,  a  Pole  (1473-1543)»  who  made  the  first 
\ymB  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  showed 
ib»aaiih  moves  round  the  sun.  Tyeho  Brahe  (1546-lGOl),  a 
Iworkiiig  at  the  university  of  Prague,  rej  ected  this  latter  belief  ^ 
obBervations  of  celestial  movements  were  of  the  utmost 

■  Cp.  chap,  ii*  1 1,  towards  the  eiid» 
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value  to  his  successors,  and  especially  to  the  German^  Kepler  (1571- 
1830).  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  was  the  founder  of  the  Bcsienoe 
of  dynamics.  Before  his  time  it  was  believed  that  a  weij^t  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  another  would  fall  a  hundred  times  as  fast 
Galileo  denied  this.  Instead  of  arguing  about  it  like  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  he  put  it  to  the  coarse  test  of  experiment  by  dropping 
two  unequal  weights  from  an  upper  gallery  of  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa  —  to  the  horror  of  all  erudite  men.  He  made  what  was 
almost  the  first  telescope,  and  he  developed  the  astronomical 
views  of  Copernicus;  but  the  church,  stiU  struggling  gallantly 
against  the  light,  decided  that  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  smaller 
and  inferior  to  tiie  sun  made  man  and  Christianity  of  no  account, 
and  diminished  the  importance  of  the  Pope;  so  Galileo,  under, 
threats  of  dire  punishment,  when  he  was  an  old  man  of  mzty- 
nine,  was  made  to  recant  this  view  and  put  the  earth  back  in  its 
place  as  the  immovable  centre  of  the  imiverse.  He  knelt  before 
ten  cardinals  in  scarlet,  an  assembly  august  enough  to  overawe 
truth  itself,  while  he  amended  the  creation  he  had  disarranged. 
The  story  has  it  that  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  repeating 
his  recantation,  he  muttered,  ^'Eppur  si  muove"  —  ''it  moves 
nevertheless." 

Newton  (1642-1727)  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Galileo's  death. 
By  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  he  completed  the  dear 
vision  of  the  starry  universe  that  we  have  to-day.  But  Newton 
carries  us  into  the  eighteenth  centiuy.  He  carries  us  too  far 
for  the  present  chapter.  Among  the  earlier  names,  that  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  (1540-1603),  of  Colchester,  is  pre-eminent.  Roger 
Bacon  had  preached  experiment,  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  first 
to  practise  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  work,  which 
was  chiefly  upon  magnetism,  helped  to  form  the  ideas  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  (1561-1626),  Lord  Chancellor  to  James 
I  of  England.  This  Francis  Bacon  has  been  called  the  "Father 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  of  his  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  work  far  too  much  has  been  made.^  He  was, 
says  Sir  R.  A.  Gregory,  "not  the  founder  but  the  ApoBile"  of  the 
scientific  method.  His  greatest  service  to  science  was  a  fantastic 
book,  The  New  AUanUs.    "In  his  New  AtlanHa,  Francis  Bacon 

1  See  Qregory'i  D%9co9€ry,  chap.  tL 
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in  somewhat  fanciful  language  a  palace  of  inveniinn,  a 
^t  temple  of  scienoe,  where  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
^bnuiches  was  to  be  organized  on  principles  of  the  highest  efTt- 

From  this  Utopian  dream  arose  the  Hoyal  Society  of  londoni 

which  received  a  Royal  Charter  from  Charles  11  (A  England  in 

,16fi2.    The  essentia]  use  and  virtue  of  this  society  was  and  ui 

rpiMiaUion.    Its  formation  nmrks  a  definite  step  from  isolated 

'iuquiry  towards  oo-operative  work,  from  the  secret  and  solitary 

^  investigations  of  the  alchemist  to  the  frank  report  and  open  dis* 

^cittsion  which  is  the  life  of  the  modem  scientific  prooess.     For 

I  the  true  scientific  method  is  this :   t<i  tnjst  no  statements  without 

iwifieatiofi,  to  test  all  things  as  rigorously  as  possible,  to  keep  no 

iserets,  to  attempt  no  monopolies,  to  give  out  one's  best  modestly 

and  plainly,  serving  no  other  end  but  knowledge* 

The  long-sltimbering  science  of  anatomy  was  revived  by  Har- 

ripqr  (1578-1657),  who  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

,  ,  •     Presently  t  he  Dutchman,Leeuwenhock(  1632-1 723)  brought 

the  first  crude  microscope  to  bear  upon  the  hidden  minutiae  of 

life. 

Tbeas  aro  but  some  of  the  brightest  stars  amidst  that  increas* 
^ioC  multitude  of  men  who  have  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  our 
I  own  lime,  with  more  aqd  more  collective  energy  and  vigour,  lit 
imp  our  vision  of  the  universe,  and  increased  our  power  over  the 
^cooditioDB  of  our  lives. 

§7 

We  have  dealt  thus  fully  with  the  be^nnings  of  science  in  the 

t Middle  Ages  because  of  its  ultinmie  importance  in  human  affainu 

In  Uie  long  run,  Roger  Bacon  is  ot  more  signtfieanoe  to  mankind 

thmii  any  monarch  of  his  time.    But  the  contemporary  worid, 

[for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  of  this  smouldering  activity 

I  and  Wtunnrooms  and  alchemist's  labomtorif^  that  was 

if  lo  alter  all  Uie  conditions  of  life.    The  churrh  did  iu- 

Udce  DoUce  of  what  was  afoot,  but  only  because  of  the  dis- 

[tqpud  of  her  conduaive  decisiona.    8ho  had  decided  that  the 

^narlh  was  the  very  centre  of  God's  enationt  and  that  the  Pope 

the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  the  earth.    Men's  ideas  on 

m 
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these  essential  points,  she  insisted,  must  not  be  disturbed  by  aiqr 
contrary  teaching.  So  soon,  however,  as  she  had  compdied 
Galileo  to  say  that  the  world  did  not  move  she  was  satisfied; 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  how  ominous  it  was  for  hor 
that,  after  all,  the  earth  did  move. 

Very  great  social  as  well  as  intellectual  developments  were  in 
progress  in  Western  Europe  throughout  this  period  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  human  mind  apprehends  events  Car 
more  vividly  than  changes ;  and  men  for  the  most  part,  then  as 
now,  kept  on  in  their  own  traditions  in  spite  of  the  shifting  scene 
about  them. 

In  an  outline  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  in  the  cluster- 
ing events  of  history  that  do  not  clearly  show  the  main  proceflS 
of  human  development,  however  bright  and  picturesque  thef 
may  be.  We  have  to  record  the  steady  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  the  reviving  power  of  trade  and  money,  the  gradual  re» 
establishment  of  law  and  custom,  the  extension  of  security,  the 
supersession  of  private  warfare  that  went  on  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  period  between  the  First  Crusade  and  the  sixteenth  oentuiy. 
Of  much  that  looms  large  in  our  national  histories  we  cannot  tcffl 
anything.  We  have  no  space  for  the  story  of  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  English  kings  to  conquer  Scotland  and  set  themselves  up 
as  kings  of  France,  nor  of  how  the  Norman  English  established 
themselves  insecurely  in  Ireland  (twelfth  centiuy),  and  how  Wales 
was  linked  to  the  English  crown  (1282).  All  through  the  Middle 
Ages  the  struggle  of  England  with  Scotland  and  France  was  in 
progress;  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  that  Scotland  was 
finally  subjugated  and  when  the  English  king  held  far  more  land 
in  France  than  its  titular  sovereign.  In  the  English  histories 
this  struggle  with  France  is  too  often  represented  as  a  single- 
handed  and  almost  successful  attempt  to  conquer  France.  In 
reality  it  was  a  joint  enterprise  undertaken  in  concert  with  the 
powerful  French  vassal  state  of  Burgundy  to  conquer  and  divide 
the  patrimony  of  Hugh  Capet.^  Of  the  English  rout  by  the 
Scotch  at  Bannockbum  (1314),  and  of  William  Wallace  and 

>  Not  from  1340-1360,  under  Edward  III.  but  later  under  Henry  V,  141S-1428. 
—  E.  B. 

Edward  had  Flemiah  and  Bavarian  allies.  —  H.  Q.  W.    - 
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the  Bruce,  the  Scottish  national  hcroeSp  of  the  battles  of 
(laW)  and  Poitiers  (1356)  and  Agincourt  (1415)  in  France, 
ahine  like  stars  in  the  English  imagination,  little  battles 
aturdy  bowmen  through  some  sunny  hours  made  a  great 
French  knights  in  armour,  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
V  of  England,  and  of  how  a  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc, 
of  Orleans,  drove  the  English  out  of  her  country  again 
1430),  this  history  relates  nothing.  For  every  country 
leh  cherished  national  events.  They  are  the  ornamental 
o(  history,  and  no  part  of  the  building.  Raj pu tana  or 
la,  Spain,  Persia,  and  China  can  all  match  or  outdo 
tt  rfiraance  of  we-stem  Europe,  with  e<|ually  adventurous 
and  ec^ually  valiant  princesses  and  etiually  stout  fights 
the  odds.  Nor  can  we  tell  how  Louis  XI  of  France  (1461- 
the  son  of  Joan  of  Arc's  Charles  VII,  Ijruught  Burgimdy 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  centralized  French  mon- 
li  signifies  more  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
giuipowder,  that  Mongol  gift,  came  to  Europe  so  that 
(Louis  XI  included)  and  the  law,  relying  upon  the  sup- 
growing  towns,  were  able  to  batter  down  the  castles 
half-independent  robber  knights  and  barons  of  the  earlier 
Ages  and  consolidate  a  more  centralized  power.  The 
nobles  and  knighte  of  the  barbaric  period  disappear  slowly 
iry  during  these  centuries;  the  Crusades  consumed 
d3maatic  wars  as  the  English  Ware  of  the  Roses  killed 
off,  the  arrows  from  the  Engiisli  long-bow  pierced  them  and 
a  yard  behind,  infantry  so  armed  swept  them  from 
ken  field ;  they  became  reconcile<^l  t^  trade  and  changed 
nature.  They  disappeared  in  ever>^thing  but  a  titular 
the  west  and  south  of  Europe  before  they  disappeared 
y.  The  knight  in  Germany  remained  a  professional 
I  into  the  sixteenth  centur\'. 

the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  in  western 

and  particularly  in  France  and  England,  there  sprang 

Diperi  a  multitude  of  very  distinctive  and  beautiful  btiUd- 

abbeys,  and  the  like,  the  Gothic  architecture. 

efflorescence  marks  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 

closely  linked  in  its  beginnings  to  the  church.    In  Italy 


out 
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and  Spain  too  the  world  was  beginning  to  build  freely  and  beauti* 
fully  again.  At  first  it  was  the  wealth  of  the  church  that  provided 
most  of  these  buildings ;  then  kings  and  merchants  also  began  to 
build. 

From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  town  life  throughout  Europe.  Promt* 
nent  among  these  towns  were  Venice,  with  its  dependents  Ragusi 
and  Corfu,  Genoa,  Verona,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  Marseilles,  Lisbon,  Barcelona,  Narbonne,  Tours,  Oileans, 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Boulogne,  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Southampton,  Dover,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Cologne,  Mayence,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Leipsig,  Magdeburg, 
Breslau,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  K5nigsberg,  Riga,  Pskof,  Novgorod, 
Wisby,  and  Bergen. 

''A  West  German  town,  between  1400  and  1500,^  embodied 
all  the  achievements  of  progress  at  that  time,  although  from  a 
modem  standpoint  much  seems  wanting.  .  .  .  The  streeta 
were  mostly  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  the  houses  chiefly  ci 
wood,  while  almost  every  burgher  kept  his  cattle  in  the  house, 
and  the  herd  of  swine  which  was  driven  every  morning  by  the 
town  herdsman  to  the  pasture-ground  formed  an  inevitable  part 
of  city  life.'  In  Frankfort-on-Main  it  was  unlawful  after  1481 
to  keep  swine  in  the  Altstadt,  but  in  the  Neustadt  and  in  Sachsen- 
hausen  this  custom  remained  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  only 
in  1645,  after  a  corresponding  attempt  in  1556  had  failed,  that 
the  swine-pens  in  the  inner  town  were  pulled  down  at  Leipsig. 
The  rich  burghers,  who  occasionally  took  part  in  the  great  trading 
companies,  were  conspicuously  wealthy  landowners  and  had 
extensive  courtyards  with  large  bams  inside  the  town  walls.  The 
most  opulent  of  them  owned  those  splendid  patrician  houses 
which  we  still  admire  even  to-day.  But  even  in  the  older  towns 
most  houses  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  disappeared;  only 
here  and  there  a  building  with  open  timber-work  and  over-hang- 
ing storeys,  as  in  Bacharach  or  Miltenburg,  reminds  us  of  the  style 
of  architecture  then  customary  in  the  houses  of  burghers.    The 

I  From  Dr.  Tille  in  Helmolt's  Hilary  of  Vu  World. 

*  Chariet  Dickens  in  hia  Ameriean  ^oiet  mentions  swine  in  Broadway,  New  York, 
in  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 
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bulk  of  the  inferior  populatioQi  who  lived  on  mendicancyt 
tor  got  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  the  inferior  industries,  in- 
[ll&bited  sqindid  hoveb  outside  the  town;    the  town  wall  waa 
often  the  only  support  for  these  wretched  buildings.     The  in- 
ternal fittings  of  the  houses*  even  amongst  the  wealthy  popuU* 
L'tiaa,  were  very  defective  according  to  motlern  ideas ;   the  Gothic 
'ttjrlt  was  as  httle  suitable  for  the  petty  deUils  of  ol)]ects  of  luxury 
as  it  was  splendidly  adapted  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
»town  haQs.     The  in6uence  of  the  Renaissance  added  much  to  the 
^  OQfnfort  of  the  house. 

''The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  saw  the  building  of  nu-* 

noerous  Gothic  town  churches  and  town  halls  throughout  Europe 

whidi  still  in  many  cases  serve  their  original   purpose.     The 

and  pfoaperity  of  the  towns  find  their  best  expression  in 

and  in  the  fortifications  with  their  strong  towers  and  gate* 

(Wiya.    Every  picture  of  a  town  of  the  sixteenth  or  later  eenturka 

eoospicuoualy  these  latter  erections  for  the  protection  and 

[lioDOtir  of  the  town.    The  town  did  many  things  which  in  our 

Itiine  are  done  by  the  State.    Social  problems  were  taken  up 

hhf  tovm  administration  or  the  corresponding  municipal  organiza- 

LtioQ.    Hie  regulation  of  trade  was  the  concern  of  the  guilds  in 

agreement  with  the  council,  the  care  of  the  poor  belonged  to  the 

efaiirdi,  while  the  eounctl  liKiked  after  the  protection  of  tlie  town 

i  vails  and  the  very  neoeseary  fire  brigides.    The  council,  mind- 

^Jld  of  its  social  dutieSi  superintended  the  filling  of  the  municipal 

B»  in  order  to  have  supplies  in  yeait  of  seardty.    Such 

were  erected  in  almoet  every  town  during  the  fif- 

oentary*    Tariffs  of  prices  for  the  sale  of  all  wares^  high 

lo  enable  every  artisan  to  make  a  good  Uvelihood,  and  to 

pve  the  purchaser  a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  wares,  were 

[inaantained.    The  town  was  also  the  chief  capitalist ;  as  a  seller 

{of  annuities  on  lives  and  inheritances  it  was  a  banker  and  en- 

[joyed  nnlimitad  credit.    In  return  it  obtained  means  for  tlie 

eoneiruetion  of  fortifications  or  for  such  occaaions  as  the  ao- 

qttisilion  of  sovereign  rights  from  the  hand  of  an  impecunious 

prinoe/' 

Vbr  the  mosi  part  these  European  towns  were  iodepend«it 
or  qoiiMndsiWDdeiil  ariatomklic  repttUica.    Mosi  admitted  a 
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vague  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  church,  or  of  the  emperor 
or  of  a  king.  Others  were  parts  of  kingdoms,  or  even  the  capitak 
of  dukes  or  kings.  In  such  cases  their  internal  freedom  was 
maintained  by  a  royal  or  imperial  charter.  In  England  the  Royal 
City  of  Westminster  on  the  Thames  stood  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
walled  city  of  London,  into  which  the  King  came  only  with  cere- 
mony and  permission.  The  entirely  free  Venetian  republic  ruled 
an  empire  of  dependent  islands  and  trading  ports,  rather  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Genoa  also  stood  alone. 
The  Germanic  towns  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  from  Biga 
to  Middelburg  in  Holland,  Dortmund,  and  Cologne  were  loosely 
allied  in  a  confederation,  the  confederation  of  the  Hansa  towns, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  a  con* 
federation  which  was  still  more  loosely  attached  to  the  empire. 
This  confederation,  which  included  over  seventy  towns  in  tSi, 
and  which  had  d^pdts  in  Novgorod,  Bergen,  London,  and  Brugffi^ 
did  much  to  keep  the  northern  seas  clean  of  piracy,  that  eune 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Eastern  seas.  The  Eastern 
Empire  throughout  its  last  phase,  from  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  its  European  hinterland  in  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth 
century  until  its  fall  in  1453,  was  practically  only  the  trading* 
town  of  Constantinople,  a  town  state  like  Genoa  or  Venicei  eMr 
cept  that  it  was  encumbered  by  a  corrupt  imperial  court. 

The  fullest  and  most  splendid  developments  of  this  dty  life 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages  occurred  in  Italy.  After  the  end  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  line  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  hold  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  upon  North  and  Central  Italy  weakened, 
although,  as  we  shall  tell,  German  Emperors  were  still  crowned 
as  kings  and  emperors  in  Italy  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  V  (ctrc 
1530).  There  arose  a  niunber  of  quasi-independent  city  states 
to  the  north  of  Rome,  the  papal  capital.  South  Italy  and  Sicflyi 
however,  remained  under  foreign  dominion.  Genoa  and  her 
rival,  Venice,  were  the  great  trading  seaports  of  this  time ;  their 
noble  palaces,  their  lordly  paintings,  still  win  our  admiration. 
Milan,  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Gothard  pass,  revived  to  wealth  and 
power.  Inland  was  Florence,  a  trading  and  financial  centre 
which,  under  the  almost  monarchical  rule  of  the  Medici  family 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  enjoyed  a  second  "Periclean  age."    But 
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already  before  the  time  of  these  cultivated  Medici  "boneBi'' 
Florence  had  produced  much  beautiful  art.  Giotto's  tower 
(Giotto,  born  1266,  died  1337)  and  the  glorious  Duomo  (by  Bnn 
nellesco,  bom  1377,  died  1446)  already  existed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Florence  became  the  centre  of  the 
rediscovery,  restoration,  and  imitation  of  antique  art  (the  ''Ren- ' 
aissance"  in  its  narrower  sense).  Artistic  productions,  unlike 
philosophical  thought  and  scientific  discovery,  are  the  omamentB 
and  expression  rather  than  the  creative  substance  of  histoiyi 
and  here  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  art 
of  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Donatello  (died  1466),  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (died  1519),  Michelangelo  (1475-1564),  and  Raphael  (died 
1520).  Of  the  scientific  speculation  of  Leonardo  we  have  at 
ready  had  occasion  to  speak. 

§8 

In  1453,  as  we  have  related,  Constantinople  fell.  Througjhout 
the  next  centiuy  the  Turkish  pressure  upon  Europe  was  heavy 
and  continuous.  The  boundary  line  between  Mongol  and  Aiyao, 
which  had  lain  somewhere  east  of  the  Pamirs  in  the  days  of  Perides, 
had  receded  now  to  Hungary.  Constantinople  had  long  been  a 
mere  island  of  Christians  in  a  Turk-ruled  Balkan  Peninsula.  Its 
fall  did  much  to  interrupt  the  trade  with  the  East. 

Of  the  two  rival  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  Venice  was  gen- 
erally on  much  better  terms  with  the  Turks  than  Genoa.  Eveiy 
intelligent  Genoese  sailor  fretted  at  the  trading  monopoly  of 
Venice,  and  tried  to  invent  some  way  of  getting  through  it  or 
round  it.  And  there  were  now  new  peoples  taking  to  the  sea 
trade,  and  disposed  to  look  for  new  ways  to  the  old  markets  be- 
cause the  ancient  routes  were  closed  to  them.  The  Portuguese, 
for  example,  were  developing  an  Atlantic  coasting  trade.  The 
Atlantic  was  waking  up  again  after  a  vast  period  of  neglect  that 
dated  from  the  Roman  murder  of  Carthage.  It  is  rather  a  deli- 
cate matter  to  decide  whether  the  western  European  was  pushing 
out  into  the  Atlantic  or  whether  he  was  being  pushed  out  into  it 
by  the  Turk,  who  lorded  it  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the  Battb 
of  Lepanto  (1571).  The  Venetian  and  Genoese  ships  were  creep- 
ing round  to  Antwerp,  and  the  Hansa  town  seamen  were  coming 
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•outli  and  extending  their  range.  And  there  were  considerable 
developments  of  seamanship  and  ahipbuilding  in  progress.  The 
Mediterranean,  as  we  have  noted  (chapter  xvii)  ia  a  sea  for  gal- 
leys and  coasting.  But  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North 
Sda  winds  are  more  prevalentp  seas  run  higher,  the  shore  is  often 
m  danger  rather  than  a  refuge.  The  high  seas  called  for  the  sail* 
IDS  flup,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  appearsi 
keeping  its  course  by  the  compass  and  the  stars. 

By  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hansa  merchants  were  already 
aaUtng  regularly  from  Bergen  across  the  grey  cold  seas  to  the 
Northmen  in  Iceland.  In  Iceland  men  knew  of  Greenland^  and 
adventurous  voyagerw  had  long  ago  found  a  further  land  beyond, 
Vtnbnd,  where  the  climate  was  pleasant  and  where  men  could 
eettie  if  they  chose  to  cut  themselves  ofT  from  the  rest  of  human 
kind.  This  VLnland  was  either  Nova  Scotia  or^  what  is  more 
probable,  New  England. 

All  over  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  merchants  and  sailors 
speculating  about  new  ways  to  the  East.  The  Portuguese, 
that  Pharaoh  Necho  had  solved  the  problem  ages  agd 
mmt  askiAg  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  go  round  to  India  by 
the  eoast  of  Africa.  Their  ships  followed  in  the  course  thai 
Banno  took  to  Cape  Verde  (1445).  They  put  out  to  sea  to  the 
wort  and  found  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeirai  and  the  Azores.*  That 
was  a  fairly  long  stride  across  the  Atlantic.  In  I486  a  Portufuese, 
Dtas,  reported  that  he  had  rounded  the  south  of  Africa.  .  .  . 

A  eertain  Qenoese,  Christopher  Columbus,  began  to  think  more 
and  more  of  what  b  to  us  a  very  obvious  and  natural  enterprise, 
Iml  which  strained  the  imagination  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur>^  to  the 
utmost,  a  voyage  due  west  across  the  Atlantic.  At  that  time 
Qobedy  knew  of  the  existence  of  America  as  a  separate  continent. 
Colmnbiis  knew  that  the  world  was  a  sphere,  but  he  under*«sti- 
its  siae;  the  travels  of  Maroo  Polo  had  given  him  an 
ited  idea  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  and  be  supposed  tborelote 
thai  Japan,  with  its  reputation  for  a  gyeat  wealth  of  gold,  Uy  aoxMs 


*  la  ihmm  amsitim^  mdrmnUitam  in  Ui*  iiaiiani  Allaotie  and  Um  vatl  AlHeaa 
m^  Um  PoftucMMM  Wi*r»  t»r*eMlMl  In  thm  tliiHMHitli.  CourtMiith,  mx»d  i^rly  flflMotli 
I  hy  Komftot.  C^talooiMin,  w4  Qpnowm,    Urn  lUymunil  B«mI^,  Uutm^ 
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the  Atlantic  in  about  the  position  of  Mexico,  He  had  made 
various  voyages  in  the  Atlantic ;  he  had  been  to  Iceland  and  per- 
ha|>B  hoard  of  Mnland.  which  must  have  greatly  encounqged 
theae  ideas  of  hU«  and  this  project  of  sailing  into  the  sunset  be- 
came the  ruling  purpose  of  his  life.  He  was  a  penniless  man, 
mvne  aei\)unt$  say  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  his  only  way  of  secur- 
iiUC  a  ship  was  to  get  someone  to  entrust  him  with  a  command, 
lie  ^vnt  fir»t  to  King  John  II  of  Portugal,  who  listened  to  him, 
u\Hile  difficulties^  and  then  arranged  for  an  expedition  to  start  with- 
out hU  knowlcilge,  a  purely  Portuguese  expedition.  This  highly 
diiJ\uuatio  attempt  to  steal  a  march  on  an  original  man  failed, 
an  it  dfcier\>\l  to  fail :  the  crew  became  mutinous,  the  captain  lost 
heart  and  (^turned  vl-^>^-  Columbus  then  went  to  the  Court 
\>t  S|>Hin. 

At  Arnt  h^"  wniKi  get  no  ship  and  no  powers.  Spain  was  as- 
nailu^i;  Viniiiada.  the  last  foothold  of  the  Moslems  in  western 
INux^Hv  Ms>c(t  of  S|viin  had  been  recovered  by  the  Christians 
U'fw^vu  the  elexYUth  and  the  thirteenth  century;  then  had  come 
a  |vi\(!te :  ausi  now  all  S*t>ain.  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
\\t  \\^^^\\  ^\\\\  Isalvll-i  of  Castile,  was  setting  itself  to  the  com- 
|4vU\'u  \vf  tho  i'hristian  vvnquest.  Despairing  of  Spanish  help, 
\  \A\\\\\h\\i^  t^wt  \w  bnnhor  Rvtholomew  to  Henry  VII  of  Eng- 
Imul.  hwX  the  a%hev.:i:rt^  did  not  attract  that  canny  monarch. 
\\\\s\\\\  \\\  \  W^'!  i«ranaJ.a  foil,  and  then,  helped  by  some  merchants 
1^1  {\w  lowu  oi  l^^!^v<.  ^.Vlumbus  got  his  ships,  three  ships,  of  which 
\x\\\\  «')\s\  \^o  S.v>;;)  \f,:rs\3.  of  100  tons  burthen,  was  decked, 
tho  U\\»  \*\tuM  \\viv  ojvn  U\it*  of  half  that  tonnage. 

VW  \\\\W  %^\\s\l\xw\  it  numbered  altogether  eighty-eight 
\\\\^\\>  \\\'\\\  ^nuh  !o  the  Oaiuurios.  and  then  stood  out  across 
Uu*  uuknow  w  -'sw^,  \{\  XwwxuivA  weather  and  with  a  helpful  wind. 

ri^i  nloiv  oi  \\\M  n\o:ue:\toi:;»  ^-vn-age  of  two  months  and  nine 
\\i\\K*  \\\\\^\  tv  itv^^i  it)  docail  to  be  appreciated.  The  crew  was 
\\\\\  \A  \\\^\\\^\^  i\\\y\  Uv^t's :  !hoy  might,  they  feared,  sail  on  for  ever. 
'\\\\'\  \\%'w  s\\\\\U^\X\\l  b>  stvir^:  s^>me  birds,  and  later  on  by  find- 
ing «(  (^vilo  wokke^l  \utl\  t^vls.  and  a  branch  with  strange  berries. 
\(  {\\\  o\Uu'k.  ou  the  uii^ht  of  October  11th.  1492,  Columbus 
iH\\\  u  \\^\\\  ulu^id  ;  the  next  luonuug  land  was  sighted,  and,  while 
{\\\\  du.\   \\u:t  bt(U  NA^ui^.  iVlumbus  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
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world,  richly  apparelled  and  bearing  the  royal  banner  of 
f  Spaia.  .  . 

Early  in  1493  Columbua  returned  to  Europe.  He  brought 
pAdt  cottoDp  Btraoge  beasts  and  birds,  and  two  wild-eyed  painted 
Indianfl  to  be  baptised.  He  bad  not  found  Japan,  it  was  thought, 
I  bill  India.  Tlie  Lslanda  he  had  found  were  called  therefore  the 
West  Indies.  The  same  s^ear  be  sailed  again  with  a  great  expe- 
dition of  seventeen  ships  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  ex- 
i  permission  of  the  Pope  to  take  possession  of  these  new  lands 
for  the  Spanish  crown.  .  ,  . 

We  cannot  tell  of  his  experiences  aa  Governor  of  this  Spanifth 
oolooyt  nor  how  he  was  superseded  and  put  in  chains.  In  a  littlo 
f  while  a  sw^ann  of  Spanish  adventurexs  were  exploring  tlie  new 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Columbus  died  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  dbcovered  a  new  cM>ntinent.  lie  be* 
lieved  to  the  day  of  his  death  that  he  had  saded  round  the  world 
to  Aata. 

The  news  of  his  diseoveriea  caused  a  great  excitement  throu^- 
out  western  Europe.  It  spurred  the  Portuguese  to  fresh  attempts 
to  leecb  India  by  the  South  African  route.  In  1497,  Vaeco  da 
Game  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  Zanzibar,  and  thence,  with  an  Arab 
pjloi,  he  s^^ck  acro«»  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cidicut  in  India.  In 
1515  there  were  Portugueee  ships  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas. 
In  1510  a  Portuguese  sailor,  Magellan^  in  the  employment  of  the 
Spanifth  King,  ooasted  to  the  south  of  South  America,  passed 
|tliiotigh  the  dark  and  forbidding  ''Strait  of  Magelkn,'*  and  so 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had  already  been  sighted  by 
I  explorerH  who  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

I's  expedition  continued  aintMS  the  Pacific  Ocean  wesi^ 

^wmrd.    This  was  a  far  more  heroic  voyage  than  that  of  Cokaft- 

bus ;  for  eighi  and  mne^  day§  Magellan  sailed  unflinchingly  over 

that  vast,  empty  ocean,  sighting  nothing  but  two  little  desert 

Uands.    The  crews  were  rotten  with  scurvy;    there  was  little 

;  water  and  that  bad,  and  putrid  biscuit  to  eat.    Rats  were  hunted 

cowhide  was  gnawed  and  sawdust  devoured  to  stay  the 

ol  hunger.    In  this  stale  the  expodiliott  roaefaed  the  La- 

They  discovered  the  PhOippJoei,  and  here  Magellan 

Uled  in  a  fight  witli  the  natives.    Several  other  captains 
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were  murdered.  Five  ships  had  started  with  Magellan  in  Augnsti 
1519,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  men ;  in  July,  1522»  the  VU- 
ioriaf  with  a  remnant  of  one  and  thirty  men  aboard,  returned  up 
the  Atlantic  to  her  anchorage  near  the  Mole  of  Seville,  in  the  river 
Guadalquivir  —  the  first  ship  that  ever  circunmavigated  this 
planet.^ 

The  English  and  French  and  Dutch  and  the  sailors  of  the  Hansa 
towns  came  rather  later  into  this  new  adventure  of  exploraticm. 
They  had  not  the  same  keen  interest  in  the  eastern  trade.  And 
when  they  did  come  in,  their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  sailiiig 
round  the  north  of  America  as  Magellan  had  sailed  round  the 
south,  and  to  sailing  round  the  north  of  Asia  as  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  sailed  round  the  south  of  Africa.  Both  these  enterprises  were 
doomed  to  failure  by  the  nature  of  things.  Both  in  America  and 
the  East,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  half  a  centiuy's  start  of  l<^^ft«*i 
and  France  and  Holland.  And  Germany  never  started.  The 
King  of  Spain  was  Emperor  of  Germany  in  those  crucial  yeaiBi 
and  the  Pope  had  given  the  monopoly  of  America  to  Spain,  and 
not  simply  to  Spain,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  This  must 
have  restrained  both  Germany  and  Holland  at  first  from  Ameri- 
can adventures.  The  Hansa  towns  were  quasi-4ndependent; 
they  had  no  monarch  behind  them  to  support  them,  and  no  unity 
among  themselves  for  so  big  an  enterprise  as  oceanic  exploration. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  that, 
as  we  will  presently  tell,  a  storm  of  warfare  exhausted  her  when 
all  the  Western  powers  were  going  to  this  newly  opened  school 
of  trade  and  administration  upon  the  high  seas. 

Slowly  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the  immense  good 
fortune  of  Castile  unfolded  itself  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
Europe.  She  had  found  a  new  world,  abounding  in  gold  and 
silver  and  wonderful  possibilities  of  settlement.  It  was  all  hers, 
because  the  Pope  had  said  so.  The  Court  of  Rome,  in  an  access 
of  magnificence,  had  divided  this  new  world  of  strange  lands, 
which  was  now  opening  out  to  the  European  imagination,  between 
the  Spanish,  who  were  to  have  everything  west  of  a  line  370 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  the  Portuguese,  to 
whom  everything  east  of  this  line  was  given. 

>  See  Quilleinard*8  Ferdinand  Maoettan, 
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At    first    the    otily    people    encountered    by    the    Spaniards 

in  America  were  savages  of  a  Moni^oloid  type.     Many  of  the*^e 

pavacn  were  canmbals.    It  is  a  misfortune  for  science  that  the 

.  ftnit  Bumpeans  to  reach  Americji  were  the^ie  rather  incurious 

'Spaniards,  without  any  scientific  passioHp  thirsty  for  goldi  and 

fuH  of  the  blind  bigotrj'^  of  a  recent  religious  war-    They  made 

few  intelligent  observations  of  the  native  methods  and  ideas  of 

these  primordial  people.    They  slaughtered  them,  they  robbed 

them,  they  enslaved  them,  and  baptized  them ;    but  they  made 

■  imaD  note  of  the  customs  and  motives  that  changed  and  van- 

[iriied  under  their  a^auU,    They  were  as  de^rurtive  and  reck- 

es  as  the  British  in  Tasmaniai  who  shot  the  last  Palaeolithic 

men  at  sight,  and  put  out  poisoned  meat  for  them  to  find. 

Great  areas  of  the  American  interior  were  pmirie  land,  whose 
nomadic  tribes  subsisted  upon  vast  herds  of  the  now  practically 
exttoct  bison.  In  their  manner  of  life,  in  their  painte^i  garments 
i  «ad  their  free  use  of  paint,  in  their  general  physical  chameters, 
then  prairie  Indiana  showed  remarkable  re^embhuices  to  the 
Later  Palaeolithic  men  of  the  Solutrian  age  in  Europe,  But 
Ihey  had  no  horses.  They  seem  to  have  maile  no  very  great  ad- 
^  Tuee  from  that  primordial  state »  which  was  probably  the  state 
ill  whieh  tbeir  ancestors  had  reached  America.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  metals,  and  most  not^ibly  a  free  use  of  native 
copper,  but  no  knowledge  of  iron.  As  the  Spaniards  penetrated 
into  the  continent,  they  found  and  they  attacked,  plundered, 
a&d  destroyed  two  separate  civiliied  qpelenw  that  had  developed 
i&  America,  perhaps  quiteindependentiy  of  the  civtliT^i^J  syst^ims  ot 
the  old  world.  One  of  them  was  the  Ast^c  civiUtation  of  Mexico ; 
the  otber^  that  of  Peru.  They  bad  arisen  out  of  the  heliolithic 
sahnnvilization  that  had  drifted  across  the  Pacific  from  its  regkm 
of  origin  round  and  about  the  Mediterranean*  We  luve  already 
iioled  one  or  two  points  of  tnterest  tn  tliese  unique  developmental 
AloQg  tbeir  own  lines  these  civilized  peoples  had  reached  to  a  state 
of  affaiia  roogbty  paraflel  with  the  culture  of  pre-dynasUc  Egypt 
or  the  early  Sumerian  ctttes*  Before  the  Aztecs  and  the  PfrQ" 
irians  tbere  bad  been  still  earlier  chriliied  beginnin^i  which  had 
ailber  been  dostn^od  by  their  lueoeMOfa,  or  wbic^  had  failed  and 
lelapKd  of  tbeir  own  aeoonL 
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The  Aztecs  seem  to  have  been  a  conquering,  less  ciyilixed  people, 
dominating  a  more  civilized  community,  as  the  Aryans  domi- 
nated Greece  and  North  India.  Their  religion  was  a  primitive, 
complex,  and  cruel  system,  in  which  human  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monial cannibalism  played  a  large  part.  Their  minds  were 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  sin  and  the  need  for  bloody  propitiations.^ 

The  Aztec  civilization  was  destroyed  by  an  expedition  und^ 
C!ortez.  He  had  eleven  ships,  foiu-  hundred  Europeans,  two 
hundred  Indians,  sixteen  horses,  and  fourteen  guns.  But  in 
Yucatan  he  picked  up  a  stray  Spaniard  who  had  been  a  captive 
with  the  Indians  for  some  years,  and  who  had  more  or  less  learnt 
various  Indian  languages,  and  knew  that  the  Aztec  rule  was  deeply 
resented  by  many  of  its  subjects.  It  was  in  alliance  with  these 
that  Cortez  advanced  over  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
(1519)*.  How  he  entered  Mexico,  how  its  monarch,  Montesuma, 
was  killed  by  his  own  people  for  favouring  the  Spaniards,  how 
C!ortez  was  besieged  in  Mexico,  and  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
his  guns  and  horses,  and  how  after  a  terrible  retreat  to  the  coast 
he  was  able  to  return  and  subjugate  the  whole  land,  is  a  romantic 
and  picturesque  story  which  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  teU 
here.  The  population  of  Mexico  to  this  day  is  largely  of  native 
blood,  but  Spanish  has  replaced  the  native  languages,  and  such 
culture  as  exists  is  Catholic  and  Spanish. 

The  still  more  curious  Peruvian  state  fell  a  victim  to  another 
adventurer,  Pizarro.  He  sailed  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1530,  with  an  expedition  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Span- 
iards. Like  Cortez  in  Mexico,  he  availed  himself  of  the  native 
dissensions  to  secure  possession  of  the  doomed  state.  Like  Cortei, 
too,  who  had  made  a  captive  and  tool  of  Montezuma,  he  seized 
the  Inca  of  Peru  by  treachery,  and  attempted  to  rule  in  his  name. 
Here  again  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the  tangle  of  subsequent  events, 
the  ill-planned  insurrections  of  the  natives,  the  arrival  of  Spanish 
reinforcements  from  Mexico,  and  the  reduction  of  the  state  to  a 
Spanish  province.    Nor  can  we  tell  much  more  of  the  swift  spread 

1  For  an  interesting  account  of  these  American  civilisations,  see  L.  Spenoe,  Th» 
CitnliMoHon  of  AncierU  Mexico  and  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 

*  See  Prescott's  History  of  Oie  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  his  History  of  the  Conffiissf 
of  Peru. 
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of  Spanish  adventurers  over  the  rest  of  Americai  outside  the  Port 
guese  reservation  of  Brazil.  To  begin  with,  each  story  is  near 
always  a  story  of  adventurers  and  of  cruelty  and  loot.  11 
Spaniards  ill-treated  the  natives,  they  quarrelled  among  thez 


IS/^XICO     em^    PERU 


Mom  3O0O  het 
«      6000     » 


selves,  the  law  and  order  of  Spain  were  months  and  years  awi 
from  them;  it  was  only  very  slowly  that  the  phase  of  violen 
and  conquest  passed  into  a  phase  of  government  and  settlemei 
But  long  before  there  was  much  order  in  America,  a  steady  strec 
of  gold  and  silver  began  to  flow  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Spfl 
ish  government  and  people. 
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iie  first  violent  treasure  hunt  came  plaDtation  and  the 

mines.     With  that  arose  the  earliest  kibour  difficulty 

world.    At  first  the  Indians  were  enslaved  with  much 

and  injustice ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  this 

go  uncriticized.     The   natives   found   champions,    and 

it  champions,  in  the  Dominican  Order  and  in  a  secular 

Casas,  who  was  for  a  time  a  planter  and  slave-owner 

atil  his  conscience  smote  him.     An  imix>rtation  of  negro 

frofn  West  Africa  also  began  quite  early  in  the  sixteenth 

After  some  retrogression,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Spanish 

priea  began  to  develop  into  great  slave-holding,  wealth- 

;  lands.  .  .  . 

tell  here,  as  we  would  like  to  do,  of  the  fine  civiliss- 
:  done  in  South  America,  and  more  especially  among  the 
by  the  Franciscans,  and  presently  by  the  Jesuits^  who 
into  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
1549).  .  .  .> 

lit  was  that  Spain  rose  to  a  temporary  power  and  promi* 
ill  the  world's  affairs.     It  was  a  very  sudden  and  very 
rise*    From  the  eleventh  century  this  infertile  and 
ppUed  peninsula  had  been  divided  against  itself,  its  Chris* 
ion  had  sustained  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Moors ; 
[by  what  seems  hke  an  accident  it  achieved  unity  just  in 
|to  reap  the  first  harvest  of  benefit  from  the  discovery  of 
Before  that  time  Spain  had  always  been  a  poor  coun- 
ts a  poor  country  to-day,  almost  its  only  wealth  lies  in  its 
L     For  a  century^  however^  through  its  monopoly  of  the 
ud  silver  of  America^  it  dominated  the  world.     The  east 
lentiie  of  Europe  were  still  overshadowed  by  the  Turk  and 
lol;    the  discovery  of  America  was  itself  a  consequence  of 
piiidab  conquests;    very  largely  through   the   Mongolian 
liooa  of  compass  and  paper,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  travel 
|a  and  of  the  growing  knowledge  of  eastern  Asiatic  wealth 
Wilijaiion,  came  this  astonishing  blazing  up  of  the  mental, 
!al,  and  social  energies  of  the  ''Atlantic  fringe/'    For  close 
»  wake  of  Portugal  and  Spain  came  France  and  England, 
wantly  Ilolland.  each  in  its  turn  taking  up  the  rdle  of  ex- 

(  8m  CoimmghaiQe  Graham's  A  Vanished  Arcoefia. 
O 
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panfiion  and  empire  overseas*    The  centre  of  interest  for  Eun>j 
pean  history  which  once  lay  in  the  Levant  shifts  now  from  th6 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.    For  soc 
centuriee  the  TurkiBh  Empire  and  Central  Asia  and  China 
relatively  neglected  by  the  Hmelight  of  the  European  histor 
Nevertheless,  these  central  regions  of  the  world  remain  central i 
and  their  welfare  and  participation  is  necessaiy  to  the  per 
peace  of  mankind. 

§9 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  political  consequences  of  this  va 
rdease  and  expansion  of  European  ideas  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  with  the  new  development  of  science,  thej 
exploration  of  the  world,  the  great  dissemination  of  knowledge* 
through  paper  and  printing,  and  the  spread  of  a  new  craving 
for  freedom  and  equality.  How  was  it  affecting  the  mentality 
of  the  courts  and  kings  that  directed  the  formal  affairs  of  man- 
[kind?  We  have  already  shown  how  the  hold  of  the  Catholic 
church  upon  the  consciences  of  men  was  weakening  at  tliis  Ume. 
Only  the  Spaniards,  fresh  from  a  long  and  finally  successful  re- 
ligious war  against  Islam,  had  any  great  enthusiasm  leit  for  the 
church.  The  Turkish  conquests  and  the  expansion  of  the  known 
world  robbed  the  Roman  Empire  of  its  former  prestige  of  uni- 
versality. The  old  mental  and  moral  framework  of  Europ 
was  breaking  up.  What^was  happening  to  the  dukes,  prino 
and  kings  of  the  old  dispensation  during  this  age  of  change? 

In  England,  as  we  shall  t^Il  later,  very  subtle  and  int-eresting 
tendencies  were  leading  towards  a  new  method  in  government, , 
the  method  of  parliament,  that  was  to  spread  later  on  over  nearlyj 
all  the  world »     But  of  these  tendencies  the  world  at  large 
yet  practically  unconscious  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Few  monarchs  have  left  us  intimate  diaries ;   to  be  a  monarch 
and  to  be  frank  are  inc'ompfttil)le  feati* ;  monarchy  is  itaelf  ne 
sarily  a  pose.    The  historian  is  obliged  to  speculate  about  tht^ 
contents  of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  as  hmi  be  can.    No 
doubt  regal  psychology  has  varied  with  the  ages.    We  ha^ 
howevoTt  the  writings  of  a  very  able  man  of  this  period  who  set 
bilittelt  to  study  and  expound  the  aria  of  kingcnilt  as  tbey  wer« 
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uaderatocx]  in  the  later  fifteenth  ceTitur>'.    This  wm  the  celebrated 

[noreoline,  Niccolo  MachiavelU  (1469-1527).    He  was  of  good 

hiith  and  reaaon&ble  fortune^  and  be  had  entered  the  pubUc  em* 

llllojfllieDt  of  the  republic  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five.     For 

yeara  he  wan  in  the  Florentine  tUpIomatic  service;   be 

( ragaged  upon  a  number  of  embassies,  and  in  1500  he  waa  sent 

^to  Pyanoe  to  deal  with  the  French  king.    From  1502  to  1512  he 

the  righi'hand  man  of  the  gonfalonier  (the  life  pre«ideat) 

el  Florencei  Soderini.     MachiavelU  reorganiied  the  Florentine 

army,  wrote  speeches  for  the  gonfalonier,  was  indeed  the  ruling 

intelUgence  in  Florentine  affairs.     When  Soderini^  who  had  leant 

ilipoQ  Uie  French,  was  overthrown  by  the  Medici  family  whom 

the  Spanidi  supported,  MachiavelU,  though  he  tried  to  transfer 

bis  serriees  to  the  victors,  was  tortured  on  the  rack  and  expeltetl. 

i  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  villa  near  San  Casciano,  twelve  miles 

Of  ao  from  Florencep  and  there  entertained  himself  partly  by  coU 

leeltng  and  writing  aalaciouB  stories  to  a  friend  in  Rome,  and  partly 

by  writing  books  about  ItaUan  politics  in  which  he  could  no  longer 

^  play  a  part*    Just  as  we  owe  Marco  Polo*s  book  of  travels  to  his 

iioipfiacMUiient,  so  we  owe  MaehiaveUi's  Prines,  his  FlarenHrm 

[History,  and  The  Art  of  War  to  his  downfall  and  the  boredom  of 

Baa  Oaaeiano. 

Tlia  aiduring  value  of  these  books  Ues  in  the  clear  idea  they 
^  glTO  us  of  the  quaUty  and  limitations  of  the  ruling  minds  of  this 
Their  atmosphere  was  his  atmosphere.    If  he  brought  aa 
koeeptionaDy  keen  intelUgenee  to  their  busineas^  that  merely  throws 
it  fatto  a  hrigliier  light. 

Hii  iuaoepiible  mind  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  cun- 
ning,  onftdtyp  audacity,  and  ambition  of  Csaar  Borgia,  the  Duka 
of  Valentino,  in  whose  eamp  he  bad  itpent  some  months  as  an 
envoy.  In  his  Princ$  be  idealised  this  dassling  person.  CiBsar 
(U76-1S07),  the  reader  must  understaadt  was  the  son  of 
Pope  Aknader  VI,  Rodrigo  Borgia  (H92-I603).  The  reader 
wfD  perfiapa  be  slartled  at  the  tdw  of  a  Pope  having  a  son,  but 
[|his«  we  must  fsoaember,  was  a  pre-teformation  Pope*  The 
[Papacy  at  this  time  was  tn  a  mood  of  moral  relaxatioiit  and  thoo^ 
er  waS|  as  a  priest,  pledged  to  Uve  unmarried,  this  did 
tjKil  hinder  him  from  living  openly  with  a  sort  of  unmarried  wifci 
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and  devoting  the  resources  of  Christendom  to  the  adyanoemnk 
of  his  family.  Csesar  was  a  youth  of  spirit  even  for  the  tizneB  in 
which  he  Hved ;  he  had  early  caused  his  elder  brother  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  also  the  husband  of  his  sister,  Lucrezia.  He  had  Uh 
deed  betrayed  and  murdered  a  number  of  people.  With  hSm 
father's  assistance  he  had  become  duke  of  a  wide  area  of  Centnl 
Italy  when  Machiavelli  visited  him.  He  had  shown  little  or  no 
military  ability,  but  considerable  dexterity  and  adminisirativip 
power.  His  magnificence  was  of  the  most  temporary  sort.  When 
presently  his  father  died,  it  collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder. 
Its  unsoundness  was  not  evident  to  Machiavelli.^  Our  chief  in- 
terest in  Csesar  Borgia  is  that  he  realized  Machiavelli's  highest 
ideals  of  a  superb  and  successful  prince. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  that  Machiavelli  had  wide 
and  noble  intentions  behind  his  political  writings,  but  all  sueh 
attempts  to  ennoble  him  will  leave  the  sceptical  reader  who  in« 
sists  on  reading  the  lines  instead  of  reading  imaginary  thingiB  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Machiavelli's  work,  cold  towards  him.  TUi 
man  manifestly  had  no  belief  in  any  righteousness  at  aU,  no  be- 
lief in  a  God  ruling  over  the  world  or  in  a  God  in  men's  hearte, 
no  understanding  of  the  power  of  conscience  in  men.  Not  for 
him  were  Utopian  visions  of  world-wide  hiunan  order,  or  at- 
tempts to  realize  the  City  of  God.  Such  things  he  did  not  want. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  to  get  power,  to  gratify  one's  desiree  and 
sensibilities  and  hates,  to  swagger  triumphantly  in  the  woildy 
must  be  the  crown  of  human  desire.  Only  a  prince  could  fully 
realize  such  a  life.  Some  streak  of  timidity  or  his  sense  of  the 
poorness  of  his  personal  claims  had  evidently  made  him  abandon 
such  dreams  for  himself ;  but  at  least  he  might  hope  to  serve  a 
prince,  to  live  close  to  the  glory,  to  share  the  plunder  and  the  lust 
and  the  gratified  malice.  He  might  even  make  himself  indispen- 
sable I  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  become  an  ''expert"  in  prince* 
craft.  He  assisted  Sodermi  to  fail.  When  he  was  racked  and  re- 
jected by  the  Medicis,  and  had  no  further  hopes  of  being  even  a 
successful  court  parasite,  he  wrote  these  handbooks  of  cunning 
to  show  what  a  clever  servant  some  prince  had  lost.    His  rulinf 

>  MachiftveUi  examines  the  causes  of  CiBsar's  collapse,  but  he  holds  tiial  U  VM 
due  to  fortuna,  against  which  Cnsar's  virtA  could  not  (ure vaiL  —  B.  B. 
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^thoughtj  hia  great  cootribution  to  political  literature,  was  that 
moral  obligations  upon  ordinary  men  cumnot  bind  princes,^ 
There  ia  a  disposition  to  aacribe  the  virtue  of  patriotism  to 
[aehiavelli  because  be  suggested  that  Italy,  which  waa  weak  and 
divided  —  she  had  been  invaded  by  the  Turka  and  saved  from 
luest  only  by  the  death  of  the  Sulum  Muhammad,  and  she 
being  fought  over  by  the  French  and  Spaniab  as  though  she 
somethlBg  inanimate  —  might  l)e  united  and  strong ;  hut 
saw  in  that  p(»?sibility  only  a  great  opportunity  for  a  prince, 
be  advocated  a  national  army  only  because  he  saw  the 
llaltao  method  of  carrying  on  war  by  hiring  bands  of  foreign 
was  a  hopeless  one.  At  any  time  such  troops  might 
» over  to  a  better  paymaster  or  decide  to  phmder  the  state  they 
_^  3tMted.  He  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  victories  of  the 
Swiss  over  the  Milanese,  but  he  never  fathomed  the  secret  of  the 
free  spirit  that  made  those  victories  possible*  The  Florentine 
mOitia  he  created  was  a  oomplete  failure.  He  was  a  man  born 
,  to  the  qualities  that  make  peoples  free  and  nations  great. 
Yet  tius  morally  blind  man  was  hving  in  a  little  world  of  mor- 
ly  blind  mea.  It  is  dear  that  his  style  of  thought  was  the  style 
thought  of  the  court  of  his  time.  Behind  the  princes  of  the  new 
■ilates  that  had  grown  up  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  empire  and  the 
fmhm  of  the  Church,  there  were  everywhere  chancellors  and 
Bserstttries  and  trusted  ministem  of  the  Machiavellian  type. 
CiomweRi  for  instance,  the  minister  of  Henry  VIII  of  England 
iflSEf  hts  breach  with  Rome^  r^gsrded  Machiavelli's  Prince  as 

il.  B.  wf(iw  as  feU^vt:   "I  thSiile  bHItf  ol  MM»1kbvim  lluu  you  do.  aad 
two  poiala     (1)  Ha  n^mm  %  ri*]  \fmam  —  w1i#tli«r,  wh«n  i  feMM 
dba  Htmtft*  «lu»  mkf  \m  doI  bound  to  AlMUkdoii  tii«  rul4«  of  privsl*  iBonttlf « 
Igr  Miki  m  b#  mm  ptmmrtt  th*  8Ut«.     If  \»  ftbandocu  tiioM  rul««*  b»  6fam 
-^  Mod  MmeUavtlll  admiu  OiaI  —  but,  *i  tli«  mms  liio*,  m  tlk*  Acmt  *nd 
of  Ik*  Stfttt.  \m  do«a  nl^Al  by  pfmrvffti  It,  m  X^t,  nt  wiy  mto.  m  it  k  riglil 
ft  thottld  b«  pwnptd.    TbU  ia  %  mJ  \tmm.  whieb  on*  cannot  iimply  dJawilM^ 
'm^  aU  war  b  vroof,  by  tiMi  r^m  of  pHvAt*  nofttllty.  baeaaM  U  is  killing;  but 
any  baifp  a  qyallSad  and  eoaditloaad  rffliUiflBi  U\%\m  mcwary  to  pcawm  tlio 
iltboMit*.  aiatdMoioorcoodliftt.  outbt  to  ba  pi ■■arriid,    (2)  Maabia* 
4U  ballawa  in  Hm  paoplo.    Ba  oMy  asalu  tba  mm  iiHaaa,  «lio  aHaii  lo  rwtoii 
laalntibMSIala.    ta  noriMl  tliiia«  ha  baUairM  tJu^t  Uia  paonb 
a  iDod  |ialf»  of  ami:  tbal  'baiter  tbaa  naar  fmtmaii  la  aol  to  ba  halad  hf 
tliai  iIm  tHta  provaHi.  'Ra  who  ( 
*  la  tfalma,  Moapt  aa  mi/Sm^  *e  i 
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the  quintessence  of  political  wisdom.  When  the  princes  were 
themselves  sufficiently  clever  they  too  were  Machiavellian. 
They  were  scheming  to  outdo  one  another^  to  rob  weaker  con- 
temporaries, to  destroy  rivals,  so  that  they  might  for  a  brief  in- 
terval swagger.    They  had  little  or  no  vision  of  any  scheme  of 


human  destinies  greater  than  this  game  they  played  against  one 

another. 

f  10 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Swiss  infantry  which  had  so  tm- 
pmsed  Machiavelli  was  no  part  of  the  princely  system  of  Europe. 
At  the  very  centre  of  the  European  system  there  had  arisen  a  Uttltj 
confederation  of  free  states,  the  Swiss  Confcdemtion»  which  aft 
some  centuries  of  nominal  adhesion  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  1 
came  frankly  republican  in  1499*  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
tury,  the  peasant  fanners  of  three  valleys  round  about  the  Lakd  i 
Lucerne  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  would  dispense  with  \ 
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overiord  and  nmiiage  their  own  aff&irs  in  their  own  fashion.  Their 
chief  trouble  came  from  the  claima  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Aar 
;  Vafley,  the  Habeburg  family.  In  1245  the  men  of  Schwyz  burnt  the 
Jo  of  New  Habttburg  which  had  l^een  act  up  near  Lucerne  to 
^0V€rawe  ihem ;  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

Tliis  Httbeburg  family  was  a  growing  and  acquisitive  one; 

it  had  lands  and  possessions  throughout  Germany;  and  in  1273» 

aft<?r  the  extinction  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house,  Rudolf  of  Habs- 

burg  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  distinction  that  became 

hit  praciio4illy  hereditary  in  bis  family.     None  the  less,  the 

of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  did  not  mean  to  be  ruled 

'  any  Haliebiirg ;  they  formed  an  Everlasting  lieague  in  1291,  and 

''ibey  held  their  own  among  the  mountains  from  that  time  onward 

to  this  dayi  first  as  free  members  of  the  empire  and  then  as  an 

alutely  independent  confederation.    Of  the  heroic  legend  of 

'WiUiam  Tell  we  have  no  space  to  tell  here,  nor  have  we  room  in 

which  to  trace  the  gradual  extension  of  the  confederation  to  its 

^present   boundaries.     Romansh,    Italian,    and    French*«peaking 

fTalleyB  were  presently  added  to  this  valiant  little  republican  group. 

[The  red  cross  Bag  of  Geneva  has  become  the  symbol  of  inter- 

[Aalioiisl  humanity  in  tiie  midst  of  warfare.     The  bright  aad 

tliiiirmg  cities  of  Switzerland  have  been  a  refuge  for  free  men 

from  a  score  of  tyrannies. 

§llA 

Most  of  the  figures  that  stand  out  in  history,  do  so  through 
eoEoeptioiia]  personal  quality,  good  or  bad,  that  makes  them 
!  aignifiriint  than  their  fellown.  But  there  was  horn  at  Ghent 
fai  Betgium  in  1500  a  man  of  eommcmplace  abilities  and  melan* 
eholy  temperament^  the  son  of  a  mentally  defective  mother  who 
\  had  been  married  for  reasons  of  state,  who  was,  through  no  fault 
rat  his  own,  to  become  the  focufl  of  the  accumulating  stnmes  of 
EttKipe.  The  historian  must  give  him  a  quite  unmerited  and 
accidental  prominence  side  by  side  with  stjrh  marked  individualitiaa 
as  Alexander  and  Chariemagne  and  Fwylerirk  11.  This  waa  Iba 
Emperor  Charles  V.  For  a  time  he  had  an  air  of  being  the  greal- 
ist  monarch  in  Europe  since  CharlemagDie.  Both  he  and  his 
were  the  reBuUe  of  the  matrimonial  stateeimft 
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of  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I  (bom  I45O9  <ii^ 
1519). 

Some  families  have  fought,  others  have  intrigued  their  way 
to  world  power;  the  Habsburgs  married  their  way.  Maii- 
milian  began  his  career  with  the  inheritance  of  the  Habebuigii 
Austria,  Styria,  part  of  Alsace  and  other  districts;  he  married 
—  the  lady's  name  scarcely  matters  to  us  —  the  Netherlands 
and  Burgundy.  Most  of  Burgundy  sUpped  from  him  after  his 
first  wife's  death,  but  the  Netherlands  he  held.  Then  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  marry  Brittany.  He  became  Eknperor  in  mie- 
cession  to  his  father,  Frederick  III,  in  1493,  and  married  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Finally  he  married  his  son  to  the  weak-minded 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Coliunbus,  who  not  only  reigned  over  a  freshly  united  Spain, 
and  over  Sardinia  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SidUeSi  but  I7 
virtue  of  the  papal  gifts  to  Castile,  over  all  America  west  of  Bnud. 
So  it  was  that  Charles,  his  grandson,  inherited  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  what  the  TnriB 
had  left  of  Europe.  The  father  of  Charles  died  in  1506,  and  Maxi- 
milian did  his  best  to  secure  his  grandson's  election  to  the  im- 
perial throne. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  Netherlands  in  1506;  he  became 
practically  king  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  his  mother  being  im- 
becile, when  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  died  in  1516;  and  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  dying  in  1519,  he  was  in  1520  elected 
Emperor  at  the  still  comparatively  tender  age  of  twenty. 

His  election  as  Emperor  was  opposed  by  the  young  and  bril- 
liant French  King,  Francis  I,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Frenofa 
throne  in  1515  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  candidature  ol 
Francis  was  supported  by  Leo  X  (1513),  who  also  requires  from  Ui 
the  epithet  brilliant.  It  was  indeed  an  age  of  brilliant  monarchs. 
It  was  the  age  of  Baber  in  India  (1526-1530)  and  Suleiman 
in  Turkey  (1520).  Both  Leo  and  Francis  dreaded  the  con- 
centration of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  the  < 
tion  of  Charles  threatened.  The  only  other  monarch  who  1 
to  matter  in  Europe  was  Henry  VIII,  who  had  become  King  of 
England  in  1509  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  also  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  the  imaginative  English 
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reader  may  amuse  himself  by  working  out  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  such  an  election.  There  was  much  scope  for  diplomacy 
in  this  triangle  of  kings.  Charles  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Ger- 
many visited  England  and  secured  the  support  of  Henry  against 
Francis  by  bribing  his  minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Henry  also 
made  a  great  parade  of  friendship  with  Francis,  there  was  feast- 
ing, tournaments,  and  suchlike  antiquated  gallantries  in  France, 
in  a  courtly  picnic  known  to  historians  as  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  (1520).  Knighthood  was  becoming  a  picturesque  af- 
fectation in  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  I 
is  still  called  "the  last  of  the  knights" ;  by  German  historians. 

The  election  of  Charles  was  secured,  it  is  to  be  noted,  by  a  vast 
amount  of  bribery.  He  had  as  his  chief  supporters  and  creditors 
the  great  German  business  house  of  the  Fuggers.  That  large 
treatment  of  money  and  credit  which  we  call  finance,  which  had 
gone  out  of  European  political  life  with  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  now  coming  back  to  power.  This  appearance  of  the 
Fuggers,  whose  houses  and  palaces  outshone  those  of  the  em- 
perors, marks  the  upward  movement  of  forces  that  had  begun 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  in  Cahors  in  France  and  in  Florence 
and  other  Italian  towns.  Money,  public  debts,  and  social  un- 
rest and  discontent,  re-enter  upon  the  miniature  stage  of  this 
Outline.  Charles  V  was  not  so  much  a  Habsburg  as  a  Fugger 
emperor. 

For  a  time  this  fair,  not  ver}'  intelligent-looking  young  man 
with  the  thick  upper  lip  and  long,  clumsy  chin  —  features  which 
still  afflict  his  descendants  —  was  largely  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers.  Able  servants  after  the  order  of  Machiavelli 
guided  him  at  first  in  the  arts  of  kingship.  Then  in  a  slow  but 
effectual  way  he  began  to  assert  himself.  He  was  confronted  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  reign  in  Germany  with  the  perplexing  dis- 
sensions of  Christendom.  The  revolt  against  the  papal  rule 
which  had  been  going  on  since  the  da^^  of  Huss  and  Wycliffe  had 
been  recently  exasperated  by  a  new  and  unusually  cjmical  seD- 
ing  of  indulgences  to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  A  monk  named  Luther,  who  had  been  consecrated 
as  a  priest,  who  had  taken  to  reading  the  Bible,  and  who,  whOe 
visiting  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  onler,  had  been  much  shocked 
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tbe  levity  and  worldly  splendour  of  the  Papacy,  had  come  for- 
'  igainst  these  papal  expedient*  at  Wittenberg  (1517),  offer- 
ing disputation  and  propounding  certain  theses.    An  important 
itroversy  ensued.    At  first  Luther  carried  on  thb  contioverBy 
fin  Latin,  but  presently  took 
to  German^  and  speedily  had 
people     in    a     ferment, 
rirs    found    this    dispute 
raging  when  be  came   from 
^Bpain  to  Gennany.    He  sum- 
aii  assembly  or  '*diet" 
of  the  empire  at  Worms  on 
.the  Rhine.    To  this,  Luther, 
who  had  been  asked  to  recant 
his  iriews  by  Pope  Leo  X,  and 
.who  had  refused  to  do  so,  was 
wmmoned.    He    came,   and, 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Hubs, 
itfuisd   to  recant   unless  he 
eonvinoed  of  his  error  by 
rlogical  argtunent  or  the  authority  of  Scripture.    But  his  proteo» 
I  lorn  among  the  prinoBS  were  too  powerful  for  him  to  suffer  the 
^  fatD  of  John  Huss. 

Here  was  a  perplexing  situation  for  the  young  Emperor.    There 

,  is  mson  to  suppose  that  he  was  inclined  at  first,  to  mipport  Luther 

the  Pope.    Leo  X  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles, 

^Aod  was  friendly  with  his  rival,  Francis  I.    But  Charlee  V  was 

I  not  a  good  Machiavellian^  and  he  had  acquired  in  Spain  a  OOQ- 

ridefable  ndigious  sincerity.    He  decided  against  Luther.    iJbaxy 

of  tbe  Gennan  princes,  and  especially  the  Hector  of  Saxony, 

rAded  with  the  reformer,    Luther  went  into  hiding  under  tbe  pn>- 

teolioii  of  the  Saxon  Elector,  and  Charles  found  himself  in  the 

presence  of  the  opening  rift  that  was  to  split  Christendom  into 

two  ootr  f*amps. 

Close    .,    :    ibfBe  disturbances,  and  probably  connected  with 

Cbsm,  eame  a  widespread  peasants'  revolt  throughout  Germany. 

l%ls   outbreak   fririitensd    Luther   very   effectually.    He   was 

!  shocked  by  ita  exceases,  and  from  that  time  forth  tho  Reforma- 


Luther 

(sAer  CntiaA) 
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tion  he  advocated  ceased  to  be  a  ReformatioQ  according  to  tbe 
people  and  became  a  Reformation  according  to  the  princes*  He 
lost  his  confidence  in  that  free  judgment  for  which  he  had  stood 
up  so  manfidly. 

Meanwhile  Charles  realized  that  his  great  empire  was  in  irety 
serious  danger  both  from  the  west  and  from  the  east*  On  the 
west  of  him  was  his  spirited  rival,  Francis  I ;  to  the  east  was  the 
Turk  in  Hungary,  in  alliance  with  Francis  and  clamouring  for 
certain  arrears  of  tribute  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  Charles 
had  the  money  and  army  of  Spain  at  his  disposal,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  any  effeo* 
tive  support  in  money  from  Ger- 
many. His  grandfather  had  de- 
veloped a  German  infantry  on  the 
Swiss  model,  very  much  upon  the 
lines  expounded  in  MachiaveUi*s 
Art  of  War,  but  these  troops  had 
to  be  paid  and  his  imperial  sulv 
sidies  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  unsecured  borrowings,  which 
were  finally  to  bring  his  sup- 
porters,  the  Fuggers,  to  ruin.  ^J 
On  the  whole,  Charles,  in  alliance  with  Henry  VIH,  was  stJ^H 
cessful  against  Francis  I  and  the  Turk,  Their  chief  battlefield 
was  north  Italy ;  the  generalship  was  dull  on  lx>th  sides ;  their  ad- 
vances and  retreats  depended  chiefly  on  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  German  army  invaded  France,  failed  to  take  Mar- 
seilles, fell  back  into  Italy,  lost  Milan,  and  was  besieged  in  Pavia. 
Francis  I  made  a  long  and  unsuccessful  siege  of  Pavia,  was  caught 
by  fresh  German  forces,  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  sent  back  a  message  t/O  his  queen  that  all  was  "lost  but  honour/* 
made  a  humiliating  peace,  and  broke  it  as  soon  as  he  was  Uberated 
so  that  even  the  salvage  of  honour  was  but  temporary'.  Henry 
VIII  and  the  Pope,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  MachiaveUiao 
strategy,  now  went  over  to  the  side  of  France  in  order  to  prevent 
Charles  becoming  too  powerful.  The  German  troops  in  Milan^ 
under  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  being  unpaid,  forced  rather 
than  foUowed  their  coomiander  into  a  raid  upon  Rome« 
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stormed  the  city  aod  pillaged  it  (1527).  The  Pope  took  refuge 
in  the  Castlo  of  St.  Angelo  while  the  looting  and  alaugbter  went 
on.  He  bought  off  the  German  troops  at  last  by  the  payment 
of  four  hundred  thousand  ducatB.  Ten  years  of  such  stupid  and 
oonfuB(»d  Bating  impoveriahed  all  Europe  and  left  the  Emperor 
in  possession  of  Milan*  In  1530  he  was  crowned  by  the  Poi)c 
—  be  was  the  last  Gennan  Eniperor  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope  — 
at  Bologna.  One  thinks  of  the  rather  dull-looking  blonde  face, 
with  its  long  lip  and  cliin,  ftearing  the  s<ileinn  expression  of  one 
who  endures  a  doubtful  though  probably  honourable  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  were  rnaking  great  headway  in  Hungary, 
They  had  d<^feated  and  killed  the  King  of  Hungary  in  152B,  they 
held  Buda-Pcsth,  and  in  1529,  as  wo  have  already  noUxl,  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent  very  nearly  took  Vienna.  The  Empert^r 
was  greatly  eoncerni*d  l>y  the.'se  a^lvanccSp  and  did  his  utmofit 
to  drive  back  the  Turks,  but  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
gisltiog  the  Gennan  princes  to  uniU%  even  with  this  formidable 
CDemy  upon  their  very  borders.  Francis  I  remainrnl  impla<*:ilile 
for  a  time,  and  there  was  a  new  French  war;  but  in  1538  Charles 
woa  his  rival  over  to  a  more  friendly  attitude  by  ravaging  the  south 
of  Fmnee.  Francis  and  Charles  then  fonned  an  alliance  against 
the  Turk,  but  the  Protestant  princes,  the  German  princes  who 
were  resolved  to  break  away  from  Rome,  had  fonned  a  league. 
the  Schmalkaldic  L^igue  (named  after  the  httle  town  of 
Bchmalkaldcn  in  Hesse,  at  which  its  constitution  was  arranged), 
against  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  place  of  a  great  campaign  to  re- 
eover  Hungary  for  f^hristendom  Charles  had  to  turn  hii^  mind 
io  the  gathering  internal  struggle  in  Germany.  Of  that  struggle 
be  saw  only  the  opening  war*  It  was  a  struggle,  a  wmguinaiy 
irrmiional  bickering  of  princes  for  ascendancy,  now  flaming  into 
war  and  destruction,  now  sinking  back  to  intrigues  and  diplo- 
macies ;  it  was  a  snake's  sack  of  Machiavellian  policies,  that  was 
to  go  on  writhing  incurably  right  into  the  nineteenth  oeotar)*i 
and  to  waste  and  desolate  Central  Europe  again  and  again. 

The  Emperor  never  seems  to  have  grasped  the  true  forces  at 
work  in  theas  gathering  iroubtes.  He  was  for  his  time  and  sta- 
tion an  exeeptioDaUy  wortliy  man,  and  be  seems  lo  have  taken 
the  rdigjoui  diisinsions  Ibai  ware  tearing  Europe  into  warrtng 
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fragments  as  genuine  theological  differences.  He  gathered  diets 
and  councils  in  futile  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Formuls  and 
confessions  were  tried  over.  The  student  of  Grerman  history 
must  struggle  with  the  details  of  the  Religioud  Peace  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  settlement  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  Interim  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  like.  Here  we  do  but  mention  them  as  details 
in  the  worried  life  of  this  culminating  emperor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  hardly  one  of  the  multifarious  princes  and  rulers  in  Europe 

seems  to  have  been  acting  in 
good  faith.  The  widespread  re- 
ligious trouble  of  the  world,  the 
desire  of  the  common  people  for 
truth  and  social  righteousness, 
the  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
time,  all  those  things  were  merely 
counters  in  the  imaginations  of 
princely  diplomacy.  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  who  had  begun  his 
career  with  a  book  written 
against  heresy,  and  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  Pope  with  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith," 
being  anxious  to  divorce  his  first  wife  in  favour  of  an  animated 
young  lady  named  Anne  Boleyn,^  and  wishing  also  to  turn  against 
the  Emperor  in  favour  of  Francis  I  and  to  loot  the  vast  wealth  of 
the  church  in  England,  joined  the  company  of  Protestant  princes 
in  1530.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  had  already  gone  over 
to  the  Protestant  side. 

The  German  religious  war  began  in  1546,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther.  We  need  not  trouble  about  the 
incidents  of  the  campaign.  The  Protestant  Saxon  army  was 
badly  beaten  at  Lochau.  By  something  very  like  a  breach  of  faith 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Emperor's  chief  remaining  antagonist,  was 
caught  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Turks  were  bought  off  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  In  1547,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Em- 
peror, Francis  I  died.    So  by  1547  Charles  got  to  a  kind  of  settle- 

1  But  he  had  a  better  reason  for  doing  this  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  bitter  dynastio  war,  were  still  very  vivid  ill 
the  minds  of  English  people.  —  F.  H.  H. 
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mcDti  and  made  hb  Uat  efTorU  to  effect  peace  where  there  was  oo 
peace.  In  ir»52  all  Germany  was  at  war  again,  only  a  precipitate 
fliglit  from  Inmhruck  ftaved  Charles  from  capture,  afid  in  1552, 
witb  the  treaty  of  PasaaUi  came  another  unstable  equilibrium. 
Charles  was  now  uttCTly  weary  of  the  carea  and  splendours  uf 
empire ;  he  had  never  had  a  very  sound  constitution,  he  was  nat* 
ttially  indolent,  and  he  was  suffering  greatly  from  gout.  Ho 
abdicated.  He  made  over  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  (lermany 
lo  hifl  brother  Ferdinand «  and  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  he  re- 
iifiied  to  his  son  Philip.  He  then  ret  ired  to  a  mona.stery  at  Yunte, 
among  the  oak  and  chestnut  forests  in  the  hilb  to  the  north  of  the 
Tigus  valley,  and  there  he  died  in  1558, 

Much  has  been  written  in  a  sentimental  vein  of  this  retire- 
1M0t«  tliia  renunciation  of  the  world  by  this  tired  majeHtic  Titan, 
workt-weary^  seeking  in  an  austere  solitude  his  peace  with  God, 
Bui  his  retreat  was  neither  solitary  nor  austere;  be  had  with  him 
nmrly  a  hundred  and  Mty  attendants;  his  establishment  had 
an  tlis  indiilgenece  without  the  fatigues  of  a  eourt,  and  Philip  H 
a  dutiful  son  to  whom  his 


t  father's  advice  was  a  command. 
As  for  his  austerities,  let  Presoott 
wtlooai:  "In  Uie  almost  daily 
wrrcspondence  between  Quixada, 
or  Gastehi,  ami  the  SMretary 
of  Slate  at  Valladolid,  them  is 
(leafedy  a  letter  that  does  not 
[turn  mors  or  less  on  the  Em* 
^s  ealtng  or  his  illness.  The 
naturally  to  follow, 
[Eke  a  running  oommentary^  on  the 

It  is  rare  that  such  topics  have  formed  the  burden  of 
ications  with  the  deparUxumi  of  state.  It  must  have 
FliraEi  DO  mgf  matter  for  the  soeretary  to  prsnm  his  gravity  in 
Iflie  peruaal  of  despatdies  in  which  politics  and  gastronomy  wera 
im  lAfrnDgely  mixdA  togirtber*  The  eouiier  from  VaUadoIid  to 
jlisbon  was  ordered  to  make  adetoar,  so  as  to  take  JarandiDa  in 
route,  and  bring  supptics  for  the  royal  table.  On  Hiursdays 
I  was  to  bring  fish  to  serve  for  the  iour  sioigrs  that  wse  to  follow. 


^"-H-;    irmZTZ   IF  -^JHVtjgr 


tSC  liCW   .vZIIZICSBS.        .11,  SL  ' 
ESC  ^""    & 


"T!!!!:  'ITisiripg  wts  mc  jjsanaBr  mmnidM  of  his 
appKRL  in.  TiEce.  2x217  -•^  inw  ^  f?nir  ?hr  fatsi  tlnft  his  wild- 
robe  ccEzaziei  ic  jes  -zxaa.  "  ^'^^^j  yzbes  of  ^k  and  Tetvet^  Imed 
wisEl  ^rnfni*.  zr  *ayr  icw:x.  7  ^ai^  sr^  aaar  of  Ike  Bubaiy  fptL 
As  ^  'Stf  firaiii^g*  loii  -zzocificsT  :f  Ui  aputmeBli^  haw  litdt 
REaacK  s  «?  re  pacod  m  ^ae  ."qxTSft  ao  anknly  cueuhtod 
Jkbocs  igiege  aisj  re  fuser-c  fraiL  ^  aosfe  giaixe  al  the  inventoi^ 
d  iss  e&ccs.  pmAr-d  ~r  j  QnfxuTt  sad  Gutda  aood  after  thenr 
Bsaecer  i  dea^  i^^Tmy  ize  hezs  ve  fsi  carpete  from  TVnlcej 
a£^  Afear^x  ^aziicaes  •:£  t^st^  &zd  ccher  stafEs.  hangngw  of  Sm 
Us^  4rxL,  viiSs:  a=ce  his  znzcber's  de&sh  he  had  ahraya  chosen 
I'jp  his  *jws,  letir:«:a :  v^fje  ib»  recaiizing  apaitments  were  pto* 
rifi^  vhL  ztj  less  ;rAr  rveciy-dre  5cis  of  tapestry,  from  the 
Wjtra  </  Fhrrt^TS.  rfchlv  eEnbrQfciered  whh  figures  of  animab 
an/i  vith  L&cdseapes.  .  .  .  Anioog  the  <fifferent  pieces  of  phta 
w^  Sn/l  srjcne  of  p^ire  gold,  azid  ochefs  especially  noted  for  their 
riiwxf  vorkmazship ;  and  as  this  was  an  age  in  wfaidi  the  art 
of  v'/rkiii4^  th«  pr-cious  metals  was  carried  to  the  highest  peifee- 
ilrjnf  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  q^edmens  had  come 
int/i  the  Emperors  possession.  The  whole  amount  of  plate  WM 
«9!tirriatiid  at  between  twelve  and  thirteoi  thousand  ounces  in 
weight,"  .  .  .* 

^Jharles  had  never  acquired  the  habit  of  reading,  but  he  would 
be  read  aloud  to  at  meaJs  after  the  fadiion  of  Charlemagne,  and 

s  FrMeott's  Appcodix  to  Robcrtno's  ff ufory  (^  Cftarte  V. 

•  ] 
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make  what  one  narrator  describes  as  a  ^' sweet  and  heavenly 
He   also   amused    himself   with    technical   toys^ 
ty  irtfning  to  music  or  sermons,  and  by  attending  to  tlie  imperial 
that  still  came  drifting  in  to  him.     The  death  of  the 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  had  turned  hia  mind 
religion,  which  in  his  case  took  a  punctilious  and  eere- 
fonn ;  every  Friday  in  Lent  he  scourged  himself  w4th  the 
of  the  monks  with  such  good  will  as  to  draw  blood.     These 
tCMi  and  the  gout  released, a  bigotry  in  Charles  that  had  been 
restrained   by   considerations  of  policy*     The  appear- 
[Of  Pftitestant  teaching  close  at  hand  in  Valladolid  roused 
fur>'.     '*Tell  the  grand  inquisitor  and  his  council  from  me 
I  at  Ibcir  posts,  and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil  before 
further."  *  .  .     He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would 
well,  in  so  black  an  affair,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy;    "lest  the  criminal,  if 
,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  crime/* 
ended,  as  an  example,  his  own  mode  of  proceeding 
Netherlands,  **  where  all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their 
were  burned  alive,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  peni- 
B  beheaded/' 

the  chief  pleasures  of  the  Catholic  monarch  between 

during  this  time  of  retirement  were  funeral  services.     He 

attended  every  actual  funeral  that  was  celebrated  at 

but  he  had  ser\nces  conducted  for  the  absent  dead,  he  held 

1  service  in  memory  of  his  wife  on  the  anniversary  of  her 

finally  he  celebrated  his  own  obsequies.     "The  chapel 

;  irith  black,  and  the  blaze  of  hundreds  of  wax-lights  was 

Icient  to  dispel  the  darkness.    The  brethren  in  their 

dress,  and  all  the  Emperor^s  household  clad  in  deep 

gathered  round  a  huge  catafalque,  shrouded  also  in 

which  had  been  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel*     The 

f<»r  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  then  performed;    and, 

-  the  dismal  wail  of  the  monks,  the  prayers  ascended  for  the 

1  spirit,  that  it  might  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the 

Tlie  sorrowful  attendants  vere  melted  to  tears^  as  the 

of  their  master^s  death  was  presented  to  their  minds  —  or 

were  touchedi  it  may  be,  with  compassion  by  this  pitiable 
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display  of  weakness.  Charles,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  beai^ 
ing  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  mingled  with  his  household,  the 
spectator  of  his  own  obsequies;  and  the  doleful  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  his  placing  the  taper  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  in 
sign  of  his  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  the  Almighty." 

Other  accounts  make  Charles  wear  a  shroud  and  lie  in  the 
coffin,  remaining  there  alone  until  the  last  mourner  had  left  the 
chapel. 

Within  two  months  of  this  masquerade  he  was  dead.  And  the 
greatness  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  died  with  him.  The  Hdiy 
Roman  Empire  struggled  on  indeed  to  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
but  as  an  invalid  and  dying  thing. 

§llB 

Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V,  took  over  his  abandoned 
work  and  met  the  German  princes  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1555.  Again  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  religious  peace. 
Nothing  could  better  show  the  quality  of  that  attempted  settle- 
ment and  the  blindness  of  the  princes  and  statesmen  concerned 
in  it,  to  the  deeper  and  broader  processes  of  the  time,  than  the 
form  that  settlement  took.  The  recognition  of  reUgious  free- 
dom was  to  apply  to  the  states  and  not  to  individual  citizens; 
cvjus  regio  ejus  religio,  *Hhe  confession  of  the  svbject  was  to  be  d^ 
pendent  on  thai  of  the  territorial  lord.'* 

§llc 

We  have  given  as  much  attention  as  we  have  done  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavelli  and  to  the  personality  of  Charles  V  because 
they  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  antagonisms  of  the  next 
period  in  our  history.  This  present  chapter  has  told  the  stoiy 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  human  horizons  and  of  a  great  increase 
and  distribution  of  knowledge ;  we  have  seen  the  conscience  of 
common  men  awakening  and  intimations  of  a  new  and  profounder 
social  justice  spreading  throughout  the  general  body  of  the  West- 
em  civilization.  But  this  process  of  light  and  thought  was  leav- 
ing courts  and  the  politicsJ  life  of  the  world  untouched.  There 
is  httle  in  Machiavelli  that  might  not  have  been  written  by  some 
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secretary  in  the  court  of  Chosroes  I  or  Shi-Hwang-ti  —  or 
i  of  Sargon  I  or  Pepi.     While  the  world  in  everything  else  was 
IKmtig  forward,  in  pohtical  ideas,  in  ideas  about  the  relationship 

E\  to  state  and  of  sovereign  to  citizen,  it  was  standing  stilL 
i  waa  falling  back.  For  the  great  idea  of  the  Catholic 
as  the  world  city  of  God  had  been  destroyed  in  men's 
nbcb  by  the  church  itself,  and  the  dream  of  a  world  imperiaUsm 
bd,  in  the  person  of  Charles  V,  been  carried  in  effigy  through 
Borope  to  limbo.  Politically  the  world  seemed  falling  back 
personal  monarchy  of  the  Assyrian  or  Macedonian  pat- 


I  not  that  the  newly  awakened  intellectual  energies  of  west- 
fa  European  men  were  too  absorbed  in  theological  restatement, 
MJePtific  investigations,  in  exploration  and  mercantile  develop- 
Wa,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  claims  and  responsibilities  of  rulers. 
tot  only  were  common  men  drawing  ideas  of  a  theocratic  or  re- 
Qb&Gan  or  communistic  character  from  the  now  accessible  Bible, 
renewed  study  of  the  Greek  classics  waa  bringing  the 
^and  fertilizing  spirit  of  Plato  to  bear  upon  the  Western 
In  England  Sir  Thomas  More  produced  a  quaint  imita- 
I  Plato'a  Republic  in  his  Ut^-pia,  setting  out  a  sort  of  auto- 
iXNnmunism.  In  Naples,  a  century  later,  a  certain  friar 
ras  equally  bold  in  his  City  of  ike  Sun.  But  such 
were  having  no  immediate  efifect  upon  political  ar- 
Bta.  Compared  with  the  massiveness  of  the  task,  these 
do  indeed  seem  poetical  and  scholarly  and  flimsy,  (Yet 
'  on  the  Utopia  was  to  bear  fruit  in  the  English  Poor  Laws.) 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  Western  mind 
[this  drift  towards  Machiavellian  monarchy  in  Europe  were 
ttme  going  on  concurrently  in  the  same  world,  but  they 
BOtUg  on  almost  independently.  The  statesmen  still  schemed 
aoBfUvred  be  if  nothing  grew  but  the  power  of  wary  and 
kings*  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
that  these  two  streams  of  tendency,  the  stream  of  gen- 
and  the  drift  of  traditional  and  egoistic  monarchical 
ft  interfered  and  came  into  conflict. 
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XXXVI 
PRINCES,  PARLIAMENTS,  AND  POWERS 

Princes  and  Foreign  Policy,  §  2*  The  English  Republic. 
i  3.  The  Ditich  Republic,  |  4.  The  Break-up  and  Disorder  of 
Gtrmany,  $  5.  The  Splendours  of  Grand  Monarchy  in  Europe. 
1 6.  The  Growth  of  the  Idea  of  Great  Powers,  §  7.  The  Croumed 
fifpttWic  of  Poland  and  Its  Fate,  §  8.  The  First  Scramble  for 
Empire  Overseas,  §  9*  Britain  Dominates  India,  §  10.  Rus^ 
woV  Ride  to  the  Pacific.  §11.  What  Gibbon  Thought  of  the  World 
kl780,     i  12*    The  Social  Truce  Draws  to  an  End. 


tthe  preceding  chapter  we  have  traced  the  heginnings  of  a  new 

[eivdization,   the   civilization   of    the    ** modern'*   type   which 

J  at  the  present  time  world-wide.     It  is  stUl  a  vast  unformed 

only  in  the  opening  phases  of  growth  and  develop- 

lay.     We  have  seen  the  mediseval  ideas  of  the  Holy 

Empire  and  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  fonws  of  universal 

f iod  order,  fade  in  its  dawn.     They  fade  out,  as  if  it  were  neces- 

in  order  that  these  ideas  of  one  law  and  one  order  for  all 

idiQuld  be  redrawn  on  world-wide  lines.    And  while  in  nearly 

other  field  of  human  interest  there  was  advance,  the  eflFace- 

pt  of  these  general  political  ideas  of  the  Church  and  Empire 

1  **^k  for  a  time  in  things  political  towards  merely  personal 

and  monarchist  nationalism  of  the  Macedonian  type. 

^nm  an  interregnum,  as  it  were,  in  the  consolidation  of 

•ffaiiB,  a  phase  of  the  type  the  Chinese  annalist^n  would 

Age  of  Confusion."     This  interregnum  hiis  lasted  as 

^hAt  between  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the 

'  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome.    We  are  living  in  it  to-day, 
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It  may  be  drawing  to  its  close ;  we  cannot  tell  yet.  The  old  lead- 
ing ideas  had  broken  down,  a  medley  of  new  and  untried  {Nto- 
jects  and  suggestions  perplexed  men's  minds  and  actions,  and 
meanwhile  the  world  at  large  had  to  fall  back  for  leadership  upon 
the  ancient  tradition  of  an  individual  prince.  There  was  no  new 
way  clearly  apparent  for  men  to  follow,  and  the  prince  was  there. 

All  over  the  world  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  mon- 
archy prevaiUng  and  tending  towards  absolutism.  Germany 
and  Italy  were  patchworks  of  autocratic  princely  dominions^ 
Spain  was  practically  autocratic,  the  throne  had  never  been  so 
powerful  in  England,  and  as  the  seventeenth  century  drew  on, 
the  French  monarchy  gradually  became  the  greatest  and  most 
consolidated  power  in  Europe.  The  phases  and  fluctuations  of 
its  ascent  we  cannot  record  here. 

At  every  court  there  were  groups  of  ministers  and  secretaries 
who  played  a  Machiavellian  game  against  their  foreign  rivals. 
Foreign  policy  is  the  natural  employment  of  courts  and  mon- 
archies. Foreign  offices  are,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  characters 
in  all  the  histories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenUi  centuries. 
They  kept  Europe  in  a  fever  of  wars.  And  wars  were  becoming 
expensive.  Armies  were  no  longer  untrained  levies,  no  longer 
assemblies  of  feudal  knights  who  brought  their  own  horses  and 
weapons  and  retainers  with  them;  they  needed  more  and  more 
artillery ;  they  consisted  of  paid  troops  who  insisted  on  their  pay; 
they  were  professional  and  slow  and  elaborate,  conducting  long 
sieges,  necessitating  elaborate  fortifications.  War  expenditure 
increased  everywhere  and  called  for  more  and  more  taxation. 
And  here  it  was  that  these  monarchies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  came  into  conflict  with  new  and  shapeless  forces 
of  freedom  in  the  community.  In  practice  the  princes  found  they 
were  not  masters  of  their  subjects'  Uves  or  property.  Tliey 
found  an  inconvenient  resistance  to  the  taxation  that  was  neces- 
sary if  their  diplomatic  aggressions  and  alliances  were  to  continue. 
Finance  became  an  unpleasant  8p>ectre  in  every  council  chamber. 
In  theory  the  monarch  owned  his  country.  James  I  of  England 
(1603)  declared  that  "As  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute 
what  God  can  do ;  so  it  is  presmnption  and  high  contempt  in  a 
subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  say  that  a  king  cannot 
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that"  In  practice,  however,  he  found,  and  his  son 
(1625)  was  to  find  still  more  effectually,  that  there 
were  in  his  dominions  a  great  number  of  landlords  and  mer- 
daiitti  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  who  set  a  very  definite 
to  the  calls  and  occasions  of  the  monarch  and  his  ministers. 
were  prepared  to  tolerate  his  rule  if  they  themselves  might 
be  monarchs  of  their  lands  and  businesses  and  trades  and 
not.     But  not  otherwise. 

rhere  in  Europe  there  was  a  parallel  development,    Be- 
the  kings  and  princes  there  were  these  lesser  monarchs, 
private  owners,   noblemen,  wealthy  citizens,  and  the  like, 
were  now  offering  the  sovereign  prince  much  the  same  re- 
that  the  kings  and  princes  of  Germany  had  ofifered  the 
They  wanted  to  limit  taxation  so  far  as  it  pressed  upon 
re0|  and  to  be  free  in  their  own  houses  and  estates*     And 
!ad  of  books  and  reading  and  inter-communication  was 
these  smaller  monarchs,  these  monarchs  of  ownership, 
[>p  such  a  community  of  ideas  and  such  a  solidarity  of 
^  as  had  been  possible  at  no  previous  stage  in  the  world's 
Everywhere  they  were  disposed  to  resist  the  prince, 
ss  not  ever>'where  that  they  found  the  same  faculties 
[an  ofiganized  resistance.    The  economic  circumstances  and 
political  traditions  of  the  Netherlands  and  England   made 
countries  the  first  to  bring  this  antagonism  of  monarchy 
ownership  to  an  issue.* 
,  this  seventeenth-century  ''public,"  this  public  of  prop- 
cared  very  little  for  foreign  policy.    They  did  not 
at  first  how  it  affected  them.     They  did  not  want  to  be 


I  pfiTftle  coiucifnee^  r&ther  than  private  property,  that  quarrelled  with 
piiiiOM.     The  Puritan   Revolution  in   England  {1640-1060)   wa»  a 
I  Mvolttlioo  —  it  sprmnc  from  the  religioua  motive  first  and  (oremoBt.     The 
^  JBotiy«  WW  secondary.     The  "economic  interpretation  of   history**   ifl 
g,  but  men^B  souls  have  alwa>^s  mattered  more  than  their  pockets, 
i  fcMi<ht  Charles  I  for  the  sake  of  frct^  consciences  rather  than  for  the 
>  pockets.    This  is  a  large  issue,  on  which  much  could  he  writteci ;  but 
I  titat  reiicion  came  first  in  our  Civil  War.  — ^  E.  B, 

t.     Loath  as  I  am  to  difTer  from  E.  B.,  I  can  find  no  exHdence  of  any 
I  as  important  as  the  issue  of  taxation  either  in  the  English  Civil  War 
I  War  of  Independence.  —  H,  G.  W. 
k  BkSDtiofi  the  Americans.     I  will  surrender  them  to  H.  Q.  W.  — ^  E.  B. 
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bothered  with  it ;  it  was,  they  conceded,  the  affairs  of  kings  and 
princes.^  They  made  no  attempts  therefore  to  control  foreign 
entanglements.  But  it  was  with  the  direct  consequences  of  these 
entanglements  that  they  quarrelled;  they  objected  to  heavy 
taxation,  to  interference  with  trade,  to  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  to  the  control  of  consciences  by  the  monarch.  It  was  upon 
these  questions  that  they  joined  issue  with  the  Crown. 

§2 

The  open  struggle  of  the  private  property  owner  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  ''Prince"  begins  in  England  far  back  in  the 
twelfth  century.*  The  phase  in  this  struggle  that  we  have  to 
study  now  is  the  phase  that  opened  with  the  attempts  of  Heniy 
VII  and  VIII  and  their  successors,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elisa- 
beth, to  make  the  government  of  England  a  "personal  monarchy" 
of  the  continental  type.  It  became  more  acute  when,  by  dy- 
nastic accidents,  James,  King  of  Scotland,  became  James  I,  King 
of  both  Scotland  and  England  (1603),  and  began  to  talk  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  quoted  of  his  "divine  right '*  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  But  never  had  the  path  of  English  monarchy  been  a 
smooth  one.  In  all  the  monarchies  of  the  Northmen  and  Ger- 
manic invaders  of  the  empire  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  a 
popular  assembly  of  influential  and  representative  men  to  pre- 
serve their  general  liberties,  and  in  none  was  it  more  living  than 
in  England.  France  had  her  tradition  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Three  Estates,  Spain  her  Cortes,  but  the  English  assembly  was 
peculiar  in  two  respects:  that  it  had  behind  it  a  documentary 
declaration  of  certain  elementary  and  universal  rights,  and  that 
it  contained  elected  "Knights  of  the  Shire,"  as  well  as  elected 
burghers  from  the  towns.  The  French  and  Spanish  assemUies 
had  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  element. 

1  EiigUahmen  did  try  to  control  the  foreign  policy  of  James  I.  because  it  invotTsd 
questionB  of  religion,  and  because  their  primary  concern  was  religious.  Thsy 
wanted  foreign  policy  to  be  directed  to  the  militant  defence  of  Protestantum. 
James  I.  a  good  internationalist  (in  his  wa^O.  and  at  any  rate  a  lover  of  psacs, 
wanted  to  secure  European  peace  by  diplomacy  —  and  failed  to  do  so.  Hk 
parliaments,  and  all  seventeenth-century  parliaments,  were  vitally  intsrastad  in 
foreign  policy.  —  E.  B. 

*  A  very  good  general  history  of  Great  Britain,  too  little  known  as  yet,  ii  A.  D. 
IniMs'  H%»U)nf  of  ^  BriHtk  Nation  (1912). 
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Thwie  two  fpatures  gave  the  English  Parliament  a  jjeculiar 
itreogtb  in  its  struggle  with  tho  TTirone.  The  document  in  ques- 
tioti  WM  MoQTUi  Carta,  the  Gre4it  Charter,  a  declaration  which  waa 
forced  from  King  John  (1190-1216),  the  brother  and  nuccesaor  of 
Riduird  Coeur  de  Lion  (1189-99)  after  a  revolt  of  the  Barons 
in  1215.  It  rdiearsed  a  number  of  fundamental  righta  that  made 
EngJAtid  A  I^gal  and  not  a  regal  state*  It  rejected  the  power  of 
tbe  king  to  control  the  personal  property  and  liberty  of  every 
iori  of  ciUien  —  save  with  the  consent  of  that  man'^  equals. 

The  presence  of  the  elected  ahire  representative**  in  the  Eng- 
linh  Parliament,  the  second  peculiarity  of  the  British  situation, 
came  about  from  very  simple  and  apparently  innocuous  be* 
pnning^.  From  the  shires,  or  county  divisiions.  knights  seem  to 
ha\*e  been  summoned  to  the  national  council  to  testify  to  the 
'tenble  capacity  of  their  districts.  They  were  sent  up  by  the 
milior  gentry,  freeholders  and  village  elders  of  their  districts  as 
eariy  as  1254,  two  knighta  from  each  shire.  Tliia  idea  inspired 
Simon  de  Montfort,*  who  was  m  rebellion  against  Henry  III, 
the  ffueooior  of  Jc^hn,  to  summon  to  the  national  council  two 
Imigfate  from  each  shire  and  two  citizens  from  each  city  or  bor- 
on^ Edward  I,  tbe  successor  to  Henry  HI,  continued  this 
practioe  because  it  seemed  a  convenient  way  of  getting  into 
fiaanetal  touch  with  the  growing  towns.  At  first  there  was  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  parts  of  the  knights  and  townsmen  to 
attend  Parliament,  btit  gradually  the  power  they  poMMed  of 
Imldiig  the  redress  of  grievances  with  the  granting  of  snbsidiea 
was  reatiaed.  Quite  early,  if  not  from  the  first,  these  reprosenta- 
three  of  the  general  property  owners  in  town  and  country',  the 
Comsiofis,  mt  and  debated  apart  from  the  grt^t  Lords  and  Bish- 
ope.  So  there  grew  up  in  fjigland  a  representatiTe  assembly, 
tbe  Commoos,  beside  an  episcopal  and  patrician  one,  the  Lonls, 
There  was  no  profound  and  fundamental  difference  between  the 
penoQiM]  of  the  two  asMmblies ;  mazqr  of  the  knights  of  tbe  shire 
were  substantial  men  who  mtKtht  lie  as  wealthy  and  infiuential 
sa  peem  and  also  the  sons  and  brothers  of  peers,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Commons  was  the  more  pletTctan  assembly.    From  the  first 
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these  two  assemblies^  and  especially  the  CommonSi  displayed  a 
disposition  to  claim  the  entire  power  of  taxation  in  the  land. 
Gradually  they  extended  their  purview  of  grievances  to  a  criti- 
cism of  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  We  will  not  follow  the  fluctiuk 
tions  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  English  Parliament  throng 
the  time  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  {i.e.,  Henry  VII  and  Vllly  Ed- 
ward VT,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth),  but  it  will  be  manifest  from  what 
has  been  said  that  when  at  last  James  Stuart  made  his  open  daim 
to  autocracy,  the  English  merchants,  peers,  and  private  gentle- 
men found  themselves  with  a  tried  and  honoured  traditional  means 
of  resisting  him  such  as  no  other  people  in  Europe  possessed* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  poUtical  conflict  was  its  com- 
parative detachment  from  the  great  struggle  between  Catholie 
and  Protestant  that  was  now  being  waged  all  over  Europe.  Then 
were,  it  is  true,  very  distinct  religious  issues  mixed  up  in  the  Eqg- 
lish  struggle,  but  upon  its  main  lines  it  was  a  political  strugi^ 
of  King  against  the  Parliament  embodying  the  class  of  private- 
property-owning  citizens.  Both  Crown  and  people  were  formal^ 
reformed  and  Protestant.  It  is  true  that  many  people  on  the  latter 
side  were  Protestants  of  a  Bible-respecting,  non-sacerdotal  type^ 
representing  the  reformation  according  to  the  peoples,  and  that 
the  king  was  the  nominal  head  of  a  special  sacerdotal  and  sacra- 
mental church,  the  established  Church  of  England,  represent- 
ing the  reformation  according  to  the  princes,  but  this  antagonism 
never  completely  obscured  the  essentials  of  the  conflict. 

The  struggle  of  King  and  ParUament  had  already  reached  an 
acute  phase  before  the  death  of  James  I  (1625),  but  only  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  Charles  I  did  it  culminate  in  civil  war.  Charles  did  ex- 
actly what  one  might  have  expected  a  king  to  do  in  such  a 
position,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  Parliamentary  control  over  foreign 
policy ;  he  embroiled  the  country  in  a  conflict  with  both  Spain  and 
France,  and  then  came  to  the  country  for  suppUes  in  the  hope  that 
patriotic  feeling  would  override  the  normal  dislike  to  giving  him 
money.  When  Parliament  refused  supplies,  he  demanded  loans 
from  various  subjects,  and  attempted  similar  illegal  exactions.  This 
produced  from  Parliament  in  1628  a  very  memorable  document,  the 
PeHHan  of  Rights  citing  the  Great  Charter  and  rehearsing  the  l^al 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  English  king,  denying  his  rig^t  to 
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bfy  charges  upon,  or  to  imprison,  or  punish  anyone,  or  to  quarter 
iok&rs  on  the  people,  without  due  process  of  law.  The  Peti- 
tkm  of  Right  stated  the  case  of  the  Enghsh  Parliament.  The 
(fispoeition  to  "state  a  case*'  has  always  been  a  very  marked 
Banish  characteristic.  When  President  Wilson,  during  the  Great 
Wir  of  1914-18^  prefaced  each  step  in  his  policy  by  a  ''Note,'' 
luiraa  walking  in  the  most  respectable  traditions  of  the  English. 
Pnzloff  dealt  with  this  Parliament  with  a  high  hand,  he  dismissed 
^b  1620|  aod  for  eleven  years  he  summoned  no  Parliament.  He 
^^■d  money  illegally,  but  not  enough  for  his  purpose;  and 
Bwiag  that  the  church  could  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  obe- 
he  made  Laud,  an  aggressive  high  churchman,  very  much 
priest  and  a  verj^  strong  believer  in  **  divine  right,"  Arch- 
Dp  of  Canterbury,  aud  so  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
1 1638  Charles  tried  to  extend  the  half -Protestant,  half-Catholic 
tics  of  the  Church  of  England  to  his  other  kingdom 
ad,  where  the  secession  from  Catholicism  had  been  more 
and  where  a  non-sacerdotal,  non-sacramental  form  of 
*ity»  Presbyterianism,  had  been  estabUshed  as  the  na- 
cburch.  The  Scotch  revolted,  and  the  EngUsh  levies 
iinised  to  fight  them  mutinied.  Insolvency,  at  all  times 
I  result  of  a  ** spirited  *'  foreign  policy,  was  close  at  hand. 
mithout  money  or  trustworthy  troops,  had  to  summon  a 
ent  at  last  in  15-40.  This  ParUament,  the  Short  Parlia- 
dismissed  in  the  same  year ;  he  tried  a  Council  of  Peers 
(1540),  and  then,  in  the  November  of  that  year,  sum- 
last  Parliament. 

ly,  the  Long  Parliament^  assembled  in  the  mood  for 

It  seized  Laud,   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 

I  Mm  with  treason.     It  published  a  *'  Grand  Remonstrance," 

a  long  and  full  statement  of  its  case  against  Charles, 

by  a  bill  for  a  meeting  of  Parliament  at  least  once 

years,  whether  the  King  simimoncd  it  or  no.     It  prose- 

Ihe  King's  chief  ministers  who  had  helped  him  to  reign  for 

without  Parliament,  and  in  particular  the  Earl  of  Straf- 

To  Bave  Strafford  the  King  plotted  for  a  sudden  seizure  of 

Jon  by  the  anny.     This  was  discovered,  and  the  Bill  for  Straf- 

coodemnatif  in  was  hurried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  popular 
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excitement.  Charles  I,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  meanest 
and  most  treacherous  occupants  the  English  throne  has  ever 
known,  was  frightened  by  the  London  crowds.  Before  Straf- 
ford could  die  by  due  legal  process,  it  was  necessary  for  the  King 
to  give  his  assent.  Charles  gave  it  —  and  Str^ord  was  be- 
headed. Meanwhile  the  King  was  plotting  and  looking  for  help 
in  strange  quarters  —  from  the  CathoUc  Irish,  from  treasonable 
Scotchmen.  Finally  he  resorted  to  a  forcible-feeble  display  of 
violence.  He  went  down  to  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  arrest 
five  of  his  most  active  opponents.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  and  took  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  was  prepared  with 
some  bold  speech  about  treason,  but  when  he  saw  the  places 
of  his  five  antagonists  vacant,  he  was  baffled,  confused,  and 
spoke  in  broken  sentences.  He  learnt  that  they  had  departed 
from  his  royal  city  of  Westminster  and  taken  refuge  in  the  city 
of  London  (see  chap,  xxv,  §  7).  London  defied  him.  A  week 
later  the  Five  Members  were  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  the  Par- 
liament House  in  Westminster  by  the  Trained  Bands  of  London, 
and  the  King,  to  avoid  the  noise  and  hostility  of  the  occaoon, 
left  Whitehall  for  Windsor. 

Both  parties  then  prepared  openly  for  war. 

The  King  was  the  traditional  head  of  the  army,  and  the  habit 
of  obedience  in  soldiers  is  to  the  King.  The  Parliament  had  the 
greater  resources.  The  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham on  the  eve  of  a  dark  and  stormy  August  day  in  1642.  There 
followed  a  long  and  obstinate  civil  war,  the  King  holding  Ox- 
ford, the  Parliament,  London.  Success  swayed  from  side  to  side 
but  the  King  could  never  close  on  London  nor  Parliament  take 
Oxford.  Each  antagonist  was  weakened  by  moderate  adherents 
who  "did  not  want  to  go  too  far."  There  emerged  among  the 
Parliamentary  commanders  a  certain  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had 
raised  a  small  troop  of  horse  and  who  rose  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral. Lord  Warwick,  his  contemporar>%  describes  him  as  a  plain 
man,  in  a  cloth  suit  "made  by  an  ill  country  tailor."  He  was 
no  mere  fighting  soldier,  but  a  military  organizer;  he  realised 
the  inferior  quality  of  many  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  set 
himself  to  remedy  it.  The  Cavaliers  of  the  King  had  the  pic- 
turesque tradition  of  chivalry  and  loyalty  on  their  side ;  Parlia* 


aomething  new  and  difBcuH  —  without  any  comparable 
Your  troops  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving 
and  tapsters/'  said  Cromwell.  **  Do  you  think  that  the  spirits 
base  and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them?*' 
Uwfe  is  something  better  and  stronger  than  pictureaque 
in  the  world,  religious  enthusiasm.  He  sc*t  hin\self  to 
*' godly  "  regiment.  They  were  to  be  earnest,  sober- 
tfioi  men.  Above  all,  they  were  to  be  men  of  strong  convictions, 
Bi  cfiaregarded  all  social  traditions,  and  drew  his  officers  from 
'*I  had  rather  have  a  plain,  russet-coated  captain 
whai  he  Jighis  far  and  Uwes  what  he  hiows,  than  what 
call  m  gientlemau  and  is  nothing  else/'  England  discovered 
force,  the  Ironsides,  in  Its  midst,  in  which  footmen,  dray- 
aod  iihips'  captoiins  held  high  command,  side  by  side  with  men 
They  became  the  type  on  which  the  ParUament  sought 
let  its  entire  army.  The  Ironsides  were  the  backbone 
'*New  Model,"  From  Marston  Moor  to  Naaeby  these 
the  Cavaliers  before  them.  The  King  was  at  last  a 
the  hands  of  Parliament. 
were  still  attempts  at  settlement  that  would  have  left 
m  Bort  of  king*  but  Charles  was  a  man  doomed  to  tragic 
itly  scheming,  "so  false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  bo 
The  English  were  drifting  towards  a  situation  new  in 
%  history,  in  which  a  monarch  should  be  formally  tried 

to  his  people  and  condemned. 

revolutions  are  precipitated,  as  this  English  one  was, 

of  tlie  ruler,  and  by  attempts  at  strength  and 

iMQrcmd  the  compass  of  the  law;   and  most  revolutions 

a  kind  of  necessity  towards  an  extremer  conclusion 

warrant^  by  the  original  quarrel.    The  English  revo- 

as  no  exception.    The  English  are  by  nature  a  compromise 

even  a  vacillating  people,  and  probably  the  great  ma- 

cl  tbem  still  wanted  the  King  to  be  King  and  the  people 

frBe»  and  all  the  bona  and  lambs  to  lie  down  together  in 

and  liberty.    But  the  array  of  the  New  Model  could  not  go 

p.    Tliere  would  have  been  scant  mercy  for  these  draymen 

liiwf*"^^  who  had  ridden  down  the  King's  gentlemen  if  the 

b 
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King  came  back.  When  Parliament  began  to  treat  again  with 
this  regal  trickster,  the  New  Model  intervened;  Colonel  Pride 
turned  out  eighty  members  from  the  House  of  Commons  who 
favoured  the  King,  and  the  illegal  residue,  the  Rump  Parliamenti 
then  put  the  King  on  trial. 

But  indeed  the  King  was  already  doomed.  The  House  of  Lords 
rejected  the  ordinance  for  the  trial,  and  the  Rmnp  then  pro- 
claimed ''that  the  People  are  imder  God,  the  original  of  all  just 
power,"  and  that  ''the  Commons  of  England  .  .  .  have  the  su- 
preme power  in  this  nation,"  and  —  assmning  that  it  was  itsdf 
the  Commons  —  proceeded  with  the  trial.  The  Elng  was  con- 
demned as  a  ''t3rrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try." He  was  taken  one  January  morning  in  1649  to  a  scaffold 
erected  outside  the  windows  of  his  own  banqueting-room  at 
Whitehall.  There  he  was  beheaded.  He  died  with  piety  and  a 
certain  noble  self-pity  —  eight  years  after  the  execution  of  Straf- 
ford, and  after  six  and  a  half  years  of  a  destructive  civil  war  which 
had  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  his  own  lawlessness. 

This  was  indeed  a  great  and  terrifying  thing  that  Parliament 
had  done.  The  like  of  it  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  worid 
before.  ICings  had  killed  each  other  times  enough;  parridde, 
fratricide,  assassination,  those  are  the  privileged  expedients  of 
princes ;  but  that  a  section  of  the  people  should  rise  up,  try  its 
king  solemnly  and  deliberately  for  disloyalty,  mischief,  a:d 
treachery,  and  condemn  and  kill  him,  sent  horror  through  every 
court  in  Europe.  The  Rump  Parliament  had  gone  beyond  the 
ideas  and  conscience  of  its  time.  It  was  as  if  a  committee  of 
jimgle  deer  had  taken  and  killed  a  tiger  —  a  crime  against  nature. 
The  Tsar  of  Russia  chased  the  English  envoy  from  his  court. 
France  and  Holland  committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  England, 
confused  and  consciencenstricken'  at  her  own  sacrilege,  stood 
isolated  before  the  world. 

But  for  a  time  the  personal  quality  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
discipline  and  strength  of  the  army  he  had  created  maintained 
England  in  the  republican  course  she  had  taken.  The  Iridi 
Catholics  had  made  a  massacre  of  the  Protestant  English  in  Ire- 
land, and  now  Cromwell  suppressed  the  Irish  insurrection  with 
great  vigour.    Except  for  certain  friars  at  the  storm  of  Dn^eda, 
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but  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  killed  by  his  troopa ; 
but  tlie  atrocities  of  tlie  massacre  were  fre^  in  bis  mind,  no  quarter 
was  given  in  battle,  and  so  his  memory  still  rankles  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish,  who  have  a  long  memory  for  their  own  wrongs.     After 
Irdand  came  Sc^otlandp  where  Cromwell  shattered  a  Iloyalist 
rarmy  at  the  Battle  of  Dimbar  (1650).    Then  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Holland,  which  country  had  rashly  seized  upon  the 
divifiions  among  the  English  as  an  excuse  for  the  injury  of  a  trade 
,  rival.    The  Dutch  were  then  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  the  Eng« 
liah  floGi  fought  against  odds ;  but  after  a  series  of  obstinate  sea 
figjhts  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  the  British  seas  and  the  Eng* 
I  lisb  took  their  place  as  the  ascendant  naval  power.     Dutch  and 
French  ships  must  dip  their  flags  to  them.     An  English  fleet 
went  into  the  Mediterranean  —  the  fu^t  English  naval  force  to 
enter  those  waters;   it  put  right  various  grievances  of  the  Eng- 
.  lisb  shippers  with  Tuscany  and  Malta,  and  bombarded  the  pirate 
I  nest  ot  Algiers  and  destro^'ed  the  pirate  fleet  —  which  in  the  lax 
days  of  Charles  had  been  wont  to  come  right  up  to  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  to  intercept  ships  and  carry  off  slaves  to 
Africa,    The  strong  arm  of  England  iJso  intervened  to  protect 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,  who  were  being  hunted 
io  death  l^  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
^aO  fcHUid  it  wiser  to  overcome  their  Grst  distaste  for  regicide  and 
allied  themselves  with  England.    Came  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  great  Engliidi  Admiral  Blake  destroyed  the  Spanish  Plate 
at  Teneriife  in  an  action  of  almost  incredible  daring.    He 
I  land  batteries.    He  was  the  first  man  "  that  brought  ships 
Flo  eootemn  castles  on  the  shore/'    (He  died  in  1657t  and  was 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  after  the  restoration  of  the 
[SDooaidiy  his  bones  were  dug  out  by  the  order  of  Charles  11, 
lasid  removed  to  St.  Margaret*s»  Westmij»ter.)    Such  was  the 
f  figure  that  England  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  during  her  brief 
I  days* 
On  September  3rd,  ISTiS,  CnimweD  diad  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
f  Jloirm  that  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  supemtitious.    Once  his 
^stfong  hand  by  still,  I*Ingtand  fell  away  from  this  premature  at- 
.tampi  to  realiie  a  righteous  commonweal  of  free  men.    In  1000 
|C3iailss  11,  the  am  of  Charles  the  ''&lartyr/*  was  weloomed  hade 
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to  England  with  all  those  manifestations  of  personal  loyalty  dear 
to  the  English  heart,  and  the  country  relaxed  from  its  inilitaiy 
and  naval  efficiency  as  a  sleeper  might  wake  and  stretch  and  yawn 
after  too  intense  a  dream.  The  Pmitans  were  done  with. 
^'Merrie  England"  was  herself  again,  and  in  1667  the  Dutdi, 
once  more  masters  of  the  sea,  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend 
and  burnt  an  English  fleet  in  the  Medway.  "On  the  night  when 
our  ships  were  burnt  by  the  Dutch,"  says  Pepys,  in  his  diaiy, 
"the  King  did  sup  with  my  Lady  Castelmaine,  and  there  th^ 
wrsre  all  mad,  hunting  a  poor  moth."  Charles,  from  the  date  ot 
hin  return,  1660,  took  control  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  in  1670  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV  of  France 
by  which  he  undertook  to  subordinate  entirely  "Rnglit^h  foreign 
fKjIicy  to  that  of  France  for  an  annual  pension  of  £100,000.  Don- 
kirk,  which  Cromwell  had  taken,  had  already  been  sold  back  to 
KrarK!e.  The  King  was  a  great  sportsman;  he  had  the  true 
lOri^liAh  love  for  watching  horse  races,  and  the  racing  centre  at 
N<?wrnarket  is  perhaps  his  most  characteristic  monument. 

Wliilc  ("harles  lived,  his  easy  humoiu*  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
iSritinh  crown,  but  he  did  so  by  wariness  and  comproniisei  and 
wlif^ri  in  1685  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  II,  who 
wrtif  a  drtvout  Catholic,  and  too  dull  to  recognize  the  hidden  limita* 
turn  of  the  monarchy  in  Britain,  the  old  issue  between  Parliament 
mifi  r!rown  became  acute.    James  set  himself  to  force  his  coun- 
tiy  UiU)  a  religious  reunion  with  Rome.    In  1688  he  was  in  fli^t 
Ut  I'Viiiice.    But  this  time  the  great  lords  and  merchants  and 
lliiiil  h^iiH^n  were  too  circumspect  to  let  this  revolt  against  the  King 
lliiit^  Mi(*.in  into  the  hands  of  a  second  Pride  or  a  second  Crom- 
iv4tll.    Tlifty  had  already  called  in  another  king,  William,  Prince 
III  Oifingc,  to  replace  James.    The  change  was  made  rapidly.    -^ 
*riiorn  was  no  civil  war  —  except  in  Ireland  —  and  no  release    ^ 
ill  tlin  (li^«»|KT  revolutionary  forces  of  the  country.  "| 

KH  Williain's  claim  to  the  throne,  or  rather  of  his  wife  Mai/e 
\Juiiii,  w()  cannot  tell  here,  its  interest  is  piu'ely  technical,  nor 
hi»w  William  III  and  Mary  ruled,  nor  how,  after  the  widower 
Willuuu  liiul  reigned  alone  for  a  time,  the  throne  passed  on  to 
\Uu>'h  liiHtor  Anne  (1702-14).  Anne  seems  to  have  thoug^^ 
^«%MU4ibiy  of  a  restoration  of  the  Stuart  Une,  but  the  Lords  ssA 
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Comraons,  who  dow  dominated  English  affairs^  preferred  a 
lev  oompeteot  king.  Some  sort  of  claim  could  be  made  out  for 
tbfi  Eleetor  of  Hanover,  who  became  Iving  of  England  as  George 
I  (1714-27).  He  was  entirely  German,  he  could  speak  no  Eng- 
Ui,  ftnd  he  brought  a  swarm  of  German  women  and  German  at* 
liadaiLla  to  the  English  court ;  a  dullness,  a  tarnish,  came  over 
die  intellectual  life  of  the  land  with  his  coming,  the  poetry,  paint- 
iif,  ftrchitecture,  and  imaginative  literature  of  later  eighteenth- 
oslury  England  is  immeasurably  below  that  of  the  seventeenth 
■Diufy/  but  this  isolation  of  the  court  from  English  life  was  his 
ve  recommendation  to  the  great  landowners  and  the 
interests  who  chiefly  brought  him  over,  England 
upon  a  phase  which  Lord  Beacousfield  has  called  the 
"faietiAn  oligarchy"  stage;  the  supreme  power  resided  in  Parlia- 
MDl»  flomiiiated  now  by  the  Lords,  for  the  art  of  bribery  and  a 
iodjr  of  the  methods  of  working  elections  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
ly  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  robbed  the  House  of  Commons  of  its 
freedom  and  vigour.  By  ingenious  devices  the  parlia- 
vote  was  restricted  to  a  shrinking  number  of  electors, 
old  Unras  with  little  or  no  population  would  return  one  or  two 
(old  Sarum  had  one  non-resident  voter^  no  population, 
two  members),  while  newer  populous  centres  had  no  repre- 
KQtAtioo  at  alL  And  by  insisting  upon  a  high  property  quali* 
flrtkn  for  members,  the  cliance  of  the  Commons  speaking  in 
Mboo  accents  of  vulgar  needs  was  still  more  restricted.  George 
1  wm  followed  by  the  very  similar  George  H  (1727-00),  and  it 
in  only  at  his  death  that  England  had  again  a  king  who  had  been 
Ion  in  England,  and  one  who  could  speak  English  fairly  well, 
ke  grmadian  George  III.  On  this  monarch's  attempt  to  recover 
the  larger  powers  of  monarchy  we  shall  have  something 
in  a  later  section* 
briefly  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  in  England  during  the 
and  eighteenth  centuries  between  the  three  main 
in  the  problem  of  the  '* modern  state*';    between  the 

*Bq|  6b'  loilUUi  Reynoldi.  Hosarth.  Gray.  Gibbon,  for  intUnoof  —  Q,  M. 
Wte  gDldao  a^v  of  ih9  Ki^at  cabinet- makera  f  ^  P  G. 

baiiljrl  ColCtirv  taking  rafufce  ia  the  portnuta.  tlbrari««,  aad  houMholdn  of 
lira  fidk  paopi*.  No  national  cultura  in  the  cx>iirt,  nor  among  the  commonalty; 
i«i^dmar*-*H.  Q.  W. 
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crown,  the  private  property  owners,  and  that  vague  power,  still 
bUnd  and  ignorant,  the  power  of  the  quite  common  people.  This 
latter  factor  appears  as  yet  only  at  moments  when  ihe  country  is 
most  deeply  stirred ;  then  it  sinks  back  into  the  depths.  But  the 
end  of  the  story,  thus  far,  is  a  very  complete  triiunph  of  the 
British  private  property  owner  over  the  dreams  and  schemeB 
of  Machiavellian  absolutism.  With  the  Hanoverian  Dynas^ 
England  became  —  as  the  Times  recently  styled  her  —  a  ''  crowned 
republic."  She  had  worked  out  a  new  method  of  govemmenty 
Parliamentary  government,  recalling  in  many  ways  the  Senate 
and  Popular  Assembly  of  Rome,  but  more  steadfast  and  efficient 
because  of  its  use,  however  restricted,  of  the  representative  method. 
Her  assembly  at  Westminster  was  to  become  the  ''Mother  of 
Parliaments"  throughout  the  world.  Towards  the  crown  the 
English  ParUament  has  held  and  still  holds  much  the  relation 
of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  Jang 
is  conceived  of  as  ceremonial  and  irresponsible,  a  living  symbol 
of  the  royal  and  imperial  system.  But  much  power  renuuns 
latent  in  the  tradition  and  prestige  of  the  crown,  and  the  succession 
of  the  foiu*  Hanoverian  Georges,  William  IV  (1830),  Victoiia 
(1837),  Edward  VII  (1901),  and  the  present  king,  George  V  (1910), 
is  of  a  quite  different  strain  from  the  feeble  and  short-lived  jMeio- 
vingian  monarchs.  In  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  military  and 
naval  organizations,  and  the  foreign  office,  these  sovereigns  have 
all  in  various  degrees  exercised  an  influence  which  is  none  the 
less  important  because  it  is  indefinable. 

§3 

The  breaking  away  of  the  Netherlands  from  absolutist  mon* 
archy  was  on  the  face  of  it  much  more  of  a  religious  and  national 
affair  and  much  less  economic  and  social  than  the  English  parliar- 
mentary  revolution.    In  the  twelfth  century  all  the  lower  Rhino 
country  was  divided  up  among  a  number  of  small  rulers,  and  tho 
population  was  a  Low  German  one  on  a  Keltic  basis,  mixed  witbi 
subsequent  Danish  ingredients  very  similar  to  the  English  ad.^ 
mixtiu'e.    The  southeastern  fringe  of  it  spoke  French  dialects  ; 
the  bulk,  Frisian,  Dutch,  and  other  Low  German  languages.    Tbkm 
Netherlands  figured  largely  in  the  crusades.    Godfrey  of  Bouillc^xi, 
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look  Jerusalem  (First  Cnisude),  was  a  Belgian;  and  the 
of  the  so-called  Latin  Dynasty  of  emperors  in  Constanti- 
(Fourth  Crusade)  was  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  (They  were 
Latin  emperors  because  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  Latin 
dmrdt)  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  consider- 
towns  grew  up  in  the  Netherlands:  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
t,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  so  forth;  and  these  towns  de- 
ipdopad  quasi-independent  municipal  governments  and  a  class 
tf  idaeated  townsmen.  We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
ilfiHlic  accidents  that  linked  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  with 
BoifiiQdy  (Eastern  France),  and  which  finally  made  their  over- 
knfahtp  the  inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V* 

It  waa  under  Charles  that  the  Protestant  doctrines  that  now 
pefiiled  in  Germany  spread  into  the  Netherlands,  Charles 
ftateaitd  with  some  vigour,  but  in  1556,  as  we  have  told,  he 
hilided  over  the  task  to  his  son  Philip  (Philip  II).  Philip's 
^iriied  foreign  policy  —  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  with  France 
-"fvnently  became  a  second  source  of  trouble  between  him- 
Hif  iikd  the  Netherlandish  noblemen  and  townsmen,  because  he 
bd  to  come  to  them  for  supplies.  The  great  nobles,  led  by  Wil- 
EuB  tlie  Silent.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts  of  Egmont 
mi  Kom,  made  themselves  the  heads  of  a  popular  resistance, 
ia  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  disentangle  the  objection  to  taxa- 
te  fnim  the  objection  to  religious  persecution.  The  great 
Mibles  were  not  at  first  Protestants.  They  became  Protestants 
tt  ihi  struggle  grew  in  bitterness.  The  people  were  often  bitterly 
iMeKani. 

Ailtp  was  resolved  to  rule  both  the  property  and  consciences 

€  hh  Netherlanders.     lie  sent  picked  Spanish  troops  into   the 

and    he    made    governor-general    a    nobleman    named 

of  those  ruthless  '* strong*'  men  who  wreck   govern- 

Wita  and  monarchies*    For  a  tune  he  ruled  tlie  land  with  a  hand 

rfinm,  but  the  hand  of  iron  begets  a  soul  of  iron  in  the  body  it  grips, 

iftd  tQ  15fl7  —  about  eighty  years,  that  is,  before  the  English 

'inl  war  —  the  Netherlands  were  in  open  revolt.     Alva  murdered, 

^AiA^  and  massacred  —  in  vain.     Counts   Egmont  and  Horn 

•■t  eeneuted.    William  the  Silent  became  the  great  leader  of 

**  Dutch,  a  king  cie /ado.    For  a  long  time,  and  with  many  com- 
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plications,  the  struggle  for  liberty  continued,  and  through  it  alF 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  rebels  continued  to  cling  to  the  plea 
that  Philip  II  was  tlieir  king  —  if  only  he  would  be  a  reasonAbW^ 
and  limited  king.     But  the  idea  of  limited  monarchy  wan  dis^' 
tasteful  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  at  last 
Philip  drove  the  United  Provinces,  for  which  we  now  use  th© 
name  of  Holland,  to  the  republican  form  of  government,     Hol- 
land, be  it  noted  —  not  all  the  Netherlands ;  the  southern  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  as  we  now  call  that  country,  remained  at  the  endj 
of  the  struggle  a  Spanish  possession  and  Catholic. 

The  siege  of  Alkmaar  (1573),  as  Motley  *  descrilies  it,  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  that  long  and  hideous  conflict  Ijetween  the 
'little  Dutrh  people  and  the  still  vast  resource's  of  Catholic  Im- 
perialism. 

***If  I  take  Alkmaar/  Alva  wrote  to  Philip,  'I  am  resolvedij 
not  to  leave  a  single  creature  alive ;  the  knife  shall  be  put  to  eve 
throat/  .  .  . 

**And  now,  with  the  dismantled  and  desulate  Haarlem  L>eiurej 
their  eyes,  a  prophetic  phantom,  perhaps,  of  their  own  immi-' 
nent  fate,  did  the  handful  of  people  shut  up  within  Alkmaar  pre- 
pare for  the  worst.     Their  main  hope  lay  in  the  friendly  sea, 
Th©  vast  sluices  called  the  Zyp,  througii  which  the  inundatiaii 
of  the  whole  northern  province  could  be  very  soon  effected,  wereq 
but  a  few  miles  distant.     By  opening  these  gates,  and  by  pierc- 
ing a  few  dykes,  the  ocean  might  be  made  to  fight  for  them.     To 
obtain  this  result,  however,  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  was 
requisite,  as  the  d^truction  of  all  the  standing  crops  would  be 
ijievitable.     The  city  was  so  closely  invested,  that  it  waa  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  venture  forth,  and  it  was  difficult,  therefore^ 
to  find  an  envoy  for  this  hazardous  mission.     At  last,  a  carpenter 
in  the  city,  Peter  Van  der  Mcy  by  name,  undertook  the  adventure. 


"Affairs  soon  approached  a  crisis  within  the  beleaguered  city. 
Daily  akinnjBhes,  without  decisive  reiiults,  had  taken  place  out- 
aide  the  walls.  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  September,  after  a  steadjr 
cannonade  of  nearly  twelve  hours,  Don  Fre<lerirk,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  ordered  an  aanault.     Notwitlistanding  his  seven  montlip^ 

•  RiM  of  thm  OuicK  RtptMi^ 
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aperieooe  at  Ha&rlem,  he  still  believed  it  certain  that  he  should 
camr  Alkniaar  by  storm.  The  attack  took  place  at  onc€  upon 
Uie  Frisiaii  gate  and  upon  the  red  tower  on  the  opposite  side. 
Ttro  ctiotice  regimenta,  recently  arrived  from  Lombardy,  led  the 
CUBel,  rending  the  aix  with  their  shouts  and  confident  of  an  easy 
indUny*  They  were  sustained  by  what  seemed  an  overwhelming 
fforoe  of  didcdplined  tiToops.  Yet  never,  even  in  the  recent  history 
of  Haarlem,  had  an  attack  been  rectjived  by  more  dauntless  breasts. 
Every  living  man  was  on  the  walls.  The  storming  parties  were 
with  cannon,  with  musketry,  with  pist^jls.  Boiling 
;  pitch  and  oil,  molten  lead,  and  unslaked  lime  were  poured 
upon  Uiefii  every  moment.  Hundreds  of  tarred  and  burning 
boopt  w«rc  skilfully  quoit^d  around  the  necks  of  the  soldiers, 
vhd  iiniggled  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  fiery 
ndb,  while  as  fast  as  any  of  the  invaders  planted  foot  upon  the 
hfiidi,  they  were  confronted  face  to  face  with  sword  and  dagger 
liy  the  burghers,  who  hurled  them  headlong  into  the  moat  below. 

'*Thjioe  was  the  attack  renewed  with  ever-increasing  rage  — 
thriM  repubed  with  unflinching  fortitude.  The  storm  con- 
inmd  four  hours  long.  During  all  that  period  not  one  of 
fte  defenders  left  his  post,  till  he  dropped  from  it  dead  or 
vomided.  •  .  •  The  trumpet  of  recall  was  sounded,  and  the  Bpan- 
ivdi,  ttitcriy  discomfited,  retired  from  the  walls»  leaving  at  lea^^t 
«K  tliousiuid  deail  in  the  trenches,  while  only  thirteen  burghers 
ad  twenty-four  of  the  garrison  lost  their  lives.  .  .  .  Ensign 
Utt  who  had  mounted  the  breach  for  an  instant,  and  miracu- 
body  neaped  with  Ufe,  after  having  been  hurled  from  the  battlc- 
ttnati^  nqjorted  that  he  had  seen  'neither  helmet  nor  harness' 
■  be  looked  down  into  the  city:  only  some  plain-looking  people, 
IMnlly  dreneed  like  fishermen.  Yet  these  plain-looking  fisher- 
Mi  had  defeated  the  veterans  of  Alva.  .  .  . 

"Meantime,  as  Governor  Sonoy  had  opened  many  of  the  dykes, 
tb  hod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  was  becoming  plashy, 
iKhoQ^  an  yet  the  threatened  inundation  had  not  taken  place* 
Hnioldiera  were  already  very  uncomfortable  and  very  refractory. 
TW  carpenter-envoy  had  not  been  idle.  .  .   " 

Hi  returned  with  despatches  for  the  city*  By  accident  or  con- 
tnnzice  be  lost  these  despatches  as  he  made  his  way  into  the 
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town,  so  that  they  fell  into  Alva's  hands.  They  contained  a 
definite  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Orange  to  flood  the  country 
80  as  to  drown  the  whole  Spanish  army.  Incidentally  this  would 
also  have  drowned  most  of  the  Dutch  harvest  and  cattle.  But 
Alva,  when  he  had  read  these  documents,  did  not  wait  for  the 
opening  of  any  more  sluices.  Presently  the  stout  men  of  Alk- 
maar^  cheering  and  jeering,  watched  the  Spaniards  breaking 
camp.  .  ,  . 

The  form  assumed  by  the  government  of  Holland  was  a  pa- 
trician republic  under  the  headship  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The 
States-General  was  far  less  representative  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  than  was  the  English  Parliament  even  in  ita  ''Venetian" 
days.  Though  the  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over  after  Alkmaar, 
Holland  was  not  effectively  independent  until  1609,  and  its  inde- 
pendence was  only  fully  and  completely  recognized  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648.  We  have  given  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  free  Holland  a/(er  our  account  of  the  English  revolution  because 
it  was  less  representative  of  the  essential  triangle  of  forces  in  the 
developing  modem  stat^,  and  because  it  was  complicated  by  the 
merely  patriotic  element  of  insurrection  against  the  Spanij«ih 
foreigner.  But  though  we  have  told  of  it  later,  the  reader  must 
remember  it  came  to  its  climax  in  the  time  of  Queen  EDixabeth 
of  England,  half  a  century  earlier  than  the  Englisli  civil  war. 
As  Motley  says,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  American  revo- 
lution, of  which  latter  we  have  presently  to  tell,  "form  but  a  single 
chapter  in  the  great  volume  of  hunmn  fate/* 

§4 

Upon  no  port  of  Europe  did  the  coUapse  of  the  idea  of  a  unified 
Christendom  bring  more  disastrous  consequence.^  than  to  Ger- 
many, Naturally  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  Emperor, 
being  b^'  origin  a  German,  both  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  lines 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Habsburgs,  would  have  developed  into  the 
national  monarch  of  a  united  German-speaking  state.  It  was 
the  accidental  ndsfortunc  of  Germany  that  her  Emperors  never 
remained  German,  Freilerick  11,  the  \mi  Hohenstaufen,  wa», 
aa  we  have  seen,  a  hatf-Orientalixed  Sicilian;  the  Habsburg^, 
by  marriage  and  inclination,  beeame  in  the  per<on  of  Charles  V| 
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;  Bargundiun  and  then  Spanish  in  spirit*  After  the  death  of 
Ckiritt  V,  his  brother  Ferdinand  tcKxk  Austria  and  the  empire, 
a&d  his  son  Philip  II  took  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  South 
Italy  J  but  the  Austrian  line,  obstinately  Catholic,  holding  its 
patHmony   mostly   on   the   eastern   frontiers,   deeply   entangled 


&ritr^  EUROPE  ai&er  Ac  Ha£4t  afWcstphdU,16^S 
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tlflffuiu  with  Hungarian  affairs  and  paying  tribute,  as  Ferdi- 
■Bd  and  hk  two  suceesdont  did,  to  the  Turk,  retained  no  grip 
QpQi  Cba  Qorlh  Gennansi  with  their  dinposition  towards  Prote^- 
tiitam,  their  Baltic  and  westward  affinities,  and  their  ignorance 
tf  or  inAfferenoe  to  the  Turkish  danger. 

tht  mrr^figfi  prinoea.  dukes,  electors,  prince  bishops,  and  the 
fti*  whoM  dnmainn  cut  up  the  map  of  the  Geromny  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  into  a  crazy  patchwork^  were  really  not  the  equivalenta  of 
tlie  kings  of  England  and  France.  They  were  rather  on  the  level 
of  the  great  land-owning  dukes  and  peers  of  France  and  England. 
Until  1701  none  of  them  had  the  title  of  "King/'  Many  of  their 
dominions  were  leas  both  in  size  and  value  than  the  largier  estatea 
of  the  British  nobility.  The  German  Diet  was  like  the  States^ 
General  or  like  a  parliament  without  the  presence  of  elected 
representatives.  So  that  the  great  civil  war  in  Germany  that 
presently  broke  out,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48),  waa  in  itd 
essential  nature  much  more  closely  akin  to  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land (1043-49)  and  to  the  war  of  the  Fronde  (1648-53),  the  league 
of  feudal  nobles  against  the  Crown  in  France,  than  appears  uix)n 
the  surface.  In  all  these  cases  the  Crown  was  either  Catholic 
or  disposed  to  become  CathoUc,  and  the  recalcitrant  nobles  found 
their  individualistic  disposition  tending  to  a  Protestant  fonnula. 
But  while  in  England  and  Holland  the  Protestant  nobles  and  rich 
merchants  ultimately  triumphed  and  in  France  the  succei«  of  the 
Crow^n  was  even  more  complete,  in  Germany  neither  was  the  Em- 
peror strong  enough,  nor  had  the  Protestant  princes  a  sufficient 
unity  and  organization  among  themselves  to  secure  a  conclusive 
triumph.  It  ended  there  in  a  torn-up  Germany.  Moreover^ 
the  German  issue  w^as  complicated  by  the  fact  that  viirious  non- 
German  peoples,  the  Protestant  Bohemians  and  the  Protestant 
Swedes  (who  had  a  new  Protestant  monarchy  which  had  arisen 
under  Gustava  Vasa  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Reformation)  were 
entangled  in  the  struggle.  Finally,  the  French  monarchy,  trium- 
phant now^  over  its  own  nobles,  although  it  was  (Catholic,  came  in 
on  the  Protci^tant  side  with  the  evident  intention  of  taking  the 
place  of  the  Habsburgs  as  the  imperial  line. 

The  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  fouglit 
along  a  detonnined  frontier,  but  all  over  an  empire  of  patches, 
ProteBtant  here,  CathoUc  there,  made  it  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  dcMructive  that  Europe  had  known  since  the  days  of  the 
barbarian  raids.  Its  peculiar  mischief  lay  not  in  the  iightingi 
but  in  the  concomitants  of  the  fighting.  It  carne  at  a  time  wfaea 
military  tactics  bad  developed  to  a  point  that  rendered  ordinary 
levies  useless  against  trained  prufcsfiional  infantry.  Volley  fir- 
ing with  muskets  at  a  range  of  a  few  score  yards  bad  abolished  the 
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aEviiiiialifltic  knight  in  armour,  but  the  charge  of  dificiplined 
Umtm  al  cavalry  could  still  disperse  any  infantry  that  had  not 
bem  drilled  into  a  mechanical  rigidity.  The  infantry  with  their 
ftintih  loaiding  muskets  could  not  keep  up  a  steady  enough  fire 
tevillMr  deternuned  cavalry  before  it  charged  home.  They  had, 
tftvefore,  to  meet  the  shock  standing  or  kneeling  behind  a  bris- 
tfog  wmU  of  pikes  or  bayonets.  For  this  they  needed  great  dis- 
<|l!iie  and  experience.  Iron  cannon  were  still  of  small  size  and 
W(  fwry  abundant,  and  they  did  not  play  a  decisive  part  as  yet 
id  warfare.  They  could  '* plough  lanes''  in  infantry,  but  they 
••uld  Dot  eaaQy  smash  and  scatter  it  if  it  was  sturdy  and  well 
4dfeeL  War  under  these  conditions  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
iwmioj  pfofeaistcmal  soldiers,  and  the  question  of  their  pay  was 
vinilorUuit  a  one  to  the  generals  of  that  time  a^  the  question  of 
hod  or  munitions*  As  the  long  struggle  dragged  on  from  phase 
to  |ikm,  and  the  financial  distress  of  the  land  incre^asedi  the 
muBflockrB  of  both  sides  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
kt^ng  of  towns  and  villages,  both  for  supply  and  to  make  up  the 
tfiittB  of  Iheir  soldiers'  pay.  The  soldiers  became,  therefore, 
Mk  mod  more  mere  brigands  living  on  the  country,  and  the 
Tkirty  Yoan'  War  set  up  a  tradition  of  looting  as  a  legitimate  op- 
I  ta  WArfare  and  of  outrage  as  a  soldiers*  privilege  that  has 
I  ihm  good  name  of  Gennany  right  down  to  the  Great  War 
rflSH*  The  earlier  chapters  of  Defcx'.'s  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ^ 
*ift  ill  vivid  description  of  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Magde- 
httt  wiD  give  the  render  a  far  better  idea  of  the  warfare  of  this 
tiat  tkao  any  formal  history.  So  harried  was  the  land  that  the 
ceaeed  from  cultivation,  what  snatch  crops  could  be  har- 
a«  hidden  away,  and  great  crowds  of  starving  women 
Ml  dkildreo  beoame  camp  followers  of  the  armies,  and  supplied 
a  lUgvkh  tail  to  the  rougher  plundering.  At  the  close  of  the 
Mimlv  an  Gennany  was  ruined  and  desolate.  Central  Europe 
&I  ool  fuDy  recover  from  these  robberies  and  devastations  for  a 


Btfe  we  can  but  name  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  the  great  plunder 
on  the  Habsburg  side,  and  Gustavua  Adolphiis,   the 
Bwedeo,  the  lion  of  the  North,  the  champion  of  the  Prot» 
diwiQ  was  to  make  the  Baltic  Sea  a  ''Swedish 
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Lake.''  Giista\iis  Adolphus  was  killed  in  his  decisive  victory 
over  Wallenstein  at  Liitzea  (1632),  and  Wallenslein  was  mur- 
dered in  1634.  In  1648  the  princes  and  diplomatists  gathereil 
amidst  the  havoc  they  had  made  to  patch  up  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  B}^  that  peace  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alsace  bruught  France  up  to  the  Rhine.  And  one  Ger* 
man  prince,  the  HohenzoUern  Elector  of  Brandenburg^  acquired 
so  much  territory  as  to  become  the  greatoj^t  German  power  next 
to  the  Emperor,  a  power  that  presently  (1701)  liecame  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  The  Treaty  also  recognised  two  long  accom- 
plished facts,  the  separation  from  the  empire  and  the  complete 
independence  of  both  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

55 

We  have  opened  this  chapter  with  the  stories  of  two  countries. 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  n^«?tance  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen  to  this  new  type  of  monarchy,  the  Machiavellian 
monarchy,  that  was  arising  out  of  the  moral  collapse  of  Christen- 
dom, succeeded.  But  in  France,  Russia,  in  many  states  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Italy  —  Saxony  and  Tuscany  e.  g.  —  personal  mon- 
archy was  not  su  restniined  and  overthrown;  it  established  it- 
self indeed  as  the  ntUng  European  system  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries* 

(In  Poland  conditions  were  pectdiar,  and  they  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  section.) 

In  France  there  had  been  no  Magna  Carta,  and  there  was  no 
tradition  of  parliamentary  rule.  There  was  the  same  opposi- 
tion of  interests  between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand  and  the  land- 
lords and  merchimts  on  the  other,  but  the  latter  haci  no  recognized 
and  traditional  gathering-place,  and  no  digniiied  method  of  unity. 
ITiey  formed  oppositions  to  the  crown,  they  made  leagues  of 
resistance  —  such  was  the  '*  Fronde/*  which  \s  '  against 

the  yoimg  King  Louis  XIV  and  his  great  miti;      .  .:.....  lu.  while 
Charles  I  was  fighting  for  his  life  in  England  —  but  ultimately  | 
i'nV2),  after  a  civil  war,  they  were  conclusively  defeated;  and] 
V  liile  in  England  aft<!r  the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverians  the 
House  of  Lords  and  their  subservient  Commons  ruled  the  countryi 
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mfkbrnp  ftfler  1652,  the  court  entirely  domiDated  the  aristocracy. 
CMniit  maiarin  was  himself  building  upon  a  foundation  that 
Oudiait  Richelieu,  the  contemporary  of  King  James  I  of  England, 
Ittd  prqAred  for  him.  After  the  time  of  Mazarin  we  hear  of  no 
gmi  French  nobles  unless  they  are  at  court  as  court  servants 
mi  dEcsals.    They  have 


Jauisxnrl 
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lamed  —  but  at  a 
,  tlie  price  of  throw- 
ing llie  burthen  of  t^xa- 
liflft  upon  the  voiceless 
SM  of  the  common 
liaopk.  From  many  taxes 
hA  the  clergy  and  the 
nAiily  —  everyone  in- 
fad  mho  bore  a  title  — 
im  csxempt.  In  the  end 
lUi  iiUiistaee  became  in* 
^itakhf  but  for  a  while 
ifi  French  monarchy 
ioBiUied  like  the  Psalm- 
i^'ft  green  bay  tree.  By 
tk  opaung  of  the  eight* 
wtt  OQtitury  English 
viilem  are  already  calling 
iteolkni  to  the  mii^ery  of 
lb  twoA  lower  classes 
Wti  Ibe  eomparat  i  ve  pros- 
p^,aiihiUHm€,o(  the 
l&fUi  poor* 

Oa  audi  terms  of  un- 
^>en<iWMfw  what  we 
ttqr  eaD  **  Grand  Moimrchy  *'  established  itself  in  France. 


•/.•: 


Louis 


JDV,  ftyled  the  Grand  Monarque,  reigned  for  the  unparalleled!  length 
rf  ■eveoty-iwo  yeani  {1M3-171S),  and  set  a  pattern  for  all  the  kings 
At  first  he  was  guided  by  his  Machiavellian  minister, 
Masarin ;  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  he  himself  in  his 
I  proper  peraon  became  the  ideal  *'  Prince/'     He  was,  within  his 
an  exoeptionally  capable  king;    his  ambition  was 
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stronger  than  his  baser  paBsions^  and  he  guided  his  counir}*  towards 
bankruptcy  through  the  complication  of  a  spirit^  foreign  policy, 
with  an  elaborate  dignity  that  still  extorts  our  admiration,  Hi«i 
immediate  desire  was  to  consoUdate  and  extend  France  to  the 
Rhine  and  P^Tcnees,  and  to  absorb  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
his  remoter  view  saw  the  French  kings  as  the  passible  successors 
of  Charlemagne  in  a  recast  Holy  Koman  Empire*  He  made 
bribery  a  state  method  almost  more  important  than  warfare. 
Charles  II  of  England  was  in  his  pay,  and  so  were  most  of  the 
Polish  nobiUty,  presently  to  be  described.  His  money,  or  rather 
the  money  of  the  tax-paying  classes  in  France,  went  everywhere* 
But  his  prevailing  occupation  w^as  splendour.  His  great  palace 
at  Versailles,  with  its  salons,  its  corridors,  its  mirrors,  its  terraces 
and  fotuil^ains  and  parks  and  prospects,  was  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world*  He  provoked  a  universal  imitation.  Every 
king  and  princelet  in  Europe  was  building  his  own  Versailles  aa 
much  beyond  his  means  as  his  subjects  and  credits  would  per*  i 
mit.  Everywhere  the  nobility  rebuilt  or  extended  tlieir  chateaux 
to  the  new  pattern.  A  great  iodustr^^  of  beautiful  and  elaborate 
fabrics  and  furnishings  developed.  The  luxurious  arts  flour* 
ished  everywhere;  sculpture  in  alabaster,  faience,  gilt  wood* , 
work,  metal  work,  stamped  leather,  much  muaie,  ma^lficent 
painting,  beautiful  printing  and  bindings,  fine  cookery,  fine  vin* 
tages.  Amidst  the  mirrors  and  fuie  furniture  went  a  strange  raoti 
of  "gentlemen"  in  vast  powdered  wigs»  silks  and  lace®,  poised] 
Upon  high  red  heck,  supported  by  amazing  canes ;  and  still  raori 
wonderful  "ladies,**  under  towers  of  powdered  hair  and  wearing] 
vast  expansions  of  silk  and  satin  sustained  on  wire.  Through 
it  all  postured  the  great  Louis,  the  sun  of  his  world,  unaware  of 
the  meagre  and  sulky  and  bitter  faces  that  watched  him  from 
those  lower  darknesses  to  which  his  sunshine  did  not  penetrate. 

We  cannot  give  here  at  any  length  the  story  of  the  wars  and  do- 
tnigB  of  this  monarch.    In  umny  ways  Voltaire's  SiMo  de  LoiiiiiJ 
XIV  in  still  the  best  and  most  wholesome  account.    He  ore&tedl 
a  FrencJi  navy  fit  to  face  the  EngUali  and  Dutch ;   a  very  oon^' 
siderable   achievement.     But   Ikh'hubc   his   inti^ligtnice   did    not 
ri«e  above  the  lure  of  that  Fata  Morgana,  that  crack  in  tbe  po- 
Utieal  wits  of  Etux^pc^  the  dream  of  q  world-wido  Holy  Romim^ 
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V  be  drifted  la  his  later  years  to  the  propitiatioD  of  the 
Plf»e7»  which  had  hitherto  been  hostile  to  him*  He  set  himself 
^liiiiit  those  spirits  of  independence  and  disunion,  the  Protes* 
tiai  princes,  and  be  made  war  against  Protestantism  in  France. 
C3fBSl  zutOdberB  of  his  most  sober  and  valuable  subjects  were  driven 
^famd  by  bis  religious  persecutions,  taking  arts  and  industries 
with  them.  The  English  silk  manufacture,  for  instance,  was 
by  French  Protestants.  Under  his  rule  were  carried  out 
jJll  ''dngoiiiuides/'  a  peculiarly  malignant  and  effectual  form  of 
^Bbseulaoo.  Rough  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
I^QlestatitA,  and  were  free  to  disorder  the  life  of  their  hosts  and 
mitt  their  womankind  as  they  thought  fit.  Men  yielded  to  that 
«tt  of  pressure  who  would  not  have  yielded  to  rack  and  fire. 
Die  education  of  the  next  generation  of  Protestants  was  broken 
^,  i&d  the  parents  had  to  give  Catholic  instruction  or  none. 
tll]r  gsre  it*  no  doubt,  with  a  sneer  and  an  intonation  that 
tengred  ttU  faith  in  it.  While  more  tolerant  countries  became 
^mfy  smoerely  Catholic  or  sincerely  Protestant,  the  persecut- 
im  mmttim,  like  France  and  Spain  and  Italy,  so  destroyed  hon- 
os  Protestant  teaching  that  these  peoples  became  mainly  Cath- 
«iic  bdievers  or  Catholic  atheists,  ready  to  break  out  into  blank 
itfien  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  The  next  reign, 
dtt  of  Louis  X\f  was  the  age  of  that  supreme  mocker,  Voltaire 
(MM-1778),  an  age  in  which  ever>'body  in  French  society  con- 
foRDld  to  the  Roman  church  and  hardly  anyone  believed  in  it. 

ll  wai  part  —  and  an  excellent  part  —  of  the  pose  of  Grand 
Miiisrcliy  to  patronize  literature  and  the  sciences.  Louis  XIV 
■tup  an  academy  of  sciences  in  rivalry  with  the  English  Royal 
Sodrty  of  Charles  11  and  the  similar  association  at  Florence* 
Bt  deooimted  his  csourt  with  poets,  pla>^righti5,  philosophers, 
Ifed  leientifie  men.  If  the  scientific  process  got  Uttle  inspiration 
fatt  Ibis  patronage,  it  did  at  any  rate  acquire  resources  for  ex- 
aDd  publicationi  and  a  certain  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 


Looii  XV  was  the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  and  an  incom- 
tmiialor  of  bis  predecaesor's  magnificence.     He  posed  as  a 
but  bis  ruling  panoo  was  that  conomon  obsession  of  our 
Ibe  puiBuit  of  women,  tempered  by  a  superstitious  fear 
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of  bclL  How  such  women  as  the  Duchess  of  ChAteauroux,  Ma^ 
dame  de  Pompadour,  and  Madame  du  Barry  dominated  the  pteaa- 
ures  of  the  king,  and  how  wars  and  alliances  were  made,  provinoea 
devastated,  thousands  of  people  killed,  because  of  the  vaniUefl 
and  spites  of  these  creatures,  and  how  aU  the  public  life  of  FVance 
and  Europe  was  tainted  with  intrigue  and  prostitution  and  im- 
posture because  of  them,  the  reader  must  learn  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  time.  The  spirited  foreign  policy  went  on  steadily 
under  IjOuis  XV  towards  its  final  smash.  In  1774  this  Louis, 
Louis  the  Well-Beloved,  as  his  flatterers  called  him,  died  of  small- 
pox, and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI  (1774-93), 
a  dull,  well-meaning  man,  an  excellent  shot,  and  an  amateur  lock- 
smith of  some  ingenuity.  Of  how  he  came  to  follow  Charles  I  to 
the  scaffold  we  shall  tell  in  a  later  section.  Our  present  concern 
is  with  Grand  Monarchy  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

Among  the  chief  practitioners  of  Grand  Monarchy  outside  France 
we  may  note  first  the  Prussian  kings,  Frederick  William  I  (1713- 
40),  and  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick  II,  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-86).  The  story  of  the  slow  rise  of  the  Hohenzollern  family, 
which  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  from  inconspicuous  begin- 
nings is  too  tedious  and  unimportant  for  us  to  follow  here.  It 
is  a  sioTj  of  luck  and  \nolence,  of  bold  claims  and  sudden  be- 
trayals. It  is  told  with  great  appreciation  in  Carlyle's  Frederick 
the  Great  By  the  eighteenth  century  the  Prussian  kingdom 
was  important  enough  to  threaten  the  empire ;  it  had  a  strong, 
well-drilled  army,  and  its  king  was  an  attentive  and  worthy  stu- 
dent of  Machiavelli,  Frederick  the  Great  perfected  his  \^er- 
eailles  at  PotBdam,  There  the  park  of  Sans  Souci,  with  its  foun- 
tains, avenues,  statuary,  aped  its  model ;  there  also  was  the  New 
Palace,  a  vast  brick  building  erected  at  enormous  expense,  the 
Orangcrj'  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  collection  of  pictures,  a  Marble 
Palace,  and  so  on,  Frederick  carried  culture  to  the  pitch  of 
authorship,  and  corresponded  with  and  entertained  Volt-aire, 
to  their  mutual  exasperation.  The  Austrian  dominions  were 
kept  too  busy  l>etwcen  the  hammer  of  the  French  and  tlie  anvil 
of  the  Turks  to  develop  the  re^l  Grand  Monarch  style  until  the 
reign  of  Maria-Theresa  (who,  Iwing  a  woman,  did  not  l^ear  the 
title  of  Empress)  (1740-80).    Joseph  11^  who  woa  Emperor  from 
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1765-92,  succeeded  to  her  palaces  in  1780.  lIHth  Peter  tk 
Great  (1682-1725)  the  empire  of  Muscovy  broke  away  from  bet 
Tartar  traditions  and  entered  the  sphere  of  French  attractioo. 
Peter  shaved  the  Oriental  beards  of  his  nobles  and  introduoed 
Western  costume.  These  were  but  the  outward  and  visible 
symbob  of  his  westering  tendencies.  To  release  himself  bm 
Vie  Asiatic  feeling  and  traditions  of  Moscow,  which,  like  Pddo, 
has  a  sacred  inner  city,  the  Kremlin,  he  built  himself  a  new  (api- 
tal,  Petrograd,  upon  the  swamp  of  the  Neva.  And  of  ooune 
he  built  his  Versailles,  the  Peterhof ,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
this  new  Paris,  employing  a  French  architect  and  having  a  temee, 
foimtains,  cascades,  picture  gallery,  park,  and  all  the  reoognind 
features.  His  more  distinguished  successors  were  EUnbett 
(1741-62)  and  Catherine  the  Great,  a  German  princess,  iriMH 
after  obtaining  the  crown  in  sound  Oriental  fashion  throu(^  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  the  legitimate  Tsar,  reverted  to  advanced 
Western  ideals  and  ruled  with  great  vigour  from  1762  to  17DS. 
She  set  up  an  academy,  and  corresponded  with  Voltaire.  And 
she  lived  to  witness  the  end  of  the  system  of  Grand  Monaidqr  in 
Europe  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

We  cannot  even  catalogue  here  the  minor  Grand  Monardis 
of  the  time  in  Florence  (Tuscany)  and  Savoy  and  Saxony  and  Dan 
mark  and  Sweden.  Versailles,  under  a  score  of  names,  is  starred 
in  every  volume  of  Bsedeker,  and  the  tourist  gapes  in  their  pal* 
aces.  Nor  can  we  deal  with  the  war  of  the  Spanish  SucceBsioD. 
Spain,  overstrained  by  the  imperial  enterprises  of  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II,  and  enfeebled  by  a  bigoted  persecution  of  Protestants, 
Moslems,  and  Jews,  was  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  dght- 
eenth  centuries  sinking  down  from  her  temporary  importance  in 
European  affairs  to  the  level  of  a  secondary  power  again. 

These  European  monarchs  ruled  their  kingdoms  as  their  noUe- 
men  ruled  their  estates :  they  plotted  against  one  another,  they 
were  politic  and  far-seeing  in  an  unreal  fashion,  they  made  warSi 
they  spent  the  substance  of  Europe  upon  absurd  "policies"  of 
aggression  and  resistance.  At  last  there  burst  upon  them  a  great 
storm  out  of  the  depths.  That  storm,  the  First  French  Revo- 
lution, the  indignation  of  the  common  man  in  Europe,  took  thor 
system  unawares.    It  was  but  the  opening  outbreak  of  a  great 
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qtk  of  political  and  social  stormg  that  still  continue^  that  will 
{Mfclps  eontiDue  until  every  vestige  of  nationalist  monarchy 
taa  Imo  flwept  out  of  the  world  and  the  skies  clear  again  for  the 
imt  peace  of  the  federation  of  mankind. 

J6 
We  hftve  seen  how  the  idea  of  a  world-rule  and  a  community 
d  ciukiiid  first  came  into  human  affairs,  and  we  have  traced 
Um  liie  failure  of  the  Christian  churches  to  sustain  and  establish 
Aoie  eoiiceptions  of  its  founder,  led  to  a  moral  collapse  in  polit- 
ifiil  aSairs  and  a  reversion  to  egotism  and  want  of  faith.  We 
kavi!  geen  how  Machiavellian  monarchy  set  itself  up  against  the 
Ipttt  of  brotherhood  in  Christendom,  and  how  Machiavellian 
oooarcby  developed  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  into  the 
Omul  Monarchies  and  Parliamentary  Monarchies  of  the  seven- 
frwith  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  the  mind  and  imagina- 
IM  of  man  is  incessantly  active,  and  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
monarchs,  a  complex  of  notions  and  traditions  was  being 
aa  a  net  is  woven,  to  catch  and  entangle  men's  minds,  the 
oneepCion  of  international  pcilitics  not  as  a  matter  of  dealings 
teveen  princes^  but  as  a  matter  of  dealings  between  a  kind  of 
iDUBQital  Beings,  the  Powers.  The  Princes  came  and  went;  a 
Looia  XIV  would  be  foUowed  by  a  petticoat-hunting  Louis  XV, 
iid  be  again  by  that  dull-witted  amateur  locksmith,  Louis  XVI- 
Iter  the  Great  gave  place  to  a  succession  of  empresses ;  the  chief 
iwtiamty  of  the  Habsburgs  after  Charles  V,  either  in  Austria 
or  Spain,  waa  a  continuity  of  thick  lips,  clumsy  chins,  and  super- 
Mittoo;  the  amiable  scoundrelism  of  a  Charles  II  would  make  a 
oioek  of  hia  own  pretensions.  But  what  remained  much  more 
iteadfasi  were  the  secretariaUs  of  the  foreign  ministeries  and  the 
of  people  who  wrote  of  state  concerns.  The  ministers  main- 
a  oontinuity  of  policy  during  the  **off  days"  of  their  mon- 
aichfi  and  between  one  monarch  and  another. 
So  we  find  that  the  prince  gradually  became  less  important  in 
flDlods  than  the  ''Power"  of  which  he  was  the  head.  We 
to  read  teas  and  less  of  the  schemes  and  ambitions  of  King 
Ttiat,  and  more  of  the  *'  Designs  of  France"  or  the  *' Am- 
of  Prussia."    In  an  age  when  religious  faith  waa  declin* 
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ing,  we  find  men  displaying  a  new  and  vivid  belief  in  the  lealL^j 
of   these    personifications.    These   vast   vague   phantoms,  the 
'' Powers/'  crept  insensibly  into  European  political  thought,  imtf 
in  the  later  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenUi  centuries  they  domK 
nated  it  entirely.    To  this  day  they  dominate  it.    European 
life  remained  nominally  Christian,  but  to  worship  one  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  is  to  belong  to  one  community  with  all  ooe'a 
fellow  worshippers.    In  practical  reality  Elurope  does  not  do  tlii8» 
she  has  given  herself  up  altogether  to  the  worship  of  this  strangi. 
state  m3rthology.    To  these  sovereign  deities,  to  the  unify  of 
"Italy,"  to  the  hegemony  of  "Prussia,"  to  the  glory  of  "France" 
and  the  destinies  of  "Russia,"  she  has  sacrificed  many  genenr 
tions  of  possible  unity,  peace,  and  prosperity  and  the  lives  of  mit 
lions  of  men.  .    , 

To  regard  a  tribe  or  a  state  as  a  sort  of  personality  is  a  nqr , 
old  disposition  of  the  human  mind.    The  Bible  abounds  in  mA^ 
personifications.    Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  Assyria   figure  in  ih0^ 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  if  they  were  individuids;   it  is  sometuM '. 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  Hebrew  writ^  is  dealing  with  ft. 
person  or  with  a  nation.    It  is  manifestly  a  primitive  and  natanl 
tendency.    But  in  the  case  of  modern  Europe  it  is  a  retrooesaoa. 
Europe,  imder  the  idea  of  Christendom,  had  gone  far  towaidi; 
unification.    And  while  such  tribal  persons  as  "Israel"  or  "Xyie'' 
did  represent  a  certain  conmiunity  of  blood,  a  certain  unifonnify 
of  type,  and  a  homogeneity  of  interest,  the  European  powen 
which  arose  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  wm 
entirely  fictitious  unities.     Russia  was  in  truth  an  assembly  of 
the  most  incongruous  elements,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  UkrainiaoBi 
Muscovites,  and,  after  the  time  of  Peter,  Esthonians  and  lithih 
anians ;  the  France  of  Louis  XV  comprehended  German  Alsaoe 
and  freshly  assimilated  regions  of  Burgundy;    it  was  a  prisoA 
of  suppressed  Huguenots  and  a  sweating-house  for  peasants.    In 
"Britain,"   England  carried  on  her  back  the  Hanoverian  do? 
minions  in  Germany,  Scotland,  the  profoundly  aUen  Welsh  and 
the  hostile  and  Catholic  Irish.    Such  powers  as  Sweden,  Prussiay 
and  still  more  so  Poland  and  Austria,  if  we  watch  them  in  a  series  of 
historical  maps,  contract,  expand,  thrust  out  extensions,  and  wander 
over  the  map  of  Europe  Uke  amcebse  under  the  microscope.  •  .  • 
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H  we  consider  the  psychology  of  iDtemaitoaal  rektiooship  m 
t  9t^  it  inatiifedted  in  the  world  about  us^  and  a^  it  is  ahown  by 
lbs  development  of  the  *' Power"  ide-a  in  modern  Europe^  we  shall 
M  certain  historically  very  important  factn  about  the  nature 
man.  Aristotle  said  that  man  is  a  political  animal,  but  in  our 
Icm  »en&e  of  the  word  politica,  which  now  covera  world-polo- 
he  in  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  baa  still  the  instincts  of  the 
ily  tribe^  and  l>eyond  that  he  has  a  disposition  to  attach  him* 
and  his  family  to  something  lai^er,  to  a  tribe^  a  city^  a  na- 
»  or  a  state.  But  that  dL^iposition,  left  to  it^lf^  is  a  vague  and 
•ery  unrriticml  disposition.  If  anythingp  he  is  incUned  to  fear 
dislike  criticism  of  this  something  larger  that  encloses  his  life 
to  which  he  has  given  himself^  and  to  avoid  such  criticiam* 
jm  he  has  a  subcon.Hcioua  fear  of  the  isolation  that  may 
if  the  system  is  broken  or  discredited.  He  takes  the  milieu 
which  he  finds  himself  for  granted ;  he  aocepta  his  city  or  his 
ent»  just  as  he  accepts  the  niiee  or  the  digestion  which 
une  has  bestowed  upon  him.  But  men's  loyalti<»,  the  sidoa 
lake  in  political  things,  are  not  innate,  they  are  educational 
For  most  men  their  education  in  tliese  matters  is  the 
t,  eontinuous  education  of  thing?  about  them*  Men  find 
tbemselvee  a  part  of  Merry  England  or  Holy  Russia ;  they  grow 
up  into  these  devotions;  they  accept  them  aa  a  part  of  their 
nature. 

It  IS  only  slowly  that  the  world  it  beginiiing  to  twdiie  how 
profoundly  the  tacit  education  of  eiremnfltoiioee  wo  be  suppb- 
mentedy  modifiedj  or  corrected  by  positive  teaching,  by  Uteraturs, 
dtteuMOii^  and  properly  criticised  experience.  The  real  Ufe  of 
the  ordinary  man  ts  his  everyday  life,  his  little  circle  of  affections, 
fears,  hungers,  lusta,  and  itnaginative  impulaes^  It  is  only  when 
hb  alt«Dltoo  is  direeted  to  political  affaire  aa  smnethii^  vitally 
affeettng  this  personal  circle,  that  he  bringp  bit  rdnetaat  mind  to 
hear  upon  them.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
man  ihmks  aa  little  about  political  matters  as  be  etm^  and  stops 
thinkiiic  about  Ibem  as  aoiHi  aa  poMble<  It  is  still  oafy  very 
eurkms  and  exetpttonal  minds,  or  minds  that  have  by  exampto 
or  good  eduoatioii  aec|tttt«d  the  aeientifie  habit  of  waotinf  to 
kaow  «Avi  or  Bdnda  dioelMl  lad  disliiaed  I7  some  pubUe  o^ 
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tastrophe  and  roused  to  wide  apprehensions  of  dangeri  that  vffl 
not  accept  governments  and  institutions,  however  preposten^ 
that  do  not  directly  annoy  them,  as  satisfactory.  The  ordimij 
human  being,  until  he  is  so  aroused,  will  acquiesce  in  any  eot 
lective  activities  that  are  going  on  in  this  world  in  which  ha  taik 
himself,  and  any  phrasing  or  symbolization  that  meets  his  vb|iib 
need  for  something  greater  to  which  his  personal  afFaiis,  his  indi- 
vidual circle,  can  be  anchored. 

If  we  keep  these  manifest  limitations  of  our  nature  in  mi&d, 
it  no  longer  becomes  a  mjrstery  how,  as  the  idea  <rf  Christiiiiitf 
as  a  world  brotherhood  of  men  sank  into  discredit  because  of  ili 
fatal  entanglement  with  priestcraft  and  the  Papacy  on  the  OM 
hand  and  with  the  authority  of  princes  on  the  other,  and  the  ip 
of  faith  passed  into  our  present  age  of  doubt  and  disbelief,  nM 
shifted  the  reference  of  their  lives  from  the  kingdom  of  God  andtk 
brotherhood  of  mankind  to  these  apparently  more  living  leslitiei^ 
France  and  England,  Holy  Russia,  Spain,  Prussia,  which  woe  at 
least  embodied  in  active  courts,  which  maintained  laws,  essrtei 
power  through  armies  and  navies,  waved  flags  with  a  oompet 
ing  solemnity,  and  were  self-assertive  and  insatiably  greedy  in  ai 
entirely  human  and  understandable  fashion.  Certainly  lodi 
men  as  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Cardinal  Masarin  thought  dF  the» 
selves  as  serving  greater  ends  than  their  own  or  their  monardi'i; 
they  served  the  quasi-divine  France  of  their  imaginations.  And 
as  certainly  these  habits  of  mind  percolated  down  from  them  to 
their  subordinates  and  to  the  general  body  of  the  populatiflD. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  general  populalioi 
of  Europe  was  religious  and  only  vaguely  patriotic;  by  the  nine- 
teenth it  had  become  wholly  patriotic.  In  a  crowded  Engjiik 
or  French  or  German  railway  carriage  of  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  would  have  aroused  far  less  hostility  to  have  jeered  at  God 
than  to  have  jeered  at  one  of  those  strange  beings,  England  oi 
France  or  Germany.  To  these  things  men's  minds  clung,  and  thq 
clung  to  them  because  in  all  the  world  there  appeared  nothing  ebi 
so  satisfying  to  cling  to.  They  were  the  real  and  living  gods  o 
Europe. 

(Yet  in  the  background  of  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  wait 
ing  as  the  silence  and  moonlight  wait  above  the  flares  and  shouti 
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hurdy-gurdys  and  quarrek  of  a  villago  fair,  is  the  knowledge 
aU  mankind  in  one  brotherhood,  that  God  ra  the  universal 
fanparlial  Father  of  mankind,  and  that  only  in  that  univer* 
can  mankind  find  peaoe,  or  peace  bo  found  for  the 
ttcmbiM  of  the  individual  bouL  .  .  .) 

Thsa  idealisation  of  governments  and  foreign  offioea,  thia 
nqrtholDgy  of  ''Powers'*  and  their  loves  and  hates  and  oonfliela, 
lias  so  obeesaed  the  imaginations  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
aa  to  provide  it  with  its  ''forms  of  thought/'  Nearly  all  the 
hiiliories,  nearly  all  the  political  literature  of  the  lagt  two  cen* 
lurisB  in  Europei  have  been  written  in  its  phraseology.  Yet  a 
is  eoming  when  a  elearor^tglited  generation  will  read  with 
city  bow  in  the  community  of  western  Europe,  consisting 
of  very  slight  variations  of  a  common  raeial  mixtum 
of  Nordic  and  Iberian  peoples  and  immigrant  Semitic  and  Moo« 
elements^  speaking  nearly  everywhere  modifications  of  the 
I  Aiyan  speech,  having  a  common  past  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
an  religious  forms,  oonmion  social  usages,  and  a  common 
and  science,  and  intermarrying  so  freely  that  no  one  oould 
teD  with  certainty  the  "nationality**  of  any  of  his  great-crmwi* 
cllidren,  men  oould  be  moved  to  the  wildest  excitement  upon  liie 
qosition  of  the  aacendancy  of  ''France/*  the  riae  and  unification 
of  *'0«rtoany/*  the  rival  claims  of  "Russia**  and  ''Greece*'  to 
pooseas  Constantinople*  These  oonflicts  will  seem  then  as  reason* 
hm  and  insane  as  those  dead,  now  incomprebenable  feuds  of  the 
^'grasoa'^  and  ^^bloea**  that  cmos  filled  the  streets  of  Byiantium 
with  riiouting  and  bloodshed* 

Tiemendoiidy  as  these  phantoms^  the  Powersi  nile  our  minds 
aad  three  to-daar,  Ih^  are,  as  this  fatstofy  diowa  dearly,  things 
only  of  the  last  few  oenfenries,  a  mere  hour,  an  incidental  phase, 
in  the  vast  deliberate  history  of  our  kind*  They  mark  a  phase  of 
relapaa,  a  backwater,  as  the  riae  of  Maehiavelliaa  monarchy  marks 
a  backwater;  they  are  part  of  the  same  eddy  of  faltering  faith, 
m  a  pfoosss  sitogetber  gieater  and  altogether  different  in  its 
gsoeral  tendeney,  the  process  of  the  motal  and  mtdledttal  uh 
imkm  of  mankind.  For  a  time  men  have  rdapsed  upoo  these 
MHonal  or  imperial  gods  of  theirs;  H  is  but  for  a  time.  The  klea 
of  thi  irodd  stats,  the  universal  kiogdom  of  rigbtaounsss  of 
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which  every  living  soul  shall  be  a  dtiien,  was  already  in  Ik 
world  two  thousand  years  ago  never  more  to  leave  it.  Ifal 
know  that  it  is  present  even  when  they  refuse  to  recogiriinii 
In  the  writings  and  talk  of  men  about  international  affain  io4Kft 
in  the  current  discussions  of  historians  and  political  joumafirti^ 
there  is  an  effect  of  drunken  men  growing  sober,  and  UrMj 
afraid  of  growing  sober.  They  still  talk  loudly  of  their  "km* 
for  France,  of  their  ''hatred"  of  Germany,  of  the  ''traditiottl 
ascendancy  of  Britain  at  sea/'  and  so  on  and  so  on,  like  those  wh 
sing  of  their  cups  in  spite  of  the  steadfast  onset  of  sobriety  aadt 
headache.  These  are  dead  gods  they  serve.  By  sea  or  land  flMi 
want  no  Powers  ascendant,  but  only  law  and  service.  Hist  dnt 
unavoidable  challenge  is  in  all  our  minds  like  dawn 
slowly,  shining  between  the  shutters  of  a  disordered  room. 

§7 

The  seventeenth  century  in  Europe  .was  the  oentuiy  of 
XIV;  he  and  French  ascendancy  and  Versailles  are  the 
motif  of  the  story.  The  eighteenth  century  was  equally  Hi 
century  of  the  ''rise  of  Prussia  as  a  great  power,''  and  the  M 
figure  in  the  story  is  Frederick  II,  Frederick  the  Great.  Inte* 
woven  with  his  history  is  the  story  of  Poland. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Poland  was  peculiar.  Unlike  id 
three  neighbours,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  Austro-Huiigsni 
monarchy  of  the  Habsburgs,  Poland  had  not  developed  a  GfSi' 
Monarchy.  Its  system  of  government  may  be  best  described  if 
republican  with  a  king,  an  elected  life-president.  Each  king  iMI 
separately  elected.  It  was  in  fact  rather  more  republican  tha 
Britain,  but  its  republicanism  was  more  aristocratic  in  form.  P(h 
land  had  little  trade  and  few  manufactures ;  she  was  agricultmil 
and  still  with  great  areas  of  grazing,  forest,  and  waste;  she  wMi 
poor  country,  and  her  landowners  were  poor  aristocrats.  Ito 
mass  of  her  population  was  a  downtrodden  and  savagely  ignoftfl 
peasantry,  and  she  also  harboured  great  masses  of  very  poor 
Jews.  She  had  remained  Catholic.  She  was,  so  to  speak,  A 
poor  Catholic  inland  Brit-ain,  entirely  surrounded  by  eneiBJB^ 
instead  of  by  the  sea.  She  had  no  definite  boundaries  at  «& 
neither  sea  nor  moimtain.    And  it  added  to  her  misfortunes  tb*^ 
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wamB  of  her  elected  kings  had  been  briUknt  and  aggreasive  niler^. 
Btftwaid  her  power  extended  weakly  into  regioDS  inhabited 
almost  entiri^ly  by  RusHjanfi ;  westward  she  overlapped  a  German 
Mbfect  pcipulatton. 

Because  ahe  had  no  great  trade,  she  had  no  great  town^  to  com- 
parr  with  !ho«e  of  wf^tcrn  Europe,  and  no  vigorous  univemiliea 
to  bold  her  mind  together.  Iler  nc»ble  elaa^  UvchI  on  their  e^states, 
without  much  intalleetual  intercourse.  They  were  patriotic, 
had  an  aristocratic  nenBe  of  free*lom  —  which  wa«  entirely 
itible  with  the  syntcmatic  impoverishment  of  their  serfs  — 
llieir  patriotiam  and  freedom  were  incapable  of  effective 
M*opar&tion.  While  warfare  waa  a  matter  of  levies  of  men  and 
liora«a,  Poland  waa  a  comparatively  strong  power;  but  it  waa 
quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  military  art 
that  waa  making  standing  forces  of  professional  soldiers  the 
MCttMary  weapon  in  warfare.  Yet  divided  and  disabled  a«  she 
waa,  she  eould  yet  count  some  notable  victories  to  her  credit. 
Tkm  bat  Turkish  attack  upon  Vienna  (1683)  wa5  defeated  by  the 
Pkdiah  cavair>'  under  King  John  Sobic^ky,  King  John  IlL  (Thia 
game  8obieaky»  before  he  waa  elected  king,  had  been  in  the  pay 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  had  alao  fought  for  the  Swedes  against  his 
iJialive  countr>\)  Ncedlasa  to  sayi  this  weak  ariatocratie  republic, 
rith  ita  recurrent  royal  efecliooa,  invited  aggremion  from  all 
iOf  ita  ndghboura.  ''Foreign  money /^  and  every  sort  of 
interference,  canur  into  the  country  at  each  election. 
And  Uke  the  Gn?eks  of  old,  every  diagruntleii  Polish  patriot  flew 
off  to  some  fof^eign  aneniy  to  wreak  hia  indignation  upon  his  un- 
ful  country* 
Even  when  the  King  of  PoUnd  waa  elected^  he  had  very  little 
power  becanae  of  tlie  mutual  jealouqr  of  the  nobles.  Like  the 
Eptglish  paeia,  they  pttfefrsd  a  foreigMr,  and  for  much  the  same 
leaaon,  baeause  be  had  no  rooCa  of  power  in  Ihe  land ;  but,  un- 
Kbe  the  Briliah,  their  own  government  had  not  the  soUdarity 
which  the  periodie  ■■wmMing  of  Parlianiefii  in  I^ndon,  the 
^eomtng  up  to  town«''  gaw  the  Britisb  peent.  In  lx>ndon  there 
Via  "SociHy,'*  a  rooUnoooa  intermingling  of  hifluenltal  peraooe 
BEed   ideas.     Poknd    haii    no    fxmdoii   and   no   ''Society/'    So 

alalL    lie  King 


Poland  had  no  central 
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of  Poland  could  not  make  war  nor  peace,  levy  a  tax  nor  all 
the  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  any  single  member 
of  the  Diel  had  the  power  of  putting  a  veto  upon  any  proposal  be- 
fore it    He  had  merely  to  rise  and  say,  ''  I  disapprove/'  and  the 


noatter  dropped.  He  could  efven  carry  his  free  veto^  his  liberum 
veto,  further.  He  could  object  to  the  assembly  of  the  Diet,  and  tlie 
Diet  was  thereby  dissolved.  Poland  was  not  simply  a  crowned 
aruitocratic  republic  tike  the  British^  it  was  a  paralyied  erowoed 
aristocratic  republic. 
To  Frederick  the  Great  the  existence  of  Poland  was  partio* 
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proYOcaUirf}  because  of  the  way  in  which  an  arm  of  Poland 
out  to  the  Baltic  at  Dantzig  and  separated  biB  ancestral 
m  East  PmsBia  from  his  territ<Dri<^  within  the  empire* 
I  be  who  mcited  Catherine  ttie  Second  of  Russia  and  Maria 
of  Austria,  whose  respect  he  had  earned  by  depriving 
rof  &3ai»,  to  a  joint  attack  upon  Poland. 
Lei  four  maps  of  Poland  tell  the  tale* 

After  tbis  first  outrage  of  1772  Poland  underwent  a  great  change 
Poland  was  indeed  bom  as  a  nation  on  the  eve  of  her 
There  was  a  hasty  but  very  considerable  develop- 
oT  education,  literature,  and  art;  historians  and  poet« 
ftp,  and  the  impossible  constitution  that  had  made  Poland 
Eit  was  swept  aside.  The  free  veto  was  abolished,  the 
waa  made  hereditary  to  save  Poland  from  the  foreign  in- 
thai  attended  every  election,  and  a  Parliament  in  imita- 
the  British  was  set  up.  There  were,  however^  lovers  of 
old  order  in  Poland  who  resented  these  necessary  changes, 
9ie  obatnirtives  were  naturally  supported  by  Pritssia  and 
who  wanted  no  Polish  revivaL  Came  the  second  parti- 
,  tod,  after  a  fierce  patriotic  struggle  that  began  in  the  region 
by  Prussia  and  found  a  leader  and  national  hero  in 
the  final  obliteration  of  Poland  from  the  map*  So 
'  m  ibxie  ended  this  Parliamentary  threat  to  Grand  Monarchy 
Hem  Europe*  But  the  patriotism  and  republican  passion 
Poles  grew  stronger  and  clearer  with  suppression*  For  a 
ami  twenty  years  Poland  grew  in  spirit,  and  struggled 
\  juhmergsd  creature  beneath  the  political  and  military  net 
her  down.  She  roee  again  in  1918,  at  the  end  of  the 
I  War, 

18 

W§  have  given  some  account  of  the  ascendancy  of  France  in 

the  swift  decay  of  the  sappy  growth  of  Bpani.^h  power 

eeperatiofi  from  Austria,  and  the  rise  of  Prussia.    So 

ei  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Britain,  and  Holland  were  con* 

their  eompetltion  for  ascendancy  in  Europe  was  extended 

I  compKeated  by  a  stnjggle  for  dominion  overseae* 

The  dieoovery  of  the  huge  continent  of  America,  thinly  in* 
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habited,  undeveloped,  and  admirably  adapted  for  European 
Bcttlement  and  exploitation,  the  eimultaneous  discovery  of  great 
areas  of  unworked  country  south  of  the  torrid  equatorial  regions 
of  Africa  that  had  hitherto  limited  European  knowledge,  and 
the  gradual  realization  of  vast  island  regions  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
as  yet  untouched  by  Western  civilization,  waj*  a  presentation  of 
opportunity  to  mankind  unprecedented  in  all  histor} .  It  was 
as  if  the  peoples  of  Europe  had  come  into  some  splendid  legacy. 
Their  world  had  suddenly  quadrupled.  There  waa  more  than 
enough  for  all ;  they  had  only  to  take  these  lands  and  continue 
to  do  well  by  them,  and  their  crowded  poverty  would  vanish 
like  a  dream.  And  they  received  this  glorious  legacy  like  ill- 
bred  heirs ;  it  meant  no  more  to  them  than  a  fresh  occasion  for 
atrocious  disputes.  But  what  community  of  human  lacings  has 
ever  3'et  preferred  creation  to  conspiracy?  What  nation  in  all 
our  story  has  ever  worked  with  another  when,  at  any  cost  to 
itself,  it  could  contrive  to  do  that  other  an  injury?  The  Powers 
of  Europe  began  by  a  frantic  '* claiming^'  of  the  new  realms. 
They  went  on  to  exhausting  conflicts.  Spain,  who  claimed  fir^t 
and  most,  and  who  was  for  a  time  ** mistress**  of  two-thirds  of 
America,  made  no  better  use  of  her  possession  than  to  bleed  her- 
self nearly  to  death  therein. 

We  have  told  how  the  Papacy  in  its  last  assertion  of  world  do- 
minion, instead  of  maintaining  the  common  duty  of  all  Christen- 
dom  to  make  a  great  common  civilisation  in  the  new  lands,  di* 
vided  the  American  continent  lietween  Spain  and  Portugal.  This 
naturally  roused  the  hostility  of  the  excluded  nations.  The  sea- 
men of  England  showed  no  respect  for  either  claim,  and  set  them- 
selves partictilarly  against  the  Spanish ;  the  Swedes  turniid  tboir 
Protestantism  to  a  similar  account.  The  Hollanders,  so  soon 
BE  they  had  shaken  off  their  Spanish  masters,  also  set  their  sails 
westward  to  flout  the  Po|>e  and  share  in  the  goo<l  things  of  the 
new  world.  His  Most  Catholic  Maj^ty  of  France  hesitated  as 
little  as  any  Protestant.  All  these  powers  were  soon  bysy  pegging 
out  claims  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Neither  the  Danish  kingdom  (which  at  that  time  inchided  Nor- 
way and  ledand)  nor  the  Swedes  seourod  very  much  in  the 
■oramble.    The  Danes  annsarad  some  of  the  West  Indian 
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sot  nothing.  Both  Denmark  and  Sweden  at  this  time 
ep  m  the  affairs  of  Germany*  We  have  already  named 
Adolphus,  the  Protestant  "Lion  of  the  North ^''  and 
bis  campaigns  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
Tbeii  Eastern  European  regions  are  great  absorbents  of  energy, 
md  the  strength  that  might  have  given  Sweden  a  large  share  in 
Ibe  Qcw  world  reaped  a  barren  harvest  of  glor>^  in  Europe,  8uch 
■ttdl  settlements  as  the  Swedes  made  in  America  presently 
Ml  to  the  Dutch. 

The  Hollanders  too,  with  the  French  monarchy  under  Cardinal 
BitlittUeu  and  under  Louis  XIV  eating  its  way  across  the  Spanish 
TfcHlliiiliiiKlii  towards  their  frontier,  had  not  the  undistracted  re- 
MMraes  thai  Britain »  behind  her  "silver  streak"  of  sea,  could  put 
bko  overseaa  adventures. 

Honbrer,  the  absolutist  efforts  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and 
die  restoration  of  Charles  11,  had  the  effect  of  driving  out  from 
EDgUod  a  great  number  of  sturdy-minded,  republican-spirited 
botettADts,  men  of  substance  and  character,  who  set  up  in 
ftDd  particularly  in  New  England,  out  of  reach,  as  they 
of  the  king  and  his  taxes.  The  Mayflower  was  only 
fDt  of  the  pioneer  vessels  of  a  stream  of  emigrants.  It  was  the 
hA  of  Britain  that  they  remained,  though  dissentient  in  spirit, 
mi»  ibe  British  flag.  The  Dutch  never  sent  out  settlers  of  the 
IttBi  quantity  and  quality,  first  because  their  Spanish  rulers 
lonld  not  let  them,  and  then  because  they  had  got  possession  of 
fhar  own  country.  And  though  there  was  a  great  emigration  of 
holiBtaiit  Huguenots  from  the  dragonnades  and  persecution  of 
bnbXIV,  they  had  Holland  and  England  close  at  hand  as  refuges, 
ind  thdr  industry,  skill,  and  sobriety  went  mainly  to  strengthen 
HoMCOOiltiieB^  and  particularly  England.  A  few  of  them  founded 
■MmmbIb  in  Carolina,  but  these  did  not  remain  French;  they 
U  fint  to  the  Spanish  and  finally  to  the  English. 

Tht  Dutch  settlements,  with  the  Swedish,  also  succumbed  to 
Biiliin ;  Nieuw  Arasterdfun  became  British  in  1674,  and  its  name 
^m  changed  to  New  York,  as  the  reader  may  learn  very  cheer- 
W|f  ill  Washington  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
lb  ibile  of  affairs  in  North  America  in  1750  is  indicated  very 
diuly  by  a  map  we  have  adapted  from  one  in  Robinson's  Medieval 
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and  Modem  Times.  The  British  power  was  established  along  the 
east  coast  from  Savannah  to  the  St,  Lawrence  River,  and  Newfound- 
land and  considerable  northern  areas,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
territories,  had  been  acquiied  by  treaty  from  the  French,  The 
British  occupied  Barbados  (almost  our  oldest  possession)  in  1605, 
and  acquired  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras  from 
the  Spaniards.  But  France  was  pursuing  a  very  dangerous  and 
alarming  game,  a  game  even  more  dangerous  and  alarming  on  the 
map  than  in  reality*  She  had  made  real  settlements  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal  to  the  north  and  at  New  Orleans  in  the  south i  and 
her  eacplorers  and  agents  had  pushed  south  and  north,  making 
treaties  with  the  American  Indians  of  the  great  plains  and  setting 
up  claims  —  without  setting  up  towns  —  right  across  the  conti- 
nent behind  the  British.  But  the  realities  of  the  case  are  not 
adequately  represented  in  this  way.  The  British  colonies  were 
being  very  solidly  settled  by  a  good  class  of  people ;  they  already 
numbered  a  population  of  over  a  million;  the  French  at  tbaA 
time  hardly  counted  a  tenth  of  that.  They  had  a  number  of 
brilliant  travellers  and  missionaries  at  work,  but  no  substance  of 
population  behind  them. 

Many  old  maps  of  America  in  this  period  are  still  to  be  found, 
maps  designed  to  scare  and  "rouse''  the  British  to  a  sense  of  the 
''designs  of  France*'  in  America.  War  brf>ke  out  in  1754,  and  in 
1759  the  British  and  Colonial  forces  under  General  Wolfe  took 
Quebec  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Canaila  in  the  next  year. 
In  1763  Canada  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain.  (But  the  westam 
part  of  the  rather  indefinite  region  of  Louisiana  in  the  south, 
named  after  Louis  XIV,  remained  outside  the  British  sphere. 
It  was  taken  over  by  Spain;  and  in  1800  it  wm  recovered  by 
France,  Finally,  in  1803,  it  was  bought  from  France  by  the 
United  States  government.)  In  this  Canadian  war  the  Ameri- 
can  colonists  gained  a  considerable  experience  of  the  military 
art,  and  a  knowledge  of  British  military  organisation  that  wa*  to 
be  of  great  use  to  them  a  little  later. 

It  WH  not  only  in  America  that  the  French  and  British  powen 
chshed.    The  condition  of  India  at  this  time  was  one  very  int«r> 
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esting  and  attractive  to  European  adventurers.    The  great  1 
gol  Empire  of  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurangzeb  was  now  far 
in  decay.    What  had  happened  to  India  was  very  parallel  to 
had  happened  to  Germany.    The  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi  in  I 
like  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  in  Germany,  was  still  legally  < 
lordi  but  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  he  exerted  only  a  noi 
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authority  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  ca] 
In  the  southwest  a  Hindu  people,  the  Mahrattas,  had 
against  Islam,  restored  Brahminism  as  the  ruling  religion,  an 
a  time  extended  their  power  over  the  whole  southern  triang 
India.  In  Rajputana  also  the  rule  of  Islam  was  replaced  by  I 
minism,  and  at  Bhurtpur  and  Jaipur  there  ruled  powerful  Ri 
princes.    In  Oudh  there  was  a  Shiite  kingdom,  with  its  capit 
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teow,  and  BcBgal  was  also  a  eeparate  (Moslem)  kingdom. 

Any  ID  the  Punjab  to  the  north  had  arisen  a  very  interesting 

body,  the  Sikhs,  proclaiming  the  universal  rule  of  one 

^fki  and  assailing  both  the  Hindu  Vedas  and  the  Moslem  Koran* 

nally  a  pacific  sect,  the  Sikhs  presently  followed  the  example 

Warn,  and  sought  —  at  first  very  disastrously  to  themselves 

to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  sword*     And  into  this 

used  and  disordered  India  there  presently  (1738)  came  an 

invader  from  the  north,  Nadir  Shah  (1736-47),  the  Turcoman 

nilcr  of  Persia,  who  swept  down  through  the  Khyber  pass,  broke 

every  army  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  captured  and  sacked  Delhi, 

earning  off  an  enormous  booty.     He  left  the  north  of  India  so 

mteriy  broken,  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  there  were  no  less 

thm  six  other  successful  plundering  raids  into  North  India  from 

Afghanistan,  which  had  become  an  independent  state  at  the  death 

of  Nidtr  Shah.     For  a  time  Mahrattas  fought  with  Afghans  for 

to  role  of  North  India ;   then  the  Mahratta  power  broke  up  into 

iteriesof  principalities,  Indore,  Gwalior,  Baroda,  and  others.  .  .  . 

Thii  wmi  the  India  into  which  the  French  and  English  were 

^thnirtlng  during  the  eighteenth  century.     A  succession  of  other 

^Bitropean  powers  had  been  struggling  for  a  commercial  and  po- 

^B^  footing  in  India  and  the  east  ever  since  Vasco  da  Gama 

^^Plld  made  his  memorable  voyage  round  the  Cape  to  Calicut.    The 

I     W  tmde  of  India  had  previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 

*     Sei  Anitss,  and  the  Portuguese  won  it  from  them  in  a  series  of  sea 

^JiJtai,    The  Portugue4$e  ships  were  the  bigger,  and  carried  a 

^pavier  armament.    For  a  time  the  Portuguese  held  the  Indian 

^Ride  SB  their  own,  and  Lisbon  outshone  Venice  as  a  mart  for 

^Prioktal  spices ;  the  seventeenth  centur>',  however,  saw  the  Dutch 

P>«piiJg  at  this  monopoly.     At  the  crest  of  their  power  the  Dutch 

M  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  held  Mauritius^ 

toy  had  two  establishments  in  Persia,  twelve  in  India,  six  in 

ftsfteo*  and  all  over  the  East  Indies  they  had  dotted  their  forti- 

W  ilatiopfl*    But  their  selfish  resolution  to  exclude  traders  of 

•V  other  European  nationality  forced  the  Swedes,  Danes,  French, 

K>d  Engjifih  mto  hostile  competition.    The  first  effectual  blowt 

toir  overseas  monopoly  were  struck  in  European  waters  by 

vietoriee  of  Blake,  the  English  republican  admiral ;   and  by 
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the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  both  the  EngliBh  and  French 
were  in  vigorous  competition  with  the  Dutch  for  trade  and  privi- 
leges throughout  India.  At  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  the 
English  established  their  headquarters;  Pondicheny  and  Chan- 
demagore  were  the  chief  French  settlements. 

At  first  all  these  European  powers  came  merely  as  traderSi 
and  the  only  establishments  they  attempted  were  warehouses; 
but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  unscrupulous 
methods  of  their  rivals,  made  it  natural  for  them  to  fortify  and 
arm  their  settlements,  and  this  armament  made  them  attractive 
allies  of  the  various  warring  princes  who  now  divided  India. 
And  it  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  European  natiiHialist 
politics  that  when  the  French  took  one  side,  the  British  should 
take  another.  The  great  leader  upon  the  English  side  was  Robert 
CUve,  who  was  bom  in  1725,  and  went  to  India  in  1743.  Ss 
chief  antagonist  was  Dupleix.  The  story  of  this  struggle  throui^- 
out  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  too  long  and  intricate 
to  be  told  here.  By  1761  the  British  found  themselves  completely 
dominant  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  At  Plassey  (1757)  and  at  Buxar 
(1764)  their  armies  gained  striking  and  conclusive  victories  over 
the  army  of  Bengal  and  the  army  of  CXidh.  The  great  Mogul, 
nominally  their  overlord,  became  in  efifect  their  puppet.  They 
levied  taxes  over  great  areas;  they  exacted  indemnities  for  real 
or  fancied  opposition. 

These  successes  were  not  gained  directly  by  the  forces  of  the 
King  of  England ;  they  were  gained  by  the  East  India  Trading 
Company,  which  had  been  originally,  at  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion under  Queen  Elizabeth,  no  more  than  a  company  of  sea  ad* 
venturers.  Step  by  step  they  had  been  forced  to  raise  troops 
and  arm  their  ships.  And  now  this  trading  company,  with  its 
tradition  of  gain,  found  itself  dealing  not  merely  in  spices  and 
dyes  and  tea  and  jewels,  but  in  the  revenues  and  territories  of 
princes  and  the  destinies  of  India.  It  had  come  to  buy  and  seU, 
and  it  found  itself  achieving  a  tremendous  piracy.  There  was 
no  one  to  challenge  its  proceedings.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  its 
captains  and  commanders  and  officials,  nay,  even  its  clerks 
and  common  soldiers,  came  back  to  England  loaded  with  spoils? 
Men  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  great  and  wealthy  land  at 
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Char  menry,  could  not  determine  what  they  might  or  might  not 
do.  It  was  a  strange  land  to  them,  with  a  strange  sutihght ;  its 
hmm  people  were  a  different  race,  outside  their  range  of  sym- 
fudiy;  its  temple  and  buildings  seemed  to  sustain  fantastic 
itiodirds  of  behaviour.  Enghahmen  at  home  were  perplexed 
whm  pPK»ently  these  generals  and  oflBciak  came  back  to  make  dark 
aeeoaatioQs  against  each  other  of  extortions  and  cruelties.  Upon 
Clift  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  censure*  He  committed  sui- 
cide in  1774,  In  1788  Warren  Hastings,  a  second  great  Indian 
idministrator,  was  impeached  and  acquitted  (1792),  It  was  a 
stmoge  and  unprecedented  situation  in  the  world's  history. 
The  Eo^Usti  Parliament  found  itself  ruling  over  a  London  trading 
eottptoy,  which  in  its  turn  was  dominating  an  empire  far  greater 
lid  more  populous  than  all  the  domains  of  the  British  crown. 
To  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  India  was  a  remote,  fantastic, 
inaccessible  land,  to  which  adventurous  poor  young  men 
out,  to  return  after  many  years  very  rich  and  ver>'  choleric 
oil]  gentlemen.  It  was  difficult  for  the  English  to  conceive  what 
the  life  €»f  these  countless  brown  millions  in  the  eastern  sunshine 
eotiU  be.  Their  imaginations  declined  the  task.  India  re- 
flttiDad  romantically  unreal.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Eng- 
Uiy  therefore,  to  exert  any  effective  supervision  and  control  over 
tfcg  coaapmy'g  proceedings. 

{10 

And  while  the  great  peninsula  of  the  south  of  Asia  was  thus 
bfiag  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  sea  traders,  an  equally 
itmarkabte  reaction  of  Europe  upon  Asia  was  going  on  in  the 
aofih.  We  have  told  in  chap,  xxxiv,  §  5c,  how  the  Christian 
ifcittt  of  Russia  recovered  their  independence  from  the  Golden 
BoRfey  and  how  the  Tsar  of  Moscow  became  master  of  the  re- 
pUk  of  Novgorod ;  and  in  §  5  of  this  chapter  we  have  told  of 
htm  the  Great  joining  the  circle  of  Grand  Monarchs  and,  as  it 
m%  dragging  Russia  into  Europe.  The  rise  of  this  great  cen- 
W  power  of  the  old  world,  which  is  neither  altogether  of  the 
bit  nor  altogether  of  the  West,  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  faiunaQ  destiny.  We  have  also  told  in  the  same  chapter 
^  the  ftppevanoe  of  a  Christian  steppe  p<^ple,  the  Cossacks, 
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who  formed  a  barrier  between  the  feudal  agriculture  of  Pohad  a 
Hungary  to  the  west  and  the  Tartar  to  the  east.  Hie  O 
sacks  were  the  wild  east  of  Europe,  and  in  many  wa]^  not  unli 
the  wild  west  of  the  United  States  in  the  middle  nineteenth  o 
tury.    All  who  had  made  Russia  too  hot  to  hold  them,  erimin; 


KaJbulo 


SouA.  ci  ■■■■i  Mdgtat  to 
MA2iratta2Kta» 


as  well  as  the  persecuted  innocent,  rebellious  serfs,  religious  m 
taries,  thieves,  vagabonds,  murderers,  sought  asylum  in  v 
southern  steppes,  and  there  made  a  fresh  start  and  fought  for  K 
and  freedom  against  Pole,  Russian,  and  Tartar  alike.  Doul 
less  fugitives  from  the  Tartars  to  the  east  also  contributed  to  t 
Cossack  mixture.  Chief  among  these  new  nomad  tribes  wc 
the  Ukraine  Cossacks  on  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  Cossacks  on  t 
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Slowly  these  border  folk  were  incorporated  in  the  Rua- 
iBipcrial  serviee,  much  as  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland 
COP  verted  into  regiments  by  the  British  government.  New 
offered  them  in  Asia.  They  became  a  weapon  against 
tilt  ihriiicBing  power  of  the  Mongolian  nomads,  first  in  Turkes' 
tm  and  then  across  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Amur.        J 

The  decay  of  Mongol  energy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centimes  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  Within  two  or  three  cen- 
tasim  from  the  days  of  Jengis  and  Timurlane,  Central  Asia  had 
lelipied  from  a  period  of  world  ascendancy  to  extreme  political 
iBpoieDoe.  Changes  of  climate,  unrecorded  pestilences,  infec- 
tionsi  of  a  malarial  type,  may  have  played  their  part  in  this  reces- 
•iao  —  which  may  be  only  a  temporary  recession  measured  by  the 
aeife  of  tmiveraal  history  —  of  the  Central  Asian  peoples.  Some 
imliorfttas  think  that  the  spread  of  Buddhist  teaching  from 
Ckmi  Alio  had  a  pacifying  influence  upon  them.  At  any  rate, 
ky  the  fltxteenth  centur>^  the  Mongol  Tartar  and  Turkish  peoples 
Wtm  DO  longer  pressing  outward,  but  were  being  invaded,  eub- 
{igMid,  and  pushed  back  both  by  Christian  Russia  in  the  west 
lad  by  China  in  the  east. 

AS  through  the  seventeenth  century  the  Cossacks  were  spread* 
iBIiSfltwiird  from  European  Russia,  and  settling  wherever  they 
baad  ai^cultund  conditions.  Cordons  of  forts  and  stations 
hsud  &  moving  frontier  to  these  settlements  to  the  south,  where 
IbTiariDomans  were  still  strong  and  active;  to  the  north-east^ 
Sitflsta  bad  no  frontier  until  she  reached  right  to  the 


•  same  time  China  was  in  a  phase  of  expansion.     In  1644 
Dynasty,  in  a  state  of  artistic  decay  and  greatly  weak- 
I  by  ft  Japanese  invasion,  fell  to  Manchu  conquerors,  a  people 
Btly  identical  with  the  former  Kin  Dynasty,  which  had  ruled 
over  North  China  until  the  days  of  Jengis.     It  was  the 
who  imposed  the  pigtail  as  a  mark  of  political  loyalty 
Chmese  population.     They  brought  a  new  energy  into 
^affairs,  and  their  northern  interests  led  to  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  Chinese  civilization  and  influence 
liuria  and  Mongolia.     So  it  was  that  by  the  middle  of 
ath  century  the  Russians  and  Chinese  were  in  contact 
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in  Mongolia.    At  this  period  China  ruled  eastern  Turkestan, 
Tibet,  Nepali  Burmah,  and  Annam.  .  .  . 

We  have  mentioned  a  Japanese  invasion  of  China  (or  rather  of 
Korea).  Except  for  this  aggression  upon  China,  Japan  plays  no 
part  in  our  history  before  the  nineteenth  century.  Like  China 
under  the  Mings,  Japan  had  set  her  face  resolutely  against  the  in- 
terference of  foreigners  in  her  affairs.  She  was  a  country  leading 
her  own  civilized  life,  magically  sealed  against  intruders.  We 
have  told  little  of  her  hitherto  because  there  was  little  to  tdl. 
Her  picturesque  and  romantic  history  stands  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral drama  of  human  affairs.  Her  population  was  chiefly  a  Mon- 
golian population,  with  some  very  interesting  white  people  oi  a 
Nordic  type,  the  Hairy  Ainu,  in  the  northern  islands.  Her  civili- 
sation seems  to  have  been  derived  almost  entirely  from  Korea  and 
China ;  her  art  is  a  special  development  of  Chinese  art,  her  wriV 
ing  an  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  script. 

§11 

In  these  preceding  ten  sections  we  have  been  dealing  with  an 
age  of  division,  of  separated  nationalities.  We  have  alreacty 
described  this  period  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
as  an  interregnum  in  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  a  woiU- 
wide  unity.  Throughout  this  period  there  was  no  ruling  unify- 
ing idea  in  men's  minds.  The  impulse  of  the  empire  had  failed 
until  the  Emperor  was  no  more  than  one  of  a  number  of  com- 
peting princes,  and  the  dream  of  Christendom  also  was  a  fading 
dream.  The  developing  "powers"  jostled  one  another  througb- 
out  the  world ;  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  they  might  joetb 
one  another  indefinitely  without  any  great  catastrophe  to  man- 
kind. The  great  geographical  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  so  enlarged  human  resources  that,  for  all  their  divisionflf 
for  all  the  waste  of  their  wars  and  policies,  the  people  of  Eim^ 
enjoyed  a  considerable  and  increasing  prosperity.  Central 
Europe  recovered  steadily  from  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War. 

Looking  back  upon  this  period,  which  came  to  its  climax  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  looking  back,  as  we  can  begin  to  do  nowa- 
days, and  seeing  its  events  in  relation  to  the  centuries  that 
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Mare  H  and  to  the  great  movements  of  the  present  time,  we  are 

ibfe  to  realise  bow  transitory  and  provisional  were  its  pohtical 

B  Usmm  wod  how  unstable  its  securities*     Provisional  it  was  as  no 

^^tfier  age  has  been  provisional,  an  age  of  assimilation  and  recupera- 

^m^  a  political  pause,  a  gathering  up  of  the  ideas  of  men  and  the 

f  iwuMiUtt  of  science  for  a  wider  human  effort.    But  the  contem- 

f  pmy  mi&d  did  not  see  it  in  that  light.    The  failure  of  the  great 

'   mati^B  ideas  as  they  had  been  formulated  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

bid  left  human  thought  for  a  time  destitute  of  the  guidance  of 

creiUive  ideas ;  e\*en  educated  and  imaginative  men  saw  the  world 

vrimiMilieally ;  no  longer  as  an  interplay  of  effort  and  destiny, 

bat  is  tbe  scene  in  which  a  trite  happiness  was  sought  and  the 

ajlder  virtues  were  rewarded.    It  was  not  simply  the  contented 

ild  wumi  f  ative-minded  who,  in  a  world  of  rapid  changes,  were 

ndir  IImi  sway  of  this  assurance  of  an  achieved  fixity  of  human 

MttditiiHift.    Even    highly    critical    and    insurgent    intelligences, 

h  difatilt  of  any  sustaining  movements  in  the  soul  of  the  com* 

BBiBttyt  betrayed  the  same  disposition.     Political  life,  they  felt, 

bd  Wiijid  to  be  the  urgent  and  trs^c  thing  it  had  once  been ; 

I  liid  beooine  a  polite  comedy.    The  eighteenth  was  a  century 

ooQiedy  —  which  at  the  end  grew  grim.     It  is  inconceivable 

t  world  of  the   middle  eighteenth  century  could  have 

a  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Gautama,  a  Francis  of  Assisi, 

l^itatjus  of  Ix)yola.     If  one  may  imagine  an  eightcenth-cen- 

Johii  HusB,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anyone  with  suffi- 

paflKKM]  to  bum  him.     Until  the  stirrings  of  conscience  in 

that  developed  into  the  Methodist  revival  began,  we  can 

scarcely  a  suspicion  that  there  still  remained  great  tasks 

for  our  race  to  do,  that  enormous  disturbances  were  close 

If  or  that  the  path  of  man  through  space  and  time  was  dark 

eomitleBS  dangers,  and  must  to  the  end  remain  a  high  and 

totefprise. 

hav^  quoted  again  and  again  in  this  history  from  Gibbon's 

find  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Now  we  shall  quota 

it  for  the  last  time  and  bid  it  farewell,  for  we  have  come 

the  age  in  which  it  was  written.     Gibbon  was  born  in  1737|^ 

te  lui  ffNPBMol  of  autobiography  (fiW  Attiobiogfapki/  qf  Edward  GMon^ 
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and  the  last  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  1787,  but  flie 
passage  we  shall  quote  was  probably  written  in  the  year  1780L 
Gibbon  was  a  young  man  of  delicate  health  and  fairly  good  fo^ 
tune ;  he  had  a  partial  and  interrupted  education  at  Oxford,  ind 
then  he  completed  his  studies  in  Geneva ;  on  the  whole  hk  out- 
look was  French  and  cosmopolitan  rather  than  British,  and  hi 
was  much  under  the  intellectual  influence  of  that  great  IVeoeb- 
man  who  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Voltaire  (Frangois  Mans 
Arouet  de  Voltaire,  1694-1778).  Voltaire  was  an  author  of  eoa- 
mous  industry ;  seventy  volumes  of  him  adorn  the  present  writo'i 
shelves,  and  another  edition  of  Voltaire's  works  runs  to  nine^ 
four ;  he  dealt  largely  with  history  and  public  affairs,  and  te 
corresponded  with  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia,  Frederick  tin 
Great  of  Prussia,  Louis  XV,  and  most  o(  the  prominent  peo|ili 
of  the  time.  Both  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  had  the  sense  of  histocj 
strong  in  them ;  both  have  set  out  very  plainly  and  fully  thflir 
visions  of  human  life ;  and  it  is  clear  that  to  both  of  them  iti 
system  in  which  they  lived,  the  system  of  monarchy,  of  Idsurdy  tfrf 
privileged  gentlefolks,  of  rather  despised  industrial  and  tnnffing 
people  and  of  down-trodden  and  negligible  labourers  and  poor  iurf 
common  people,  seemed  the  most  stably  established  way  of  Hviof 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  postured  a  little  as  repuUicani^ 
and  sneered  at  the  divine  pretensions  of  monarchy ;  but  ^e  rqwb- 
licanism  that  appealed  to  Voltaire  was  the  crowned  republicanifls 
of  the  Britain  of  those  days,  in  which  the  king  was  simply  the^ofr 
cial  head,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  ideal  they  sustained  was  the  ideal  of  a  polite  and  pofished 
world  in  which  men  —  men  of  quality  that  is,  for  no  others  countad 
—  would  be  ashamed  to  be  cruel  or  gross  or  enthusiastic,  in  wUck 
the  appointments  of  life  would  be  spacious  and  elegant,  and  tte 
fear  of  ridicule  the  potent  auxiliary  of  the  law  in  maintaining  tte 
deconun  and  harmonies  of  life.  Voltaire  had  in  him  the  poflfr 
bility  of  a  passionate  hatred  of  injustice,  and  his  interventioDi 
on  behalf  of  persecuted  or  ill-used  men  are  the  high  lights  of  bii 
long  and  complicated  life-story.  And  this  being  the  mental  db* 
position  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  and  of  the  age  in  which  tbBf 
lived,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  find  the  existence  of  religpoo 
^n  the  world;  and  in  particular  the  existence  of  Christianityi  * 
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perplexing  and  rather  unaccountable  phenomenon.  The  whole 
of  that  side  of  life  seemed  to  thom  a  kirid  of  craiftiness  in  the  humrtn 
make-up.  Gibbon^s  great  history  is  f^asentially  an  attaek  upon 
Cbriatiamty  as  the  operating  oausi?  of  the  decline  and  fall.  He 
Uesttsad  the  cnide  and  groe^  pliitoeraey  of  liome  into  a  world 
of  fine  fcentlemen  upon  the  eighteenth-century  models  and  t^ild 
bow  it  fell  bef'  *      *        n  from  without  hoeau^  of  the  de- 

cay through  (  I  1 1  a.     In  our  history  hero  we  have 

tried  to  eet  that  atory  in  a  better  light.  To  Voltaire  official 
Christianity  was  '*rinfdme^*;  something  that  limited  people's 
lives*  interfered  with  their  thoughts,  pemecuted  harmless  dis- 
sentients. And  indeed  in  that  period  of  the  interregnum  there 
was  very  little  life  or  light  in  either  the  orthodox  Christianity 
of  Rome  or  in  the  orthodox  tame  churches  of  UusHia  and  of  the 
Protestant  princes.  In  an  interregnum  incommoded  with  an 
abundance  of  sleek  parsons  and  sty  priesta  it  was  hard  to  realize 
what  fires  had  once  blaxed  in  the  heart  of  Christianity,  and  what 
files  of  political  and  reUgious  passion  might  still  blaze  in  the 
hiurto  of  men. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  volume  Gibbon  completed  hi^i  account 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Empire.  He  then  raised  the 
question  whether  civilization  might  ever  undergo  again  a  similar 
eoHmpse*  This  led  him  to  review  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
(1780)  and  to  compare  it  with  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  de- 
cline of  imperial  Rome*  It  wiU  be  very  convenient  to  our  general 
rtiwign  to  quote  aome  passages  from  that  comparison  here,  for 
DOthiDg  could  better  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  liberal 
ihtnkeni  of  Europe  at  the  crest  of  the  political  interregnum  of 
the  age  of  the  Great  Powers,  before  the  first  intimations  of 
those  profound  poUtical  and  social  forces  of  disintepa.tioii  that 
have  produced  at  length  the  dramatic  intemgationa  of  our  own 


"This  awful  revolution,"  wrote  Gibbon  of  the  Western  col- 
lapaet  ''may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  useful  instruction  of  the 
prestnt  age«  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  prefer  and  promote 
the  exelusive  intereat  and  g^ory  of  his  native  country;  tiut  a 
phiinsopher  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  hia  views,  and  to  eon* 
■der  Europe  as  one  gfwt  repubUc,  whoae  varioos  Inhabitanta 
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have  attained  almost  the  same  level  of  politeness  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  balance  of  power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  may  be  al- 
ternately exalted  or  depressed;  but  these  partial  events  cannot 
essentially  injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  S3r8tem  of 
arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  distin- 
guish, above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colonies. 
The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common  enemies  of  civilised 
society;  and  we  may  enquire  with  anxious  curiosity  whether 
Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  fall  of  that  mif^ty 
empire  and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our  actual  security. 

''The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  danger,  and 
the  number  of  their  enemies.    Beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  with  in- 
numerable tribes  of  himters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and 
turbulent;   bold  in  arms,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of 
industry.    The  Barbarian  world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  im- 
pulse of  war ;  and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the 
distant  revolutions  of  China.    The  Huns,  who  fled  before  a  vio- 
torious  enemy,  directed  their  march  towards  the  west;   and  the 
torrent  was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies. 
The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assumed  in  their  turca. 
the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  barbarians  preasec^k 
on  the  Roman  Empire  with  accumulated  weight  and,  if  the  fore- 
most were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenishes^: 
by  new  assailants.    Such  formidable  emigrations  can  no  longL 
issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which  has  been  impute 
to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the  happy  consequence  of  tli^^ 
progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.     Instead  of  some  rude  village^ss 

thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany  no ^ 

produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled  towr 
the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland  hai 
been  successively  established;    and  the  Hanse  merchants,  wil 
the  Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    From  the  Gu»J^ 
of  Finland  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  foirzo 
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erf  a  powerful  and  civiKzed  empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the 
top  are  introduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the 
Lmt ;  and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tlttabfe  and  obey.  .  .  . 

"Tfce  Empire  of  Rome  waa  firmly  established  by  the  singular 
and  perfect  coaUtion  of  its  members.  .  .  .  But  this  union  was 
fmAamtd  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military  spirit; 
lad  the  aervile  provinces,  destitute  of  Ufe  and  motion,  expected 
tliitr  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  governors,  who  were 
by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  a 
miHions  depended  on  the  personal  merit  of  one  or  two 
mmt  perhaps  children,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  educa- 
tioBt  luxury,  and  despotic  power.  Europe  is  now  divided  into 
tvabo  powerful,  though  unequal  kingdoms,  three  respectable 
aamiicinwealths,  and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent, 
tfalaa;  ibe  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multiplied, 
tl  kaat  with  the  number  of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian  *  or  Senu- 
*  may  reign  in  the  north,  while  Arcadius  and  Honoriua* 
ahtmber  on  the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Bourbon*  The 
of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear 
republics  have  acquired  order  and  stability;  mon- 
have  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of 
ktton ;  and  some  sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  introduced 
iato  the  most  defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of 
In  peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry'  is 
itmd  by  the  emulation  of  so  many  active  rivals:  in  war, 
Ettropean  forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive 
If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
ft  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robuj^t  peasants 
the  numej-ous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles 
aad  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ;  who,  perhaps, 
Federate  for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  vic- 
Barbarians  carr>'  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as  the  AU 
Oeea&t  ten  thousand  vessels  would  transport  beyond  their 
the  remains  of  civilized  society;   and  Europe  would  re- 


«  Ftwtcfick  tk«  Qwmi  of  PfumU. 
*C»lbtHno  ihf*  Great  of  Rumiji. 

}  juid  ChjiriM  ill  of  Spiio* 
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vive  and  flouriah  in  the  American  world  which  is  already  filled 
with  her  colonies  and  institutions. 

''Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue  fortify  the 
strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  they  have  op- 
pressed the  poUtc  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India,  and 
Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance  tbon 
natural  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  warlike 
states  of  antiquity,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated 
race  of  soldiers ;  exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their  coumgep  i 
multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolutions,  and  converted  the 
iron  which  they  possessed  into  strong  and  serviceable  weapoiit*| 
But  this  superiority  insensibly  decUned  with  their  laws  ao 
manners;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  suocencini| 
armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valour  i 
of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  mUitary  art  has  been  changed 
by  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  which  enables  man  to  command 
the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire,  Mathe-| 
matics,  chcmjstrjs  mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  applied 
to  the  service  of  war;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each 
other  the  most  Elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  Hia* 
torians  may  indignantly  observe  that  the  preparations  of  a  siege 
would  found  and  maintain  a  flourishing  colony;  yet  we  cannot 
be  displeased  that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of 
cost  and  difficulty,  or  that  an  industrious  people  should  be  pro- 
tected by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply  tlie  decay  of  mili- 
tary virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now  form  an  impregnable 
barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse ;  *  and  Europe  is  secure  from  any 
future  irruption  of  Barbarians;  since,  before  they  can  conqueri 
they  must  cease  to  he  barbarous.  •  .  . 

''Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallactouH, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  sounre  of  (u)nifort  and  hope. 
The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modem  navigators,  and  the  do* 
sestic  hist'Ory,  or  tnidttion,  of  Uie  most  enlightened  nations,  repre»j 
Bnt  the  human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  desti- 
tute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  languag^t.  From  this 
abject  condition,  perhaps  the  primitive  and  universal  state  of  man* 


I  Oibhofi  lorgetd  hcf«  that  can  nan  uid  thm  t^tndm 
0llu>d  ou&e  to  Europs  wiih  thm  Mo^tpk, 


Dteli  oi  mofkrn  mllHarf . 
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In  hie  gradually  arisen  to  command  the  animals,  to  fertilize  the 
orth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  measure  the  heavens.  His 
pwiliiM  in  the  improvement  and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  cor* 
pond  faculties  has  been  irregular  and  various,  infinitely  slow  in 
tiie  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees  with  redoubled  velocity ; 
^Bl  of  laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid 
ffavo^ ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the  vicissi- 
tndei  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  four  thousand 
fmn  diould  ^ilafge  our  hopes,  and  diminish  our  apprehensions ; 
It  oaanoi  determine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may  as- 
|irt  in  their  advances  towards  perfection ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
pmuD^d  that  no  people,  unless  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will 
iriifm  into  their  original  barbarism. 

'^Suieo  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and 
Nl^ioiiB  aeal  have  diffused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Voild,  those  inestimable  gifts,  they  have  been  successively 
propagated ;  they  can  never  be  lost*  We  may  therefore  acquiesce 
in  iha  pleaaing  conclusion  that  every  age  of  the  world  has  in- 
and  still  increases,  the  real  wealth,  the  happiness,  the 
,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the  huomn  race/^ 


^'Oiie  of  tlie  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  story  of  Europe  in 
Ibe  flereoieenth  and  earlier  eighteenth  century  during  the  phase 
d  tiw  Grand  and  Parliamentary  Monarchies,  is  the  comparative 
^PMeeooe  of  the  peasants  and  workers.  The  insurrectionary  fires 
atlkefcMirteentfa  and  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  seem  to  have 
4U  dowTU  The  acute  economic  clashes  of  the  earlier  period  had 
ited  by  rough  adjustments.  The  discovery  of  America 
iittoaized  and  changed  the  scale  of  business  and  industry, 
it  a  vast  volume  of  precious  metal  for  money  into 
had  tncreased  and  varied  employment.  For  a  time  life 
to  be  intolerable  to  the  maiises  of  the  poor.  This 
fttSl,  of  Qourse,  prevent  much  individual  misery  and  discontent; 

ipAoricm  ol  the  topics  or  thin  ne^^tion,  Hammond *8  Town  Labourer, 
,  And  Skilled  Labourer.  These  three  book^  mre  too  tittle  known  to 
V.     They  are  not  dfy*tt»-dust  oompUatioaA  of  statistic*,  but  fuU 
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the  poor  we  have  always  had  with  us,  but  this  misery  and  dis- 
content was  divided  and  scattered.    It  became  inaudible. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  conmion  people  had  had  an  idea  to  crjrv- 
tallize  upon,  the  idea  of  Christian  communism.  They  had  found 
an  educated  leadership  in  the  dissentient  priests  and  doctors  of  the 
Wycliffe  type.  As  the  movement  for  a  revival  in  Christiaiiity 
spent  its  force,  as  Lutheranism  fell  back  for  leadership  from  Jesus 
upon  the  Protestant  Princes,  this  contact  and  reaction  of  the 
fresher  minds  of  the  educated  class  upon  the  illiterate  mass  was  in- 
terrupted. However  numerous  a  downtrodden  class  may  be,  and 
however  extreme  its  miseries,  it  will  never  be  able  to  make  an  effec- 
tive protest  until  it  achieves  solidarity  by  the  development  of  some 
common  general  idea.  Educated  men  and  men  of  ideas  are  rnxxe 
necessary  to  a  popular  political  movement  than  to  any  oilier  polit- 
ical process.  A  monarchy  learns  by  ruling,  and  an  oligarchy  of 
any  type  has  the  education  of  affairs ;  but  the  oonunon  man,  the 
peasant  or  toiler,  has  no  experience  in  large  matters,  and  can 
exist  politically  only  through  the  services,  devotion,  and  guidance 
of  educated  men.  The  Reformation,  the  Reformation  that  suc- 
ceeded, the  Reformation  that  is  of  the  Princes,  by  breaking  up 
educational  facilities,  largely  destroyed  the  poor  scholar  and  priest 
class  whose  persuasion  of  the  crowd  had  rendered  the  Refommtion 
possible. 

The  Princes  of  the  Protestant  countries  when  they  seized  upon 
the  national  churches  early  apprehended  the  necessity  of  gripping 
the  universities  also.  Their  idea  of  education  was  the  idea  of 
capturing  young  clever  people  for  the  service  of  their  betters. 
Beyond  that  they  were  disposed  to  regard  education  as  a  mischiey- 
ous  thing.  The  only  way  to  an  education,  therefore,  for  a  poor 
man  was  through  patronage.  Of  course  there  was  a  parade  of 
encouragement  towards  learning  in  all  the  Grand  Monarchies,  a 
setting  up  of  Academies  and  Royal  Societies,  but  these  benefited 
only  a  small  class  of  sul)ser%4ent  scholars.  The  church  also  had 
learnt  to  distrust  the  educated  poor  man.  In  the  great  aristocratic 
"crowned  republic"  of  Britain  there  was  the  same  shrinkage  of 
educational  opportunity.  **Both  the  ancient  universities,"  says 
Hammond,  in  his  account  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ''were  the 
universities  of  the  rich.    There  is  a  passage  in  Macaulay  describiDg 
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(bitfite  and  pomp  of  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
toy,  'wbe&  her  ChanoeUori  the  Venei-able  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
a»t  in  hie  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  painted 
loSiaf  fif  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  grad- 
Wtm  nibed  aoeording  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of 
Eo^tand  were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as  candidates  for  academ* 
kal  iuMMiurs.'  The  university  was  a  power,  not  in  the  sense  in 
tUeb  Ibal  could  be  said  of  a  university  like  the  old  university  of 
PSm,  whose  learning  could  make  Popes  tremble,  but  in  the  sense 
thil  Ibe  university  wa^  part  of  the  recognized  machinery  of  aris- 
teney.  What  was  true  of  the  universities  was  true  of  the  public 
aehooli.  Education  in  England  was  the  nursery  not  of  a  society, 
bill  of  an  order;  not  of  a  state,  but  of  a  race  of  owner-rulers/' 
Hie  mianoiEiary  spirit  had  departed  from  education  throughout 
Eoropt*  To  that  quite  as  much  as  to  the  amelioration  of  things 
by  a  diffused  prosperity,  this  phase  of  quiescence  among  the  lower 
ikmm  ifl  to  be  ascribed.  They  had  lost  brains  and  speech,  and 
thiy  irere  fed.  The  community  was  like  a  pithed  animal  in  the 
hudi  of  the  ^verning  class.^ 

UcTCOVier»  there  had  been  considerable  changes  in  the  proportions 
tfdan  to  claM.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  historian 
^  toet  m  the  relative  amount  of  the  total  property  of  the  com- 
noitjr  held  at  any  time  by  any  particular  class  in  that  com- 
auBii^.  These  things  fluctuate  very  rapidly.  The  peasant  wars 
of  Eorope  indicate  a  phase  of  comparatively  concentrated  property 
tkea  larfe  masses  of  people  could  feel  themselves  expropriated 
iod  at  a  common  disadvantage,  and  so  take  mass  action.  This 
«■•  Ike  lime  of  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  Fuggers  and  their 
_&tt  a  time  of  international  finance.  Then  with  the  vast  importa- 
tof  nlver  and  gold  and  commodities  into  Europe  from  America, 
I  to  have  been  a  restoration  of  a  more  diffused  state  of 
The  poor  were  just  as  miserable  as  ever,  but  there  were 
\  not  so  many  poor  relatively,  and  they  were  broken  up  into 

'  pmwpt  tmbU«  •chool  syatctn  ia  candidly  baatKl  on  tmming  a  domiiiftnt 

But  tho  uprioins  of  the  workers  and  modem  condiUonfl  are  rapidly 

»  40mmant  mHhad  unworkable.  .  .  .     The  chance  in  Uie  alio  of  schools 

I  all  Ibe  organisatione  and  methodA  of  achooU,  and  my  belief  ia  Ihal 

I  will  make  Uie  new  eira.**  —  F.  W.  Sanderaon.  Head  Maater  of  Oundle. 

lalLMdi.  f^bmary  16,  1020. 
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a  variety  of  tjrpes  without  any  ideas  in  common.  In  Great  BritaiQ 
the  agricultural  life  which  had  been  dislocated  by  the  confiscatiom 
of  the  Reformation  had  settled  down  again  into  a  system  of  tenant 
farming  under  great  landowners.  Side  by  side  with  the  laifB 
estates  there  was  still,  however,  much  common  land  for  pasturing 
the  beasts  of  the  poorer  villagers,  and  much  land  cultivated  in  strips 
upon  communal  lines.  The  middling  sort  of  man,  and  even  the 
poorer  sort  of  man  upon  the  land,  were  leading  an  endurable  esirt- 
ence  in  1700.  The  standard  of  life,  the  idea,  that  is,  of  what  is  sn 
endurable  existence,  was,  however,  rising  during  the  opening  phase 
of  Grand  Monarchy ;  after  a  time  the  process  of  the  upward  ecm* 
centration  of  wealth  seems  to  have  been  resumed,  the  larger  land* 
owners  began  to  acquire  and  crowd  out  the  poorer  free  cultivatars, 
and  the  proportion  of  poor  people  and  of  people  who  fdt  tiiey 
were  leading  impoverished  lives  increased  again.  The  bigger  men 
were  unchallen^  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  set  themselveB 
to  enact  laws,  the  Enclosure  Acts,  that  practically  confiscated  the 
unenclosed  and  common  lands,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
landowners.  The  smaller  men  sank  to  the  level  of  wage  worksrii 
upon  the  land  over  which  they  had  once  possessed  rights  of  culti- 
vation and  pasture. 

The  peasant  in  France  and  upon  the  Continent  generally  was  not 
so  expropriated ;  his  enemy  was  not  the  landlord,  but  the  tai- 
gatherer ;  he  was  squeezed  on  his  land  instead  of  being  squeesed 
off  it. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  progressed,  it  is  apparent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time  that  what  to  do  with  ''the  poor"  was  again  exer- 
cising men's  thoughts.  We  find  such  active-minded  En^Lab 
writers  as  Defoe  (1659-1731)  and  Fielding  (1707-54)  deeply  exer- 
cised by  this  problem.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  such  revival  of  the 
communistic  and  equalitarian  ideas  of  primitive  Christianity  as 
distinguished  the  time  of  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss.  Protestantism 
in  breaking  up  the  universal  church  had  for  a  time  broken  up  the 
idea  of  a  imiversal  human  solidarity.  Even  if  the  universal  church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  failed  altogether  to  realize  that  idea,  it 
had  at  any  rate  been  the  S3rmbol  of  that  idea. 

Defoe  and  Fielding  were  men  of  a  livelier  practical  imagination 
than  Gibbon,  and  they  realized  something  of  the  economic  prooesaes 
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tbt  were  afoot  in  their  time.  So  did  Oliver  Goldamiih  (1728-74) ; 
imDmrkd  Village  (1770)  is  a  pamphlet  on  enclosures  disguised 
ai  i  poem.*  But  Gibbon's  circiimgtances  hatl  never  brought  eco- 
I  heta  very  vividly  before  his  eyes ;  he  saw  the  world  as  a 
between  barbarism  and  civilization,  but  he  perceived 
OMlifflig  of  that  other  st niggle  over  which  he  floated,  the  mute, 
UBOOQtcioufi  struggle  of  the  commonalty  against  able,  powerful, 
neh,  and  aelfish  men.  He  did  not  perceive  the  accumulation  of 
itieKM  that  were  presently  to  strain  and  break  up  all  the  balance 
of  hii  "  twelve  powerful,  though  unequal,  kingdoms,"  his  **  three 
iMpeetable  eommonwealths,**  and  their  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of 
independent  minor  princes*  reigning  dukej,  and  so  forth*  Even 
tili  eirU  war  that  bad  begun  in  the  British  colonies  in  America 
!  not  rouse  him  to  the  neamees  of  what  we  now  call  *'Democ- 


i  what  we  have  been  saying  hitherto,  the  reader  may  suppose 
\  the  squeezing  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  peasant  off  the  land 

'  Ibe  great  landowners,  the  mere  grabbing  of  commons  and  the 
Mieenirmiion  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  privileged 
Hid  groedj  class,  was  aU  that  was  happening  to  the  English  land  in 
Ihirigbtecnth  century.  So  we  do  but  state  the  worse  side  of  the 
dnnge*  Concurrently  with  this  change  of  ownership  there  was 
foing  on  a  great  improvement  in  agriculture.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doobt  that  the  methods  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  peasants, 
sjuaiterSf  and  small  farmers  were  antiquated,  wasteful,  and  com- 
piniively  unproductive,  and  that  the  larger  private  holdings  and 
otelea  created  by  the  Enclosure  Acts  were  much  more  productive 
(oM  authority  says  twenty  times  more  productive)  than  the  old 
wajB.  The  change  was  perhaps  a  necessary  one  and  the  evil  of  it 
WM  not  that  it  was  brought  about,  but  that  it  was  brought  about 
ff>  ••  to  increase  both  wealth  and  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  Its 
beaefits  were  intercepted  by  the  bigger  private  owners.  The 
fWBiiinniiy  was  injured  to  the  great  profit  of  this  class. 

Aad  here  we  oome  upon  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  our  livea 


'Tk*  ffenteii  wlio  looks  Qp  the  Bneydopmdia  firilafinioa.* artirie  "Goldsmith.*' 
1  d  soinc  to  lh«  poc«ri  itMilf .  will  find  wome  hostile  PommenU  thereon  irhiob 
I  now  lilersture  and  hiitory ;  th«y  irere  writtea  by  Lord  MA^sftuliiy 
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at  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  the  defiectioQ  of  the  profits 
of  progress.  For  two  hundred  years  there  has  been,  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  science  and  enquiry,  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  production  of  almost  everything  thai 
humanity  requires.  If  our  sense  of  community  and  our  social 
science  were  equal  to  the  tasks  required  of  them,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  this  great  increment  in  production  would  have  bene- 
fited the  whole  community^  would  have  given  everyone  an  amount 
of  education,  leisure  and  freedom  such  as  mankind  had  never 
dreamt  of  before.  But  though  the  common  standard  of  living  has 
risen,  the  rise  has  been  on  a  scale  disproportionately  small*  The 
rich  have  developed  a  freedom  and  luxury  unknown  in  the  world 
hitherto,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rich 
people  and  stagnantly  prosperous  and  unproductive  people  in  the 
community;  but  that  also  fails  to  account  for  the  full  benefit. 
There  has  been  much  sheer  waste.  Vast  accumulations  of  mate* 
rial  and  energy  have  gone  into  warlike  preparations  and  warfare 
Much  has  been  devoted  to  the  futile  efforts  of  unsuccessful 
business  competition.  Huge  possibihties  have  remained  unde- 
veloped because  of  the  opposition  of  owners,  forestallerSi  and 
speculators  to  their  economical  exploitation.  The  good  things 
that  science  and  organisation  have  been  bringing  within  the  reach 
of  mankind  have  not  been  taken  methodically  and  used  to  their 
utmost,  but  they  have  been  scrambled  for,  snatched  at,  seized  upon 
by  gambling  adventurers  and  employed  upon  selfish  and  vain  ends. 
The  eighteenth  century  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in 
Great  Britain  and  Poland^  was  the  age  of  private  ownership. 
"Private  enterprise,**  which  meant  in  practice  that  everyone  waa 
entitled  to  get  everything  he  could  out  of  the  business  of  the  com* 
munity,  reigned  supreme.  No  sense  of  obligation  to  the  atate  in 
business  matters  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  novels,  playSi  and 
such  like  representative  literature  of  the  time.  Everyone  is  out 
'*to  make  his  fortune,*'  there  is  no  recognition  that  it  is  wrong  to 
be  an  unproductive  parasite  on  the  conununity,  and  still  less  that 
a  financier  or  merchant  or  manufacturer  can  ever  be  overpaid  for 
his  services  to  mankind.  This  was  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Ibo 
time,  and  thoee  lords  and  gentlemen  who  grabbed  the  people'e 
oon[miona,  assumed  poMSMon  of  the  mines  under  their  landrv 
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aod  cruahed  down  the  yeoman  f armcTs  and  peasants  to  the  status 
of  piaper  labourers,  had  no  idea  that  they  were  living  anything 
but  higbly  M      '      sous  lives. 

CoDauTe  ^  ih  this  change  in  Great  Britain  from  traditional 
pfttcb  a^culture  and  common  pasture  to  large  and  more  seieotilic 
Igrieultiirep  very  great  changes  were  going  on  in  the  manufacture 
of  eomiiiodities.  In  theee  changes  Great  Britain  was,  in  the 
^l^teeoth  century,  leading  the  world.  Hitherto,  throughout  the 
iilMk  course  of  history  from  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  manu- 
lutam^f  tmilding,  and  industries  generally  had  been  in  the  hand.^ 
of  cnifl4Biien  and  small  masters  who  worked  in  their  own  houses. 
Thi^  bad  been  organized  in  guilds^  and  were  mostly  their  own 
inployera.  They  formed  an  essential  and  permanent  middle 
dum^  There  were  capitalists  among  them,  who  let  out  looms  and 
diftSkdt  supplied  material,  and  took  the  finished  product,  but  they 
■irt  not  big  capitalists.  There  had  been  no  rich  manufacturers. 
He  rich  men  of  the  world  before  this  time  had  been  great  land- 
(mmn  or  money-lenders  and  money  manipulators  or  merchant^^, 
Bm  in  ibe  eighteenth  century,  workers  in  certain  industries  began 
Itbe  eoQected  together  into  factories  in  order  to  produce  things  in 
htfm  quantities  through  a  systematic  division  of  labour,  and  the 
Tt  as  distinguished  from  the  master  worker,  began  to  be  a 
of  importance*  Moreover,  mechanical  invention  was  pro- 
macbinea  that  simplified  the  manual  work  of  production, 
111  mere  capable  of  being  driven  by  water  power  and  presently 
bf  iteam.  In  1765  Watt's  steam  engine  was  constructed,  a  very 
important  date  in  the  history  of  industrialism. 

Tht  ODtton  industry'  was  one  of  the  first  to  pass  into  factory 
CffDductkm  (originally  with  water-driven  machinery).    The  woollen 
followed.     At  the  same  time  iron  smelting,  which  had 
I  natrained  hitherto  to  small  methods  by  the  use  of  charcoal, 
to  coke  made  from  coal,  and  the  coal  and  iron  industries 
1  to  expand.     The  iron  industry  shifted  from  the  wooded 
Sussex  and  Surrey  to  the  coal  districts.    By  1800  this 
jvef  of  mdustry  from  a  small  scale  business  with  small 
t  to  a  large  scale  production  under  big  employers  was  well 
Everywhere   there  sprang  up   factories  using  first 
steam  power.    It  was  a  change  of  fundamental  im- 
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portance  in  human  economy.  From  the  dawn  of  history  the  manu* 
faeturer  and  craftsman  had  been,  as  we  have  saidi  a  sort  of  middle* 
class  townsman.  The  machine  and  the  employer  now  superseded 
his  skill,  and  he  either  became  an  employer  of  his  fellows,  and  grew 
towards  wealth  and  equality  with  the  other  rich  classes,  or  he  re- 
mained a  worker  and  sank  very  rapidly  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
labourer.  This  great  change  in  human  affairs  is  known  as  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Beginning  in  Great  Britain,  it  spread  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  Industrial  Hevolution  went  on,  a  great  gulf  opened 
between  employer  and  employed.  In  the  past  every  nmnufactur- 
ing  worker  had  the  hope  of  becoming  an  independent  master. 
Even  the  slave  craftsmen  of  Babylon  and  Rome  were  protected  by 
laws  that  enabled  them  to  save  and  buy  their  freedom  and  to  set 
up  for  themselves.  But  now  a  factory  and  its  engines  and  machines 
became  a  vast  and  costly  thing,  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  work- 
er's pocket.  Wealthy  men  had  to  come  together  to  create  an 
enterprise;  credit  and  plant,  that  is  to  say,  ** Capital,"  were  re- 
quired. *' Setting  up  for  oneself"  ceased  to  be  a  normal  hope  for 
an  artisan.  The  worker  was  henceforth  a  worker  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave*  Besides  the  landlords  and  merchants  and  the  money- 
dealers  who  financed  trading  companies  and  lent  their  money  to 
the  merchants  and  the  state,  there  arose  now  this  new  wealth  of 
industrial  capital  —  a  new  sort  of  power  in  the  state. 

Of  the  working  out  of  thase  beginnings  we  shall  tell  later.    The 
inmiediate  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon  the  countries 
to  which  it  came  wels  to  cause  a  vast,  distressful  shifting  and  stir- 
ring of  the  mute,  uneducated,  leaderleas,  and  now  more  and  more 
propertyless   common   population.    The   small   cultivators  and 
peasants,  ruineil  and  disUnlged  by  the  Enclosure  Acts,  drifted 
towards  tlio  new  manufacturing  regions,  and  there  they  joined  the 
families  of  the  impoverished  and  degraded  craftsmen  in  the  fac- 
tf»ries.     Great  to^ms  of  sciualid  houses  came  into  existence.     No-  : 
body  seems  to  have  not<Hl  clearly  what  was  going  on  at  the  time. 
It  is  the  keynote  of  "private  enterprise"  to  mind  one's  own  buai-  , 
neesp  secure  the  utmost  profit,  and  disregard  any  other  eonee-l 
qtiences.     Ugly  great  factories  grew  up.  built  as  cheaply  as  poe» 
Bible,  to  hold  as  many  machines  and  workers  as  possible.    Arouod 
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Ikm  githered  the  streets  cf  workers^  homes,  built  at  the  cheapest 
mt^,  witiiout  spaee,  without  privacy,  barely  decent^  and  let  at  the 
tttomt  rent  that  could  be  exacted.  These  new  industrial  centrea 
vm  At  first  without  schools,  without  churches.  ,  *  ,  The  English 
gmtlwiian  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  read 
Qjbboii's  third  volume  and  congratulated  himself  that  there  was 
hnerfortb  no  serious  fear  of  the  Barbarians,  with  this  new  bar* 
huimk  powiiig  up^  with  this  metamorphosis  of  his  countrymen 
bto  something  dark  and  desperate,  in  full  progress,  within  an  easy 
nlk  perhapB  of  hia  door* 


XXXVII 

THE  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLICS  OF  AMEMCSA. 
AND  FRANCE 

§  1.  Inconveniences  of  the  Great  Power  System.  §  2.  The  Tkktm 
Colonies  before  Their  Revolt.  §  3.  Civil  War  is  Forced  upon  tti 
Colonies.  §  4.  The  War  of  Independence.  §  5.  The  CoiuOh 
tion  of  the  United  States.  §  6.  Primitive  Features  of  Oe  UfM 
States  ConstUtition.  §  7.  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Franee.  |& 
The  RevdiOion  of  the  Year  1789.  §  9.  The  French  "Cromd 
Republic''  of  '89-'91.  §  10.  The  Revolutions  cf  the  JaeMsi 
§11.  The  Jacobin  RepubKc,  179»-94.  §12.  The  DvredUi. 
§  13.  The  Pause  in  Reconstruction  and  the  Dawn  of  Mokit 
Socialism. 

§1*  i 

IX  THEN  Gibbon,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago^  waa  eoie 
VV  gratulating  the  world  of  refined  and  educated  peopb 
that  the  age  of  great  political  and  social  catastrophes  was  ptfty 
he  was  neglecting  many  signs  which  we  —  in  the  wisdom  of  i0- 
complished  facts  —  could  have  told  him  portended  far  beafiff 
jolts  and  dislocations  than  any  he  foresaw.  We  have  told  hoir  tbe 
struggle  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  prinoes  fo 
ascendancies  and  advantages  developed  into  a  more  cunning  and 
complicated  struggle  of  foreign  offices,  masquerading  as  ideaUied 
"  Great  Powers, "  as  the  eighteenth  century  wore  on.  The  intrieaM 
and  pretentious  art  of  diplomacy  developed.  Hie  "Priii00* 
ceased  to  be  a  single  and  secretive  Machiavellian  schemer,  9fi  ' 
became  merely  the  crowned  symbol  of  a  Machiavellian  sebeM 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  fell  upon  and  divided  Poland.    FraiM^ 

>  Chmimint*!  excellent  new  Hidory  of  the  UniUd  Siatet  to  vol.  hr.  hae  bMSi* 
handbook  liere. 
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baffled  in  profound  schemes  against  Spiun.  Britaiii  dreum- 
vented  the  ''denigos  of  France"  in  America  and  acquired  Canada^ 
aad  got  the  better  of  France  in  India.  And  then  a  remarkable 
thing  occurred,  a  thing  very  fihocking  to  European  diplonuicy. 
The  Britifih  colonies  in  America  flatly  refused  to  have  further  part 
(  or  lot  in  this  game  of  "Great  Powers."  They  objected  that  tliey 
bad  no  voice  and  no  great  interest  in  these  European  schemes 
and  oonfliet^,  and  they  ref  u.sed  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  burthen 
of  tajcation  these  foreign  policies  entailed. 

Of  aouTse  this  decision  did  not  flash  out  complete  and  finished 
from  the  American  mind  at  the  beginning  of  these  troubles.  In 
Amsrica  in  the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth,  there  was  an  entire  willingness,  indeed  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  ordinary  men,  to  leave  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  his  mimstera.  But  there  was  an  equally  strong  desire  on 
Ibe  part  of  ardinar>'  men  to  be  neither  taxed  nor  interfered  with  in 
their  ordinary  pursuits.  These  are  incompatible  wishes.  Com* 
mOD  men  cannot  shirk  world  politics  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
private  freedom ;  but  it  has  taken  them  countless  generations  to 
learn  this.  The  first  impulse  in  the  American  revolt  against  the 
fovsmment  in  Great  Britain  was  tlierefore  simply  a  resenUnsot 
sgaiast  the  taxation  and  interference  that  foDowed  neossssfi^ 
from  "foreign  policy''  without  any  clear  reoogniUon  of  what  was 
involved  in  that  objection.  It  was  only  whan  the  revolt  was  eon- 
^ummated  that  the  people  of  the  American  eolonies  reoogntxed 
at  all  clearly  that  they  had  repudiated  the  Great  Power  view  of 
life.  The  sentence  in  which  that  repudiation  was  expressed  was 
Washington's  injunction  to  "avoid  entangling  allianoes/'  From 
his  time  until  the  year  1917  the  united  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
in  Nor^  America,  liberated  and  independent  as  the  United  States 
df  America,  stood  apart  altogether  from  the  blood-stained  intrtgues 
and  conflicts  of  the  European  foreign  offices.  Soon  after  (1810* 
1823)  they  were  aUe  to  sacteod  their  principle  of  detachment 
to  the  rest  of  the  oontinenV  and  to  make  all  the  New  World 
*'ottt  of  bounds*^  for  the  scheming  expansianistn  of  the  old.  When 
wi  lengtb,  in  1917.  they  were  obUBsd  to  re-enter  the  arms  of  world 
politieB^  it  was  to  bring  the  new  spirit  and  new  aims  their  aloofnesi 
had  enabled  them  to  develop  into  the  tangje  of  international  re* 
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JationahipB.    They  were  not^  however,  the  first  to  stand  aloof*'' 
(Since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  confederated  atates  of 
Switzerland^  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  had  sustained  their  right 
to  exclusion  from  the  schemes  of  kings  and  empires. 

But  eince  the  North  American  peoples  are  now  to  play  an  in- 
Lcreasingly  important  part  in  our  history,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  ■ 
a  httle  more  attention  than  we  have  hitherto  given  to  their  de* 
velopment.  We  have  already  glanced  at  this  story  in  §  8  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  We  will  now  tell  a  little  more  fully  —  though 
still  in  the  barest  outline  —  what  th^e  colonies  were,  whose  re- 
calcitrance was  so  disconcerting  to  the  king  and  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  diplomatic  game  agunst  the  rest  of  mankind.' 

§2 

The  extent  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  in  the  early  half] 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map.'j 
The  darker  shading  represents  the  districts  settled  in  1700,  thej 
^lighter  the  growth  of  the  settlements  up  to  1760*    It  will  be  seen 
liat  the  colonies  were  a  mere  fringe  of  population  along  the  ooastgi 
treading  gradually  inland  and  finding  in  the  Alleghany  and  Blutf  ] 
fountains  a  very  serious  barrier*     Among  the  oldest  of  the 
^settlements  was  the  colony  of  Virginia^  the  name  of  which  commcm*^ 
orates  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England.    The  fin$t 
expedition  to  foimd  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  made  by  Sir  Walter] 
Baleigh  in  1584,  but  there  was  no  permanent  settlement  at  that 
time ;  and  the  reaJ  beginnings  of  Virginia  date  from  the  foundation 
bof  the  Virginia  Company  in  1606  in  the  reign  of  James  I  (1603-25). 
'The  story  of  John  Smith  and  the  early  founders  of  Virginia,  and 
of  how  the  Indian  "  princess"  Pocahontas  married  one  of  his  gentle* 

I  Yoio  Are,  I  think,  uniuat  to  Great  Britaio  and  her  "great  pow«r  s^im*/*    8K« 

I  bDt  pUying  that  same  —  or*  no  far  ai  ihe  wa«.  ah«  wat  actios  acain^t  **  Franoa**  , 
I  Uborate  ihe  coloniea  from  the  Froooh  maaaoe  in  Ihe  hinterland  which  alaniifld  i 
them.    Once  Uberatad,  they  broke  looae,  aomewhat  selfiihly.  rafiuUnf  lo  pay  thi  1 
piper,  though  thay  had  anjoyed^  and  done  much  to  call,  the  tune.     Great  Britain  | 
wat  indeed  to  blame,  not  on  the  '* great  power"  ground,  but  on  the  ''eoverelgiilT* 
grouAd^  which  madw  her  tUokJe  for  the  "aovereigrity*'  of  thp  Britiah  parUaonenl 
over  (Kklonial  legiilature.     It  waatn^t  dtplomatiete,  it  was  tawyen  in  both  eottatritg* 
who  predpiiated  the  etrumiU  of  1776.  —  E,  B. 

But  tee  II 2  and  3.  —  H  G.  W. 

igeo  Chiiiiaiiii'i  ffkkfn/i^ihi  Uniitd  SHoTa*.  vpl.  iL 
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tneo,  19  an  English  classic**  In  growing  tolmcco  th«^  Virginiana 
found  the  begmtiing  of  prosperity.  At  the  name  time  that  the 
Virginian  Company  was  founded,  the  Plymouth  Company  obtiun^d 
a  charter  for  the  nf '  ^  ^  of  th<*  connt.ry  to  the  north  of  lx)ng 
Island  Sound,  to  wi,  ^  lj  English  laid  claim.  But  it  waa  only 
in  1620  that  the  northern  r^ion  began  to  be  8ettie<l,  and  that  under 
f rt^h  charters.    The  settlers  of  the  northern  r<  '^w  England), 

which  became  Connecticut,  New  Hampsbin  :e  Island,  and 

MaMadiuaetta,  were  men  of  a  different  utamp  to  the  Vtrginia 
people.  They  were  Prot(»tant«  diacontente*!  with  the  Anglican 
Church  compromise,  and  republican-epiritcd  men  hopele»  of 
resistance  to  the  Grand  Monarchy  of  James  I  and  Charles  I. 
Their  pioneer  ship  was  the  Mayjhwer,  which  foimded  New  Flym» 
outh  in  1620,  Tlie  dominant  northern  colony  was  Maasaehu- 
aetta.  Differences  in  religious  method  and  in  ideas  of  toleration 
ledlolheiepart'  hrt^e other  Pu  ^  ^niesfromMasMi 

ehuaetta.    It  iUl  scale  upon  ^\  inga  were  done  in 

Ihooe  days  that  the  whole  state  of  New  Hampshire  wbb  claimed  as 
bdoQiMig  to  a  oertain  Captain  John  Mason,  and  thai  he  offered 
to  ieO  it  to  the  Idng  (King  Charles  II  in  1671)  in  eacdiange  for  the 
ri^t  to  import  3O0  tons  of  French  wine  free  of  duty  —  an  offer 
which  was  refused.  The  present  state  of  Maine  was  bought  by 
Massftdiusetts  from  iti$  alleg^  owner  for  twelve  hundred  snd 
fifty  pouiids. 

In  the  Civil  War  flu-  dcv^Lpitatioo  of  Charles  I 

the  sympathira  of  w  rv  for  the  Pailiamentt  and 

Vb^^nia  was  Cavalier;  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil»i  sepafsted 
liiMi  wttlemsfita,  and  there  were  no  aerioua  hosltltttsa.  With 
the  return  of  the  monarchy  in  1660,  there  was  a  vigoctMas  devebf>« 
mrat  of  Brittsb  eolomzation  in  America*  Charles  II  and  Ids  asso* 
caattf  Wire  greedy  toi  gjiin,  and  the  Britiidi  erown  bad  no  wish  to 
make  any  further  experfanents  in  iUagal  taxation  at  bonisu  But 
the  undefined  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  crown  and  the  British 
covenunent  seemed  to  afford  pioniiss  of  finandal  adventun  aeroas 
the  Atlantic*  Hiers  was  a  rafnd  devdopmsiit  of  planlalions  and 
proprietary  oolonlea*  Lord  Baltimore  bad  already  in  16S2  set  up  a 
oolony  Ihat  was  to  be  a  home  of  religious  frsadooi  for  CalboUfli 

» J9km  3mitk*9  TmmU, 
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under  the  attractive  name  of  Marylandi  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Virgima ;  and  now  the  Quaker  Penn  (who  was  nevertheless  a  very 
rgood  friend  of  Charles  II)  establish^  himjself  to  the  north  at  Phita^ 
\  delphia  and  founded  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.     Its  main  bound-  , 
I  ary  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  dehniited  by  two  meii,  Masofli  I 
and  Dixon,  whose  ''  Mason  and  Dixon  line"  was  destined  t/O  becomt] 
a  very  important  line  indeed  in  the  later  affairs  of  the  United  Statea, 
Carolina,  which  was  originally  an  unsuccessful  French  Protestant 
establishment,  and  which  owed  its  name  not  to  Charles  (Carolua)  H  j 
of  England,  but  to  Charles  IX  of  France,  had  fallen  into  Engliiii|| 
hands  and  was  settled  at  several  points,^     Between  Mar>'lancl| 
and  New  England  stretched  a  number  of  small  Dutch  and  Swedish  J 
settlements,  of  wliieh  the  chief  town  was  New  Amsterdam. 
settlements  were  captured  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British  in  16A4^| 
»lost  again  in  1673»  and  restored  by  treaty  when  Holland  and  Enfc*] 
land  made  peace  in  1674.    Thereby  the  whole  coast  from  Mail] 
to  Carolina  became  in  some  form  or  other  a  British  pofiseasioii/l 
To  the  south  the  Spanish  were  established;    their  headquarter^] 
were  at  Fort  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  and  in  1732  the  toWD  of' 
Savannah  ^  was  settled  by  a  philanthropist  Oglethorpe  from  Eng* 
I  land,  who  had  taken  pity  on  the  miserable  people  imprisoned  for 
debt  in  England,  and  rescued  a  number  of  them  from  prison  to 
become  the  founders  of  a  new  colony,  Georgia,  which  wbb  to  be  ^| 
bulwark  against  the  Spanish.     So  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oentur>'  we  have  these  settlements  along  the  Amerie^u  coastline ; , 
the  New  England  group  of  Puritans  and  free  Protestants,  Main^J 
(belonging    to   Massachusetts),    New    Hampshire,    Connecttcuti  ] 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts;    the  captured  Dutch  gixHipi 


I  Tbsre  ia  •oEu«  doubt  abottt  the  uune  of  Carol  ink.  Chinning,  tn  hu  tliort  hivtorri 
MyB  it  wAi  nAzned  in  honour  of  ChulM  O.  Buwtt  wys  U  wm  nammi  cU'icinAUsr 
C^rolans,  in  hortour  of  CtiarlM  t,  in  1029,  ftiid  k«^pt  the  luune,  mid«r  th*  ii««r  fon^  ^ 
|#f  CaroUoA  in  honour  of  Chnrlet  It.  Fttk«,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  ATri^Aboim,  vot  i«  I 
yp.  265.  speaks  o(  C&roUam  in  16:^9,  »■  naiiMd  *'aithor  in  honour  ol  ChAtiM  I  of 
btcftuse  the  njuiie  had  \i^n  sEvon  by  Husucnota  in  1502  in  honour  of  Chariot  IX 
ol  Pteioa.'*    Another  authority  tijoaks  of  the  name  as  uitd  belom.  and  nam  mt , 

ItM  fotalnod  In  boiUMir  of  the  EniiUjih  kinc ;   but.  a^<^rdil^|  to  htiai,  tho  DaflM  fa 
jioi  been  uied  for  the  c^ountry  (railed,  by  Uie  Fronch.  Florida),  but  for  a  fort  In  kt^i 
Ttba  arx  Canilatia.     He  adds  tliat  in  lo:^  the  uaino  Carolana  li  uefrd«  but  Cafoliafti 
ippoart  aftivrwarda,  and  beeomei  norakal  after  1002.  —  E.  B. 
•  From  the  SpanJih  wofd  Sabafia  •-  "neadow.*'  —  H.  H.  J* 
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DOW  divided  up  into  New  York  (New  Amsterdam  re- 
ly* New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  (Swedish  before  it  was 
OfeKcii,  mmI  in  its  earliest.  British  phase  attached  to  Pennsylvania) ; 


I  settled  up  i0l7i^O\ 
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catholic  Maryland ;  Cavalier  Virginia;  Carolina  (which 
Btly  divided  into  North  and  South),  and  Oglethorpe's 
Later  on  a  number  of  Tyrolese  Protestants  took  refuge 
iGeoffis,  and  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  a  good 
German  cultivators  into  Pennsylvania.  
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Such  were  the  miBcellaneous  origins  of  the  citizens  of  the  Tbirteot ' 
Colonies,*    The  posaibility  of  their  ever  becoming  doe<*ly  united 
would  have  gtnick  an  impartial  observer  in  1760  as  being  very 
elight.     Superadded  t<>  the  initial  diflferenees  of  origin,  freeh  dif- 
ferences were  created  by  climate.    North  of  the  Ma«on  and  Dixon 
line  farming  was  practised  mainly  upon  British  or  Central  Euro- 
pean lines  by  free  white  cultivators.     The  settled  country  of  New 
England  took  on  a  likeness  to  the  Enghsh  countryside  j    con- 
siderable areas  of  Pennsylvania  developed  fields  and  fa^nhou6Gs^ 
like  those  of  South  Germany.     The  distinctive  conditions  in  the'^ 
north  had,  socially,  important  effects^    Masters  and  men  had  to 
labour  together  as  backwoodsmen,  and  were  equaUzed  in  the  pro-  ^ 
cess.    They  did  not  start  equally ;  many  "servants*'  arc  mentioned, 
in  the  roster  of  the  Mayflower.     But  they  rapidly  became  equaliJ 
under  colonial  condition's ;   there  was,  for  instance,  a  vast  tract  of  J 
land  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  the  **  servant'*  went  off  and  took, 
land  like  his  master.    The  English  class  system  disappeared.     Un- 
der colonial  conditions  there  arose  equality  *'  in  the  faculties  both 
of  body  and  mind,^*  and  an  individvud  independence  of  judgment' 
impatient  of  interference  frgm  England.     But  south  of  tlie  Maaoti 
and  Dixon  line  t-ohaccx>  growing  began,  and  the  warmer  climate 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  plantations  with  gang  lalx^ur.t^ 
Red  Indian  captives  were  employed ;  Cromwell  sent  Iriiah  prisoners 
of  war  to  Virginia,  which  did  much  to  reconcile  the  Rx>yali8t  pUntemj 
to  repubUcaaism ;  convicts  were  sent  out,  and  there  wa^  a  coo 
Biderable  trade  in  kidnapped  children,  who  were  "spirited  away' 
^to  America  to  l>ecome  apprentices  or  bond  slaves.     But  the  most^ 
^convenient  form  of  gang  labour  proved  to  be  that  of  negro  slaves. 
The  first  negro  slaves  were  brought  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia  by  a 
Dutch  ship  as  early  as  1620,     By  1700  negro  slaves  were  scattaredv, 
all  over  the  stat^,  but  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  ^ 
their  chief  regions  of  employment,  and  while  the  conununities  to 
the  north  were  communities  of  not  very  rich  and  not  very  poor 
farming  men,  the  south  develo|)ed  a  type  of  large  proprietor  and| 
a  white  community  of  overseers  and  professtonal  men  subsist 

•  8e9  for  U)«  fundaiDftnU)  differeDOM  ett  nnrth  and  •rnith,  W,  Wtlsun*  7*h«  Slatt^j 
Ili0  hlitofioAl  ■eottom  At  Um  bupmiing  of  Uie  chmpimt  on  the  VtdUd  &lmlm  Qovera*^ 
Baoi.  —  £.  B. 
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on  ibire  labour.  Slave  labour  was  a  neee^stiy  to  tb«  tocial  aAd 
^copoifiie  aystetn  that  had  grown  up  in  the  south ;  in  the  norili  tlie 
preseQce  of  elaves  waa  tmneoeeaary  and  in  wxiie  retpecto  ioooo- 
veakmi*  Conj^cientious  scruplea  about  slavery  were  mora  ft^ee, 
Ibereforep  to  develop  and  flouriah  in  the  northern  atmoapbere. 
To  this  qtifstion  of  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the  world  we  must 
leturn  when  we  come  to  consider  the  perplexities  of  American 
Democracy.  Here  we  note  it  simply  aa  an  added  faetor  in  tlie 
beUvogeneoua  mixture  of  the  British  Colomea.* 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen  Coloniea  were  miocaUa- 
neous  in  their  origins  and  various  in  their  habits  and  sympaUuea, 
they  had  three  very  strong  antagonisms  in  common.  They  had  a 
eommon  interest  against  the  Red  Indians,  For  a  time  they 
riiared  a  common  dread  of  French  conquest  and  dominion.  And 
Ihird^t  ^bey  were  all  in  eonfliot  with  the  rlaims  of  the  Brilisb 
erowQ  and  the  eommerdal  seifiahness  of  the  narrow  oligarchy  who 
dominated  the  British  Parliament  and  British  affaire. 

So  far  aa  the  first  danger  went,  the  Indians  were  a  oonataot  evil, 
but  never  more  than  a  threat  of  diaaaler.  Tbey  remained  divided 
againiPt  tbemeelvee.  Yet  they  had  shown  poasibiUUea  of  csombimi- 
lion  upon  a  larger  acaJe<  The  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois 
(aee  map,  p.  283)  waa  a  very  important  league  of  tribea.  But  it 
never  sueoeeded  in  playing  off  iim  Ftrench  againat  the  English  to 
iooare  itself,  and  no  lied  Indian  Jeiigii  Khan  ever  arose  among 
Ibeae  nomads  of  the  new  world.  The  Fkenoh  aggmsum  waa  a  more 
msdBfim  threat.  The  Firencb  never  made  aettleawrti  in  Ametiea 
oo  a  scale  to  compete  with  the  English^  but  their  government  set 
aboui  the  encirdement  ol  the  ooloniea  and  their  subjugatioii  in  a 
terrifytngly  qrstematie  maimer*  The  Bogliah  in  America  were 
eotoDista ;  the  French  were  explorers,  adventurers,  agenta,  miasbn^ 
arias,  merchants^  and  aoldieni.  Otdy  m  Canada  did  they  strike 
rooi>  French  statearaeo  sat  ovw  nkapa  and  droamt  dreams,  and 
their  droaroa  are  to  be  seen  in  our  map  in  the  chain  ol  forte  creeping 
aoutbward  from  the  Great  Lafcea  aod  northward  up  Ibe  Miasisrippi 
and  Ohio  rtvem.  The  slrugi^  of  F^mnoe  and  Britain  was  a  world* 
wide  atragi^*    It  waa  decided  in  India,  In  Germany,  and  on  tbe 


A  An  Mlmimbte  ssemniaf  I 
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high  seas.  In  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  the  French  gave  EnglaTid 
Canada,  and  relinquished  Louisiana  to  the  inert  hands  (rf  declining 
Spain.  It  was  the  complete  abandonment  of  America  by  France. 
The  lifting  of  the  French  danger  left  the  colonists  unencumbered 
to  face  their  third  common  antagonist  —  the  crown  and  govern- 
ment of  their  mother  land. 

§3 

We  have  noted  in  the  previous  chapter  how  the  governing  dasi 
(rf  Great  Britain  steadily  acquired  the  land  and  destroyed  the  fib- 
erty  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  eighteenth  oentmy, 
and  how  greedily  and  blindly  the  new  industrial  revolution  was 
brought  about.    We  have  noted  also  how  the  British  Parliament, 
through  the  decay  of  the  representative  methods  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  become  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  houses  merdy 
the  instrument  of  government  through  the  big  landowners.    Botk 
these  big  property-holders  and  the  crown  were  deeply  interestecL 
in  America ;  the  former  as  private  adventurers,  the  latter  partljr^ 
as  representing  the  speculative  exploitations  of  the  Stuart  kings,  i 
partly  as  representing  the  state  in  search  of  funds  for  the  ex 
of  foreign  policy,  and  neither  lords  nor  crown  were  disposed 
regard  the  traders,  planters,  and  common  people  of  the  oolonie 
with  any  more  consideration  than  they  did  the  yeomen  and  sn 
cultivators  at  home.    At  bottom  the  interests  of  the  common  i 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America  were  the  same.    Each 
being  squeezed  by  the  same  system.    But  while  in  Britain  op 
pressor  and  oppressed  were  closely  tangled  up  in  one  intimate  i 
system,  in  America  the  crown  and  the  exploiter  were  far  awaj 
and  men  could  get  together  and  develop  a  sense  of  conmiunit 
against  their  common  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  American  colonist  had  the  important : 
of  possessing  a  separate  and  legal  organ  of  resistance  to  the '. 
government  in  the  assembly  or  legislature  of  his  colony  that 
necessary  for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  The  common  i 
in  Britain,  cheated  out  of  his  proper  representation  in  the  Oor  ^ 
mons,  had  no  organ,  no  centre  of  expression  and  action  for  his  d^E^ 
contents. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  variety    ^ 
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Ibi  colonic,  that  here  waa  the  poisibiKty  of  an  endless  eeriet  of 
disputes,  aggreasionsi  and  counter-aggresaioiifl.  The  stoty  of  the 
development  of  irritations  between  the  colonies  and  Britain  is  a 
aiory  far  too  intricate,  Bubtle,  and  lengthy  for  tho  scheme  of  this 
OuiliHe,  Suffi(^e  it  that  thf^  frievanees  fell  under  three  main  heads : 
attemptA  to  secure  for  British  adventurers  or  the  British  govern* 
ment  the  profits  of  the  exploitation  of  new  lands;  syisteiimtso 
restrictions  upon  trade  designed  to  keep  the  foreign  trade  vt  the 
eokndti  entirely  in  British  hand#t,  .so  tlmt  the  colonial  eacpoiis  all 
went  through  Britain  and  only  Britiah-madc  goods  were  used  in 
America;*  and  fuuilly  attempts  at  taxation  through  the  Britiiih 
Parliament  as  the  supreme  taxing  authority  of  the  empire.  Under 
the  pressure  of  thiit  triple  system  oC  annoyaneefir  the  American 
oolonisla  were  forced  t^)  do  a  very  oonsidirable  amount  of  hard 
political  thinking*  Such  men  aa  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otia 
began  to  discuss  the  fundamental  ideas  of  gpvemroent  and  politieal 
association  very  much  as  thoy  had  been  discuseed  in  Englajid  in  tbe 
great  days  of  Cromwell's  Commonweal.  They  began  to  deny  boUi 
the  divine  origin  of  kingfthip  and  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament y  and  (James  Otis,  17G2')  to  say  such  things  as:  — 

"God  made  all  men  naturally  equal. 

"Ideas  of  earthly     -  - ority  are  educational,  not  uinat^. 

** Kings  were  ma^i  ^  good  of  the  people,  and  not  the  people 

for  them. 

"No  govr^mmeni  has  a  right  to  make  slaves  of  ita  aubjeci«, 

"Though  mcjat  govemmentu  are  de  facto  arbitrary,  and 


1 1  dkbtU»if»  to  thb  "eofliatfrf>l  mKMm^*'  muplmim^  Jo  Hit  toiC    Uo4tim 
,  tiitloriAti*,  turli  m  B««r<  thrniwJinii  rrinil  ikm  flhcfi*.    On  Uii*  whol^^. 
I  poltpy  WW  imkt.    (1)  U  tilt  weitmiMlm  mgM  mdj  wnport  e^rtmiu 


cs>iriii««oioiiiit9ittdicitouionrfciai&iil«iid.  in 

ioi  **ilnvl»«U'*  on  datiafefo  loodi  imparted  inn 

I  tb^  look  tbamoul  of  Kaiiifid ;  wUlo  tgato  lii  pntftk*  Hiigr  irtdy  i 
I  tftm  anr  rtmatry  lo  Ammim,    (S)  Tb#  Etailfift  n«iric»|loo  Uwn,  in  tb»  looa 

Mid  If  ooaio  iwlofttil  mmut^emtm  wmm 
o^nii  wttil 
tofmkMlrifflfawiwwrflilii.    On  all  tUki  m  Hr  WfflUflij 
MiMerk  ^mi  Emnvwdt,  pp.  SOO  M99.  ~  B.  S. 
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quenUy  the  curse  and  scandal  of  human  nature,  yet  none  aie  ( 
jure  arbitrary." 

Some  of  which  propositions  reach  far. 

This  ferment  in  the  political  ideas  of  the  Americans  was  i 
by  English  leaven.  One  very  influential  English  writer  was  < 
Locke  (1632-1704),  whose  Ttoo  Treatises  on  Civil  Gavemment  mar 
be  taken,  as  much  as  any  one  single  book  can  be  taken  in  such  i 
as  the  point  of  departure  for  modem  democratic  ideas.  He 
the  son  of  a  Cromwellian  soldier,  he  was  educated  at  Christ  Churcka, 
Oxford,  during  the  republican  ascendancy,  he  spent  some  years  K-n 
Holland  in  exile,  and  his  writings  form  a  bridge  between  the  b<Ad 
political  thinking  of  those  earlier  republican  days  and  the  levolmji- 
tionary  movement  both  in  America  and  France. 

But  men  do  not  begin  to  act  upon  theories.    It  is  always  soarae 
real  danger,  some  practical  necessity,  that  produces  action ;  acmd 
it  is  only  after  action  has  destroyed  old  relationships  and  produo^sd 
a  new  and  perplexing  state  of  affairs  that  theory  comes  to  its  oir^VL 
Then  it  is  that  theory  is  put  to  the  test.    The  discord  in  inteiULsts 
and  ideas  between  the  colonists  was  brought  to  a  fighting  issue  'ft^jr 
the  obstinate  resolve  of  the  British  Parliament  after  the  peace    of 
1763  to  impose  taxation  upon  the  American  colonies.    Briteaan 
was  at  peace  and  flushed  with  successes ;  it  seemed  an  admirak^Ie 
opportimity  for  settling  accounts  with  these  recalcitrant  settl^n. 
But  the  great  British  property-owners  found  a  power  beside  tb^^r 
own,  of  much  the  same  mind  with  them,  but  a  little  divergent^    '^ 
its   ends  —  the   reviving   crown.    King   George   III,   who  ta-^ 
begun  his  reign  in  1760,  was  resolved  to  be  much  more  of  a  kS^M 
than  his  two  German  predecessors.    He  could  speak  Englif=^i 
he  claimed  to  "glory  in  the  name  of  Briton"  —  and  indeed  it^  ^ 
not  a  bad  name  for  a  man  without  a  perceptible  drop  of  En^L^^> 
Welsh,  or  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins.    In  the  American  coloi»^^ 
and   the   overseas   possessions  generally,   with   their  indefii^ — ^^ 
charters  or  no  charters  at  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  crown  mi^gt^^^ 
claim   authority   and   obtain   resources  and   powers  abeolub^^/ 
denied  to  it  by  the  strong  and  jealous  aristocracy  in  Britain.    vM^^ 
inclined  many  of  the  Whig  noblemen  to  a  sjTnpathy  with  the  cc^^^ 
nists  that  they  might  not  otherwise  have  shown.    They  had      ^ 
objection  to  the  exploitation  of  the  colonies  in  the  interests     ^ 
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British  "private  ent-prprise,''  but  they  had  very  strong  oblecticms 
to  the  strengthcainK  of  the  crown  by  that  exploitatioti  00  as  to 
make  it  presently  independent  of  tJiemflelvea** 

The  war  that  broke  out  wiii*  therefore  in  reahty  not  a  war  be* 
twcfn  Britain  and  the  eoIoniHts,  it  waa  a  war  between  the  Britieih 
government  and  the  coIoni»t*,  with  a  body  of  Whig  noblemen  and 
a  conmderahle  amount  of  public  feeling  in  England  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  An  early  move  after  1763  waa  an  attempt  to  rmiae 
revenue  for  Britain  in  the  colonies  by  ref|uiring  that  newspapers 
and  documentu  of  various  »ort«  should  be  stamped.  Thia  waa 
atifliy  reaiated,  the  British  erown  was  intimidated,  an<i  the  Stamp 
Acta  were  repealed  (1766),  Their  rcpeaJ  was  greeted  by  riotous 
rejoicings  in  London,  more  hearty  even  than  those  in  the  eoloiiiea. 

But  tlie  Stamp  Act  affair  waa  only  one  eddy  in  a  turbulent 
ftream  flowing  towards  civil  war  ITpon  a  score  of  pretexts,  wid 
up  and  down  the  coast,  the  repre«enlativ«i  of  the  British  govern- 
ment were  bu^y  lu^^rting  their  authority  and  making  British 
government  intolerable.  The  quartering  of  eoldiem  upon  the 
oobniata  wa«  a  great  nuiitanee.  Rhode  Idand  waa  particularly 
■cUve  in  defying  the  trade  restrictions;  tile  Rhode  lalanderK  were 
"free  traders,"  —  that  is  to  say,  snugglera;  a  government 
Bchooner,  the  Oagpmt  ran  aground  off  Providence ;  she  waa  sur- 
prised, boarded,  and  captumd  by  armed  men  in  boata,  and  burnt. 
In  1773,  with  a  t^otal  di^sregard  of  the  exiifting  colonial  tea  trade, 
apeeial  advantages  for  the  importaticm  of  tea  into  America  *  were 
given  by  tho  Briti&h  Parliament  to  the  Esmi  India  Company* 
It  was  reeolved  by  the  colonists  to  refuse  and  boycott  thia  tea. 
When  the  ten  importers  at  Boetton  nhowed  themselvea  reeolute  to 
land  their  cargoes,  a  band  of  men  disguised  aa  Indians,  in  the 
preeenee  of  a  great  erowd  of  people,  boarded  the  three  tea  ships 
and  threw  the  tea  overboard  (December  16tb,  1773)« 

*  I  itiii^rw  ««iUretr  «it&  th^  Q«MV»«  wiUi  Um  bulk  of  PaHlaoiiit  htkti4 
liiBi,  wtt*  iMii  to  Insltfl  00  tli«  vTffiignly  of  1^  ErilM  FteSfaUMnI  (nsi  of  hfmrfl) 
mm  Uw  cnloftislii.  Nor  wm  iilb*  Wliii  mMtmm  wbo  oppoMl  Itim*  but  llsrl» 
jWMSinrsliyily  imtHaitA,  and  ihifiloe*  mp  Is  W9«  for  tib*  IradUbaal  rl^ts  of  tb* 
fldbokl  l^Waiofvi)  md  Chail^  (l£hml«y  iiidlii«4.  sod  Ibmfora  up  ia 
lot  «In  |irteclc4s  o9  *'fio  r^ptmtm^tkm.  no  tatalioci ").  —  E.  B. 

•Tbb  Asftln  in  ay  witm  U  muag.  Tbe  vmtm  jfop—id,  I  mmA  bi  aa  i 
writer,  mmnt  ebpApar  li*  la  lb*  eoloali^  Tbt  ^kjft^m  lakes  by  4ba  < 
watltcaL^E.  E, 

r 
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All  1774  was  occupied  in  the  gatberiiig  up  of  reaources  on  either 
aide  for  the  coming  conflict*  It  was  decided  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1774  to  punish  Boston  by  closing  her  port. 
Her  trade  was  to  be  destroyed  unless  she  accepted  that  tea*  It 
was  a  quite  typical  instance  of  that  silly  '* firmness"  which  shatters 
empires*  In  order  to  enforce  this  measure,  British  troops  were 
concentrated  at  Boston  under  General  Gage.  The  colonists  took 
counter-measures.  The  first  colonial  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  at  which  twelve  colonies  were  represented : 
MaaBAchusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia  was  not  present*  True 
to  the  best  English  traditions,  the  Congress  documented  its  atti- 
tude by  a  "Declaration  of  Rights.''  Practically  this  Congress 
was  an  insurrectionary  government,  but  no  blow  was  struck  until 
the  spring  of  1775.    Then  came  the  first  shedding  of  blood. 

Two  of  the  American  leaders,  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  had 
been  marked  down  by  the  British  Government  for  arrest  and 
trial  for  treason;  they  were  known  to  be  at  Lexington,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Boston ;  and  in  the  night  of  April  18th,  1775 
Gage  set  his  forces  in  motion  for  their  arrest. 

That  night  was  a  momentous  one  in  histor>%  The  movemeat 
of  Gage^s  troops  had  been  observed,  signal  lanterns  were  shown 
from  a  church  tower  in  Boston^  and  two  men,  Dawes  and  Paul 
Revere,  stole  away  in  boats  across  the  Back  Bay  to  take  horse  and 
warn  the  countryside.  The  British  were  also  ferried  over  the 
water,  and  as  they  marched  through  the  night  towards  Le3dngt4>n, 
the  firing  of  signal  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells  went 
before  them.  As  they  entered  Lexington  at  dawn^  they  saw  a  litt 
company  of  men  drawn  up  in  military  fashion.  It  seems  that  i 
British  fired  first.  There  was  a  single  shot  and  then  a  volley,  and 
the  Uttle  handful  decamped,  appai'ently  without  any  answering 
shots,  leaving  eight  dead  and  nine  wounded  upon  the  village  green. 

The  British  then  marched  on  to  Concord,  ten  miles  further, 
occupied  the  village,  and  stationed  a  party  on  the  bridge  at 
place.     The  expedition  had  failed  in  its  purpose  of  arresting  Haii^ 
cock  and  Adams,  and  the  British  commander  seems  to  have  been 
ftt  a  loss  what  to  do  next.    Meanwhile  the  colonial  levies 
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MttSf  up  from  all  directions,  and  presently  the  picket  upon  the 
iaigt  found  it^lf  subjected  to  an  incre^ng  fire  from  a  gathering 
amina  of  afisailanta  firing  from  behind  trees  and  fences.     A  re- 
treat to  Boston  was  decided  upon.     It  was  a  disastrous  retreat. 
Hie  QQUntry  had  risen  behind  the  British ;   all  the  morning  the 
tolooiAls  had  been  gathering.     Both  sides  of  the  road  were  now 
imiQiiig  with  sharpshooters  firing  from  behind  rock  and  fence 
ftod  btiilding ;    the  soldiers  were  in  conspicaious  scarlet  uniforms, 
with  y^Uow  facings  and  white  gaiters  and  cravats;    this  must 
bftve  stood  out  very  vividly  against  the  cold  sharp  colours  of  the 
kte  New  Elngland  spring ;   the  day  was  bright^  hot,  and  dusty, 
iad  llie>-  were  already  exhausted  by  a  night  march.     Every^  few 
jirds  a  man  fell,  wounded  or  killed.    The  rest  tramped  on,  or 
Utcd  to  fire  an  ineffectual  volley.     No  counter-attack  was  posst- 
fak.    Their  assailants  lurked  everywhere.     At  Lexington  there 
wrp  British  reinforcement-s  and  two  guns,  and  after  a  brief  rest 
tli0  iBlieftt  was  resumed  in  better  order.     But  the  sharpshooting 
iod  pomiit  was  pressed  to  the  river,  and  after  the  British  had 
waned  back  Into  Boston,  the  colonial  levies  took  up  their  quarters 
ia  Quobiidge  and  prepared  to  blockade  the  city. 

M 

So  tbB  war  began.  It  was  not  a  war  that  promised  a  conclu* 
^^JMB  end.  The  colonists  had  no  one  vulnerable  capital ;  they  were 
^^^fetBtd  OWT  a  great  country',  with  a  limitless  wilderness  l>ehind 
%  and  ao  they  had  great  powers  of  resistance-  They  had  learnt 
(kor  tactile  largely  from  the  Indians;  they  could  fight  well  in 
^tm  ordeft  and  harry  and  destroy  troops  in  movement.  But 
^key  had  no  disciplined  army  that  could  meet  the  British  in  a 
rtlnhnil  battle,  and  little  military  equipment;  and  their  levies 
tf^  impatient  at  a  long  compaign,  and  tended  to  go  home  to  their 
iiliiia.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  well-drilled  army, 
^tid  their  eonuoiand  of  the  sea  gave  them  the  power  of  shifting 
Uieir  attack  up  and  down  the  long  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  were 
M,  peace  with  all  the  world.  But  the  king  was  stupid  and  greedy 
Ui  iaterfere  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  the  generals  he  favoured 
^Nn  stupid  '* strong  men''  or  flighty  men  of  birth  and  fashion; 
ted  the  heart  Gi  England  was  not  in  the  business.    He  trusted 
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rather  to  being  able  to  blockade,  raid,  and  annoy  the  cdooiff^ 
into  submission  than  to  a  conclusive  conquest  and  occupation  ^ 
the  land.    But  the  methods  employed,  and  particularly  the  vae 
of  hired  German  troops,  who  still  retained  the  cruel  traditions  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  who  raped  and 
scalped  the  outlying  settlers,  did  not  so  much  weary  the  Amerieuif 
of  the  war  as  of  the  British.    The  Congress,  meeting  for  the  seoond 
time  in  1775,  endorsed  the  actions  of  the  New  EIngland  oolooii^ 
and  appointed  George  Washington  the  American  oommander-in- 
chief .    In  1777,  General  Burgoyne,  in  an  attempt  to  get  down  to 
New  York  from  Canada,  was  defeated  at  Freeman's  Farm  on  tk 
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Upper  Hudson,  and  surrounded  and  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Sm^ 
toga  with  his  whole  army.  This  disaster  encouraged  the  French 
and  Spanish  to  come  into  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  colonistB. 
The  French  sent  an  army  to  the  States  under  General  Lafayette, 
and  their  fleet  did  much  to  minimize  the  advantage  of  the  Britisb 
at  sea.  General  Comwallis  was  caught  in  the  Yorktown  penin- 
sula in  Virginia  in  1781,  and  capitulated  with  his  army.  Tl^ 
British  Government,  now  heavily  engaged  with  France  and  Spiun 
in  EXirope,  was  at  the  end  of  its  resources. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  colonists  in  general  seem  to  hftve 
been  as  little  disposed  to  repudiate  monarchy  and  claim  comfdete 
independence  as  were  the  Hollanders  in  the  opening  phase  d 
Philip  IPs  persecutions  and  follies.    The  separatists  were  called 
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,  imdicab ;  th^y  were  moetfy  extremely  datnocimtic,  as  we  sfaDukl 
iiy  in  Rngland  toKlay,  and  their  advaooed  views  fnKht4!ned  mmny 
the  sti^iulier  and  wealthier  eolonL^tJif  for  whom  cIbbb  privileges 
ad  di^tiiictionB  had  considerable  charm.  But  early  in  1776  an 
[lable  and  persuasive  Engli^hmanp  Tom  Pauie»  published  a  pam« 
.  at  Phikrtelphia  with  thi^  title  of  Common  Semte,  n  lieh  had  an 
Hinorrooua  effect  on  pubUc  opinion.  It«  style  was  rh  torical  by 
modern  atandarda.  *'The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  weepii  g  voice  of 
^Nature  eriee,  'Tis  time  to  part/"  and  so  forth.  But  u  effects 
very  great.  It  converted  thottaands  to  the  necessity  of 
ilion.  The  turn-over  of  opiniooi  once  it  had  begun,  was 
rapid. 
Only  in  the  summer  of  1776  did  Congress  take  the  irrevocable 
Bp  of  declaring  for  separation.  "The  Declaration  of  Indepen^ 
dence/'  another  of  thot«e  exemplary  dooumaiit^  which  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  service  of  the  EngliBh  to  produce  for  mankind^  was 
drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jeffemin ;  and  aft^^r  various  amendments 
Land  modifications  it  was  made  the  fundamental  document  of  the 
[United  States  of  America*.  There  were  two  nutewarthy  amende 
its  to  J^eraon^s  dnifL  He  had  denounced  the  slave  trade 
ly,  and  blaniHl  the  home  government  for  interfering  with 
[  attempts  to  end  it.  This  wa.8  thrown  out^  and  so  too  was 
about  the  British :  "we  mjist  endeavour  to  forget  our 
bve  for  them  ...  we  might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great 
together/' 
(But  for  the  British  cmwn  and  great  proprietors  and  the  mutual 

of  the  common  men  in  the  two  countries.)  * 
Towards  the  end  of  1782,  the  preliminary  artides  ckf  tlie  tieaty 
in  which  Britain  recognised  ^im  oomplete  inilepeiidsMe  of  the 

« I  Q>kmk  Uitf  aivt<  Ki  trronmniM  impnmd&n  ihml  ttmi^  wia  no  rmi  ehuic*  of 

In  1770.    Th«f«  va».    And  indwd  Oi*  irbok  vpnrmtkifi  wwm  imr 

ImmviiMm.     If  ihm  Bfiiiah  bad  (1)  fMogniMd  ih*  niiiofuiay  l«i  wmt^  eobny 

Imlilaliii*.  Hid  (f)  nmntod  lo  Ui»  flotoalM  mhtaaH  ^o^mwnmmt  in  plim  of 

hsr  savtmorv  wnt  from  Butond,  Ibtra  would  hmvm  Inwn  na  vllim. 

ISVi.  i^  tiai*  at  Lord  Durluun's  rrpori,  Um  BritM  bad  UvMd  to  sin^  tli# 

nad  III*  gmni :  nnd  wlili  crMt«r  iHndoai  tlMy  oould  bn^v  wamim  boUi  In 

A  §f<m%  fluBiiB  in  IITS  «oatd  bn^v  <topp*d  tb»  vftnmtioo.  nnd  oudn 

diilcruoL     I  nm  incdiaBd  to  nur  Ib^  notbiba  k  inmviL:^^**  i&  bklocy^ 

Ibnl  wbon  you  donH  bA¥«  good  m^o,  yon  don*l  aH  aeod  tM;4u. 

QoofVi  ni  nad  LMd  Korllu  — E.  B.  ^ 
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United  States  were  signed  at  Paris.  The  end  of  the  war  was  pra 
claimed  on  April  19th,  1783,  ejcactly  eight  years  after  Pftul  Reimeii 
ride,  and  the  retreat  of  Gage's  men  from  Concord  to  Boston.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  finally  signed  at  Paris  in  September. 

§5 

From  t)  e  point  of  view  of  hmnan  history,  the  way  in  whiebtk 
Thirteen  jtates  became  independent  is  of  far  less  importance  tiM 
the  fact  nat  they  did  become  independent.  And  with  the  €iirik- 
lishment  of  their  independence  came  a  new  sort  of  caminnm^r 
into  the  world.  It  was  Uke  something  coming  out  of  an  egg.  ft 
was  a  western  European  civilisation  that  had  broken  free  from  tk 
last  traces  of  Empire  and  Christendom ;  it  had  not  a  vestigB  d 
monarchy  left  and  no  state  religion.  It  had  no  dukes,  pnsoeit 
counts,  nor  any  sort  of  title-bearers  claiming  to  ascendancy  or  n- 
sped  as  a  right.  Even  its  unity  was  as  yet  a  mere  unity  for  de- 
fence and  freedom.  It  was  in  these  respects  such  a  deaastartk 
political  organisaticm  as  the  world  had  not  seen  before.  Hb 
absence  of  any  binding  religious  tie  is  especially  noteworthy.  It 
had  a  number  of  forms  of  Christianity,  its  spint  was  indubhaMjT 
Christian ;  but  as  a  state  document  of  1796  explicitly  dedaM 
''The  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  any  sense  founded 
on  the  Christian  religion.''  ^  The  new  conununity  had  in  feet 
gone  right  down  to  the  bare  and  stripped  fundamentals  of  humtt 
association,  and  it  was  building  up  a  new  sort  of  society  and  a  iM 
sort  of  state  upon  those  foundations. 

Here  were  about  four  million  people  scattered  over  vast  aMB 
with  very  slow  and  difiicult  means  of  inter-conununication,  poor 
as  yet,  but  with  the  potentiality  of  limitless  wealth,  setting  odt 
to  do  in  reality  on  a  huge  scale  such  a  feat  of  construction  ae  ^ 
Athenian  philosophers  twenty-two  centuries  before  had  done  iB 
imagination  and  theory. 

This  situation  marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  release  of  man  firoBi 
precedent  and  usage,  and  a  definite  step  forward  towards  ^ 
conscious  and  deliberate  reconstruction  of  his  circumstances  ^ 
suit  his  needs  and  aims.  It  was  a  new  method  becoming  praoti^ 
in  human  affairs.    The  modem  states  of  Europe  have  been  evolved 

»  TIm  TripoU  Treaty,  tee  ChAnninc.  vol.  iii.  chap,  zriii. 
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of  the  war  had  all  of  them  constitutions  either  like  that  of  Gob- 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  dating  from  their  origiiial  duuisn 
(1662)  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  states,  where  a  BritUi 
governor  had  played  a  large  part  in  the  administration,  le-auufa 
during  the  conflict.  But  we  may  well  consider  these  reconstriM* 
tions  as  contributory  essays  and  experiments  in  the  general  eaU' 
structive  effort. 

Upon  the  effort  certain  ideas  stood  out  very  promiDentiJy.    Qv 
is  the  idea  of  political  and  social  equaUty.    This  idea,  wbidi  119 
saw  coming  into  the  world  as  an  extreme  and  ahnost  incredihb 
idea  in  the  age  between  Buddha  and  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  is  not 
asserted  in  the  later  eighteenth  century  as  a  practical  standaid  d 
human  relationship.    Says  the  fundamental  statement  of  Tflv 
ginia:   '^AU  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent^''    ' 
and  it  proceeds  to  rehearse  their  ''rights/'  and  to  assert  thttt  al 
magistrates  and  governors  are  but  ''trustees  and  servaots";  cf 
the  commonweal.    All  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  eio^ 
cise  of  religion.    The  king  by  right,  the  aristocrat,  the  "natanl 
slave,"  the  god  king,  and  the  god  have  all  vanished  from  this 
political  scheme  —  so  far  as  these  declarations  go.    Most  of  fiie 
states  produced  similar  preludes  to  government.    The  DedaiBp 
tion  of  Independence  said  that  "all  men  are  bom  equal.''    It  is 
everywhere  asserted  in  eighteenth-century  terms  that  the  new 
community  is  to  be  —  to  use  the  phraseology  we  have  introduced 
in  an  earlier  chapter  —  a  community  of  will  and  not  a  communitr 
of  obedience.    But  the  thinkers  of  that  time  had  a  rather  clumritf 
way  of  putting  the  thing,  they  imagined  a  sort  of  individn^ 
choice  of  and  assent  to  citizenship  that  never  in  fact  occurred  '^ 
the  so-called  Social  Contract.    The  Massachusetts  preamble,  f^ 
instance,  asserts  that  the  state  is  a  voluntary  association,  '^^ 
which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen  and  e9^ 
citizen  with  the  whole  people  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  oerfe^' 
laws  for  the  common  good." 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  most  of  these  fundamental  st^^ 
ments  are  very  questionable  statements.  Men  are  not  b^^ 
equal,  they  are  not  bom  free ;  they  are  bom  a  most  various  jc^-^ 
titude  enmeshed  in  an  ancient  and  complex  social  net.  No^*  ^ 
any  man  invited  to  sign  the  social  contract  or,  failing  that,    ^ 
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(fepart  into  aolitude.  These  statementa^  literally  interpretedt 
are  eo  maaifeetly  fake  that  it  m  impoesible  to  believe  that  the  raen 
who  made  them  LDtended  them  to  be  literally  interpreted.  They 
made  them  in  order  to  express  certain  elusive  but  profoundly  tm^ 
portant  ideas  —  ideas  that  after  another  century  and  a  half  of 
ihinking  the  world  18  in  a  l>etter  position  to  express.  CivilizatioDt 
aa  this  outline  has  shown,  arose  aa  a  community  of  obedience^  and 
was  essentially  a  conmiumty  of  obedtenoe.  But  generation  after 
Bsoeralion  the  spirit  was  abused  by  priests  and  rulers.  There  was 
a  eooiinual  influx  of  masterful  wtU  from  the  fores^ts,  parklands^  aad 
sleppes.  The  human  q^irit  had  at  last  rebelled  altogether  againal 
Ifae  Uind  obediences  of  the  common  Ufe ;  it  was  seeking  —  and  at 
finrt  it  was  seeking  very  clumsily  —  to  achieve  a  new  and  bett4ir 
sort  of  oiviljaation  that  should  also  be  a  community  of  will*  Tb 
thai  md  it  was  neeeHsary  that  every  man  should  be  Ireat^Hl  as  llie 
ioveretgn  of  himself;  his  standing  was  to  be  one  of  fellowahip  and 
not  of  ti>er\  ility.  His  real  use^  his  real  importance  depspdad  upcm 
bis  individual  quality. 

The  method  by  which  these  creators  of  political  America  aougbl 
loaacttrt  this  community  of  will  was  an  extremely  simple  and  crude 
out.  Tbqr  gave  what  was  for  the  time,  and  in  view  of  American 
eonditioiiSi  a  very  wide  franchise.  Conditions  varied  in  the  dif- 
fartnt  states;  ttie  widest  franchise  was  in  FannsylTaiiia,  where 
every  adult  male  taxpayer  voted,  but,  compared  with  Britain,  all 
the  United  States  were  wdl  within  sgbt  of  manhood  suffrage  by 
the  end  of  the  eii^toanth  centary.  These  makm  of  America  also 
made  efforts^  eoonderabie  for  their  times,  but  puny  by  more 
modem  standards,  la  secure  a  widely  diffused  common  educa- 
tion. The  informaiion  of  the  dlisens  as  to  wlmt  was  finnf  on  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  left,  apparently  without  any  qualms  of 
to  pubUc  meetings  and  the  privately  owned  printiog 


The  story  of  the  vartoos  slate  constttittiona,  a&d  of  the  oon- 
sltlulion  of  the  United  Btalea  aaa  whole,  is  a  vary  intricale  ooSi 
and  we  can  only  deal  with  it  bsra  to  the  broadiil  way.  Hie  mosl 
aotawofftby  point  in  a  modetn  view  is  the  disregard  of  womM 
as  dlnens.  The  Ammean  community  was  a  simiple»  largely  agii* 
aidtiiral  eommuoity,  aod  moat  woomi  wet«  maniad ;  it 
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natural  that  they  should  be  represented  by  their  men  folk.  But 
New  Jersey  admitted  a  few  women  to  vote  on  a  property  qualifi- 
cation. Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the  almost  univerBBl 
decision  to  have  two  governing  assemblies,  confirming  or  checldng 
each  other,  on  the  model  of  the  Lords  and  Conunons  of  Britain. 
Only  Pennsylvania  had  a  single  representative  chamber^  and  that 
was  felt  to  be  a  very  dangerous  and  ultrardemocratic  state  of  \^ 
affairs.  Apart  from  the  argument  that  legislation  should  be  daw 
as  well  as  sure,  it  is  diflicult  to  establish  any  necessity  for  this 
''bi-cameral"  arrangement.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fashion  with, 
constitution  planners  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  rather  than  ik 
reasonable  imperative.  The  British  division  was  an  old  one ; 
Lords,  the  original  parliament,  was  an  assembly  of  ''notables,'' 
the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom ;  the  House  of  Commc 
came  in  as  a  new  factor,  as  the  elected  spokesmen  of 
buiighers  and  the  small  landed  men.  It  was  a  little  too 
assumed  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  commonalty  wov 
be  given  to  wild  impulses  and  would  need  checking ;  opinion 
for  democracy,  but  for  democracy  with  powerful  brakes  always  i 
whether  it  was  going  up  hill  or  down.  About  all  the  upper  he 
there  was  therefore  a  flavour  of  selectness ;  th^  were  elected  on 
more  limited  franchise.  This  idea  of  making  an  upper  chaml 
which  shall  be  a  stronghold  for  the  substantial  man  does  not  a; 
to  modem  thinkers  so  strongly  as  it  did  to  the  men  of  the  eighteen! 
century,  but  the  bi-cameral  idea  in  another  form  still  has  its 
vocates.  They  suggest  that  a  conmiunity  may  with  advanta^^-S^ 
consider  its  affairs  from  two  points  of  view  —  through  the  ey^  — ^yefl 
of  a  body  elected  to  represent  trades,  industries,  professions,  publC^lic 
services,  and  the  like,  a  body  representing  function^  and  throu^K  -^^ 
the  eyes  of  a  second  body  elected  by  localities  to  represent  cw^c-^wn- 
munilies.  For  the  members  of  the  former  a  man  would  vote  W  ^ 
his  calling,  for  the  latter  by  his  district  of  residence.  They  poi-ff^^i^* 
out  that  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  in  effect  a  body  representi::-Si  Jng 
function,  in  which  the  land,  the  law,  and  the  church  are  no  dou^:— •'bt 
disproportionately  represented,  but  in  which  industrialism,  ^' 

nance,  the  great  public  services,  art,  science,  and  medicine,  iC  ^'w 
find  places;  and  that  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  pur^^^ — e(f 
geographical  in  its  reference.    It  has  even  been  suggested  io 
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Britui  tbast  xha^  sfacold  be  **Ubcar  peers.**  aeleclgd  fram  ftmoQg 
the  Indos  of  the  cms  iodnscrnl  cnde  aiiiQa&.  But  these  an 
specnlatnDS  beynod  oar  pRseni:  scope. 

The  Central  Govemmenc  of  cb?  United  States  wsb  at  fint  a 
Tcrv  feeble  bcdv.  a  emasreaii  of  r^preseotativea  of  tlie  thirten 
UnTemmefxtB,  bdd  tocether  fay  eertam  Artides  of  Gonf edefatno. 
Tins  Congreas  was  Kitie  mote  than  a  eanfefenee  of  sovereign  fqm- 
ientatrvefl :  h  bad  no  controL  for  iKtance.  over  the  foreign  tnds 
of  each  state,  it  coold  not  coin  money  nor  levy  taxes  by  its  aim 
authority.    Whai  John  Adamsw  the  fizst  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  EnzIazML  went  to  cfiscoss  a  eommeraal  treaty  with  fls 
Britidi  f orngn  secretary^  he  was  met  fay  a  leqnesi  for  thirtett 
rspresentativcs.  one  fram  each  of  the  states  coneemed.    He  hid 
to  confess  his  inadequacy  to  make  binding  anangemoits.    Tla 
British  presentlybegan  dealing  with  each  state  separately  over  the 
head  of  Congress,  and  they  retained  posEession  of  a  ninnber  of  poflto 
in  the  American  territory  about  the  great  lakes  because  of  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  hold  these  regions  cffectnaQsr.    In  sDOtkBT 
rnigent  matter  CcMigress  proved  cquaDy  feeble.    To  the  west  of 
the  thirteen  states  stretched  limitlesB  lands  into  which  setden 
were  now  pushing  in  e^-er-increaang  numbers.    Each  of  the  stattf 
had  indefinable  claims  to  expansion  westward.    It  was  evideoft    | 
to  every  clearnsigfated  man  that  the  jostling  of  these  dauns  muA 
lead  in  the  long  run  to  war.  unless  the  Central  Government  ootd^ 
take  on  their  apportionment.    The  feebleness  <^  the  Gentarv 
fjrovemment,  its  lack  of  concentration,  became  so  mudi  of   ^ 
inconvenience  and  so  manifest  a  danger  that  there  was  some  sec^ 
diiicusBion  of  a  monarchy,  and  Nathaniel  Gorfaam  ci  Maasachuse'C^ 
the  president  of  Congress,  caused  Prince  Henry  erf  Prussia^   '^^ 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  be  approached  on  the  sobj^^^ 
Finally  a  constitutional  convention  was  called  in  1787  at  ^^^^-^^ 
delphia,  and  there  it  was  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  UnS-  ^ 


States  was  in  its  broad  lines  hanmiered  out.    A  great 

spirit  had  gone  on  during  the  intervening  years,  a  wideqiread  rfe=^^ 

zation  of  the  need  of  unit\\ 

When  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn  up,  men  J^ 
thought  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  Massachusetts^  ^ 
people  of  Rhode  Idand,  and  the  like ;  but  now  there  appears  a   ^^^ 
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I,  "the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  new  govern- 
imti  irith  the  executive  Presidentf  the  senators,  congressmen^  and 
titf  Supreme  Court,  that  was  now  created,  was  declared  to  be  the 
fDremment  of  ^*the  people  of  the  United  States*' ;  it  was  a  syn- 
UkBM  and  not  a  mere  aasembly.  It  said  "we  the  people,"  and  not 
**wt  the  0tatcS|"  as  Lee  of  Virginia  bitterly  complained.  It  was 
^boA  "fisderal"  and  not  a  confederate  government. 

SUie  by  state  the  new  constitution  was  ratified^  and  in  the 
9fnng  of  1788  the  first  congress  upon  the  new  lines  assembled  at 
Kbw  Yorkf  under  ihe  presidency  of  George  Washington »  who  had 
baea  the  oaUonal  commander-in-chief  throughout  the  War  of 
Iftllffiiftftirf  The  constitution  then  underwent  considerable 
9mmmt  *ncl  Wa^ihington  upon  the  Potomac  was  selected  as  the 
IMeial  capitaL 

§6 

Id  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  described  the  Roman  republic, 

mixtiire  of  modern  features  with  dark  superstition  and 

ivagery^  as  the  Neanderthal  anticipation  of  the  modern 

fanocsBtic  slate.    A  time  may  come  when  people  will  regard  the 

and  machinery  of  the  American  constitution  as  the 

equivalents  uf  the  implements  and  contrivances  of  Neo- 

in.    They  have  served  their  purpose  well,  and  under  their 

the  people  of  the  States  have  grown  into  one  of  the 

puJMlj  most  powerful,  and  most  civiUzed  communities  that  the 

mid  has  yet  se^i ;   but  there  is  no  reason  in  that  for  r^arding 

III  Americmn  constitution  as  a  thing  more  final  and  inalterable 

Ami  tbe  pattern  of  street  railway  that  overshadows  many  New 

T«ri[  Iboroughfareis,  or  the  excellent  and  homely  type  of  house 

that  still  prevails  in  Philadelphia.     These  things  also 

a  purpose  well,  they  have  their  faults,  and  they  can 

^  tinpro\ied*    Our  political  contrivances,  just  as  much  as  our 

AaoMstic  and  mechanic^  contrivances,  need  to  undergo  constant 

>cwon  as  knowledge  and  understanding  grow. 

Sibtse  the  American  constitution  was  planned,  our  conception 
iiiMOiy  and  our  knowledge  of  collective  psychnlogy  bus  undcr- 
oonaiderable  development.     We  arc  beginning  to  see 
in  the  problem  of  government  to  which  the  men  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  were  blind ;  and,  courageous  as  thdr  ocm-  ^ 
structivc  disposition  was  in  relation  to  whatever  political  creatif>n 
had  gone  before,  it  fell  far  short  of  the  boldneaa  which  we  in  theie  . 
di^  realize  to  be  needful  if  this  great  human  problem  of  eatab- 
lishing  a  civilized  community  of  will  in  the  earth  is  to  be  solved. 
They  took  many  things  for  granted  that  now  we  know  need  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  exacting  scientific  study  and  the  most ' 
careful  adjustment*    They  thought  it  was  only  neoessary  to  set 
up  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  grant  of  land  for  maintemancei . 
and  that  they  might  then  be  left  to  themselves.     But  educataon 
is  not  a  weed  that  will  grow  lustily  in  any  8oil»  it  is  a  necessary  and 
delicate  crop  that  may  easily  wilt  and  degenerate.     We  leam 
nowadays  that  the  under-development  of  universities  and  eduoa- 
tional  machinery  is  like  some  under-development  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  which  hampers  the  whole  growth  of  the  social  body.     By 
European  standards^  by  the  standard  of  any  state  that  has  existed 
hitherto,  the  level  of  the  common  education  of  America  is  high ; 
but  by  the  standard  of  wliat  it  might  be,  America  is  an  uneducated  . 
country.    And  those  fathers  of  America  thought  also  that  thtjr ' 
had  but  to  leave  the  press  free,  and  eveiyone  would  live  in  tha 
light.     They  did  not  realize  that  a  free  press  could  develop  a  sort , 
of  constitutional  venality  duo  to  its  relations  with  adverttseiBp  | 
and  that  large  newspaper  proprietors  could  liecome  buccaneera  | 
of  opinion  and  insensate  wreckers  of  good   beginnings*    And, 
finally,  the  makers  of  America  had  no  knf»wledge  of  the  oom*  | 
plexitics  of  vote  manipulation.    The  whole  science  of  alectknit  wi 
beyond  their  ken»  they  knew  nothing  of  the  need  of  the  tfaai»| 
ferable  vote  to  prevent  the  "working'*  of  elections  by  spedaliaed 
organizations,  and  the  crude  and  rigid  methods  they  adopted  left 
their  political  system  the  certain  prey  of  the  great  party  mmchiiiBa  , 
that  have  robbed  American  democracy  of  half  its  freedom  and ! 
most  of  its  political  soul.    Politics  became  a  trade,  and  a  very  ] 
base  trade;    decent  and  able  men^  after  the  first  great  period^ 
drifted  out  of  politics  and  attended  to  "busioeflt/'  and  what  I 
have  called  elsewhere  the  *' sense  of  the  state''  *  declined.    Private 
I  !  '    I  in  many  matters  of  common  eoncem,  beoaiMlj 

I  ion  made  collective  enterprise  impossible. 

*  WaUm.  TKi  Futur§  in  Amtnea, 
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Veft  lim  defecfts  of  the  great  political  system  created  by  the 
Ammktam  of  the  revolutionaiy  period  did  not  appear  at  once. 
fbrirvenLl  gttDerations  the  history  of  the  United  States  was  one 
^Iftpid  expaosion  and  of  an  amount  of  freedom^  homely  happi* 
aod  €Siiirgetio  work  unparalleled  in  the  world'^  hiBtory. 
f  Add  tlie  record  of  America  for  the  whole  last  century  and  a  half, 
t  Wfilm  of  many  reversions  towards  inequality,  in  spite  of  much 
and  much  blundering,  is  nevertheless  as  bright  and 
[iMKNumble  a  story  as  that  of  any  other  contemporary  people. 
In  ibim  brief  account  of  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
s  wn  hmrm  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  mention  the  names 
|«f  lome  of  the  gn>up  of  great 


m  who  made  this  new   de- 
pvtm  in  human  history.     We 

kiM   aaa«d    casually   or   we 

kMC    ooi    even    named    such 

IWI  na  l^om  Paine,  Benjamin 

Franklin^    Patrick    Henryi 

Itemnt  Jeflmon,  the  Adams 

ImtlMn^   MndiBon^    Alexander 

Himilton,  and  Gcoifie  Washing- 
Ion.    II  is  hard  to  measure  the 

«m  of  one  period  of  history 

villi  Ifaoae  in  another.    Some 

wnlvii  0Tcn  American  writers^  'B^Anun.  '^rankliiv* 

bipnBBd  bgr  the  artificial  spleo* 

donn  of  the  ICuropean  courts  and  by  the  tawdry  and  destructive 

OfWli  of  a  Frederick  the  Great  or  a  Great  Catherine,  display 

i  awbbiih  shame  of  something  homespun  about  these  makrrsi 

if  Ameikm.  They  feel  that  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  court  of 
hotk  XVI,  with  his  long  hair,  his  plain  clothes^  and  his  pawky 
■tthtTt  was  sadly  l&cking  in  aristocratic  distinction.  But 
irippod  lo  their  personalities^  Louis  XVI  was  hardly  gifted 
wwnjh  or  oobfe-mtaded  enough  to  be  Franklin's  valet.  If  human 
piitiiMi  ifl  a  matter  of  eeale  and  glitliT,  then  no  doubt  Alexander 
At  QnmX  ifl  at  the  apex  of  human  greatness.  But  is  greatness 
AitT  la  not  a  great  man  rather  one  wbo^  in  a  great  position  or 
irtrirt  peai  opportunitiea  —  and  great  gifts  are  no  more  than 
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great  opportumties  —  serves  God  and  his  fellows  with  a  bum  bid 
heart?    And  quite  a  number  of  these  Americana  of  the  revolu- 
tionary time  do  seem  to  have  displayed  much  disinter 
and  devotion.    They  were  Umited  men,  fallible  men;   Waflluilig^| 
ton  waS|  for  example,  a  conspicuously  indolent  man ;  but  on  tha 
whole  they  seem  to  have  cared  more  for  the  comrannweal  they  | 
were  creating  than  for  any  personal  end  or  persomd  vanity. 

They  were  all  limited  men.    They  were  limits  in  knowledge  | 
and  outlook;   they  were  Umited  by  the  limitations  of  the  time. 

And  there  was  no  perfect  man  ^ 
among  them.    They  were,  like 
all  of  us,  men  of  mixed  motives;! 
good   impulses    arose   in   their] 
minda^  great  ideas  swept  througb' 
themi  arid  also  they  could  be 
jealous^  lazy,  obstinate,  greedy, 
vicious.     If  one  were  to  write  a 
true,  full,  and  particular  hi8torjr| 
of  the  making  of  the   United 
States,   it   would   have   to   lie 
written  with  charity  and  higbd 
spirits  as  a  splendid  comedy. 
And   in   no   other   regard    do 
we     find     the     rich     tortia 
himfianity  of  the  American  story  so  finely  displayed  as  in 
to  slavery.    Slavery,  having  regard  to  the  general  €|uef«tion 
labour,  is  the  test  of  this  new  aoid  in  the  world's  history,  the 
American  soul. 

Slavery  began  very  early  in  the  European  history  of  America^ 
.and  no  Eunjppan  people  who  went  to  America  can  he  held  alto* J 
gether  innocent  in  the  matter.     At  a  time  when  the  German 
still  the  moral  whipping-boy  of  Europe^  it  is  well  to  note  that  thml 
C         M  record  is  in  this  respect  the  best  of  nil     Almost  the  firs|| 
I       ■      tn  utterances  against  negro  slavery  came  from  Germaa] 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania.    But  the  Oemmn  ^ttler  was  work 
with  free  lab<iur  up<jn  a  teniT  'h,  well  north  of  the 

plantation  aone;    he  was  n-  i     temptation  in  this 

matter.    American  slavery  began  with  the  enslavement  of  Inc 
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[work  in  mines  and  upon  plantations^  and  it  is  curious  to 
it  was  a  very  good  and  humane  niiin  indeefi,  I>as  Chsiis, 
f «ho  tufed  that  n<*groei$  should  be  brought  to  Anicrica  to  relieve 
Indian  prot^t'S.  The  need  for  labour  upon  the 
of  the  Wejst  Indies  and  the  south  was  iinpemtive. 
the  supply  of  Indian  captives  proved  inadecpiat^,  the 
pni  turned  not  oidy  in  Hie  negro,  but  to  the  jails  and  poor- 
of  Kunipe  for  a  supply  of  toilers*  The  reader  o(  Deff>e*8 
Mttt  Flanders  will  learn  how  liie  buJ<ineBB  of  Virginian  white 
alMniry  looked  to  an  intelligent  Kuglishman  in  Uie  early  eighteenth 
CHttUfy.  But  the  negro  came  very  early.  The  year  (1620)  that 
mm  Ihe  Pilgrim  Fathers  landing  at  Plymouth  in  New  England 
mm  a  Dutch  tstorip  disembarking  the  first  cargo  of  negroes  at 
iiuiurty  w  u  in  V  irginia.  Negro  slavery  was  as  old  as  New  Eng- 
hud ;  it  had  been  lui  American  institution  for  over  a  oentury  and 
ftinlf  before  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was  to  struggle  on  for 
the  btttor  part  of  a  century  niorr\ 

Bat  the  conscienoe  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  colonies  was  never 

^otleeaqr  upon  this  woire,  and  it  was  one  of  the  accusations  of 

TImuhi  JefferaoQ  ai^ainst  the  crown  and  lords  of  Great  Britain 

Ibt  €wery  attempt  to  ameliorate  or  restrain  the  slave  trade  on  the 

|irl  of  the  ookmifiis  had  been  checked  by  the  great  proprietary 

tttaaslii  in  tlie  mother   country.^     With  the  moral  and  intel- 

IlKlttl  ferment  of  the  revolution,  the  question  of  negro  slavery 

]mat  ristit  into  the  foreground  of  the  public  conscience.    The 

and  the  challenge  glared  upon  the  mind.     ''All  men  are 

l^  nature  free  and  equal/'  said  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  and 

l^tade  in  Uie  Bunshioe,  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  toiled  the 

It  wtiaoasea  to  tlie  great  change  in  human  ideas  since  the  Roman 
hpcriil  wywfbmn  dwolved  under  the  barbarian  inrush,  that  there 
iidd  be  this  faevi-eearching.  Conditions  of  industry,  produc- 
aad  bzid  tenure  had  long  prevented  any  recrudescence  of 
but  now  the  cycle  had  come  round  again,  and  there 
t  immediate  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  the  owning 
mi  ruling  rliHseB  in  the  revival  of  that  ancient  inst  itution  in  mineib 
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upon  plantations,  and  upon  great  public  works.  It  was  revised-' 
but  against  great  opposition.  From  the  beginning  of  the  rsvinl 
there  were  protests,  and  they  grew.  The  revival  was  counter  to 
the  new  conscience  of  mankind.  In  some  respects  the  new  gng 
slavery  was  worse  than  anything  in  the  ancient  world.  Feen- 
liarly  horrible  was  the  provocation  by  the  trade  of  slave  wan  and 
man  himts  in  Western  Africa,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  long  tnni^ 
atlantic  voyage.  The  poor  creatures  were  packed  on  the  dqiiB 
often  with  insufficient  provision  of  food  and  water,  without  pro|Kr 
sanitation,  without  medicines.  Many  who  could  tolerate  damy 
upon  the  plantations  found  the  slave  trade  too  much  for  lUr 
moral  digestions.  Three  European  nations  were  chiefly  oonoened 
in  this  dark  business,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  because  tliej 
were  the  chief  owners  of  the  new  lands  in  America.  The  oompinr 
tive  innocence  of  the  other  European  powers  is  to  be  ascdbed 
largely  to  their  lesser  temptations.  They  were  similar  oomnraitt- 
ties ;  in  parallel  circumstances  they  would  have  behaved  similailr* 

Throughout  the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hmn 
was  an  active  agitation  against  negro  slavery  in  Great  Britain  u 
well  as  in  the  States.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1770  there  wen 
fifteen  thousand  slaves  in  Britain,  mostly  brought  over  by  their 
owners  from  the  West  Indies  and  Virginia.  In  1771  the  issue  came 
to  a  conclusive  test  in  Britain  before  Lord  Mansfield.  A  iwtro 
named  James  Somersett  had  been  brought  to  England  from  Tvt- 
ginia  by  his  owner.  He  ran  away,  was  captured,  and  violentty 
taken  on  a  ship  to  be  returned  to  Virginia.  From  the  ship  he  wtf 
extracted  by  a  writ  of  habecLs  corjms.  Lord  Mansfield  declared  that 
slavery  was  a  condition  unknown  to  English  law,  an  "  odious" 
condition,  and  Somersett  walked  out  of  the  court  a  free  man. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  had  declared  that  "ail 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal."  A  certain  negro,  Quaoo,  put  this 
to  the  test  in  1783,  and  in  that  year  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  be- 
came like  the  soil  of  Britain,  intolerant  of  slavery ;  to  tread  upon 
it  was  to  become  free.  At  that  time  no  other  state  in  the  Union 
followed  this  example.  At  the  census  of  1790,  Massachusetts, 
alone  of  all  the  states,  returned  "no  slaves." 
i  The  state  of  opinion  in  Virginia  is  remarkable,  because  it  bringp 
to  light  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  southern  states.    The  great 
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Viip&iAXi  atntesmen,  such  14  WAfltungton  and  Jeffcrtoa,  eon* 
denmod  tlie  ioffiituiioiif  yet  beoftuse  there  was  do  other  form  of 
domirtie  aerviec,  WashiDgtoD  owned  slaves.  There  was  io  Vir- 
ginia  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  emancipating  slaves.  But  thsy 
deomnded  that  tbo  emanotpatod  shives  ahoiJd  teave  the  slate 
within  a  year  or  be  outlawed  1  They  were  naturally  alarmed  at 
Ibe  posBibility  that  a  free  barbaric  black  commumty,  many  of  its 
members  African-bcim  and  reeking  with  traditions  of  cannibalism 
and  secret  and  dreadful  religious  riteSt  should  arise  beside  them 
upon  Virginian  soil  Wlien  we  oonsider  that  point  of  view^  we  can 
understand  why  it  was  that  a  large  number  of  Virginians  should 
be  diiqioBed  to  retain  the  maas  ol  blacks  in  the  country  imder 
eoottol  as  slavesi  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  bitterly  op^ 
posed  to  the  slave  trade  and  tlie  importation  of  any  fresh  blood 
from  Africa.  The  free  blacks,  om  sees,  might  eadly  become  a 
nuisance ;  indeed  the  free  state  of  Maasacbusetta  presently  eloaed 
its  borders  to  their  entry.  .  .  .  The  question  of  slaveiy,  whidi 
in  tbe  ancient  world  was  usually  no  miore  than  a  question  of  status 
between  individuals  racially  akin,  meri^  in  America  with  the 
dUhnmt  and  profoundcr  question  of  rehitkmship  between  two 
imees  at  opposite  extremes  of  the  human  species  and  of  the  most 
ooDtrastod  types  of  tradition  and  culture.  If  the  black  man  had 
been  white,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  negro  slaveryi  like  white 
asffvitude,  would  have  vanished  from  the  Untied  States  within  a 
pDeration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  natural  oonse- 
ctiiBoee  of  the  statements  in  that  declantioii* 


|7« 

We  have  told  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  America  as  the  first 
gTMit  break  away  from  the  system  of  European  monarchies  and 
BfisSp  as  the  repudiataon  by  a  new  community  of  Machi- 
\  stataaetaft  as  the  <fireetive  form  of  bunum  affaim*  Within 
a  decade  there  came  a  second  and  much  more  portentous  revolt 
afaioal  this  stmge  game  of  Great  Powers,  this  tangled  inlefiiclioQ 
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of  courts  and  policies  which  obsessed  Europe.    But  this  time  S^ 
was  no  breaking  away  at  the  outskirts.    In  France,  the  nest  wad 
home  of  Grand  Monarchy,  the  heart  and  centre  cyf  Europe,  cuob 
this  second  upheaval.    And,  unlike  the  American  colonists,  who 
simply  repudiated  a  king,  the  French,  following  in  the  footstepi 
of  the  English  revolution,  beheaded  one. 

Like  the  British  revolution  and  like  the  revolution  in  the  United 
States,  the  French  revolution  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ambitiooB 
absurdities  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  schemes  of  aggrandii^ 
ment,  the  aims  and  designs  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  neoessitatod 
an  expenditure  upon  war  equipment  throughout  Europe  out  d 
all  proportion  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  age.  And  eroi  the 
splendours  of  monarchy  were  enormously  costly,  measured  by  the 
productivity  of  the  time.  In  France,  just  as  in  Britain  and  b 
America,  the  first  resistance  was  made  not  to  the  monarch  as  eudi 
and  to  his  foreign  policy  as  such,  nor  with  any  clear  reoognitioii 
of  these  things  as  the  roots  of  the  trouble,  but  merely  to  the  inooih 
veniences  and  charges  upon  the  individual  life  caused  by  them. 
The  practical  taxable  capacity  of  France  must  have  been  relativ^^ 
much  less  than  that  of  England  because  of  the  various  exemp- 
tions of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  burthen  resting  directtjr 
upon  the  common  people  was  heavier.  That  made  the  ujftf 
classes  the  confederates  of  the  court  instead  of  the  antagonists  d 
the  court  as  they  were  in  England,  and  so  prolonged  the  period  d 
waste  further ;  but  when  at  last  the  bursting-point  did  come,  the 
explosion  was  more  violent  and  shattering. 

During  the  years  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  thcie 
were  few  signs  of  any  impending  explosion  in  France.^  There  wae 
much  misery  among  the  lower  classes,  much  criticism  and  satirei 
much  outspoken  liberal  thinking,  but  there  was  Uttle  to  indicate 
that  the  thing  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  customs,  usages,  and  familitf 
discords,  might  not  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  was  consumioS 
beyond  its  powers  of  production,  but  as  yet  only  the  inarticulate 
classes  were  feeling  the  pinch.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  knew  France 
well ;   Paris  was  as  famiUar  to  him  as  London ;   but  there  ie  no 

>  But  fee  Rocquain's  VEaprU  rivolutionnaire  avarU  la  JUvdluHon.  He  trae^ 
the  growth  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  18th  century,  and  points  to  many  V^ 
dictions  of  a  debacle  in  18th-century  French  literature.  —  E.  B. 
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^iUipicioti  to  be  detected  in  the  passage  ws  lis;ve  qttoted  that  days 
political  and  M>cia]  dissolution  were  at  hand.  No  duuht  tbo 
world  aboujidt^d  in  absurdities  and  injustices,  yet  nevertheless, 
from  tbe  point  of  view  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentlemaop  it  was  fairly 
comfortable,  and  it  seemed  fairly  secure. 

There  was  much  liberal  thought,  speech,  and  sentiment  in 

FnuiC4S  at  this  time«     Parallel  with  and  a  little  later  than  John 

Locke  in  England,  Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  in  France,  in  the 

earlier  half  of  tbe  eighteenth  century »  had  subjected  social,  potit- 

icaly  and  religious  institutions  to  the  same  searching  and  funda* 

mental  asialysis^  especially  in  his  Esprii  des  Lais,    He  had  stripped 

ihs  magical  prestige  from  the  absolutist  monarchy  tn  France. 

^He  shares  with  Locke  the  credit  for  clearing  away  many  of  the 

^  falsa  ideas  that  had  hitherto  prevt^nled  deliberate  and  conscious 

aUempta  to  leoonstnict  human  society*     It  was  not  his  fault  if 

at  first  lome  extren^ly  unsound  and  impf*rmanent  shanties  were 

run  up  on  the  7acani  sits*     The  generation  thiit  followed  him  in 

the  nuddle  and  latej*  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  wan  boldly 

[tpeeutaiiye  tir  -^  *^  ^^  moral  and  tntcJliK'tua]  cleiuings  he  had  made. 

I A  ptynp  of  writem,  the  ''Encyclops^dista/^  mostly  rebel 

[Spirits  from  tlie  cocesUent  si?hooIs  of  the  JesuitSi  set  themselves 

I  iioder  the  leadership  of  Diderot  to  scheme  out ,  ■  -^  -  -roup  of  works, 

la  new  world   (1766).    The  glory  of  U)e    1  iuiKlists,  says 

MaUeif  lay  "in  their  hatred  of  things  unjust^  in  their  denuncia- 

I  laoQ  of  Iho  trade  in  slaves,  of  the  inaquaUties  of  taxation,  of  the 

1  iximiptiaii  of  justice,  of  tha  wmsteftiliiess  of  wata^  in  llieir  dreami 

Vol  ioeial  progrtiss,  in  their  irympathy  with  the  rising  empire  of 

[ioflttslffy  which  was  beginiuag  to  iraasform  the  worid."    Their 

^diiif  arror  seems  to  have  been  an  indiscriminate  hostiUty  to 

pon.    lliey  believed  that  man  was  naturally  just  and  poitt* 

.  ioeliy  eompsteni,  whereas  his  impulse  to  social  service  and  self- 

[  lotgelfuiiisse  k  ueuaQy  developed  only  thiou^  an  education 

ntiatly  reUgious,  and  sustained  only  in  an  atmoqihen*  of  honest 

co-operatioii.    Uneo-ordiiiated  human  initiative  lead  to  nothing 

but  social  ehaoa. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Encyebpmlists  were  tbe  Economists  or 
Physiocrats,  who  were  making  bold  and  crude  inquiries  into  the 
produetioQ  and  distributioii  of  food  and  gpoda.    MQVB%t  ^ 


^^ 
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author  of  the  Code  de  la  Nature,  denounced  the  inatitutioQ  of     ^ 
private  property  and  proposed  a  communistic  oif^anisation  of 
society.    He  was  the  precursor  of  that  large  and  various  school  of 
collectivist  thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  century  who  aie  lumped 
together  as  Socialists. 

Both  the  Encyclopaedists  and  the  various  EconomistB  and 
Physiocrats  demanded  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  thinkiDg 
in  their  disciples.    An  easier  and  more  popular  leader  to  follow 
was    that    eloquent    sentimentalist,    Rousseau    (1712*78).   He 
preached  the  alluring  doctrine  that  the  primitive  state  of  mm 
was  one  of  virtue  and  happiness,  from  which  he  had  dedined 
through  the  rather  inexplicable  activities  of  priests,  kingSi  lawyen, 
and  the  like.     (We  have  tried  to  convey  to  our  readers  in  du^ 
ix,  §  2,  primitive  man's  state  of  virtue  and  happiness,  as  the  vivid 
vision  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  has  realized  it ;  and  we  have 
done  our  best  to  show  both  the  necessity  of  priests  and  kingi  to 
early  civilization,  and  the  possible  inconveniences  of  their  later 
r61es  in  human  affairs.)    Rousseau's  work  was  essentially  do- 
moralizing.    It  struck  not  only  at  the  existing  social  fabric,  but 
at  any  social  organization.    When  he  wrote  of  the  Social  Coniradi 
he  did  so  rather  to  excuse  breaches  of  the  covenant  than  to  empbar 
size  its  necessity.    Man  is  so  far  from  perfect,  that  a  writer  who 
could  show  that  the  almost  universal  disposition,  against  which 
we  all  have  to  fortify  ourselves,  to  repudiate  debts,  misbehave 
sexually,  and  evade  the  toil  and  expenses  of  education  for  ou^ 
selves  and  others,  is  not  after  all  a  delinquency,  but  a  fine  display 
of  Natural  Virtue,  was  boimd  to  have  a  large  following  in  every 
class  that  could  read  him.    Rousseau's  tremendous  vogue  did 
much  to  swamp  the  harder,  clearer  thinkers  of  this  time,  and  to 
prepare  a  sentimental,  declamatory,  and  insincere  popular  pBJ- 
chology  for  the  great  trials  that  were  now  coming  upon  France.* 

1 1  disagree  utterly  and  entirely  with  this  view  of  Rousseau,  which  is  Qoi^ 
unfair  to  the  man  who  wrote  Du  CorUrcU  Social.  (1)  He  did  not  believe  in  the  "stats 
of  nature" ;  he  believed  in  the  State,  which  had  lifted  man  from  being  abrutetbAt 
followed  its  nose  into  a  reasoning  being  and  a  man.  (2)  He  did  not  write  to  exco/^ 
breakers  of  the  covenant.  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  to  preach  the  sovereignty  ^ 
the  general  will,  and  he  believed  in  the  entire  control  of  the  individual  by  that  will' 
Rousseau  has  been  much  misrepresented,  and  the  text  follows  the  misreprei0>^ 
tations.  See  Vaughan,  The  Poliiiecd  Writinga  of  Rousseau,  introduction  to  ^ 
CofUrat  Social.  —  £.  B. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  hitherto  no  human  commuzutjr 
haa  begun  to  act  upon  theory.  There  must  first  be  some  break- 
down  and  neoeasity  for  direction  that  lets  theory  into  her  own« 
Up  to  1788  the  republican  and  anarchist  talk  and  writing  of  Frendi 
tliinkens  must  have  meami  as  ineffective  and  politically  unim- 
portant as  the  ffisthetic  socialism  of  William  Morris  at  the  end  of 
Iha  nineteenth  century.  There  was  the  social  and  political  s^^st^em 
foiilg  on  with  an  effect  of  an  invincible  persistence,  the  king  hunting 
and  mendiiig  his  docks,  the  c^urt  and  the  world  of  fashion  pursu- 
iof  their  pleasures,  the  financiers  concaving  continually  more 
enterprising  eartensions  of  credit,  bumnc^ss  blundering  clumsily 
along  its  ancient  routes,  much  incommoded  by  iaxm  and  imposts, 
the  peaMUits  worrying,  toiling,  and  suffering,  fuU  of  a  hopeless 
hatred  of  the  nobteman's  chiteau.  Men  talked  ^  and  felt  thejr 
were  merely  talking.  Anything  might  be  said,  because  nothing 
would  ever  happen. 

J8 

The  fiiBt  }ar  to  this  sense  of  the  secure  continuity  of  life  in 
France  came  in  1787.  Louis  XVT  (1774*92)  was  a  dull,  Ol-edu- 
cttled  monarch,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a 
siDy  and  extravagant  woman*  Marie  Antoinette,  the  stsicr  of  the 
Alisliiaii  emperor.  The  question  of  her  virtue  b  one  of  profound 
tftterail  to  a  eertain  t>^  of  historical  writer,  but  we  need  not  di»> 
cam  it  here.  She  lived,  as  Paul  Wtriath  ^  putu  it,  ''side  by  side» 
bat  not  at  the  side'*  of  her  husband.  She  was  rather  bea^^ 
Isatured,  but  not  so  plain  as  to  prevent  her  posing  as  a  beauttfidi 
romantic,  and  hauj^ty  queen.  When  the  e^cehequi^r  was  ex^ 
hauftod  by  the  war  in  America  (an  entefprae  to  weaken  Ea^and 
of  the  higbesl  Machiavellian  quality),  whea  the  whole  eoimtry 
was  ODea^  with  disoonte^its,  she  ftct  her  infltieoee  to  thwart  the 
attempta  at  economy  of  the  king's  ministcrsy  to  eneoiirage  every 
sort  of  arisloeratac  extnmiganee,  and  to  restore  the  efaordi  and 
the  Dobtlity  to  the  portion  they  had  held  b  the  great  days  of 
Louis  Xrv.  Non-aristoeralio  offieers  were  to  be  wcHed  from 
the  army ;  the  power  of  the  chttrdi  over  priirate  life  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. She  found  in  an  upper-class  offioUf  Calonne,  her  ideal 
Mitniai^r  of  finance    From  1783^87  this  wooderful  man  prodiieed 
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money  as  if  by  magic  —  and  as  if  by  magic  it  disappeared  ii^iun. 
Then  in  1787  he  collapsed.  He  had  piled  loan  on  loan^  and  now 
he  declared  that  the  monarchy,  the  Grand  Monarchy  that  had 
ruled  France  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  was  bankrupt.  No ' 
more  money  could  be  raised.  There  must  be  a  gathering  of  the 
Notables  of  the  kingdom  to  consider  the  situation. 

To  the  gathering  of  notables,  a  summoned  assembly  of  leading 
men,  Calonne  propounded  a  scheme  for  a  subsidy  to  be  levied 
upon  all  landed  property.  This  roused  the  aristocrats  to  a  pitch 
of  great  indignation.  They  demanded  the  summoning  of  a  l>ody 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  British  parliament,  the  States  General, 
which  had  not  met  since  1610.  Regardless  of  the  organ  of  opinion 
they  were  creating  for  the  discontents  below  them,  excited  only 
by  the  proposal  that  they  should  bear  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
financial  burthens  of  the  country,  the  French  notables  insisted. 
And  in  May,  1789,  the  States  General  met. 

It  was  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  three  orders,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  Third  Estate,  the  commons.     For  the 
Third  Estate  the  franchise  was  very  wide,  nearly  ever>'  tax-payer 
of  twenty-five  having  a  vote.     (The  parish  priest's  voted  as  clergyi  J 
the  small  noblesse  as  noblesO     The  States  General  was  a  body] 
without  any  tradition  of  procedure.    Enquiries  were  sent  to  the  - 
antiquarians  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  that  matter.    Its 
opening  dehberations  turned  on  the  question  whether  it 
meet  as  one  body  or  as  throe,  each  estate  having  an  equal  V0t«.^ 
Since  the  Clergy  numbered  308,  the  Nobles  285,  and  the  Deputies 
621,  the  former  arrangement  would  put  the  Commons  in  an  abecKj 
lute  majority,  the  latter  gave  them  one  vote  in  three.    Nor  1 
the  States  General  any  meeting-place.    Should  it  meet  in  Paris 
or  in  some  provincial  city?    Versailles  was  choeeni  "because  of 
the  hunting.*' 

It  is  clear  that  the  king  and  queen  meant  to  treat  this  fuss  about 
the  national  finance  as  a  terrible  bore,  and  to  allow  it  to  interfertiJ 
with  their  social  routine  as  little  as  possible.    We  find  the  meet^ 
ings  going  on  in  salons  that  were  not  wantedi  in  orangeries  and 
tennis-courts,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  whether  the  voting  was  to  be  by  the  eslAtet  or  I 
bead  was  clearly  a  vital  on«.     It  was  wrangled  over  for  six 
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^TW  lliifd  Estate*  taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  English 

BinmMr  of  Commons,  then  declared  that  it  alone  represented  the 

^amtioD,  aad  that  no  taxation  must  be  levied  henceforth  without 

Its  QOOieot.    Whereupon  the  king  closed  the  hall  in  which  it  was 

Slid  intimated  that  the  deputies  had  better  go  home* 

,  the  deputies  met  in  a  convenient  tennis-court,  and  there 

took  CMith«  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Courti  not  to  separate  until 

tbcgr  IukI  established  a  constitution  in  France. 

The  king  took  a  high  line,  and  attempted  to  disperse  the  Third 

Atele  fay  force.    The  soldiers  refused  to  act.     On  that  the  king 

pMTO  in  with  a  dangerous  suddenness,  and  accepted  the  principle 

tbat  the  Three  Estates  should  all  deliberate  and  vote  together  as 

mm  National  Assembly.    Meanwhile,  apparently  at  the  queen's 

iHlicalioii,  foreign  regiments  in  the  French  service^  who  could 

bt  Irutied  to  act  against  the  people,  were  brought  up  from  the 

{vmaceft  under  the  Marshal  de  BrogUe,  and  the  king  prepared 

to  fo  back  upon  his  concessions.    Whereupon  Paris  and  France 

rrrotted*     Broglie  hesitated  to  fire  on  the  crowds.    A  provisional 

cily  gpiremment  was  set  up  in  Paris  and  in  most  of  the  other  large 

citiest  and  a  new  armed  force,  the  National  Guard,  a  force  de- 

I  primarily  and  plainly  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  crown,  waa 

it  into  existence  by  these  municipal  bodies. 

Tlie  revolt  of  July,  1789  was  really  the  effective  French  revolu* 

tkn    The  grim-looking  prison  of  the  Bastille  was  stormed  by  the 

pooflb  ol  Paris,  and  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  throughout 

Bvorywhere  chAteaux  belonging  to  the  nobility  were 

boml  by  the  peasanta,  their  title-deeds  carefully  destroyed,  and 

Uto  nobles  murdered  or  driven  away.    In  a  month  the  ancient 

Ud  decayed  system  of  the  aristocratic  order  had  collapsed.    Many 

of  tti0  loadinil  prinocs  and  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party  fled 

Hie  National  Assembly  found   itself  called   upon  to 

I  a  new  poliUital  and  social  system  for  a  new  age.^ 

19 

The  French  National  Assembly  was  far  less  fortunate  tn  the 
of  ita  task   than  the  American  (>)ngr««8.    The 
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latter  had  half  a  contment  to  itself,  with  no  poeaible  antagcmist 
but  the  British  Goveniment.  Its  religious  and  educational  or- 
ganizations were  various,  coUectively  not  very  powerful,  and  on 
the  whole  friendly.  King  George  was  far  away  in  En^^and,  and 
sinking  slowly  towards  an  imbecile  condition.  NeverfbeleaB,  it 
took  the  United  States  several  years  to  hammer  out  a  woridng 
constitution.  The  French,  on  tike  other  hand,  were  surrounded 
by  aggressive  neighbors  with  Machiavellian  ideas,  they  were 
encumbered  by  a  king  and  court  resolved  to  make  mischief,  and 
the  church  was  one  single  great  organization  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  ancient  order.  The  queen  was  in  dose  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  other 
exiled  princes  who  were  trying  to  induce  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
attack  the  new  French  nation.  Moreover,  France  was  already  a 
bankrupt  coimtry,  while  the  United  States  had  limitless  unde- 
veloped resources;  and  the  revolution,  by  altering  the  oondi* 
tions  of  land  tenure  and  marketing,  had  produced  an  economie 
disorganization  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  America. 

These  were  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Bat 
in  addition  the  Assembly  made  difficulties  for  itself.  There  was 
no  orderly  procedure.  The  English  House  of  Commons  had  had 
more  than  five  centuries  of  experience  in  its  work,  and  Mirabeao, 
one  of  the  ^reat  leaders  of  the  early  Revolution,  tried  in  vain  to 
have  the  English  rules  adopted.  But  the  feeling  of  the  times  was 
all  in  favour  of  outcries,  dramatic  interruptions,  and  such4ike 
manifestations  of  Natural  Virtue.  And  the  disorder  did  not  come 
merely  from  the  assembly.  There  was  a  great  gallery,  much  too 
great  a  gallery,  for  strangers;  but  who  would  restrain  the  free 
citizens  from  having  a  voice  in  the  national  control?  This  gallery 
swarmed  with  people  eager  for  a  "scene,"  ready  to  applaud  or 
shout  down  the  speakers  below.  The  abler  speakers  were  obliged 
to  play  to  the  gallery,  and  take  a  sentimental  and  sensational  line. 
It  was  easy  at  a  crisis  to  bring  in  a  mob  to  kill  debate. 

So  enciunbered,  the  Assembly  set  about  its  constructive  task. 
On  the  Fourth  of  August  it  achieved  a  great  dramatic  success. 
Led  by  several  of  the  nobles,  it  made  a  clean  sweep,  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  of  serfdom,  privileges,  tax  exemptions,  tithes,  feudal 
courts.    Titles  followed.    Long  before  France  was  a  republic  it 
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m  ID  offence  for  a  nobleman  to  sii^  his  name  with  bis  title. 
Vor  at  weeks  the  Aseembly  devoted  itself,  with  endless  oppor^ 
for  rhetoriCp  to  the  fonnulation  of  a  Dedaration  of  the 
of  Man  —  on  the  lines  of  the  Bills  of  Rights  that  were  the 
preliminaries  to  organized  change.  Meanwhile  the  court 
pklted  for  reaction^  and  the  people  felt  that  the  court  was  plotting. 
Hi  slofy  is  complicated  here  by  the  scoundrelly  schemes  of  the 
loQg^  eoostn,  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  hoped  to  use  the  discords  of 
tb  time  to  replace  Louis  on  the  French  throne.  His  gardens  at 
At  PlhUi  Royal  were  thrown  open  to  the  public^  and  became  a 
pM  oeotre  of  advanced  discussion*  His  agents  did  much  to 
Uie  popular  suspicion  of  the  king.  And  things  were 
by  a  shortage  of  provisions  —  for  which  the  king's 
it  was  held  guilty. 
FtaKolly  the  loyal  Flanders  regiment  appeared  at  Versailles, 
TW  nqral  family  was  scheming  to  get  fart  her  away  from  Paris  — 
k  enkr  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  to  restore  t>Tanny  and 
wbavagaiiee.  Such  constitutional  monarchista  as  General  La- 
ftfMm  were  seriously  alarmexl.  And  just  at  this  time  occurred 
of  popular  indignation  at  the  scarcity  of  food^  that 
hy  an  easy  transition  into  indignation  against  the  threat 
of  rqralisi  leaetian.  It  was  believed  that  there  was  an  abundance 
rf  pnmdonM  at  Versailles ;  that  food  was  being  kept  iJiere  away 
ftw  tlie  people.  The  pubUc  mind  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
n^wli,  ponibly  by  exaggerated  reports^  of  a  recent  banquet  at 
ViiiulkSy  hoetile  to  the  nation.  Here  are  some  extracts  from 
Ck%b  descriptive  of  that  unfortunate  feast. 

''Tbe  HaO  of  the  Opera  is  granted ;  the  Salon  d'Hercule  shall  be 
farim-fDom.  Not  only  the  Officers  of  Flandre^  but  of  the  Swiss, 
tf  IhsHimdred  Swtfls;  nay  of  the  Versaillee  National  Guard,  such 
tf  An  aa  have  any  loyalty,  shall  feast ;  it  will  be  a  Repast  Uke 

^Aad  OQW  suppose  this  Repast,  the  solid  part  of  it,  transacted ; 
iid  lbs  flnrt  boUle  o%^r.  Suppoee  the  customary  loyal  toasts 
^nak;  the  King^a  health,  the  Queen's  with  deafening  vivats; 
(hit  of  lbs  nation  'ooiittadt'  or  even  'rejected/  Suppose  cham* 
pvgae  lowizig ;  with  poMraloroiis  speech,  with  instrumental  music ; 
iSp^  testherheidi  giowiag  ever  the  noisier,  in  their  own  empti* 
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ness,  in  each  other's  noise.    Her  Majesty,  who  looks  unusualts 
sad  to-night  (His  Majesty  sitting  dulled  with  the  day's  himtinglM 
is  told  that  the  sight  of  it  would  cheer  her.    Behold  I    She  entec 
there,  issuing  from  her  State-rooms,  like  the  Moon  from  cbnidi^ 
this  fairest  unhappy  Queen  of  Hearts;   royal  Husband  by  h^ 
side,  young  Dauphin  in  her  arms !    She  descends  from  the  Boie^ 
amid  splendour  and  acclaim ;  walks  queen-like  round  the  Tablet; 
gracefully  nodding ;  her  looks  full  of  sorrow,  sret  of  gratitude  am/ 
daring,  with  the  hope  of  France  on  her  mother-bosom  I    And  now, 
the  band  striking  up,  0  Richard^  0  man  Roi^  Vunwen  Vabandaum 
(Oh  Richard,  O  my  king,  the  woiid  is  all  forsaking  thee),  ooold 
man  do  other  than  rise  to  height  of  pity,  of  loyal  vaknirT    CoaU 
feather-headed  young  ensigns  do  other  than,  by  white  Bouixm 
Cockades,  handed  them  from  fair  fingers ;  by  waving  <rf  swordi^ 
drawn  to  pledge  the  Queen's  health;   by  trampling  <rf  NatioDil 
Cockades ;  by  scaling  the  Boxes,  whence  intrusive  munnuis  naj 
come ;  by  vociferation,  sound,  fury  and  distraction,  within  doon 
and  without  —  testify  what  tempest-tost  state  of  vacuity  they  an 
in?  .  .  . 

''A  natural  Repast;  in  ordinary  times,  a  harmless  one:  now 
fatal.  .  .  .  Poor  ill-advised  Marie  Antoinette ;  with  a  woman's 
vehemence,  not  with  a  sovereign's  foresight !  It  was  so  natunlt 
yet  so  unwise.  Next  day,  in  public  speech  of  ceremony,  btf 
Majesty  declares  herself  'delighted  with  Thursday.'" 

And  here  to  set  against  this  is  Carlyle's  picture  of  the  mood  d 
the  people. 

"In  squalid  garret,  on  Monday  morning  Maternity  awakes,  to 
hear  children  weeping  for  bread.  Maternity  must  forth  to  the 
streets,  to  the  herb-makers  and  bakers'-queues ;  meets  there  witb 
hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympathetic,  exasperative.  0  wc  un- 
happy women !  But,  instead  of  bakers'-queues,  why  not  to  Ariato- 
crats'  palaces,  the  root  of  the  matter?  Allans !  Let  us  assemble. 
To  the  H6tel-de-Ville ;  to  Versailles.  ..." 

There  was  much  shouting  and  coming  and  going  in  Paris  before 
this  latter  idea  realized  itself.  One  Maillard  appeared  with  orp^' 
izing  power,  and  assumed  a  certain  leadership.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  particulaiiy  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  used  and  organised  this  outbreak  to  secure  the  king) 
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I  be  could  slip  away  —  as  Charles  I  did  to  Oxford  —  to  begin 
war.    As  the  afternoon  wore  oD;  the  procession  started  on 
hi  ik^VD  nule  tramp.  .  .  , 
Agiiii  we  quote  Carlyle : 

"Bfaillard  has  halted  his  draggled  Menads  on  the  last  hill-top; 
iiid  now  Versailles,  and  the  Ch&teau  of  Versailles,  and  far  and 
wkfe  the  inheritance  of  Royalty  opens  to  the  wondering  eye 
Ptroni  far  on  the  right,  over  Marly  and  Saint-Germain-en-Laye ; 
nMiDci  towards  Rambouillet,  on  the  left,  beautiful  aU ;  softly  em* 
hojoingd ;  as  if  in  sadnese^  in  the  dim  moist  weather  I  And  near 
taCoR!  ua  IB  Versailles,  New  and  Old ;  with  that  broad  frondent 
cb  VermxiUeB  between  —  stately  frondent,  broad,  three 
feet  as  men  reckon,  with  its  four  rows  of  elms ;  and  then 
lllB  Chitoau  de  Versailles,  ending  in  royal  parks  and  pleasanceSi 
lleimmg  lakelets,  arbours,  labyrinths,  the  Minagerie,  and  Greikt 
mi  Little  Trianon,  High-towered  dwellings,  leafy  pleaeant 
i;  where  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  abide :  whence,  never- 
Uaek  care  cannot  be  excluded ;  whither  Menadic  hunger 
iie¥«i  now  advancing,  armed  with  pike-thyrsi  I '' 
Bain  feU  as  the  evening  closed. 

'*  Behold  the  Esplanade,  over  all  its  spacious  expanse,  is  covered 
villi  groops  of  squalid  dripping  women;  of  lank-haired  male 
OKiBtyp  armed  with  axes,  nisty  pikes,  old  muskets,  iron-shod 
ciabt  {hatimM  ferrSst  which  end  in  knives  or  swordblades,  a  kind 
tf  Oleoaporo  billhook) ;  looking  nothing  but  hungry  revolt.  The 
fain  poiini;  Oardee-du-Corps  go  caracoling  through  the  groups 
'amid  hisiftes' ;  irritating  and  agitating  what  is  but  dispersed  here 
iMwiiiita  there.  .  .  . 

'H^faananerable  squalid  women  beleaguer  the  President  and  De- 
^fatation ;  tnsbt  on  going  with  him :  has  not  his  Majesty  himself, 
tooktag  from  the  window,  sent  out  to  ask,  What  we  wanted? 
I«  and  apeech  with  the  King,'  that  was  the  answer.  Twelve 
are  clamorously  added  to  the  deputation;  and  march 
lilh  tt,  aeron  the  E^ilanade ;  through  dissipated  groups,  caracol- 
IQg  bodyguafdi  and  the  pouring  rain/' 

and  not  too  much  talking  1^'    Natural  demands. 
kamfl  alao  that  the  royal  Carriages  are  getting  yokcfi,  as 
M  for  Bfate.    Caoiageiy  rpyal  or  not,  have  verily  showed  them^ 
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sdves  at  the  back  gates.  They  even  produced,  or  quoted,  t 
written  order  from  our  Versailles  Municipality  —  which  is  a  mofr 
archie  not  a  democratic  one.  However,  Versailles  patrols  diovB 
them  in  again;  as  the  vigilant  Lecointre  had  strictly  chaiged 
them  to  do.  •  •  • 

''So  sink  the  shadows  of  ni^t,  blustering,  rainy;  and  all  pathi 
grow  dark.  Strangest  ni^t  ever  seen  in  these  regions;  p^bapi 
since  the  Bartholomew  Night,  when  Versailles,  as  Bassompiene 
writes  of  it,  was  a  chetif  chdleau. 

*'0  for  the  lyre  of  some  Orpheus,  to  constrain,  with  toudi  of 
melodious  strings,  these  mad  masses  into  Order  I  For  here  il 
seems  fallen  asunder,  in  wide-yawning  dislocation.  The  higheBk» 
as  in  down-rushing  of  a  world,  is  come  in  contact  with  the  lowest: 
the  rascality  of  France  beleaguering  the  royalty  of  France;  'ircm- 
shod  batons'  lifted  round  the  diadem,  not  to  guard  it  I  With 
denunciations  of  bloodthirsty  anti-national  bodyguards,  are  heard 
dark  growlings  against  a  queenly  name. 

"The  Court  sits  tremulous,  powerless :  varies  with  the  vaiying 
temper  of  the  Esplanade,  with  the  varying  colour  of  the  rumouis 
from  Paris.  Thick-coming  rumours ;  now  of  peace,  now  of  war. 
Necker  and  all  the  Ministers  consult ;  with  a  blank  issue.  The 
CEil-de-Boeuf  is  one  tempest  of  whispers:  We  will  fly  to  Mets; 
we  wiU  not  fly.  The  royal  carriages  again  attempt  egress  — 
though  for  trial  merely ;  they  are  again  driven  in  by  Lecointres 
patrols." 

But  we  must  send  the  reader  to  Carlyle  to  learn  of  the  coming 
of  the  National  Guard  in  the  night  under  General  Lafayette  him- 
self, the  bargaining  between  the  Assembly  and  the  King,  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  in  the  morning  between  the  bodyguard  and 
the  hungry  besiegers,  and  how  the  latter  stormed  into  the  palace 
and  came  near  to  a  massacre  of  the  royal  family.  Lafayette  and 
his  troops  turned  out  in  time  to  prevent  that,  and  timely  cartloads 
of  loaves  arrived  from  Paris  for  the  crowd. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  the  king  should  come  to  Paris. 

''Processional  marches  not  a  few  our  world  has  seen;  Roman 
triumphs  and  ovations,  Cabiric  cymbal-beatings.  Royal  progresses, 
Irish  funerals ;  but  this  of  the  French  Monarchy  marching  to  its 
bed  remained  to  be  seen.    Miles  long,  and  of  breadth  losing  itself 
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Yigueeeas,  for  all  the  neighbouring  country  crowds  to  sea. 

ftagnating  along,  like  shoreless  Lake,  yet  with  a  noise  Uke 

Eke  Babel  and  Bedlam.    A  splashing  and  a  tramping; 

hmtthizig,  uproaring,  musket-voUeying ;    the  truest  segment  of 

tn  these  latter  Ages  I    Till  slowly  it  disembogue  itself 

tite  thickening  dusk,  into  expectant  Paris,  through  a  double 

of  faces  aU  the  way  from  Passy  to  the  HdieWe-Ville* 

this:  Vanguard  of  National  troop«;  with  trains  of 
of  pikemen  and  pikewomen^  mounted  on  cannons,  on 
backney-coacbes,  or  on  foot.  .  .  .  Loaves  stuck  on  the 
points  of  bayonets,  green  boughs  stuck  in  gun-barrels.  Next,  aa 
MuKoareb,  'fifty  cart-loads  of  corn/  which  have  been  lent,  for 
pcaoi,  from  the  stores  of  Versailles.  Behind  which  follow  strag- 
ginof  Ibt  Oarde^u^Corps ;  all  humiliated,  in  Grenadier  bonneta. 
OQ  Ihaee  comes  the  royal  carriage;  come  royal  carriages; 
fortliaB  are  a  hundred  national  deputies  too,  among  whom  sits 
—  his  remarks  not  given.  Then  finally,  pell-meU,  as 
Flandre,  Swiss,  Hundred  Swiss,  other  bodyguards, 
liquids,  whosoever  cannot  get  before.  Between  and  among  all 
li^kk  mswwpiB  flows  without  limit  Saint-Antoine  and  the  Menadic 
ilkorl*  Menadic  especially  about  the  royal  carriage,  ,  .  . 
Cbfwsd  with  tricolor;  singing  ^allusive  songs ^;  pointing  with 
whsDd  to  the  royal  carriage,  which  the  allusions  hit,  and  pointing 
to  tks  ptorisbn-wagons  with  the  other  hand,  and  these  words : 
'OeiiiBft,  FHends  I  We  shall  not  want  bread  now ;  we  are  bring- 
iif  joit  llie  Baker,  the  Bakere^,  and  Baker's  boy.'  .  .  . 

**11ie  wet  day  draggles  the  tricolor,  but  the  joy  is  unextinguish- 
lUa  b  Dot  aU  weU  now?  *Ah  Madame,  natre  bonne  Reine,* 
iud  some  of  these  Strong-women  some  days  hence,  *  Ah,  Madame, 
ttr  food  Quseil,  doQ*t  be  a  traitor  any  more  and  we  will  all  love 
tml*  .  .  ." 

His  was  October  the  ebcth,  1780.  For  nearly  two  years  the 
IQFil  {iunOy  dwelt  unmolested  in  the  Tuileries.  Had  the  court 
lipl  coBLDiOD  faith  with  the  people,  the  king  might  have  died  tberei 

Fftm  1788  to  1791  the  early  Revolution  held  its  own  j  Ftaaoe 

M  limiled  monarchy,  the  king  kept  a  diminished  state  in  the 

mod  the  National  Assembly  ruled  a  country  at  peMt. 
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The  reader  who  wiU  glance  back  to  the  maps  of  Poland  we  have 
given  in  the  previous  chapter  will  realize  what  oceupied  Russia,^  i 
Prussia,  and  Austria  at  this  time.     While  Franw  experimented] 
with  a  crowned  repubLc  in  the  we^t,  the  laat  division  of  the  crowned  f 
republic  of  the  e-ast  was  in  progress,    France  could  wait. 

\Vhen  we  consider  its  inexperience,  the  conditions  under  which  i 
it  worked,  and  the  complexities  of  its  problems,  one  must  con-" 
cede  that  the  Assembly  did  a  very  remarkable  amount  of  construc- 
tive work.     Much  of  that  work  was  sound  and  still  endures,  muob 
was  experimental  and  has  been  imdone,    Sonae  was  disastrous.] 
There  was  a  clearing  up  of  the  penal  code;    torture,  arbit 
imprisonmenti  and  persecutions  for  heresy  were  abolished;   and^ 
the  ancient  provinces  of  France,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  the 
like  gave  place  to  eighty  departments.     Promotion  to  the 
ranks  in  the  army  was  laid  open  to  men  of  every  class.    An  ex^ 
cellent  and  simple  system  of  law  courts  was  set  up,  but  its  valu 
was  much  vitiated  by  having  the  judges  appointed  by  popular 
election  for  short  periods  of  time.     This  made  the  crowd  a  sort 
of  final  court  of  appeal,  and  the  judges,  like  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  were  forced  to  play  to  the  gallery.    And  the  whole*  i 
vast  property  of  the  church  was  seised  and  administered  by  the 
state ;  reUgious  establishments  not  engaged  in  education  or  worlra 
of  charity  were  broken  up,  and  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  made  i 
charge  upon  the  nation.     This  in  itself  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  the"' 
lower  clergy  in  France,  who  were  often  scandalously  underpaid 
in  comparison  with  the  richer  dignitaries.     But  in  addition  the 
choice  of  priests  and  bishops  was  made  elective,  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  idea  of  the  Roman  church,  which  centred  every- 
thing upon  the  Pope,  and  in  which  all  authority  is  from  abov 
downward.     Practically  the  National  Assembly  wanted  at  one^ 
blow  to  make  the  church  in  France  Protestant,  in  organization  if 
not  in  doctrine.     Everywhere  there  were  flisputes  and  conflicts 
between  the  stat^  priests  of  the  repubUc  and  the  recalcitrant  j 
(non-juring)  priests  who  were  loyal  to  Rome*  *  •  • 

One  curious  thing  the  NationaJ  A^embly  did  which  greatly 
weakened  its  grip  on  aflfairs.  It  decreed  that  no  member  of  the 
Assembly  should  be  an  executive  minister.  This  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  American  constitutioui  where  also  ministens  are  ; 


■ 


■^ 
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atrf  from  the  legialature.  The  British  method  has  been  to  have 
ill  mmii^rs  in  Uk^  legislative  hody,  ready  to  answer  questions  and 
aecoaal  for  their  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  their  conduct 
tf  tbe  oslioiiV  bostiiesi.  If  the  legislaUire  represents  the  sovereign 
peopli,  thesi  it  ts  Burcfy  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  be  in  the 
donl  loach  with  their  sovereign*  This  severance  of  the  legislap 
tore  ind  eacecutive  in  France  caused  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
tat  ;  the  legidature  lacked  control  and  the  executive  lacked  moral 
foree.  This  led  to  such  an  inefTectiveness  in  the  central  govem- 
flttt  tliAl  m  many  districts  at  this  time,  communes  and  towns 
vat  to  be  found  that  were  practic4illy  self-governing  communities ; 
tfcqr  accepied  or  rejected  the  commands  of  Paris  as  they  thought 
il,  didiiial  the  pa3rment  of  taxes,  and  divided  up  the  church  lands 
10  their  IcnmU  appetites* 


§10 

It  k  qtttte  pofisible  that  with  the  loyal  support  of  the  crown  and 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  the  National 
in  qntc  of  its  noisy  galleries,  its  Rouaseauism^  and  ita 
might  have  blundered  through  to  a  stable  form  of 
pHimieQlary  government  for  France,     In  Mirabeau  it  had  a 
with  dear  ideas  of  the  needs  of  the  time ;  be  knew  the 
and  the  defects  of  the  British  system,  and  apparently  he 
bd  0t  himself  to  establish  in  France  a  parallel  political  organisa* 
te  apoQ  a  wider,  more  honest  franchise.    He  had^  it  is  true,  in- 
Hgtd  in  a  sort  of  Ruritanian  flirtation  with  the  queen,  seen  her 
ftciilty,  pronounced  her  very  solemnly  the  *'only  man'*  about 
;»  and  made  rather  a  fool  of  hira^lf  in  that  matter,  but  his 
wtrt  drawn  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  scale  of  the 
■taiiB  of  the  Tuileriea.    By  his  death  in  1791  France  cer- 
one  of  her  most  constructivQ  statesmen,  and  the  National 
tiB  last  chance  of  any  co-operation  with  the  king.     When 
i  ii  a  court  there  is  tisually  a  conspiracy,  and  royalist  schemes 
foyalist  mischief-making  were  the  last  straw  in  the  balance 
die  NadoDal  Assembly.    The  royalists  did  not  care  for 
IGrabimu,  they  did  not  c^ro  for  France ;  they  wanted  to  be  back 

Elost  pantilise  of  privilege,  haughtiness,  and  limitless  ex* 
s,  ud  it  seemed  to  Ihem  that  if  only  they  could  make 
: 
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^^^K        the  government  of  the  National  Assembly  impossible,  then  by  a      1 

^^^H       sort  of  miracle  the  dry  bones  of  the  ancient  regime  would  live      J 

aeain.    Thev  had  no  sense  o£^^H 

^H 

1    I'^'^^l^.^^ 

the  other  pofisibility,  the  gulf  ol^^H 

the  republican  extremists^  that      V 

^ 

yawned  at  their  feet.                        1 

^^^^L^^ 

s 

One  June  night  in  1791,  be-       ■ 

|i     ^     J 

s- 

tween  eleven  o'clock  and  mid-       H 

night,  the  king  and  que-en  an4^^| 

m^^ 

their  two  children  slipped  out  o^^^l 

the  Tuileries  disguised^  threaded      B 

their  palpitating   way   through      V 

PariSy   circled  round  from  the       ■ 

/     <3c^^^ 

north  of  the  city  to  the  eaat,       1 

and  got  at  last  into  a  travelUng-^^H 

Z"^'               bV 

carriage  that  was  waiting  upolll^^| 

J    v^ 

§• 

the  road  to  Chalons.  They  V 
were  flying  to  the  army  of  tl]ft^^| 
east.^    The  army  of  the  eeil^^H 

V     ^^  >  i\l 

was  ^' loyal/'  that  is  to  say,  ita      fl 

ir^'^      4t          1 

general  and  officers  at  least  we-re      1 

y  1  ^7|  J 

prepared  to  betray  France  to  ^^B 
the  king  and  court.    Here  wai^^H 

^  J            i    4  M 

adventure    at    last    after    ihe^^f 

li      s  if^ 

S5- 

queen*s    heart,    and    one    caxi      H 

p3        \ll1 

understand  the  pleasurable  ex-      1 

f         & 

citemcnt  of  the  little  party  <ii^^| 

>                                              B* 

the  n)ile8  lengthened  betweei^^H 
themselves    and    Paris.    Away^^H 

•3    ^ 

?* 

iv 

Itl 

g|pi  1 

deep  bows,  and  the  kisBiiig  a^^^| 

ji  \ 

hands.    Then  back  to  Vcr8aiUoe^^| 

\     ^j& 

A  little  shnoting  of  tiie  mob  t]|^^| 

^v        Sjfef^ 

o- 

Paris  —  artilleryp    if    need    1m.^^| 

1  A^^  A 

A  few  executions  —  but  not  of      ■ 

T^ 

S  l_    ^^     ""'r 

the  sort  of  people  who  maltjec^^H 

^^1        A  Wliite  Terror  for  a  few  months.    Then  alt  would  be  iPel^H 

^^^1              >  CArl>'Wit  •!  his  b««t  on  Uiit  m^U  FrtncK  ii^e«oJttli<m.  book  iv»  ohap*.  Iv  lad  T.         V 
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IVflift|i8  CkkHme  migbt  retara  too,  villi  fnA  finmciAl 

He  wms  busy  just  then  g&tlieriiig  auppott  among  Iht 

mmtk  pnnott.    Tbefv  wwn  a  lot  of  ehmlMtix  lo  rebttiU,  bol 

peopb  who  btinit  Ifaem  doini  ooidd  baldly  <wniilfcin  il  tbo 

of  fghtrifcting  them  pnarod  niher  baiYilr  iqioa  thm  pim^ 

AH  iaeb  bright  antieiiMitkMis  w^t  cnieOy  dashed  thai  night  at 
f  inBDiap  The  Idng  had  been  ncogniied  at  Sainte  MoDohoilld  hf 
Ihalaiidlard  of  the  port  hoctae,  and  aa  the  oi^t  fell,  the  eaatward 
loadi  daltered  with  galkipixig  meneogera  rouug  the  eoantiy, 
iod  trytng  to  interoept  the  fugttiTea.  Then  were  Creah  howea 
ggjfiiii;  m  the  upper  village  of  Var^mes  —  the  yoiiiig  officer  in 
iyv|a  had  grreo  the  king  tip  for  the  night  and  gone  to  bed  — 
vhib  for  half  an  hour  in  the  lower  viUage  the  poor  king,  dii^giiiaed 
IB  a  vaklt  iSfputed  with  hia  portillions.  who  had  expeeted  relieis 
in  Ifaa  lower  village  and  refused  to  go  further.  Fim^*  they  ran* 
auiHiil  to  go  on.  They  consented  too  late.  The  little  party 
laond  the  postmaster  from  Sainte  Meaehonld,  who  had  ridden 
past  wUb  the  postillions  wrangled*  and  a  number  of  worthy  m^ 
pnhlirana  of  Varennea  whom  he  had  gathered  together,  awaiting 
tfam  at  the  bridge  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The 
fcridlfB  was  barrieaded*  Muskets  were  thrust  into  the  carriage: 
^our  paaaports?  " 

The  king  surreodeffed  without  a  sbugi^  The  little  party  was 
Iritan  into  the  bouse  of  some  Ttttsfe  fnnetionafy.  '*WcU/*  said 
the  kingt  "here  you  haTe  meV*  Also  he  remarked  that  he  was 
At  dinner  be  commended  the  wine,  ''quite  exeeOenft 
What  the  queen  said  is  not  reoorded  There  were  royalisk 
tfoopa  at  hand,  but  they  attempted  no  rescue*  The  tocsin  began 
to  ling,  and  the  riUage  "illuminated  itself/'  to  guard  against 


A  Tory  erestfaBsn  eoachload  of  royalty  returned  to  Paris  and 
leeeiTad  bgp  vast  crowds  —  in  wiknm.  The  word  had  gone 
Corlh  that  whoever  insulted  the  king  should  be  thrashed,  and  who* 
applauded  him  should  be  kilted.  *  *  . 
It  was  only  after  this  foolish  exploit  that  the  idea  of  a  republic 
hold  of  the  French  mind*  Before  this  flight  to  Varennes  there 
waa  no  doubt  much  abstract  republican  sentiment,  but  there  waa 
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scarcely  any  expressed  disposition  to  abolish  manarchy  in  Fhuieeu 
Even  in  July,  a  month  after  the  fli^t,  a  great  meetii^  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  supporting  a  petition  for  the  dethronement  of 
the  king,  was  dispersed  by  the  authorities,  and  many  peo|de  weie 
killed.  But  such  displays  of  firmness  could  not  prevent  the  lesson 
of  that  flight  soaking  into  men's  minds.  Just  as  in  IgnglAfiH  ja 
the  days  of  Charles  I,  so  now  in  France  men  realised  that  the 
king  could  not  be  trusted  —  he  was  dangerous.  The  JaooUns, 
the  extreme  repubUcan  party,  grew  rapidly  in  strength.  Their 
leaders,  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
group  of  impossiUes  on  the  extreme  left,  began  to  dominate  the 
National  Assembly. 

These  Jacobins  were  the  equivalents  of  the  American  radicals^ 
men  with  untrammelled  advanced  ideas.  Thar  strength  lay  in 
Ihe  fact  that  they  were  unencumbered  and  downii^t.  They 
were  poor  men  with  nothing  to  lose.  The  party  of  moderation, 
of  compromise  with  the  reUcs  of  the  old  order,  was  led  by  sudi 
men  of  established  position  as  General  Lafayette,  the  general 
who  had  conmianded  the  French  troops  in  America,  and  Mira- 
beau,  an  aristocrat  who  was  ready  to  model  himself  on  the  rich 
and  influential  aristocrats  of  England.  But  RobesfMeire  was  a 
needy  but  clever  young  lawyer  from  Arras,  whose  most  precious 
possession  was  his  faith  in  Roiisseau;  Danton  was  a  scarcely 
more  wealthy  barrister  in  Paris,  one  of  those  big  roaring  gesticu- 
lating Frenchmen  who  are  in  normal  times  the  heroic  loud-talkeis 
of  provincial  cafds;  Marat  was  an  older  man,  a  Swiss  of  very 
great  scientific  distinction,  but  equally  unembarrassed  by  poa- 
sessions.  On  Marat's  scientific  standing  it  is  necessaiy  to  lay 
stress  because  there  is  a  sort  of  fashion  among  English  writers  to 
misrepresent  the  leaders  of  great  revolutionary  movements  as 
ignorant  men.  This  gives  a  false  view  of  the  mental  procesaea 
of  revolution;  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  correct  it. 
Marat,  we  find,  was  conversant  with  English,  Spanish,  Gennan, 
and  Italian ;  he  had  spent  several  years  in  Ekigland,  he  was  made 
an  honorary  M.D.  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  had  published  some  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  science  in  English.  Both  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Goethe  were  greatly  interested  in  his  work  in  jphymcs. 
This  is  the  man  who  is  called  by  Carlyle  "rabid  dog,"  "atrodous," 
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^KpuUd,"  End  "Dog-leech **  —  this  last  by  way  of  tribute  to  bis 

The  revolution  called  Marat  to  politico,  and  his  earliest  con- 
tribtttkme  to  the  great  discussion  were  fine  and  ^ne.  There  waa 
i  prevmlent  delusion  in  France  that  England  was  a  land  of  liberty* 
Bh  TMeau  de^  vices  de  la  consHtulian  d'Angleterre  showed  the 
reaBiies  of  the  English  position.  His  last  years  were  maddened 
by  ao  afanoat  intolerable  akin  disease  which  he  caught  while  hiding 
nuere  of  Paris  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  denunciation 
Uilg  as  a  traitor  after  the  flight  to  Varennes,  Only  by 
Btting  m  a  hot  bath  could  be  collect  his  mind  to  write*  He  had 
Iff^aied  hardly  and  suffered,  and  he  became  hard;  never- 
he  stands  out  in  history  as  a  man  of  rare,  unblemished 
f.  Hie  poverty  seems  particularly  to  have  provoked  the 
I  qI  Carlyle. 

^What  a  road  he  has  travelled ;  and  sits  now,  about  half-past 

Mvoi  of  the  clock,  stewing  in  slipper-bath  \  sore  afflicted ;   ill  of 

Revoliition  Fever.  .  .  .     Excessively  sick  and  worn,  poor  man: 

wilh  preciedy  elevenpence  half  penny  of  ready-money,  in  paper ; 

«Hb  dipper-bath ;   strong  three-footed  stool  for  writing  on,  the 

vhfle:  and  a  squalid  Washerwoman  for  his  sole  household  .  .  . 

ttal  a  his  dvic  establishment  in  Medical-School  Street ;   thither 

led  not  deewbere  baa  his  road  led  him.  .  .  .    Hark»  a  rap  again  I 

A  BHMcal  woman's  voice,  refuatng  to  be  rejected :  it  is  the  Cito- 

jmm  who  would  do  France  a  eervice.    Marat,  recognizing  from 

eiliiiii,  mm,  Admit  her«    Chariotto  Corday  is  admitted/' 

Ihe  youiKg  heroine  —  for  republican  leaders  are  fair  game,  and 
iteraBaasine  are  neceesarily  heroines  ami  their  voices  '' musical '' 
*^  offered  to  give  him  some  neoeeaary  information  about  the  coun- 
te-r«vnlulioci  at  CaeQ«  and  as  he  was  occupied  in  making  a  note 
^kr  facta,  abe  etabbed  him  with  a  largte  sheath  knife  (1792).  .  . 
Bedi  was  the  quality  of  most  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
^liqr  mm^  snen  of  no  property  —  untethered  men.  They  were 
Mn  tfinociaied  and  more  elemental,  thejefore,  than  any  other 
^tfif ;  and  tb^  were  ready  to  push  the  ideas  of  freedom  and 
i|Brillgr  to  a  logieal  extremity.  Tbeir  standards  of  patriolie 
^ite  weve  htg^  and  barah.  There  was  something  inhuman  even 
b  their  humanitariaii  seal.    They  saw  without  humour  the  die- 
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position  of  the  moderates  to  ease  things  down,  to  keep  the  common 
folk  just  a  Uttle  needy  and  respectful,  and  royalty  (and  men  of 
substance)  just  a  Uttle  respected.  They  were  blinded  by  the 
formulsB  of  Rousseauism  to  the  historical  truth  that  man  is  by  na- 
ture oppressor  and  oppressed,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly  by  law, 
education,  and  the  spirit  of  love  in  the  world  that  men  can  be 
made  happy  and  free. 

And  while  in  America  the  f ormuke  of  eighteenth-century  democ- 
racy were  on  the  whole  stimulating  and  helpful  because  it  was 
already  a  land  of  open-air  practical  equaUty  so  far  as  white  men 
were  concerned,  in  France  these  formulsB  made  a  very  heady  and 
dangerous  mixture  for  the  town  populations,  because  considerable 
parts  of  the  towns  of  France  were  slums  full  of  dispossessed,  de- 
moralized, degraded,  and  bitter-spirited  people.  The  Parisian 
crowd  was  in  a  particularly  desperate  and  dangerous  state,  because 
the  industries  of  Paris  had  been  largely  luxury  industries,  and 
much  of  her  employment  parasitic  on  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
fashionable  life.  Now  the  fashionable  world  had  gone  over  the 
frontier,  travellers  were  restricted,  business  disordered,  and  the 
city  full  of  unemployed  and  angry  people. 

But  the  royalists,  instead  of  realizing  the  significance  of  these 
Jacobins  with  their  dangerous  integrity  and  their  dangerous  grip 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  mob,  had  the  conceit  to  think  they 
could  make  tools  of  them.  The  time  for  the  replacement  of  the 
National  Assembly  under  the  new-made  constitution  by  the 
"Legislative  Assembly"  was  drawing  near;  and  when  the  Jaco- 
bins, with  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  moderates,  proposed  to  make 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  ineligible  for  the  legisla- 
tive Assembly,  the  royalists  supported  them  with  great  glee,  and 
carried  the  proposal.  They  perceived  that  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, so  clipped  of  all  experience,  must  certainly  be  a  politicaUy 
incompetent  body.  They  would  "extract  good  from  the  excess 
of  evil,"  ^  and  presently  France  would  fall  back  helpless  into  the 
hands  of  her  legitimate  masters.  So  they  thought.  And  the 
royaUsts  did  more  than  this.  They  backed  the  election  of  a  Jaco- 
bin as  Mayor  of  Paris.  It  was  about  as  clever  as  if  a  man  brought 
home  a  hungry  tiger  to  convince  his  wife  of  her  need  of  him. 

iWiriath. 
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Tbere  ttood  another  body  ready  at  hand  with  which  these  royalists 
did  not  reckon,  far  better  equipped  than  the  court  to  step  in  and 
lake  the  place  of  an  inefiFective  Legislative  Assembly,  and  that  was 
tbe  strongly  Jacobin  Commune  of  Paris  installed  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Viife. 

So  far  France  had  been  at  peace*  None  of  her  neighbours  had 
Ailacked  her,  because  she  appeared  to  be  weakening  herself  by  her 
iQiemal  diasenaioiis.  It  was  Poland  that  suffered  by  the  distrac* 
tion  of  France.  But  there  seemed  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
instill  and  threaten  her,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  later  partition 
at  their  convenience.  At  PiUnitZi  in  179 1»  the  IQng  of  Prussia 
and  the  Elmperor  of  Austria  met ^  and  issued  a  declaration  ^  that  the 
fistofmljon  of  order  and  monarchy  in  France  was  a  matter  of 
htereit  to  all  sovereigns.  And  an  army  of  emigrds,  French  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  an  army  largely  of  ofiBcers^  was  allowed  to  accu* 
mttkie  doee  to  the  frontier. 

It  was  Fnmoe  that  declared  war  against  Austria.  The  mo- 
ttT«B  of  those  who  supported  this  step  were  conflicting.  Many 
ffpyMicans  wanted  it  because  they  wished  to  see  the  kindred 
peo|ik  df  Belgium  liberated  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  Many 
Rqraliata  wanted  it  betiause  they  saw  in  war  a  possibility  of  reetor- 
iof  the  pnsstige  of  the  crown.  Marat  opposed  it  bitterly  in  his 
pipor  h'Ami  du  Periple^  because  he  did  not  want  to  see  republican 
iotliitsiaaii  turned  into  war  fever.  His  instinct  warned  him  of 
Kapoleoe.  On  April  20thj  1792,  the  king  came  down  to  the  A»^ 
•onbly  and  proposed  war  amidst  great  applause. 

The  war  began  disa/*trou.Hly,  Three  French  armies  entered 
IHghinit  two  were  badly  beaten,  and  the  third,  under  Lafayette, 
i«tf«aied*  Then  Pruasta  deetared  war  in  support  of  Austria,  and 
Vbm  aSiad  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  prepared  to  invade 
fnsket^  The  duke  issued  one  of  the  most  foolish  proclamations 
ia  Uilory ;  he  was^  he  said,  invading  France  to  restore  the  royal 

>Tlw  Dprlftntioa  ol  PUIfiitj  wm  m  diplomAtk  dlmordli  lltel  fiulwd.  Oftal 
Bdlrfa  lad  difiaJtriy  tdtiBBd  to  inlenrano  in  (svour  of  tli*  Frsndi  noaaroby,  mnd 
JslriHi  rtiliwmiBAip  propoitd  to  a»ir»  th«  eoll^ctlv*  tmem  ei  EuropiAB  aioo* 
tPfftr  hy  m  wmdJai  maaommmml  of  ^rmp^Uty  wiih  tha  Wiwoxh  Poiirtoaa,  M* 
hw  «  fwovlio  tliM  unanimity  ihoiild  b*  mcktnd  bafotv 

iVwitb  opixiEod  (tad  aioift  hittomaa)  oooowlnlad  oa  iha  i 
.—  P.O. 
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authority.  Any  further  indignity  shown  the  king  he  threatened 
to  visit  upon  the  Assembly  and  Paris  with  "military  execution.'' 
This  was  surely  enou^  to  make  the  most  royalist  Frendunan  a 
repubUcan  —  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  new  phase  of  revolution,  the  Jacobin  revolution,  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  this  proclamation.  It  made  the  L^islative 
Assembly,  in  which  orderly  republicans  (Girondins)  and  rpyalists 
prevailed,  it  made  the  government  which  had  put  down  that  re- 
publican meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  hunted  Marat  into 
the  sewers,  impossible.  The  insurgents  gathered  at  the  Hdtd  de 
Ville,  and  on  the  tenth  of  August  the  Commune  launched  an  attack 
on  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  king  behaved  with  a  clumsy  stupidity,  and  with  that  dis- 
regard for  others  which  is  the  prerogative  of  kings.  He  had 
with  him  a  Swiss  guard  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  as  well  as  Na- 
tional Guards  of  uncertain  loyalty.  He  held  out  vaguely  untfl 
firing  began,  and  then  he  went  off  to  the  adjacent  Assemb^  to 
place  himself  and  his  family  under  its  protection,  leaving  his  Swiss 
fighting.  No  doubt  he  hoped  to  antagonize  Assembly  and  Com- 
mune, but  the  Assembly  had  none  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  royal  refugees  were  placed  in  a  box  reserved 
for  journalists  (out  of  which  a  small  room  opened),  and  there  they 
remained  for  sixteen  hours  while  the  Assembly  debated  their  fate. 
Outside  there  were  the  sounds  of  a  considerable  battle;  every 
now  and  then  a  window  would  break.  The  unfortunate  Swiss 
were  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  because  there  was  now 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  Assembly  had  no  stomach  to  back  the  government's  action 
of  July  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  fierce  vigour  of  the  Com- 
mune dominated  it.  The  king  found  no  comfort  whatever  in  the 
Assembly.  It  scolded  him  and  discussed  his  "suspension."  The 
Swiss  fought  until  they  received  a  message  from  the  king  to  deidst, 
and  then  —  the  crowd  being  savagely  angry  at  the  needless  blood- 
shed and  out  of  control  —  they  were  for  the  most  part  massacred. 

The  long  and  tedious  attempt  to  "Merovingianize"  Louis,  to 
make  an  honest  crowned  republican  out  of  a  dull  and  inadaptable 
absolute  monarch,  was  now  drawing  to  its  tragic  close.  The 
Conmiune  of  Paris  was  practically  in  control  of  France.    The 
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tire  AaaenMy  —  which  had  apqiarently  undergone  a  chaiigQ 
of  lieari  —  decreed  that  the  king  was  suspended  from  his  office, 
him  in  the  Temple,  replaced  him  by  an  executive  com- 
mid  summoned  a  National  Convention  to  frame  a  new 
ffumililiiliiin 

The  tenflkiD  of  patriotic  and  republican  France  waa  now  becom- 
ing intolenible.    Such  armies  as  she  had  were  rolling  back  belp^ 
hmif  toward  Paris.    Longwy  had  faQen,  the  great  fortress  of 
Vnrdini  foQowed,  and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  stop  the  march  of 
the  allies  upon  the  capital.    The  sense  of  royalist  treachery  rose 
to  paaie  cnielfy.    At  any  rate  the  royalists  had  to  be  silenced 
and  stifled  and  scared  out  of  sight.    The  Commune  set  itself  to 
bimt  out  every  royalist  that  could  be  found,  until  the  prisons  of 
fuu  were  full*    Danton  incited  the  crowd  against  the  prisoners^ 
Ifarai  saw  the  danger  of  a  massacre.     Before  it  was  too  late 
it  tried  to  secure  the  establishment  of  emergency  tribunals  to 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty  in  this  miscellaneous  collection 
hmsti  suspects,  and  harmless  gentlefolk.    He  was  disre- 
pfded,  and  early  in  September  the  inevitable  massacre  occurred. 
Soddeiily,  fii^t  at  one  prison  and  then  at  others,  bands  of  in- 
•niBDta  took  poseeesion.    A  sort  of  rough  court  was  constituted, 
aad  oiitaide  gathered  a  wild  mob  armed  with  sabres,  pikes,  and 
aies.    One  by  one  the  prisoners,  men  and  women  alike,  were  led 
oat  from  thw  oeUs^  questioned  brieBy,  pardoned  with  the  cry  of 
•^Vtv*  la  Nation/*  or  thrust  out  to  the  mob  at  the  gates.    There 
tlie  erowd  jostled  and  fought  to  get  a  slash  or  thrust  at  a  victim* 
Hie  eoodeouied  were  stabbed,  hacked,  and  beaten  to  death,  their 
heads  hewn  off,  stuck  on  pikes,  and  carried  about  the  town,  their 
tarn  bodies  thrust  aside.     Among  others,  the  Princ^ee  de  Lam* 
whom  the  king  and  queen  had  left  behind  in  the  Tuileriee» 
Her  head  was  carried  on  a  pike  to  the  Temple  for  the 
^oeen  %o  see. 

In  llie  queen's  ceD  were  two  National  Guards.  One  would 
Ittfe  had  her  look  out  and  eae  tUa  grisly  sight.  The  other,  in 
VJty,  would  not  lei  her  do  bo. 

Even  as  this  red  tn^jddy  wm  soiag  on  in  Paris,  the  Frsndi  geo- 
trai  Danottries,  who  bad  nishad  an  army  from  Flaodeis  into  the 
of  the  Argonne,  was  holding  up  the  advance  of  the  alliee 
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beyond  Vodun.  On  S^itanbo*  20th  occurred  a  battle,  mainljr 
an  artillery  encounter,  at  Valmy.  A  not  veiy  reaoluie  Ptunian 
advance  was  checked/  the  French  infantry  stood  firm,  their 
artillery  was  better  than  the  aUied  artillery.  For  ten  days  after 
this  repulse  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  hesitated,  and  iben  he  began 
to  fall  back  towards  the  Rhine.    This  battle  at  Yalmy  —  it  was 


little  more  than  a  cannonade  —  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
in  the  world's  history.  The  Revolution  was  saved.  The  National 
Convention  met  on  September  2l8t,  1792,  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed a  republic.  The  trial  and  execution  of  the  king  followed 
with  a  sort  of  logical  necessity  upon  these  things.  He  died  rather 
as  a  symbol  than  as  a  man.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
with  him ;   poor  man,  he  cumbered  the  earth.    PYance  could  not 

'  The  aour  srmpes  of  CbamiMigne  spread  dysentery  in  the  Prussian  army.     P.  Q. 
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111  him  00  lo  hearten  the  emignuitai  oomld  not  keep  him  hanahai 
al  hooie;  his  ^dsteoce  threAteoed  her«  Mant  had  iiif<ed  this 
trial  rttmitiiamift  yel  nilh  thai  aeid  deamnB  of  his  he  wotdd  nol 
hare  tha  king  charted  with  any  offence  ooounitted  before  he  agned 
the  OQMtiiuliaiif  because  before  then  he  waa  a  real  mooareh,  atiper- 
ttg^  aad  so  irtcapahle  of  beiiig  ilfegaL  Nor  would  Hamt  pennit 
attacks  ttpoo  the  kxQg'i  ootinaet.  .  .  .  Thioiti^boitt  Marat  played 
a  billflr  aod  yel  often  a  just  part ;  he  waa  a  great  man,  a  fine  mtel* 
igneeb  id  a  skm  of  fire ;  wniog  with  that  ocgaoie  hale  in  the  blood 
thai  ia  not  a  prodact  of  the  mind  but  of  the  body. 
Louia  waa  beheaded  m  Janqaiyi  1793*    He  was  gmDotined  — 

MB|ifaiet  the  prerkme  Atagmi  the  giiilloltne  had  been  in  use  aa  the 

^^■eial  iastnuneiit  in  Prendi  eiBculiuiia. 

^^Diaiitoo,  in  his  leonine  rAfe»  was  irery  fine  upon  this  occasioii. 

^^■he  kso^gi  of  Eutope  would  ^K^ii— ig*  us/'  he  roared.    '^We 
Vwv  Ifam  the  head  of  a  kingr 

111 

And  DOW  followed  a  strange  phase  in  the  histoiy  of  the  fVench 

pn|diu    Hiere  amee  a  great  Same  of  enthnsiaam  for  fYance  and 

the  RepobGe.    There  waa  to  be  an  end  to  cumpruunae  at  homo 

aad  abroad ;  at  homo  loyaUsIa  and  overy  form  of  disloyally  were 

la  be  atamped  out ;  abroad  Fraooe  was  to  be  the  protector  and 

of  an  rsfolotioiKriea.    All  Ebrope,  all  the  world,  wm  lo 

repoblieatt.    The  youth  of  IVanee  pouted  into  the  Ba- 

armies ;  a  new  aod  wooderftd  aoag  spread  thnMigh  the 

m  aoi«  that  stiB  warma  the  blood  hke  wme,  the  ManwiWsisa 

that  chaal  and  the  kaping  coiomns  of  Fkeodi  bayoacla 

latteaDy  served  guns  the  foreign  armiea  tolled 

before  the  end  of  17V2  the  French  armies  had  gone  far  be* 

lbs  utmost  achieiremeota  of  Louis  XIV ;  ererywheie  they 

on  foreign  aoQ.     They  were  in  Bruss^,  they  had  owran 

,  they  had  raided  to  BIqreoee;  th^  had  seiaed  the  Scheklt 

fmm  Hoflaiid.    Then  the  French  Government  did  an  unwiae  thing. 

It  bd  basQ  erasprratiid  by  the  expuUoo  of  its  tepreaentatam 

upon  the  eneutkai  of  Loda,  and  it  deelared  war 

It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do.  beeanse  the  revohi- 

iaa  which  had  gtren  Fhmce  a  new  fnlhiislastie  infanliy  and  a 
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brilliant  artillery,  released  from  its  aristocratic  officers  and  many 
cramping  traditions/  had  destroyed  the  discipline  of  its  navy,  aiKi 
the  English  were  supreme  upon  the  sea.  And  this  provocation 
imited  all  England  against  France,  whereas  there  had  been  at 
first  a  very  considerable  liberal  movement  in  Great  Britain  in 
sympathy  with  the  revolution.  It  robbed  France  of  her  one 
prospective  ally.* 

Of  the  fight  that  France  made  in  the  next  f e^  years  against  a 
European  coalition  we  cannot  tell  in  any  detail.  She  drove  the 
Austrians  for  ever  out  of  Belgium,  and  made  Holland  a  republic. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  frozen  in  the  Texel,  surrendered  to  a  handful  of 
cavalry  without  firing  its  guns.  For  some  time  the  French  thrust 
towards  Italy  was  himg  up,  and  it  was  only  in  1796  that  a  new 
general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  led  the  ragged  and  hungry  rqnib- 
lican  armies  in  triumph  across  Piedmont  to  Mantua  and  VenNia. 
An  OuUine  of  History  cannot  map  out  campaigns ;  but  of  the  new 
quality  that  had  come  into  war,  it  is  boimd  to  take  note.  The 
old  professional  armies  had  fought  for  the  fighting,  as  slack  as 
workers  paid  by  the  hour;  these  wonderful  new  armies  fouj^t 
hungry  and  thirsty,  for  victory.  Their  enemies  called  them  the 
"New  French."  Says  C.  F.  Atkinson,'  "What  astonished  the 
Allies  most  of  all  was  the  number  and  the  velocity  of  the  Re- 
publicans. These  improvised  armies  had  in  fact  nothing  to  delay 
them.  Tents  were  unprocurable  for  want  of  money,  untranqwrt- 
able  for  want  of  the  enormous  number  of  wagons  that  would  have 
been  required,  and  also  unnecessary,  for  the  discomfort  that 
would  have  caused  wholesale  desertion  in  professional  armies  was 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  men  of  1793-4.  Supplies  for  armies  of 
then  imheard-of  size  could  not  be  carried  in  convoys,  and  the 
French  soon  became  familiar  with  'living  on  the  coimtry.'  Thus 
1793  saw  the  birth  of  the  modem  system  of  war  —  rapidity  of 

1  The  intelligenoe  of  the  French  army  of  the  Revolution  was  largely  due  to  a 
period  of  intelligent  military  thinking  and  writing  which  set  in  among  French 
floldiers  after  the  defeats  of  the  army  of  Louis  XV  in  the  Seven  Years  War.  Ni^xh 
leon  himself  was  full  of  traces  of  this  inspiration.  —  P.  G. 

*  I  cannot  agree  that  England  was  ever,  at  any  moment,  *'a  prospective  ally** 
of  France.  There  was  a  deep  divergence  of  interests ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  Pitt  and  the  Whig  nobles  being  in  any  way  the  allies  of  the  France  of  1793.  — 
£.  B. 

*  In  his  article,  "French  Revolutionary  Wars,"  in  the  Encydopofdia  BrUanniea^ 
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tt  fuU  development  or  national  strength,  bivouaee,  req- 

and  force  as  against  cautious  mancBuvring^  small  pro- 

annies,  tents  and  full  rations,  and  chicane.    The  first 

ipjircwmtcd  the  decision-compeUing  spirit^  the  second  the  spirit 

of  risking  little  to  gain  a  little.  .  .  ." 

And  while  these  ragged  hosts  of  enthusiasts  were  chanting  the 
UifwDaise  and  fighting  for  la  France^  manifestly  never  quite 
dear  in  Ibeir  minds  whether  they  were  looting  or  Liberating  the 
eouiilrm  into  which  they  poured,  the  republican  enthusiasm  in 
Plarit  was  spending  itself  in  a  far  k^ss  glorious  fashion.  Marati 
the  one  man  of  commanding  intelligence  among  the  Jacobins,  was 
ftmotio  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  presently  he  was  mtu'- 
Danton  was  a  series  of  patriotic  thunderstorms ;  the  stead* 
Cast  fanaltcism  of  Robespierre  dominated  the  situation.  This  man 
is  difficult  to  judge ;  he  was  a  man  of  poor  physique,  naturally 
timid,  and  a  prig.  But  he  had  that  most  necessar>'  gift  for  power^ 
fiatih«  He  believed  not  in  a  god  familiar  to  men,  but  in  a  certain 
Soprame  Being,  and  that  Rousseau  was  his  prophet.  He  set  him* 
^  srit  to  save  the  Republic  as  he  conceived  it,  and  he  imagined  it 

■  eonld  be  saved  by  no  other  man  than  be*    So  that  to  keep  in  power 

■  was  to  save  the  republic  The  living  spirit  of  the  republic,  it 
^  Msnied,  bad  sprung  from  a  slaughter  of  royalists  and  the  execu- 

taoo  of  the  king.    There  were  insurrections :  one  in  the  west,  in 

ttw  diilriei  of  La  Vendue,  where  the  people  rose  against  the  con- 

^  SBriptioo  and  agsinst  the  dispossession  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and 

■  wore  kd  by  noblemen  and  priests ;  one  in  the  south,  where  Lyons 
HsbhI  MawsiHws  had  risen  and  the  royalists  of  Toulon  had  admitted 
Pas  ^^i[*^«^  and  Spanidi  garrison.    To  which  there  seemed  no  more 

dVeciual  reply  thiui  to  go  on  killing  royalists. 
^^^follitiig  cxmld  have  better  pleased  the  fierce  heart  of  the  Paris 
HHksp    The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  went  to  work,  and  a  steady 

■  ilni^tertng  began.'  The  invention  of  the  guillotine  was  oppor- 
^  tms  to  tlus  mood.    The  qtieen  was  guillotined,  most  of  Roiic^ 

piiimi^s  antagonists  were  guillotined,  atheists  who  argued  that 
there  was  no  Supn^me  Being  were  guillotined,  Danton  was  guillo- 
tised  beeaose  he  thought  there  was  too  much  guillotine ;  day  by 

tli0  iMfote  June.  1704.  there  w«re  1220  eiomttaoas;  in  ibi 
1376.  —  P.  O. 
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day,  week  by  week,  this  infernal  new  machine  chopped  off  heads 
and  more  heads  and  more.  The  reign  of  Robespierre  lived,  it 
seemed,  on  blood,  and  needed  more  and  more,  as  an  opium-taker 
needs  more  and  more  opimn. 

Danton  was  still  Danton,  leonine  and  exemplary  upon  the  guil- 
lotine.   "Danton,"  he  said,  "no  weakness  I" 

And  the  grotesque  thing  about  the  story  is  that  Robespierre  was 
indubitably  honest.  He  was  far  more  honest  than  any  of  the 
group  of  men  who  succeeded  him.  He  was  inspired  by  a  consum- 
ing passion  for  a  new  order  of  himian  life.  So  far  as  he  could 
contrive  it,  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety,  the  emergency  gov- 
ernment of  twelve  which  had  now  thrust  aside  the  Ck>nvention, 
canstnuied.  The  scale  on  which  it  sought  to  construct  was  stu- 
pendous. All  the  intricate  problems  with  which  we  still  struggle 
to-day  were  met  by  swift  and  shallow  solutions.  Attempts  were 
made  to  equaUze  property.  "Opulence,"  said  St.  Just,  "is  in- 
famous." The  property  of  the  rich  was  taxed  or  confiscated  in 
order  that  it  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  Every  man  was 
to  have  a  secure  house,  a  hving,  a  wife  and  children.  The  la- 
bourer was  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  not  entitled  to  an  advantage. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  abolish  profit  altogether,  the  rude  incen- 
tive of  most  human  commerce  since  the  beginning  of  society. 
Profit  is  the  economic  riddle  that  still  puzzles  us  to-day.  There 
were  harsh  laws  against  "profiteering"  in  France  in  1793 — 
England  in  1919  found  it  necessary  to  make  quite  similar  laws. 
And  the  Jacobin  government  not  only  replanned  —  in  eloquent 
outline  —  the  economic,  but  also  the  social  system.  Divorce  was 
made  as  easy  as  marriage ;  the  distinction  of  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate children  was  abolished.  .  .  .  A  new  calendar  was  devised, 
with  new  names  for  the  months,  a  week  of  ten  days,  and  the  like — 
that  has  long  since  been  swept  away ;  but  also  the  climisy  coinage 
and  the  tangled  weights  and  measures  of  old  France  gave  place 
to  the  simple  and  lucid  decimal  system  that  still  endures.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  proposal  from  one  extremist  group  to  abolish  God 
among  other  institutions  altogether,  and  to  substitute  the  worship 
of  Reason.  There  was,  indeed,  a  Feast  of  Reason  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  with  a  pretty  actress  as  the  goddess  of  Reason. 
But  against  this  Robespierre  set  his  face;   he  was  no  atheist. 
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'*Atbeim/*  be  aaid,  "is  aristocratic.  The  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Beioft  who  watcbea  over  oppressed  innocence  and  punishes  tri- 
mpbant  crime  is  essentially  the  idea  of  the  people/' 

So  he  guillotined  Hubert,  who  had  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Reason, 
and  all  his  party. 

A  oertain  mental  disorder  became  perceptible  in  Robespierre 
if  tim  aummer  of  1794  drew  on.    He  was  deeply  concerned  with 
ha  rdipoo.     (The  arresta  and  executions  of  suspects  were  going] 
OQ  DOW  as  briskly  as  ever.    Through  the  streets  of  Paris  every  day  i 
lumbled  the  Terror  with  ita  carts  full  of  condemned  people.)    He ' 
lndM<?afl  the  CJonvention  to  decree  that  France  believed  in  a  Su- 
pnam  Beings  and  in  that  comforting  doctrine^  the  immortality 
of  tbe  aoiiL     In  June  he  celebrated  a  great  festival,  the  festival  of 
hts  aitprefDe  Being.    There  was  a  procession  to  the  Champ  de 
Mats,  which  be  beaded,  brilliantly  arrayed,  bearing  a  gr^it  bunch  ; 
of  flowera  and  wheat  eare.    Figures  of  inflammatory  material, 
ropiaaeuting  Atheism  and  Vice,  were  solemnly  burnt;   then^  by 
mechanism,  and  with  some  slight  ereakings,  an  in- 
atatue  of  Wisdom  rose  in  their  place.    There  were 
\ — ^  Robespierre  dehvered  the   chief   one  —  but  appar** 
aotly  DO  worship.  .  .  . 

Thereafter  Robespierre  displayed  a  disposition  to  brood  aloof 
bom  affatiB.    For  a  month  he  kept  away  from  the  Convention. 

Ooe  day  in  July  he  reappeared  and  delivered  a  strange  speedi 
thai  dear^  foreshadowed  fresh  proeecutions.  ^^  Oaring  on  the 
maltitode  of  vices  which  the  torrent  of  Revolution  has  rolled 
he  eriedi  in  his  last  great  speech  in  the  Convention,  **  I 
■aedmea  trembled  le^t  I  HhouM  be  soiled  by  the  impure 
Deii^boiirfaood  of  wicked  men«  ...  I  know  that  it  is  eaay  for 
Ibe  leagued  tsrranta  of  the  world  to  overwhelm  a  single  individual;. 
bvl  I  famw  also  what  k  the  duty  of  a  man  who  can  die  in  the  d^  | 
§mM  of  humanity.'' 
Aad  ao  OD  to  vague  utterances  that  seemed  to  threaten  everyone,  I 
The  OdBveotion  heard  this  speech  in  sQence ;  then  when  a  pro- 
made  to  print  and  circulate  ii,  broke  into  a  resentful  up- 
r aod  refused  permission.  Robf^pierre  went  off  in  bitter  reami- 
lo  the  club  of  his  supporters,  and  reread  his  spe^  latkmnf 
Hial  night  was  full  of  talk  and  meetings  and  preparatiODa  for 
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the  morrow,  and  the  next  morning  the  Convention  turned  iqxm 
Robespierre.  One  Tallien  threatened  him  with  a  dagger.  When 
he  tried  to  speak,  he  was  shouted  down,  and  the  President  jinked 
the  beU  at  him.  "President  of  Assassins,"  cried  Robespierre,  "I 
demand  speech !"  It  was  refused  him.  EUs  voice  deserted  him; 
he  coughed  and  spluttered.  ''The  blood  of  Danton  chokes  him," 
cried  someone. 

He  was  accused  and  arrested  there  and  then  with  his  dbief 
supporters. 

Whereupon  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  still  stoutly  Jacobin,  rose  against 
the  Convention,  and  Robespierre  and  his  companions  were 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  their  captors.  There  was  a  ni^t 
of  gathering,  marching,  counter-marching ;  and  at  last,  about  three 
in  the  morning,  the  forces  of  the  Convention  faced  the  forces  of  the 
Conmiune  outside  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Henriot,  the  Jacobin  com- 
mander, after  a  busy  day  was  drunk  upstairs ;  a  parl^  ensued, 
and  then,  after  some  indecision,  the  soldiers  of  the  Commune 
went  over  to  the  Government.  There  was  a  shouting  of  patriotic 
sentiments,  and  someone  looked  out  from  the  H6tel  de  ViDe. 
Robespierre  and  his  last  companions  found  themselves  betrajyed 
and  trapped. 

Two  or  three  of  these  men  threw  themselves  out  of  a  window, 
and  injured  themselves  frightfully  on  the  railings  below  without 
killing  themselves.  Others  attempted  suicide.  Robespierre,  it 
seems,  was  shot  in  the  lower  jaw  by  a  gendarme.  He  was  found, 
his  eyes  staring  from  a  pale  face  whose  lower  part  was  blood. 

Followed  seventeen  hoiu«  of  agony  before  his  end.  He  q>oke 
never  a  word  during  that  time ;  his  jaw  being  boimd  up  roughly 
in  dirty  linen.  He  and  his  companions,  and  the  broken,  dying 
bodies  of  those  who  had  jumped  from  the  windows,  twenty-two 
men  altogether,  were  taken  to  the  guillotine  instead  of  the  con- 
denmed  appointed  for  that  day.  Mostly,  his  eyes  were  closed,  but, 
says  Carlyle,  he  opened  them  to  see  the  great  knife  rising  above 
him,  and  struggled.  Also  it  would  seem  he  screamed  when  the 
executioner  removed  his  bandages.  Then  the  knife  came  down, 
swift  and  merciful. 

The  Terror  was  at  an  end.  From  first  to  last  there  had  heeai 
condemned  and  executed  about  four  thousand  people. 
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B  It  wttooaaoo  io  the  immense  vitality  and  the  profound  lightness 
Bof  Ibe  Sood  of  new  ideak  and  intentions  that  the  French  Revo- 
HklliQB  Isd  releafled  into  the  world  of  practical  endeavour,  that  it 
OMild  8lil]  flow  in  a  creative  torrent  after  it  had  been  caricatured 
■ad  mocked  In  the  grotesque  personality  and  career  of  Robespierre. 
Be  tmd  tbown  its  deepest  thoughta,  he  had  displayed  anticipa- 
taoos  of  its  methods  and  conclustonSi  through  the  green  and  dis- 
lortiDg  knacs  of  hm  preposterous  vanity  and  egotism^  he  had 
and  blackened  all  it^  hope  and  promise  with  blood  and 
and  the  power  of  these  ideas  was  not  destroyed.  They 
itood  thm  wat^knaa/^  tests  of  ridiculous  and  horrible  presentation. 
After  iua  ilowiifiD,  the  Republic  still  ruled  unassailable.  Leader- 
las,  for  his  sueoMsore  were  a  group  of  crafty  or  commonplace  men, 
Ife  Ettropean  republic  struggled  on,  and  presently  fell  and  rose 
9f^n  Aod  fell  and  rose  and  still  struggles,  entangled  but  invincible. 
And  it  b  well  to  remind  the  reader  here  of  the  real  dimensions 
«f  llua  phase  of  the  Terror,  which  strikes  so  vividly  upon  the 
inviMtioii  and  which  has  therefore  been  enonnously  exaggerated 
niatiTely  to  the  reel  of  the  revolution.  From  1789  to  late  in  1791 
Ike  Prenrh  Revolution  was  an  orderly  process,  and  from  the  sum- 
flier  of  1794  the  RepubUc  was  an  orderly  and  victorious  state. 
The  Terror  was  not  the  work  of  the  whole  country,  but  of  the 
tofvii  mob  which  owed  ile  eztBtenoe  and  its  savager>'  to  the  misrule 
•ml  aodal  injustice  of  the  ancient  regime;  and  the  explosion  of 
the  Terror  oould  have  happened  only  through  the  persistent 
disloyalty  of  the  royaliste  wfaicb«  while  it  imised  the 
to  freniy*  disinclined  the  maes  of  moderate  republicans 
from  aiqr  intervention.  The  best  men  were  busy  fighting  the 
and  royalista  on  the  frontier.  Altogether,  we  must 
V  the  total  of  the  kiUed  in  the  Terrc^  amounted  to  a  few 
and  among  those  thousands  there  were  certainly  a 
of  active  antagonista  whom  the  Republic,  by  all  the 
of  that  time,  was  entitled  to  kill  It  included  such 
trattoni  and  miscUef^nakers  as  Philip^  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the 
nOais  Uayi^,  who  had  voted  for  the  demth  of  Louis  XVI.  More 
wasted  fay  the  British  generals  alone  on  the  opening  day 
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of  what  is  known  as  the  Sonime  offensive  of  July,  1016,  than    3 
the  whole  French  revolution  from  start  to  finish.    We  hear  so  mu.^ 
about  the  martyrs  of  the  French  Terror  because  they  were  notat>le 
well-connected  people,  and  because  there  has  been  a  sort  of  proj^ 
ganda  of  their  sufferings.    But  let  us  balance  against  them  in  our 
minds  what  was  going  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  world  generalise  at 
that  time.    In  Britain  and  America,  while  the  Terror  ruled  m 
France,  far  more  people  were  slaughtered  for  offences  —  veiy 
often  quite  trivial  offences  —  against  property  than  were  con- 
demned by  the  Revolutionary  TribunsJ  for  treason  against  ibd 
State.    Of  course,  they  were  very  conmion  people  indeed,  but  in 
their  rough  way  they  suffered.    A  girl  was  hung  in  Massachusetts 
in  1789  for  forcibly  taking  the  hat,  shoes,  and  buckles  of  another 
girl  she  had  met  in  the  street.^    Again,  Howard  the  philanthropist 
(about  1773)  found  a  number  of  perfectly  innocent  people  de- 
tained in  the  EngUsh  prisons  who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted, 
but  were  unable  to  pay  the  gaoler's  fees.    And  these  prisons  were 
filthy  places  imder  no  effective  control.    Torture  was  still  in  use 
in  the  Hanoverian  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  King  Geoi|p    ; 
III.    It  had  been  in  use  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  National 
Assembly.    These  things  mark  the  level  of  the  age.     It  is  not  on 
record  that  anyone  was  deUberately  tortured  by  the  French  revo- 
lutionaries during  the  Terror.    Those  few  hundreds  of  French 
gentlefolk  fell  into  a  pit  that  most  of  them  had  been  well  content 
should  exist  for  others.     It  was  tragic,  but  not,  by  the  scale  of 
universal  histor^'^,  a  great  tragedy.    The  conunon  man  in  France 
was  more  free,  better  off,  and  happier  during  the  "Terror"  than 
he  had  been  in  1787. 

The  story  of  the  Republic  after  the  sunmier  of  1794  becomes 
a  tangled  story  of  political  groups  aiming  at  everjrthing  from  » 
radical  republic  to  a  royalist  reaction,  but  pervaded  by  a  general 
desire  for  some  definite  working  arrangement  even  at  the  price  of 
considerable  concessions.  There  was  a  series  of  insurrections  rf 
the  Jacobins  and  of  the  royalists,  there  seems  to  have  been  what 
we  should  call  nowadays  a  hooligan  class  in  Paris  which  was  quite 
ready  to  turn  out  to  fight  and  loot  on  either  side ;  nevertheless  the 
C!onvention  produced  a  government,  the  Directory  of  five  members, 

>  Channing,  vol.  iii.  chap.  zviiL 
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wluch  held  France  together  for  five  ye4irs,  Tbt?  last,  mcmt  threat* 
enitig  revolt  of  all  ^  in  October,  1795^  waa  Buppr^saed  with  great 
akill  and  deoimon  l)y  a  riwinj?  younj<  general,  Nttpolenn  Bonaparte, 
The  Directory  was  victorious  abroad,  but  UDcreative  at  borne; 
ita  mejut^ers  were  far  too  anxioua  to  etiek  to  the  Hweet8  and  glories 
of  office  to  prepare  a  constitution  that  would  supersede  them, 
and  far  Uh>  di.shoaesit  to  handle  the  task  of  financial  and  economic 
reooostruction  demanded  by  the  condition  of  France.  We  need 
only  note  two  of  their  nameSy  Caniot,  who  waj9  an  honest  re  pub- 
lican t  and  BarraSp  who  wa«  conspicuously  a  rogrue.  Their  reign 
of  five  yearn  formed  a  curious  inte-rlude  in  this  history'  of  great 
ehangM*  They  took  things  as  they  found  thrni.  The  pn^pu- 
gam&st  seal  of  the  revolution  carried  the  Frexich  armies  into 
HoUand,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  south  Germany,  and  north  Italy. 
Evejywhere  kings  were  expelled  and  r  set  up.    But  such 

pfopacandbt  xeal  um  animati^  the  Din  <  .  did  not  prevent  the 
looluig  cS  the  traasurei  of  the  liberated  peopJes  to  relieve  the 
BnaMJal  embamsiment  of  the  French  Government  Their  warm 
became  leas  and  leas  the  holy  war  of  freedom,  and  more  and  more 
like  the  aggreniYt  wars  of  the  ancient  ri^me.  The  lajit  feature 
of  Grand  Monarchy  tliat  France  was  dispoaed  to  discanl  was  her 
tradition  of  foreign  poUe>%  grasping,  aggrsasive,  rciitleaa,  French* 
centred.  One  disoovem  it  still  as  vigorotia  under  the  Directorate 
MM  if  there  had  been  no  reyalntion, 

113 

The  ebb  of  this  tide  of  Revolution  in  the  world,  this  tide  which 
cfnated  the  great  Republic  of  America  and  ihnmtened  to  sub- 
all  European  monarchies,  waa  now  at  hand.  It  k  aa  if 
aoniething  had  thrust  up  from  beneath  the  surface  of  human 
affairs^  made  a  gigantic  effort,  and  spent  itself.  It  swept  man>* 
obsolesoent  and  evil  thini^  away,  but  many  evil  and  UQjttsi  tbiasi 
ranaiagd*  It  solved  many  problems,  and  ii  left  the  diiire  for 
feUowobip  and  order  face  to  fare  with  much  ▼latar  praUont  that 
It  eeemed  only  to  have  revealed.  Privilege  of  certain  typee  had 
fone,  many  ^rraanieit  much  relipoui  perseoution.  When  these 
IhtQga  of  tiie  ancienl  rdgjme  had  vanklied,  il  seened  aa  if  thejr 
bad  never  mallered.    What  did  matter  was  that  for  all  tbeir  velee 
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and  enfranchisement,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  passion  and  effort^ 
common  men  were  still  not  free  and  not  enjc^ing  an  equal  hiqn»- 
ness;  that  the  immense  promise  and  air  of  a  new  w(»ld  with 
which  the  Revolution  had  come,  remained  unfulfilled. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  wave  of  revolution  had  realised  nearly  eveiy- 
thing  that  had  been  clearly  thought  out  before  it  came.  It  was 
not  failing  now  for  want  of  impetus,  but  for  want  of  finished  ideas. 
Many  things  that  had  oppressed  mankind  were  swept  away  for 
ever.  Now  that  they  were  swept  away  it  became  apparent  bow 
unprepared  men  were  for  the  creative  opportunities  this  deannee 
gave  them.  And  periods  of  revolution  are  periods  of  action; in 
them  men  reap  the  harvests  of  ideas  that  have  grown  dming 
phases  of  interlude,  and  they  leave  the  fields  cleared  for  a 
season  of  growth,  but  they  cannot  suddenly  produce  ripened  i 
ideas  to  meet  an  unanticipated  riddle. 

The  sweeping  away  of  king  and  lord,  of  priest  and  inquisitori 
of  landlord  and  tax-gatherer  and  task-master,  left  the  mass  of  men 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with  certain  very  fundamental  aqiects 
of  the  social  structure,  relationships  they  had  taken  for  granted, 
and  had  never  reaUzed  the  need  of  thinking  hard  and  continuousbr 
about  before.  Institutions  that  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  d 
things,  and  matters  that  had  seemed  to  happen  by  the  same  sort  of 
necessity  that  brought  round  the  dawn  and  springtime,  were  dis- 
covered to  be  artificial,  controllable,  were  they  not  so  perplexingly 
intricate,  and  —  now  that  the  old  routines  were  abolished  and  done 
away  with  —  in  lu-gent  need  of  control.  The  New  [Order  found 
itself  confronted  with  three  riddles  which  it  was  quite  unprepared 
to  solve :  Property,  Currency,  and  International  Relationship. 

Let  us  take  these  three  problems  in  order,  and  ask  what  they  are 
and  how  they  arose  in  human  affairs.  Every  human  life  is  deejdy 
entangled  in  them,  and  concerned  in  their  solution.  The  rest  of 
this  history  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  the  development  of 
the  effort  to  solve  these  problems ;  that  is  to  say,  so  to  interpret 
property,  so  to  establish  currency,  and  so  to  control  intematioDal 
reactions  as  to  render  possible  a  world-wide,  progressive  and 
happy  conmiunity  of  will.  They  are  the  three  riddles  of  the 
sphinx  of  fate,  to  which  the  hiunan  commonweal  must  find  an 
answer  or  perish.^ 
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Tke  idea  of  pfoptsfly  ariaea  out  of  the  oombative  tiksliiicts  of 
Long  before  men  were  men,  the  anoeatral  ape  was 
propn^or,    Prtmitive  property  is  what  a  beast  will  fi^t  for. 
r  dec  <^  ^  bonet  the  tigress  and  her  Lair^  the  roaring  stag 
IIps  hefd,  these  are  proprietorship  blaimg.    No  more  non- 
IKWuxn  b  ooneeivable  in  8ociolog>'  than  the  term 
aommtmism."    The  Old  Man  of  the  family  tribe  of 
palaohthje  times  insisted  upon  his  proprietorship  in  his 
sad  daiUShterSy  in  his  tools,  in  his  visible  universe.    If  any 
maa  wandered  into  his  visible  universe  he  fought  him,  aod  if 
eould  he  slew  htm.    The  tribe  grew  in  the  course  of  ages,  as 
i  riiowed  convincingly  in  his  Primal  Law,  by  the  gradual 
fagr  the  Old  Man  of  the  existence  of  the  younger  men, 
their  proprietorship  in  the  wives  they  captured  from  out- 
\  the  tribe,  and  in  the  tools  and  ornaments  they  made  and  the 
they  slew.     Human  society  grew  by  a  compromise  between 
i's  property  and  that.     It  was  largely  a  compromise  and  an 
foroed  upon  men  by  the  necessity  of  driving  some  other 
\  0Ut  of  its  visible  universe.     If  the  hills  and  forests  and  streams 
not  yMir  land  or  my  land^  it  wns  because  they  had  to  be  our 
Each  of  us  would  have  preferred  to  have  it  my  land,  but 
>  would  not  work.    Id  that  case  the  other  fellows  would  have 
Society,  therefore^  is  from  its  beginnings  the  miti- 
of  ownerehip.    Ownership  in  the  beast  aod  in  the  primi* 
ras  far  more  intense  a  thing  than  it  is  in  the  civilized 
I  tiMlajr*    It  is  rooted  more  strongly  in  our  instincts  than  in 


Iba  natural  savage  and  in  the  untutored  man  tonlay  —  for 
;  m  weD  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  man  to-day  is  more  than  four 
generations  from  the  primortlinl  siavage  —  there  is  no 
to  the  sphere  of  ownership.    Wliatever  you  am  fight 
eaii  own;   women-folk,  spared  captive,  captured  beast, 
ide,  slooe  pit,  or  what  not.    As  the  community  grew  and 
;  of  law  eame  to  restrain  internecine  fighting,  men  devdopsd 
and  ready  methods  of  settling  proprietorship.    Me&  eoold 
what  they  were  the  first  to  make  or  rapture  or  claim.    It 
I  natofal  mat  a  debtee  who  could  not  pay  up  should  become 
of  his  oredttCM',    Equally  natural  was  it  that«  after 
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claiming  a  patch  of  land  (''Bags  I/'  as  the  scfaodboy  says),  a  man 
should  exact  pa3rments  and  tribute  from  anyone  dse  who  wanted 
to  use  it.  It  was  only  slowly,  as  the  possibilities  of  oi|;aniied  life 
dawned  on  men,  that  this  unhmited  property  in  anything  what- 
ever began  to  be  recognized  as  a  nuisance.  Men  found  themsdves 
bom  into  a  universe  all  owned  and  claimed,  nay  I  they  found 
themselves  bom,  owned,  and  claimed.  The  sedal  struggjies  of 
the  earlier  civilization  are  difficult  to  trace  now,  but  the  history  we 
have  told  of  the  Roman  republic  shows  a  community  waking  up 
to  the  idea  that  they  may  become  a  public  inconvenioioe  and 
should  then  be  repudiated,  and  that  the  unlimited  ownership  of 
land  is  also  an  inconvenience.  We  find  that  later  Babylonia 
severely  limited  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves,  finally,  we 
find  in  the  teaching  of  that  great  revolutionist,  Jesus  of  Nasaiefh, 
such  an  attack  upon  property  as  had  never  been  before.  Bossier 
it  was,  he  said,  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  the  owner  of  great  possessions  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
A  steady,  continuous  criticism  of  the  permissible  scope  of  property 
seems  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  world  for  the  last  twenty^five 
or  thirty  centuries.  Nineteen  hundred  years  after  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth we  find  all  the  world  that  has  come  under  the  Christian 
teaching  persuaded  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  persons. 
There  has  been  a  turn  over  in  the  common  conscience  in  that  mat- 
ter. And  also  the  idea  that ''  a  man  may  do  what  he  Ukes  with  his 
own"  was  clearly  very  much  shaken  in  relation  to  other  sorts  of 
property.  But  this  world  of  the  closing  eighteenth  century  was 
still  only  in  the  interrogative  stage  in  this  matter.  It  had  got 
nothing  clear  enough,  much  less  settled  enough,  to  act  upon.  One 
of  its  primary  impulses  was  to  protect  property  against  the  greed 
and  waste  of  kings  and  the  exploitation  of  noble  adventurers.  It 
was  to  protect  private  property  that  the  Revolution  began.  But 
its  equalitarian  formulae  carried  it  into  a  criticism  of  the  very 
property  it  had  risen  to  protect.  How  can  men  be  free  and  equal 
when  numbers  of  them  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon  and  nothing 
to  eat,  and  the  owners  will  neither  feed  nor  lodge  them  unless  they 
toil?    Excessively  —  the  poor  complained. 

To  which  riddle  the  Jacobin  reply  was  to  seii  about  "dividing 
up."    They  wanted  to  intensify  and  imiversalize  property.    Aim- 
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isig  at  the  Mine  tod  by  aoatber  route,  there  were  already  in  the 
«gttleiQlli  eoolury  oertam  i>rimitive  socialists  —  or,  to  be  more 
aael»  communints  —  who  wanted  to  ''abolish''  private  property 
aJlQirthw,  The  state  (a  democratic  state  was  of  course  undei- 
itoo4)  waa  to  own  aO  property.  It  was  only  as  themneteeoth 
^aitmy  developod  that  men  began  to  realize  that  property  was  not 
Qtm  wnpfe  thing,  but  a  great  complex  of  ownerships  of  different 
mJoBi  and  oouseqoences,  that  many  thing?  (such  as  human 
the  implements  of  an  artist,  clothing,  toothbrushes)  are 
praloimdly  and  incurably  personal  property,  and  that  there 
•#  a  VQiy  great  range  of  things,  railways,  machinery  of  various 
I,  cultivated  gardens,  pleasure-boats,  for  example,  which 
each  lo  be  oonsidered  very  particularly  to  determine  how 
iar  and  under  what  limttations  it  may  come  under  private  owner- 
9kip,  and  how  far  it  falls  into  the  public  domain  and  may  be  adminia- 
terad  and  let  out  by  the  state  in  the  collective  interest.  On  the 
praelioal  aide  these  questions  pass  into  politics,  and  the  problem 
of  malring  and  sustaining  efficient  state  administration.  They 
open  op  itiOfls  in  social  psychology,  and  interact  with  the  en- 
fparioi  of  odueaiiooal  science.  We  have  to-day  the  advantage  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  discussion  over  the  first  re\'olutionar>' 
BBUeiatian,  but  even  now  this  criticism  of  property  is  slill  a  vast 
and  pawinnite  tement  rather  than  a  seienee*  Under  the  circum- 
«laaces  it  waa  impoeatble  that  eighteenth-<-entur>*  France  should 
ai  ai^  other  spectacle  than  that  of  vague  and  confused  popn* 
a  asehing  to  dispoes^B  owners,  and  classes  of  t^naU 
i  brgs  owm^  holding  an  grimly,  demanding,  before  everything 
law,  order,  and  security,  and  seeking  to  increaae  their  indi- 
I  share  of  anything  wiiatever  that  could  be  legally  pmwfipd* 
Ckeely  connectad  with  the  vjigueness  of  men's  ideas  about  prop- 
tbe  vagueness  of  their  ideas  about  currency.  Both  the 
and  the  French  republicn  fell  into  serious  trouble  upon 
^tUi  sooire.  Heiei  again^  we  deal  with  something  that  is  nut  i^impte, 
a  tan^  of  tisagsa,  oonventiona,  laws,  and  prevalent  mental  habits^ 
out  of  whidi  arise  profaleaia  which  admit  of  no  solution  in  simple 
tarmst  and  which  yet  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  everyday  life 
ef  lim  aooununity.  The  validity  of  the  acknowledgement  a  man 
iigtvQQ  for  a  di^e  work  is  mamfsstly  of  qtute  primajy  importance 
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to  the  workmg  of  the  social  macfame.  The  growtli  of  < 
in  the  precious  metak  and  of  ooins,  until  the 
ptactieally  anireraal  that  good  money  oonld  be  tmstod  to  lunre  ili 
purdiasing  power  anyirtiere,  must  have  been  a  gndnal  one  in 
human  histcny.  And  being  fairly  estaUisfaed,  this  assuiaiice  was 
subjected  to  very  coaadenbie  strains  and  perplesitieB  fay  the 
acticm  of  govenmients  in  debasing  currency  and  in  fluLaCituiing 
paper  pnmiises  to  pay  for  the  actual  metallic  coins.  Eveiy  age 
produced  a  number  ci  ckver  peopk  intelligent  enoq^  to  lealiae 
the  oppcnrtunities  fcH*  onart  op^^tions  afforded  fay  the  cmnplex 
of  faiths  and  ficti<ms  upcm  whidi  the  money  system  rested,  and 
sufficient^  unsound  nuHally  to  give  their  best  energies  to  growing 
rich  and  so  getting  peopk  to  w<vk  for  them,  throu|^  tridm  and 
tampering  with  gcdd,  coinage,  and  credit.  So  soon  as  serious 
political  and  social  dislocatiiHi  occurred,  the  UMMiey  medianism 
began  to  work  stiffly  and  inaccurately.  The  United  States  and 
the  French  Republic  both  started' their  careers  in  a  fdiaae  of 
financial  difficulty.  Eversrwhere  governments  had  been  bcNrrow- 
ing  and  issuing  paper  promises  to  pay  interest,  more  interest  than 
diey  could  conveniently  raise.  Both  revolutions  led  to  mudi 
desperate  public  spending  and  borrowing,  and  at  the  same  tame 
to  an  interruption  of  cultivation  and  production  that  further 
diminished  real  taxable  wealth.  Both  governments,  being  unable 
to  pay  their  way  in  gold,  resorted  to  the  issue  of  paper  mon^r, 
promising  to  pay  upon  the  security  of  undeveloped  land  (in  Amer- 
ica) or  recently  confiscated  church  lands  (France).  In  both  cases 
the  amoimt  of  issue  went  far  beyond  the  confidence  oi  men  in  the 
new  security.  Grold  was  called  in,  hidden  by  the  cunning  ones, 
or  went  abroad  to  pay  for  imports ;  and  people  found  themselves 
with  various  sorts  of  bills  and  notes  in  the  place  of  coins,  all  of 
imcertain  and  diminishing  value. 

However  complicated  the  origins  of  currency,  its  practical 
effect  and  the  end  it  has  to  serve  in  the  community  may  be  stated 
roughly  in  simple  terms.  The  money  a  man  receives  for  his  work 
(mental  or  bodily)  or  for  relinquishing  his  property  in  some  con- 
sumable good,  must  ultimately  be  able  to  purchase  for  him 
for  his  use  a  fairly  equivalent  amount  of  consumable  goods. 
(^'Consumable  goods"  is  a  [du-ase  we  would  have  understood  in 
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forth.)    WImi  rieryuoc  in  m  ccmmtmity  is  \ 
llMi  the  moesr  wifl  aot  deicfioimle  n 

—  lad  tiie  ihtolmliun  «f  ■oods  bgr  Imfe  — teiii  m 
kflshk?^  aod  wtMiw^iwj  stated  Tbn  aen  wiD  work  chmfdlf , 
Md  oalr  ^Imi*  The  inpenlm  need  far  thai 
aeoritf  €f  miicii^j  0  Ife  feosd  datum  from  vUch  Ife  \ 
ilQ^f  aad  eootnil  of  cormic^r  must  begm.  B^t  ttoder  the  most 
iiyde  eoodHkiM  there  will  ahmn  be 
vihML    Thenm  Cotilaf  Mksbfei 

md  m  TmriouB  eoimtnes  wies  trom  rear  to  year  and  Erom 
19  aeaaoii;  nttnmii  at  pnJbMf  a  laoae  of  pkoty 
with^n«;  withaiiaiemi 
mtammtf  hhIm  there  is  also  an  tncreaae  to  the  amoimt  of  cur- 
mcy.  0^  the  other  haiid«  it  there  10  a  dimiiinlioti  in  the  prodoe* 
lioo  of  eoHoaabie  gpodi  or  a  gfeal  and  umguiUMe  deetwictioii 
cf  ncittriiaaMFi  Roodir  each  as  oeoin  in  a  war,  the  diare  of  the 
of  eoo«flBahfe  ffoodi  fcprMtinted  by  a  sum  of  mcnaqr  viB 
ttod  wagn  w3  rise.  In  modem  war  the  es- 
of  a  ang^  his  AA,  even  if  it  hits  nothing,  dettniye  hiboor 
foa^lj  eqtnvakiit  to  a  comfortable  iMilligi  or  a 
Urn  a  man.  If  the  ilidl  hte  attartUBg^  Ifaenthai 
tmthm  dsilnietioci  has  to  be  added  to  the  dimantilion  of  1 
ihb  iDoda  Every  shell  that  barst  m  the  reeent  war  ( 
by  a  Ittle  fraction  the  ptrohaaing  vakie  of  mmey  eotn  in  the  iriiob 
world.  If  thfom  is  abo  an  incifaso  of  ctirreney  during  a  period 
ambeingUBMlapandnoifnlfyrephmd — 
of  fwfiihitiooary  and  wainnaking  go^veraowBii 
alwajre  require  this  —  then  the  enhancement  of  pricee 
sad  the  fall  in  the  valtie  of  the  emeoegr  paid  in  wages  is  stiU 
UsoaUy  also  govesnmeolt  mdsr  these  Miesses  bonow 
that  is  to  sy,  they  tssiie  inleieat  hearing  psper,  eecoted 
the  wiDtogDom  and  ability  of  the  gsMfnl  eoouatmity  to  eiKhare 
»  would  be  difficult  oou^  if  tbey  wwa 
avTird  out  frankly  by  perfeetty  honest  mttu  m  the  fyll  Ughl^ 
pefaliaty  and  seienitfic  knowlecige*  But  hithsrta  this 
bseo  the  ease;  at  erery  point  the  dew  egotist,  the  bed  rush  maa« 
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is  trying  to  deflect  things  a  little  to  his  own  advantage.  Everf- 
where  too  one  finds  the  stupid  egotist  ready  to  take  frig|it  and 
break  into  panic.  Consequ^itly  we  presently  disoover  the  state 
encumbered  by  an  excess  cS  currency,  which  is  in  effect  a  non- 
interest-paying  debt,  and  also  with  a  great  burthen  of  interest 
upon  loans.  Both  credit  and  currency  b^gin  to  fluctuate  wildly 
with  the  evaporation  of  public  confidence.  Tliey  are,  we  say, 
demoralized. 

The  ultimate  consequence  of  an  entirely  donoraliaed  currency 
would  be  to  end  all  work  and  all  trade  that  could  not  be  carried 
on  by  pa3mient  in  kind  and  barter.  Men  would  refuse  to  work 
except  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  payment  in  kind.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  a  partially  demoralized  currency  is  to 
drive  up  prices  and  make  trading  feverishly  adventurous  and 
workers  suspicious  and  irritable.  A  sharp  man  wants  under  sudi 
conditions  to  hold  money  for  as  brief  a  period  as  possible;  he 
demands  the  utmost  for  his  reality,  and  bujrs  a  reality  again  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  get  this  perishable  stuff,  the  cumoicy 
paper,  off  his  hands.  All  who  have  fixed  incomes  and  saved 
accumulations  suffer  by  the  rise  in  prices,  and  the  wage-earners 
find,  with  a  gathering  fury,  that  the  real  value  of  their  wages  is 
continually  less.  Here  is  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  duty  of  every 
clever  person  is  evidently  to  help  adjust  and  reassure.  But  all 
the  traditions  of  private  enterprise,  all  the  ideas  of  the  later  eight- 
eenth century,  went  to  justify  the  action  of  acute-minded  and 
dexterous  people  who  set  themselves  to  accumulate  daims,  titles, 
and  tangible  property  in  the  storms  and  dislocations  of  this  cur- 
rency breakdown.  The  nimiber  of  understanding  people  in  the 
world  who  were  setting  themselves  sincerely  and  simply  to  restore 
honest  and  workable  currency  and  credit  conditions  were  few  and 
ineffectual.  Most  of  the  financial  and  speculative  people  of  the 
time  were  playing  the  part  of  Cornish  wreckers  —  not  apparently 
with  any  conscious  dishonesty,  but  with  the  completest  self- 
approval  and  the  applause  of  their  fellow  men.  The  aim  of  every 
clever  person  was  to  accumulate  as  much  as  he  could  of  really 
negotiable  wealth,  and  then,  and  only  then,  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  stabilizing  political  process  that  would  leave  him  in  advan- 
tageous possession  of  his  accumulation.    Here  were  the  factors 
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were  to  oecur  Uttt  inleracted  disMlioiii^  vitli 
of  ItnaiiriiJ  and  oooeomic  adveatme,  Uus  wnynbfe  and  ocm* 
fiHM,  this  pre^Kcupatioo  of  men's  miiidd  witli  ibe  pespkxiiig 
ilipprrinw  of  tfadr  piivate  property  and  their  monetafy  posilioii 
at  bome.  Tbe  Repablir  at  iu  birtli  fcmnd  itarlf  at  war.  For  a 
tinia  thai  war  was  waged  by  the  new  leviee  with  a  patriotism  aadm 
aoal  tmparallelcd  in  tbe  wortd^a  history.  But  that  could  noi  flpcm. 
Hie  Direclxtfy  found  itaelf  at  the  head  of  a  oooqiieriag  coanUy, 
iotokfably  needy  imd  emliarTaaMd  al  h^>"^^  and  in  Wimpatif?!!  of 
rich  foraign  lands»  fuD  of  awriahle  wealth  and  material  and  financial 
oppertonity.  We  have  all  double  natures,  and  the  French  in  par- 
aeem  to  be  developed  logiGm%  and  fiymmethcaUy  on  both 
Into  thcae  eooquered  tegboe  France  eame  at  a  liberatoft 
of  Bepubfioaniem  to  manldod.  Holland  and  Belgium 
the  BalaTtan  Republic,  Genoa  and  its  Riviei^  tbe  ligurian 
north  Italy  the  Cisalptoe  Republic,  Swiiaerland  was 
the  HeN^etian  Bepublic,  Malhauaen,  Rome,  and 
Naplee  weea  deagnaled  republics.  Grouped  about  Fhmce,  these 
lepobliea  wart  to  be  a  constellatioQ  of  freedom  leading  the  world* 
Ihai  waa  the  ideal  aide*  At  the  same  time  the  Fn^Dch  govemmaiti 
and  VrwoA  private  individual  in  eoncsert  witli  the  government^ 
IHoeeeded  to  a  complele  and  exhaufltive  eaqiloitation  of  the  reeourcea 
ef  thane  Uberaled  landa. 

80  within  ten  years  of  the  meeting  of  the  Statea  General,  New 
Itanee  beginfl  to  take  on  a  atngular  Ckenaai  to  the  old.    It  la  more 
more  vigorous;   it  wears  a  eap  of  liberty  instead  of 
it  baa  a  new  army  —  but  a  damaged  fleet ;   it  haa  nei 
rich  peo|de  instead  of  the  old  rich  people,  a  new  peasantry  working 
harder  than  the  old  and  yielding  more  taxes,  a  new  fo 
eoriou^ly  like  tbe  old  foreign  policy  disrobed,  and  —  there  I 
wtt  Mill?'*'*"'"*- 
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THE  CAREER  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE* 

f  1.  The  Bonaparte  Family  in  Coniea.  { 2.  Bonaparte  at  a 
BeptMiean  General.  §3.  Napoleon  Vint  Consul,  1799-18M. 
f  4.  Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  1804-14.  %S.  The  Hwndni  Dagt. 
f  6.  The  CvU  of  the  Napoleonie.  17.  The  Map  tf  Evrope  w 
1815. 

§1 

AND  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  iDmninatuig  figures  in 
modem  history,  the  figure  of  an  adventurer  and  a  wrecker, 
whose  story  seems  to  display  with  an  extraordinary  vividnesB 
the  universal  subtle  conflict  of  egotism,  vanity,  and  personality 
with  the  weaker,  wider  claims  of  the  common  good.  Against  this 
background  of  confusion  and  stress  and  hope,  this  steained  and 
heaving  France  and  Europe,  this  stormy  and  tremendous  dawn, 
appears  this  dark  Utile  archaic  personage,  hard,  compact,  c^nble, 
unscrupulous,  imitative,  and  neatly  vulgar.  He  was  bom  (1769) 
in  the  still  half-barbaric  island  of  Corsica,  the  son  of  a  rather 
prosaic  father,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  first  a  patriotic  Corsican 
against  the  French  monarchy  which  was  trying  to  subjugate 
Corsica,  and  who  had  then  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  invader. 
His  mother  was  of  sturdier  stuff,  passionately  patriotic  and  a 
strong  and  managing  woman.  (She  birched  her  sons;  on  one 
occasion  she  birched  Napoleon  when  he  was  sixteen.)  There  were 
niunerous  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  family  pursued  the  French 

1  Two  very  useful  books  have  been  Holland  Rose's  PertonalUy  cf  Napoleon 
and  his  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  A  compact  and  convenient  biography,  with  good  battle 
maps,  is  R.  M.  Johnston's  Napoleon.  Thomas  Hardy's  great  epio-drama.  The 
Dynaets,  is  a  magnificent  picture  of  Napoleon's  career,  historically  very  exact.  It 
IB  one  of  the  great  stars  of  English  literature,  too  little  known  as  yet  to  the  genersl 
publio. 
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■othdrities  with  iniporttmitiea  for  rewards  and  jobs.  Ezoept  for 
N^iofeoD  it  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  coaunonplace, 
faioily.  He  was  clever,  bad-tempered,  and  over- 
From  his  mother  he  had  acquired  a  romantic  Cbrsicaii 
patriolian. 

ThroQgb  the  patronage  of  the  French  governor  of  Corsica  he 
pit  an  education  first  at  the  military  school  of  Brieniie  and  then 
al  tlie  milftafy  school  of  Paris,  from  which  he  passed  into  the 
artillery  in  1785,  He  was  an  industrious  student  both  of  mathe- 
and  histoiy,  his  memory  was  prodigiously  good,  and  he 
oopioQs  note-books  which  stUl  exist.  These  note-books 
no  very  exceptional  intelUgence,  and  they  contain  short 
of  Ofiginal  composition  —  upon  suicide  and  similar  ado- 
iesotnt  topics*  He  fell  early  under  the  spell  of  Rousseau;  be 
dsinlopcd  sensibility  and  a  soom  for  the  corruptions  of  civiliza- 
tiao.  In  1786  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  a  Swiss  pastor  who 
had  attacked  Rousseau.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  adolescent  pro- 
diict>oii«  rhetorical  and  imitative.  He  dreamt  of  an  independent 
Coraca,  freed  from  the  French.  With  the  revolution,  he  became 
ta  ardent  republican  and  a  supporter  of  the  new  French  regime  in 
For  some  years,  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  r&- 
a  Jacobin. 

He  scion  gained  Uie  reputation  of  a  useful  and  capable  offiocTp 
tad  it  was  tlirou^  Robespierre's  younger  brother  that  he  got  his 
fint  chance  of  distinction  at  Toulon.  Toulon  had  been  handed , 
Qfti  to  the  British  and  Spanish  by  the  Royalists,  and  an  aUied 
IsK  ooeupied  ita  harbour.  Bonaparte  was  given  the  command 
«f  the  artillery,  and  under  his  direction  the  French  forced  the ; 
lilies  to  abandon  the  port  and  town. 

Be  was  next  appointed  commander  of  the  artillery  in  Italy, 
but  he  had  not  taken  up  his  duties  when  the  death  of  Robesfiierro  | 
wmixmd  likely  to  involve  his  own ;  be  was  put  under  arrest  as  a 
Jaoobin,  and  for  a  time  he  was  in  dang^  of  the  guillotine.  Thai 
dsoHBr  passed.  He  was  employed  as  artillery  commander  in  an 
aborlrre  raid  upon  Corsica,  and  then  wrnt  to  Paris  (1795)  rathar^ 
down  at  beeL    Madame  iunot  in  her  Memcnia  describes  his 
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face  and  aloveiily  i4>pearance  at  this  timcy  ''his  ill-coiiibed,  iD- 
powdered  hair  hanging  down  over  his  grey  overcoat,"  his  g^ovdev 
hands  and  badly  blacked  boots.  It  was  a  time  of  esfaaUBtkm  and 
reaction  after  the  severities  of  the  Jacobite  rqxiUic.  ''In  Bans/' 
says  Holland  Rose,  ''the  star  of  Liberty  was  paling  before Mercuiy, 
Mars,  and  Venus"  —  finance,  unifonns,  and  social  diann.  The 
best  of  the  common  men  were  in  the  annies,  away  b^jrond  the 
frontiers.  We  have  already  noted  the  last  rising  of  the  royalists 
in  this  year  (1795).  Ni^wleon  had  the  luck  to  be  in  Paris,  and 
found  his  second  opportunity  in  this  affair.  He  saved  the  Re- 
public —  of  the  Directory. 

His  abilities  greatly  impressed  Camot,  the  most  upright  of  the 
Directors.  Moreover,  he  married  a  charming  young  widow, 
Madame  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  who  had  great  influence  with 
Barras.  Both  these  things  probably  helped  him  to  secure  the 
command  in  Italy. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  the  story  of  lus  brilliant  ^^^nptigna 
in  Italy  (1796-7),  but  of  the  spirit  in  which  that  invasion  of  Italy 
was  conducted  we  must  say  a  word  or  two,  because  it  illustrates 
so  vividly  the  double  soul  of  France  and  of  Napoleon,  and  how 
revolutionary  idealism  was  paling  before  practical  urgencies.  He 
proclaimed  to  the  Italians  that  the  French  were  coming  to  break 
their  chains  —  and  they  were!  He  wrote  to  the  Directory :  "We 
will  levy  20,000,000  francs  in  exactions  in  this  country ;  it  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  world."  To  his  soldiers  he  said,  "You  are 
famished  and  nearly  naked.  ...  I  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile 
plain  in  the  world.  There  you  will  find  great  towns,  rich  prov- 
inces, honour,  glory,  riches.  ..." 

We  are  all  such  mixed  stuff  as  this ;  in  all  of  us  the  intimations 
of  a  new  world  and  a  finer  duty  struggle  to  veil  and  control  the  an- 
cient  greeds  and  lusts  of  our  inherited  past ;  but  these  passages, 
written  by  a  young  man  of  twentynseven,  seem  to  show  the  gilt 
of  honourable  idealism  rubbed  off  at  an  unusuaUy  early  age. 
These  are  the  bribes  of  an  adventurer  who  has  brought  whatever 
impulse  of  devotion  to  a  great  cause  once  stirred  within  him,  well 
under  the  control  of  his  self  love. 

His  successes  in  Italy  were  brilliant  and  complete ;  they  enor- 
mously stimulated  his  self-confidence  and  lus  contempt  for  the 
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Bbvu  aDd  abiHty  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  liad  wanted  to  go 
iilo  Italy  beeaiifie  there  lay  the  most  attractive  task  —  he  had 
riaked  hia  pcssttioD  in  the  army  by  refusing  to  take  up  the  irksome 
dtttioi  of  a  command  against  the  rebels  In  La  Vend^  —  and  there 
ate  daar  ngna  of  a  vast  expansion  of  his  vanity  with  his  victories. 
He  had  been  a  great  reader  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  of  Roman 
liMoiyt  <uid  hid  extremely  active  but  totally  uncreative  imagina- 
tioQ  wai  now  bu^  with  dreams  of  a  revival  of  the  eastern  eon* 
ifmmU  of  the  Roman  Empire.  lie  got  the  republic  of  Venice  out 
of  hb  way  by  cutting  it  up  l>etween  the  French  and  Austria,  aecur- 
tha  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian  fleet  for  France.  This 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  was  far  both  sides  a  thoroughly 
\y  and  ultiDEiately  a  disastrous  bargain.  The  new  nv 
piibfie  of  Franco  aaatsied  in  the  murder  of  an  ancient  republic  — 
Kapoleoo  carried  hb  point  against  a  considerable  outcr>*  in  France 
— ttid  Austria  got  Venetia,  in  which  land  in  1918  she  was  des* 
tiaecl  to  bleed  to  death.  There  were  also  secret  clauses  by  which 
both  France  and  Austria  were  later  to  acquire  south  German 
teritory.  And  it  was  not  only  the  Roman  push  eastward  that  waa 
now  eaeiting  Napoleon's  brain.  This  was  the  land  of  CsAar  — 
and  CflBsar  was  a  bad  example  for  the  successful  general  of  a  not 
tmy  stable  republic. 

Oaaar  had  oome  hack  to  Rome  from  Gaul  a  hero  and  conqueror. 
His  new  imitator  would  come  back  from  Eg>'pt  and  India  — 
IBgfpt  and  India  were  to  l)e  his  Oaul.  There  waa  really  none  of 
tbe  fe&iaa  about  which  historians  write  m  ghbly  in  this  decision. 
It  was  a  tawdry  and  ill-conceived  imitation.  The  elements  of 
(uhtre  etareil  him  in  the  face.  The  way  to  tlgypi  and  India  waa 
bf  aaa,  and  the  Brttiahy  in  spite  of  two  recent  naval  mutiniee^ 
whose  importance  Napoleon  exaggerated,  were  stronger  than  the 
French  at  sea*  MoreoA-  T'  pi  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  em* 
pire,  by  no  means  a  ci»?  l*!e  power  in  those  days.     Never- 

tbelflsa  be  persuaded  the  Directory,  which  was  dazzled  by  his 
IlaKan  exploits,  to  let  him  go*    An  Armada  started  from  Toulon 
in  Majr,  17S8,  captured  Malta,  and  had  the  goml  luck  to  evade 
■  the  British  fleet  and  arrive  at  Alexandria*    He  landed  his  troops 
HjharnecQjr»  and  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  made  him  master  of 
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The  main  British  fleet  at  that  time  was  in  the  Atlantic  ontods 
Cadis,  but  the  admiral  had  detached  a  force  of  his  beat  AipB^ 
under  l^oe-Admiral  Nelson  —  a  man  oertain^fr  as  great  a 
in  naval  affairs  as  was  Napoleon  in  things  militaiy  —  to 
and  engage  the  French  flotilla.^  For  a  time  Ndscm  80U|^  the 
French  fleet  in  vain ;  finally,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  Augost, 
hefound  it  atanchorin  Aboukir  Bay.  He  had  caught  it  unawares; 
many  of  the  men  were  ashore  and  a  oouncfl  was  being  held  in  the 
flagahip.    He  had  no  charts,  and  it  was  a  hasaidous  thing  to  asil 


into  the  shallow  water  in  a  bad  light.  The  French  admiral  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  he  would  not  attack  before  morning,  and 
so  made  no  haste  in  recalling  Us  men  aboard  until  it  was  too  late 
to  do  so.  Nelson  struck  at  once  —  against  the  advice  of  some  of 
his  captains.  One  ship  only  went  aground.  She  marked  the 
shoal  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  He  sailed  to  the  attack  in  a  double 
line  about  sundown,  putting  the  French  between  two  fires.  Night 
fell  as  the  battle  was  joined ;  the  fight  thundered  and  crashed  in 
the  darkness,  until  it  was  lit  presently  by  the  flames  of  burning 
French  ships,  and  then  by  the  flare  of  the  French  flag-ship,  the 
Orient,  blowing  up.  .  .  .  Before  midnight  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
was  over,  and  Napoleon's  fleet  was  destroyed.  Napoleon  was 
cut  off  from  France. 

1  See  Mahan^B  Li/'d  fi/ J^etsofi. 
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Sftjri  HnlkiiH  Rose,  quotifig  Thierai  tUs  EiB3rpik&  expediticm 
Wit  "the  nidMst  attempt  hist<My  reeotdg;."  NtfioleoQ  wss  left 
in  Eiypt  with  the  Tttrbi  gathftring  agauwl  htm  and  his  artay  in* 
httmd  with  the  pfaigiie«  NererihelesB,  with  a  alupid  sort  of  per- 
rirtouse,  he  wmt  on  for  a  thne  with  this  Eastam  scheme.  He 
IptDfid  a  vietory  at  Jaffai  and,  bet^g  short  of  provtsioiie,  nMUMcral 
■B  hu  primmen.  Then  he  tried  to  take  Acre,  where  his  own  aege 
irttllerj,jiaBi  captured  at  sea  by  theEoglisfa,  was  used  against  him. 
Retumiiig  baffled  to  Egypt,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  a 
Turkiih  force  at  Aboukir,  and  then,  deserting  the  army  of  Egypt 
—  H  hdd  OQ  until  1801,  when  it  capitulated  to  a  British  force  — 
nade  Us  e^ape  baek  to  France  (1799),  narrowly  misriag  capture 
by  a  Bfitish  entiser  off  Sicily. 

Bera  was  muddle  and  failure  enough  to  discredit  any  general  — 
had  it  been  known*  But  the  very  British  cTuisers  which  came  so 
to  eatrhing  him,  helped  him  by  preventing  an}*  real  under- 
of  the  Egyptian  situation  from  reaching  the  French 
piople.  He  could  make  a  great  flourish  ovi^  the  battle  of  Abouldr 
lad  eoDoeal  the  shame  and  loss  of  Acre.  Things  were  not  going 
wsll  with  France  josl  then.  Hiere  had  been  militafy  failures  at 
Mveral  points;  much  of  Italy  had  been  lost,  Bonaparte's  Italy, 
and  this  turned  men*s  minds  to  him  as  the  natural  saviour  of  that 
■liiatiOQ ;  morsover,  thene  had  been  much  peeidation,  and  some 
of  it  wsa  coming  to  Ught ;  France  was  in  one  of  her  phases  of 
foancial  scandal,  and  Nspoleoii  had  not  filched ;  the  pubUc  was  in 
thai  slate  of  nond  fatigue  when  a  strvmg  and  honest  man  is  called 
far,  a  wonderfuli  tmpoasihk  bsaliog  man  who  will  do  eveiything 
far  eraybody.  People,  poor  taay  oouls,  persuaded  thecnaelves 
thai  this  speeioiis  young  man  with  the  hard  faos,  so  providentially 
bade  from  Eigypt,  was  the  strong  and  honest  man  required  — 
aaolhf!r  Wadiington. 

With  JuUus  Casar  rather  than  Washington  at  the  hack  of  hit 
anadt  Napoleon  rospooded  to  the  demand  of  his  time,  A  con- 
w^mcf  was  caref uUy  engineered  to  replace  the  Directory  by  three 
•^Consuls''  —  everybody  asems  Co  have  been  reading  far  too  much 
Roman  history  just  then  —  of  whom  Napnleon  was  to  be  the  chW. 
The  working  of  that  conspiracy  is  loo  intricate  a  story  for  our 
it  involved  a  CromweU-liks  dtaperud  of  the  Lower  Hooaa 
3a 
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(the  Council  of  Five  Hundred) »  and  in  this  affair  Napoleon  Ic 
his  nerve.  The  deputies  shouted  at  him  and  hustled  him,  and  ha 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  frightened.  He  nearly  (ainted|j 
8tuttei*ed,  and  could  say  nothing,  but  the  situation  was  sai 
by  his  brother  Lucien,  who  brought  iu  the  soldiers  and  dii^rsed 
the  council.  This  little  hitch  did  not  affect  tiie  final  success  of 
the  scheme.  The  three  Consuls  were  installed  at  the  Luxemburg 
palace,  with  two  commissioners,  to  reconstruct  the  constitution. 
With  all  his  confidence  restored  and  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
people,  who  supposed  him  to  he  honest,  patriotic,  republican,  and 
able  to  bring  about  a  good  peace,  Napoleon  took  a  high  hand  with 
his  coUeagues  and  the  conmiissioners.  A  constitution  was  pro- 
duced in  which  the  chief  executive  officer  was  to  be  calk*d  the 
First  Consul,  with  enormous  powers.  lie  was  to  be  Napoleon; 
this  waa  part  of  the  conBtitution,  He  was  to  be  re-elected  or  re- 
placed at  the  end  of  ten  years.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  State,  appointed  by  himself,  which  was  to  initiate  legislat 
and  send  its  proposals  to  tw^o  bodies,  the  Legislative  Body  (whic 
oould  vot^,  but  not  discuss)  and  the  Tribunate  (which  could 
cuss,  but  not  vote),  which  were  selecled  by  an  appointed  Senate 
from  a  epecial  class,  the  '*notiibLlities  of  France,"  who  wereekfited 
by  the  ^'notaljilitics  of  the  departments,"  who  were  elected  by 
the  ** notabilities  of  the  commune,"  who  were  elected  by  the  coe 
mon  voters.  The  suffnigo  for  the  election  of  the  notabiliticis 
the  commune  was  universal.  This  was  the  sole  vestige  of  democ- 
racy in  the  astounding  pyramid.  This  conHtiiution  waschiefl 
tlie  joint  production  of  a  worthy  philosopher  Siey^s,  who  waa  on^ 
of  the  three  consuls,  and  Bonaparte.  But  so  weary  was  France 
with  her  troubles  and  efforts,  and  so  confident  were  men  in  the 
virtue  and  ability  of  this  adventurer  from  Corsica,  that  when, 
at  the  birth  of  the  ninet<^enth  century,  this  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  country,  it  was  cjirried  l>y  3,011,007  votes  to  1,562 
France  put  herself  absolutely  in  Bonaparte's  hands,  and  prep 
to  be  peaceful)  happy,  and  glorious. 

S3 

Now  surely  here  was  opporiiinity  such  as  never  came  to 
before*    Here  waa  a  position  in  which  a  man  might  well  bow  1 
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iw*lf ,  and  search  his  heart  and  ser\^e  God  and  man  to 
The  old  order  of  things  was  dead  or  dying  j  strange 
foroesi  drove  through  the  world  sef^kingform  and  direction ;  the 
proQim  of  a  world  republic  and  an  enduring  world  peace  whL*?pered 
in  a  multitude  of  startled  minds.  Had  this  man  any  profundity  of 
TittoOi  any  power  of  creative  imagination^  had  he  been  accessible 
to  may  dt«ntereated  ambition,  he  might  have  done  work  for  man- 
kind thai  would  have  made  him  the  very  sun  of  history'.  All 
Europe  and  Americai  stirred  by  the  first  promise  of  a  new  age, 
WM  wftitiog  for  him.  Not  France  alone.  France  was  in  his  hand, 
his  mitniment,  to  do  with  as  he  pleased,  willing  for  peace,  but 
Impeded  for  war  like  an  exquisite  sword.  There  lacked  nothing 
Ihia  great  occasion  but  a  noble  imagination.  And  failing  that, 
eould  do  no  more  than  strut  upon  Ihe  crest  of  this  great 
lain  of  opportunity  like  a  cockerel  on  a  dunghilL  The 
ho  m$km  in  histonr'  is  one  of  almost  incredible  self-conceit, 
rmaitff  greed,  and  cunning,  of  callous  contempt  and  disregard 
rf  in  who  trusted  him,  and  of  a  grandiose  aping  of  Csosar,  Alex^ 
andcTi  and  Charlemagne  which  would  he  purely  comic  if  it  were 
Ml  caked  over  with  human  blood.  Until,  as  Victor  Hugo  said  in 
kk  tremeodouii  way,  '*God  was  bored  by  him/*  and  he  was  kicked 
nidt  into  a  comer  to  end  his  days^  escplaining  and  explaining  bow 
werf  clever  his  worst  blunders  had  been,  prowUng  about  his  dis* 
■lal  hot  island  shooting  birds  and  squabbling  meanly  with  an 
iJBibiBd  gaoler  who  failed  to  show  him  proper  '* respect." 

Bi  cafeer  aa  First  Consul  was  perhaps  the  least  dishonourable 
jbam  m  his  career.  He  took  the  crumbling  military  affairs  of 
tlie  Directory  in  hand,  and  after  a  complirnted  campaign  in  North 
Italy  brought  nmttera  to  a  head  in  the  victory  of  Marengo,  near 
(1800)*  It  was  a  victory  that  at  some  moments 
very  near  disaster.  In  the  December  of  the  same  year 
Moreau,  in  the  midst  of  snow,  mud,  and  altogether  abom* 
taable  weaUier,  infljcted  an  overwhelming  defeat  upon  the  Aus^ 
tnaa  army  at  Hohenlindea.  If  Napoleon  had  gained  this  battle, 
il  vould  have  counted  an^ong  his  most  characteristic  and  brilliant 
tiploite.  Theee  things  made  the  hoped*for  peace  pcsesible.  In 
IHn  the  preliminariea  of  peace  with  England  and  Auatria  were 
Peace  with  Eoglasidi  the  Treaty  of  Amiana,  waa  eoiip 
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duded  in  18Q2,  and  Napoleon  was  free  to  give  himself  to  the  < 
live  statecraft  of  which  France,  and  Europe  throu^  Franoe,  stood 
in  need.  The  war  had  given  the  country  extended  boundarieB,  the 
treaty  with  England  restored  the  colonial  empire  of  France  and 
left  her  in  a  position  of  security  beyond  the  utmost  dreams  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  work  out  and  consolidate 
the  new  order  of  things,  to  make  a  modem  state  that  should  be- 
come a  beacon  and  inspiration  to  Europe  and  all  the  world. 

He  attempted  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  did  not  realise  that  there 
were  such  things  as  modem  states  in  the  schone  of  possibility. 
His  little  imitative  imagination  was  full  of  a  deep  cunning  dream 
cl  being  Csesar  over  again  —  as  if  this  universe  would  ever  tot 
erate  anything  of  that  sort  over  again!  He  was  schaning  to 
make  himself  a  real  emperor,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  all 
his  rivals  and  schooMellows  and  friends  at  his  feet.  This  could 
give  him  no  fresh  power  that  he  did  not  already  exercise,  but  it 
would  be  more  splendid  —  it  would  astonish  his  mother.  What 
response  was  there  in  a  head  of  that  sort  for  the  sjdendid  creative 
challenge  of  the  time?  But  first  France  must  be  prosperous. 
France  hungry  would  certainly  not  endure  an  emperor.  He  set 
himself  to  carry  out  an  old  scheme  of  roads  that  Louis  XV  had 
approved ;  he  developed  canals  in  imitation  of  the  English  canals; 
he  reorganized  the  police  and  made  the  country  safe;  and,  pre- 
paring the  scene  for  his  personal  drama,  he  set  himself  to  make 
Paris  look  like  Rome,  with  classical  arches,  with  classical  colmnns. 
Admirable  schemes  for  banking  development  were  available,  and 
he  made  use  of  them.  In  all  these  things  he  moved  with  the 
times,  they  would  have  happened  —  with  less  autocracy,  with  less 
centralization,  if  he  had  never  been  bom.  And  he  set  himself 
to  weaken  the  republicans  whose  fundamental  convictions  he  was 
planning  to  outrage.  He  recalled  the  ^migr^,  provided  they  gave 
satisfactory  assurances  to  respect  the  new  regime.  Many  were 
very  willing  to  come  back  on  such  terms,  and  let  Bourbons  be 
bygones.  And  he  worked  out  a  great  reconciliation,  a  Concordat, 
with  Rome.  Rome  was  to  support  him,  and  he  was  to  restore  the 
authority  of  Rome  in  the  parishes.  France  would  never  be  obe- 
dient and  manageable,  he  thought ;  she  would  never  stand  a  new 
monarchy,  without  religion.    ''How  can  you  have  order  in  a 
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he  said,  ''witbout  raiEgkniT  Society  eanniyl  erii*  nitb- 
out  inaqmlity  of  f ortunes,  whidi  caimot  endure  apart  from  fell^iiML 
When  one  man  m  djring  of  btiofger  near  another  who  is  tO  of  sur- 
bii,  bt  eaDnol  rengn  himaelf  lo  this  difference,  tinlees  there  is  an 
ImlliaEity  wUch  declares  —  'God  wills  it  thus:  there  must  be 
poor  and  rich  in  the  world :  but  hereafter  and  during  all  eternity 
[Ibe  ifiviaoci  of  things  will  take  place  differently/'*  Religioii  — 
of  the  later  Roman  brand  —  was,  in  fact,  excellent 
tor  keeping  the  common  people  quiet.  In  his  early  honest 
bm  days  he  had  denounced  it  for  that  very  reason. 
MCbflr  p«at  achieveinent  which  marks  hhi  imaginative  scope 
and  bsi  estonate  of  human  nature  was  the  institution  of  the  Legion 
nf  HoDOlirt  a  adieme  for  decorating  Ftenchmon  with  bits  of  ribbon 
wUdi  waa  admiiib|y  ealeulaled  to  divert  ambitious  men  from 
iubvonhre  p8p»»eding|B.  (Wariiington,  when  he  became  Pr^ident 
of  tbe  United  Stales,  aboisahed  the  only  order  that  has  ever  adorned 
aagr  citijien  of  the  American  republic,  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus, 
hecanae  be  had  no  use  for  the  snob  in  his  feUow  man.) 

And  abo  Napoleoo  interested  himBelf  in  Christian  propaganda, 
Bere  is  the  Kapoleoaic  view  of  the  political  uses  of  Christ,  a  view 
thai  has  tainted  all  French  miamons  from  that  time  forth.  "It  is 
niy  wish  to  re-sstahhah  the  institution  for  foreign  miswions;  for 
IIhi  reBgioai  minoiiaries  may  be  ver>^  useful  to  me  in  Asia,  Africa, 
ind  America,  as  I  shall  make  them  reconnoitre  all  the  lands  they 
▼iaiL  Tbt  sanctity  of  their  drees  wiU  not  only  piDteet  them,  but 
atfve  to  ooneeal  their  politieal  and  eommeraal  inveetigatkiiifc 
The  bead  of  the  missionary  establishment  shall  reside  no  longer 
m  Borne,  hot  in  Pkris." 

It  are  the  ideas  of  a  roguish  merchant  rather  than  a  states- 

His  treatment  of  education  shows  the  same  narrow  vision, 

to  the  reaUtaes  of  the  dawn  about  him«    Ele* 

be  ne^bcted  abnosi  compbtely;  he  left  it  to 

ihm  conadepce  of  the  local  authorities,  and  he  provided  that  the 

» ahouhl  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  of  the  scholars ;  it  is  dear 

I  ha  ^  not  want  the  common  peofrie  to  be  edneated ;  he  had  no 

^onmering  of  any  understanding  why  they  should  be;   but  be 

hims^  in  the  proviiioa  of  technieal  and  lugher  sefaoola 

his  SitAie  needed  the  asrvioea  of  elever,  aelf-aeddng^  WiH- 
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informed  men.  This  was  an  astounding  retrogresBion  from  the 
great  scheme,  drafted  by  Condorcet,  for  the  Republic  in  1792,  for 
a  complete  system  of  free  education  for  the  entire  nation.  Slowly 
but  steadfastly  the  project  of  Condorcet  comes  true;  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  are  being  compelled  to  bring  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  realization,  and  the  cheap  devices  of  Napoleon  pass  out 
of  our  interest.  As  for  the  education  of  the  mothers  and  wives 
of  our  race,  this  was  the  quaUty  of  Napoleon's  wisdom:  "I  do 
not  think  that  we  need  trouble  ourselves  with  any  plan  of  instruc- 
tion for  young  females,  they  cannot  be  better  brought  up  than  l^ 
their  mothers.  PubUc  education  is  not  suitable  for  them,  because 
they  are  never  called  upon  to  act  in  public.  Manners  are  all  in 
all  to  them,  and  marriage  is  all  they  look  to." 

The  First  Consul  was  no  kinder  to  women  in  the  Code  Ni^xileon. 
A  wife,  for  example,  had  no  control  over  her  own  property ;  she        « 
was  in  her  husband's  hands.    This  code  was  the  work  very  hugely      ^^ 
of  the  Council  of  State.    Napoleon  seems  rather  to  have  hindered     .d 

than  helped  its  deliberations.    He  would  invade  the  session  with-  .- 

out  notice,  and  favour  its  members  with  lengthy  and  egotistical  JF^ 
monologues,  frequently  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.^  M. 
The  Council  listened  with  profound  respect ;  it  was  all  the  Coun— -.«- 
cO  could  do.    He  would  keep  his  councillors  up  to  unearthh^^nr 
hours,  and  betray  a  simple  pride  in  his  superior  wakefulness.    H^^^e 
recalled  these  discussions  with  peculiar  satisfaction  in  his  lateET    r 
years,  and  remarked  on  one  occasion  that  his  glory  consisted  not  ^"     » 
having  won  forty  battles,  but  in  having  created  the  Code  Napc^-^ 
leon.  ...     So  far  as  it  substituted  plain  statements  for  inair — 
cessible  legal  mysteries  his  Code  was  a  good  thing;   it  gathered 
together,  revised  and  made  clear  a  vast  disorderly  accumulation 
of  laws,  old  and  new.     Like  all  his  constructive  work,  it  made  for 
inmiediate  efficiency,  it  defined  things  and  relations  so  that  meo 
could  get  to  work  upon  them  without  further  discussion.     It  was 
of  less  immediate  practical  importance  that  it  frequently  defined 
them  wrongly.    There  was  no  intellectual  power,  as  distinguished 
from  intellectual  energy,  behind  this  codification.     It  took  every- 
thing that  existed  for  granted.     (**Sa  Majesty  ne  croit  que  ce  qui 
est."  0    The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  civilized  conununity  and 

1  Oourgaud  quoted  by  Holland  Rose. 
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im  U'Tnia  of  human  co-operation  were  m  a  proo&as  of  recon- 
iction  &11  about  Napoleon  —  and  he  never  perceived  it.  Ho 
•eeapted  a  phase  of  change^  and  tried  to  fix  it  for  ever.  To  this 
day  Fraoce  is  cramped  by  this  early  nineteenth-century  strait^ 
myslooat  into  which  he  clapped  her.  He  fixed  the  statue  of 
WigttMi,  the  status  of  labourers*  the  status  of  the  peasant ;  they 
aD  Stragglo  to  thi^  day  in  the  net  of  his  hard  definitions. 

80  btiakly  and  forcibly  Napoleon  set  his  mind^  hard,  clear»  nar- 
romf  and  baae,  to  brace  up  France.  That  bracing  up  was  only 
m  psn  of  the  large  egotistical  BchocnQs  that  dominated  him.  His 
imUpnatiiTn  was  set  upon  a  new  Cffisarism.  In  1802  he  got  him- 
icilf  nia4fe  First  Consul  for  life  with  the  power  of  appointing  a 
nafioeoKxr,  and  bis  clear  intention  of  annexing  Holland  and  Italy, 
in  tpila  of  lus  treaty  obUgations  to  keep  them  separate,  made 
the  Peax)e  of  Amiens  totter  crajsily  from  the  very  Ix^nning. 
1110  sobemee  were  bound  to  provoke  a  war  with  EIngland,  he 
at  any  cost,  have  kept  quiet  until  he  had  brought  his 
savy  to  a  superiority  over  the  British  navy.  He  had  the  control 
of  greni  reoouroee  for  ship-building,  the  British  government  was 
a  weak  ooe,  and  three  or  four  years  would  have  sufficed  to  shift 
lliat  halftfini^  But  in  spite  of  his  rough  experiences  in  £4g>'pt»  he 
Ittd  wrver  mastered  the  importance  of  sea  power,  and  he  had  not 
liia  oieiital  steadfastoesB  for  a  waiting  game  and  long  preparatioo. 
In  1803  his  oecupatif^n  of  Switzerland  precipit^ited  a  crisis,'  and 
war  bfoke  out  again  with  England.  The  weak  Addington  in 
JBm^and  gave  place  to  the  greater  Pitt.  The  rest  of  Napoleon's 
turns  upon  thai  war. 
During  the  period  of  the  Consulate*,  the  First  Consul  was  very 
■fOthre  is  advancing  the  fortunes  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
waa  quite  human,  very  clmmish  and  Corsican,  and  it  helps  us  to 
VuklBlJUid  just  huw  he  valued  his  position  and  the  opportunHies 
rJfciiBga  lum*  Few  of  us  can  live  without  an  audience,  and  the  first 
of  our  childhood  is  our  family ;  most  of  us  to  the  end  of 
flays  ape  swayed  by  the  desire  to  imprees  our  parents  and 


<  TI10  fisimptioo  of  WW  wma  mnm  4if*eUy  dtM  to  thm  pabUefttiexi  in  Frmacsa  ol 
^m  tihajliinl  Rtport,  ft  full  fto^ttini  t^  lb*  tAaM  oSaM*  of  Ih*  fK>TiM  antj  iffooc 
I  ol  Bfvpl  and  8yna     The  tlmrm  o^HmmonMd  by  liu>  document  hardeiMMl  llM 
mtimk  td  ihm  Briekh  giQvmmmai  to  reUtn  %.  fvmoa  «i  Mftlta  in  tpite  ol 
I  le  tnouftU  jf  fmpowd  by  Ui*  Pi^ee  ol  Amlttta.  —  P.  O. 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Few  "letters  home"  of  successful  men  or 
women  display  the  graces  of  modesty  and  self-forgetfulness.  Only 
souls  uplifted,  as  the  soul  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  uplifted,  can 
say  of  all  the  world,  "Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  I"  A 
large  factor  in  the  making  of  Napoleon  was  the  desire  to  amaie, 
astonish,  and  subdue  the  minds  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  their 
neighbom^.  He  promoted  his  brothers  ridiculously  —  for  thqr 
were  the  most  ordinary  of  men.  The  hungry  Bonapartes  were  in 
luck.  Surely  all  Corsica  was  open-mouthed  I  But  one  person 
who  knew  him  well  was  neither  amazed  nor  subdued.  This  was  his 

mother.  He  sent  her  money 
to  spend  and  astonish  tlud 
neighbours;  he  exhorted  h^ 
to  make  a  display,  to  live  as 
became  the  mother  of  so  mar- 
vellous, so  world-fihaking,  a  son. 
But  the  good  lady,  who  had 
birched  the  Man  of  Destiny  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  for  grimacing 
at  his  grandmother,  was  neither 
dazzled  nor  deceived  by  him 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  All 
France  might  worship  him,  but 
she  had  no  illusions.  She  put 
by  the  money  he  sent  her ;  she 
continued  her  customary  economies.  "When  it  is  all  over,"  she 
said,  "you  will  be  glad  of  my  savings." 


T*Iapoleatt  ar  Emperor 


§4 

We  will  not  detail  the  steps  by  which  Napoleon  became  Em- 
peror. His  coronation  was  the  most  extraordinary  revival  of 
stale  history  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Caesar  was  no  longer 
the  model;  Napoleon  was  playing  now  at  being  Charlemagne. 
He  was  crowned  emperor,  not  indeed  at  Rome,  but  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris ;  the  Pope  (Pius  VII)  had  been  brought 
from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  at  the  climax  Napo- 
leon I  seized  the  crown,  waved  the  Pope  aside,  and  crowned  him- 
self.   The  attentive  reader  of  this  Outline  will  know  that  a  thou- 
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yeaiB  before  this  would  have  had  considerable  significance ; 
to  1804  H  was  jiist  a  ridiculous  scene.  In  ISOG  Napoleon  revived 
saolber  venerable  antiquity^  and,  foUowing  still  the  footsteps  of 
Cbftriemagne,  crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
m  tbe  cathedral  of  Milan.  All  this  mummery  was  to  have  a 
woodsrful  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  western  Germany,  which 
WIS  to  remember  that  it  too  had  been  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
ObarlmAgne. 
The  four  daughter  republics  of  France  were  now  to  become 
in  1806  he  set  up  brother  Louis  in  Holland  and  brother 
in  Naples.  But  the  story  of  the  subordinate  kingdoms  he 
.tod  in  Europe^  helpful  though  this  free  handling  of  frontiers 
was  towards  the  subsequent  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  is 
kKi  eomplcx  and  evanesoent  for  this  OnUinc. 
The  pact  between  the  new  Charlemagne  and  the  new  Leo  did 
hold  good  for  very  long.  In  1807  he  began  to  bully  the  Pcpe, 
m  1811  he  made  him  a  close  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau.  There 
dbes  oot  seem  to  have  been  much  reason  in  these  proceedings. 
Hify  estranged  all  Catholic  opinion,  as  his  coronation  had 
ttlnutged  aU  liberal  opinion.  He  ceased  to  stand  either  for  the 
dd  or  the  new.  The  new  he  had  betrayed ;  the  old  he  had  failed 
to  wifu     Re  stood  at  last  for  nothing  but  himself. 

Tbef«  seemii  to  have  been  as  little  reason  in  the  foreign  policy 
Uiat  now  phinged  Europe  into  a  fresh  cycle  of  wars.     Having 
quarreled  with  Great  Britain  too  soon,  he  (1804)  assembled  a 
army  at  Boulogne  for  the  conquest  of  England,  regardless  of 
the  njaval  situation.    He  even  struck  a  medal  and  erected  a 
at  Boulogne  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  this  pro- 
invasion.     In  some  ^^Napolwnic"  ftishian  the  British  fleet 
to  be  decoyed  away,  this  army  of  Boulogne  was  to  be  smuggled 
liie  Qtanoel  on  a  Sot  ilia  of  raf  t^  and  Ixiats,  and  London  was 
to  ba  eaplorad  before  the  fleet  returned.    At  the  same  time  his 
tn  south  Germany  forced  Austria  and  Russia  steadily 
ft  coalition  with  Britain  against  him.     In  1803  two  fatal 
wwre  struck  at  any  hope  he  may  have  entertained  of  ulti- 
iBftte  Tietory,  by  the  British  Admirals  Calder  and  Nelson.    In 
Julf  the  foftner  inflicted  a  serious  reverse  upon  the  French  flr*?t 
ia  the  B^  of  Biscay ;  in  October  tbe  latter  destroyed  iho  joiut 
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fleets  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Ndson 
died  splendidly  upon  the  Victory ,  victorious.  Thereafter  Napo- 
leon was  left  with  Britain  in  pitiless  opposition,  unattainable  and 
unconquerable,  able  to  strike  here  or  there  against  him  along  all 
the  coasts  of  Europe. 

But  for  a  while  the  mortal  woimd  of  Trafalgar  was  hidden  from 
the  French  mind  altogether.  They  heard  merely  that  ''stoims 
have  caused  us  to  lose  some  ships  of  the  line  after  an  imprudent 
fight.''  After  Calder's  victory  he  had  snatched  his  army  from 
Boulogne,  rushed  it  across  half  Europe,  and  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  armies  at  Ulm  and  Austerlits.  Under  these 
inauspicious  circumstances  Prussia  came  into  the  war  against  him, 
and  was  utterly  defeated  and  broken  at  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806). 
Although  Austria  and  Prussia  were  broken,  Russia  was  still  a 
fighting  power,  and  the  next  year  was  devoted  to  this  unnecessary 
antagonist  of  the  French,  against  whom  an  abler  and  saner  rul» 

would  never  have  f ou^t  at 
all.  We  cannot  trace  in  any 
detail  the  difficulties  of  the 
Polish  campaign  against  Rus- 
sia; Napoleon  was  roughly 
handled  at  Pultusk  —  which 
he  announced  in  Paris  as  a 
brilliant  victory  —  and  again 
at  Eylau.  Then  the  Russians 
were  defeated  at  Friedland 
(1807).  As  yet  he  had  never 
touched  Russian  soil,  the  Rus- 
sians were  still  as  unbeaten  as 
the  British ;  but  now  came  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  Napoleon.  By  a  mixture  of  boasting,  subtlety,  and 
flattery  he  won  over  the  young  and  ambitious  Tsar,  Alexander  I 
—  he  was  just  thirty  years  old  —  to  an  alliance.  The  two  em- 
perors met  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  and 
there  came  to  an  understanding. 

This  meeting  was  an  occasion  for  sublime  foolishness  on  the 
part  of  both  the  principal  actors.     Alexander  had  imbibed  much 
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during  his  educatioa  at  the  court  of  Catherine  II,  and 
WBB  &Q  for  freedom^  education,  and  the  new  order  of  the  world  — 
iubjoct  to  his  own  pre-eminence,  **He  would  gladly  have  every- 
one free,"  said  ooe  of  his  early  associateSf  **  provided  that  everyone 
VM  preiiarBd  to  do  freely  exactly  what  he  wiahed."  Aad  he 
declared  that  be  would  have  abolished  serfdom  if  it  had  cost  him 
hta  bead  —  if  only  civihzation  had  been  more  advanced.  He 
made  war  a^ainBt  France,  he  aaid,  because  Napoleon  was  a  tyrant^ 
to  frep  the  French  people.  After  Friedland  he  saw  Napoleon  in  a 
different  light.  These  two  men  met  eleven  days  after  that  rout ; 
AhriMHfrr  no  doubt  in  the  state  of  explanatory  exaltation  natural 
to  Ue  type  during  a  mood  of  change. 

To  Napoleon  the  meeting  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying. 
This  waa  his  fimt  meeting  with  an  emperor  upon  terms  of  equality. 
Like  aO  men  of  Umited  vision,  this  man  was  a  snob  to  the  bone, 
bit  eooitnual  soUcttudc  for  his  titles  shows  as  much,  and  here  waa 
a  reel  emperor,  a  bom  emperor,  taking  his  three-year-old  dignitiee 
IS  equivalent  to  the  authentic  imperialism  of  Moscow.  Two 
iDiagtQations  soared  together  upon  the  raft  at  Tilsit.  ^'What  is 
Europe?*'  said  Alexander.  **Wc  are  Europe.'*  They  discussed 
affairs  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  that  spirit,  they  divided  Tur- 
in anticipation,  they  arranged  for  the  conque>8t  of  India,  and 
hrinnd  of  moet  of  Asia,  and  that  Russia  should  take  Finland  from 
the  Sfwedes;  and  they  disregarded  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the 
peMer  part  of  the  world's  surface  is  sea,  and  that  on  the  aeas 
tlie  Britieh  fleete  aeilDd  now  unchallenged.  Close  at  hand  was 
1,  ready  to  rise  up  and  become  the  passionate  ally  of  France 
Napoleon  but  willed  it  so*  But  he  was  blind  to  Poland. 
It  waa  a  day  of  visions  without  vision.  Napoleon  even  then^ 
a  WBBBU^  eonceafed  the  daring  thought  that  he  mi^t  one  day 
many  a  Ihtnukn  prmcees,  a  real  princes.  But  that,  he  was  to 
laani  to  1810,  was  going  a  little  too  far. 

After  TiUt  there  was  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  Napoleon's 
quality ;  be  beeame  rasher,  leas  patient  of  obetades,  more  and 
aore  tbe  fated  master  of  the  world,  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  ever>^ne  he  encountered. 

Is  1808  he  committed  a  very  serious  blunder.  Spain  was  his 
ifafaet  aUyp  oompletdy  undc^  bis  control,  but  he  saw  fit  to  depoee 
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its  Bourbon  king  in  order  to  promote  his  brotiier  Joeqph  fran  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Portugal  he  had  already  conquered, 
and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  be  united. 
Thereupon  the  Spanish  arose  in  a  state  of  patriotic  fuiy,  sur- 
rounded a  French  army  at  Baylen,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender. 
It  was  an  astonishing  break  in  the  French  career  of  victoiy. 

The  British  were  not  slow  to  seize  the  foothold  this  insuixedion 
gave  them.  A  British  army  under  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  (after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Wellington)  landed  in  Portugal,  defeated  the 
French  at  Vimiero,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  into  Spain. 
The  news  of  these  reverses  caused  a  veiy  great  excitement  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  Tsar  assumed  a  more  arrogant 
attitude  towards  his  ally. 

There  was  another  meeting  of  these  two  potentates  at  EIrfurt, 
in  which  the  Tsar  was  manifestly  less  amenable  to  the  dazzling 
tactics  of  Napoleon  than  he  had  been.  Followed  four  years  d 
unstable  "ascendancy"  for  France,  while  the  outlines  on  the 
map  of  Europe  waved  about  like  garments  on  a  dothesliDe  on  a 
windy  day.  Napoleon's  personal  empire  grew  by  frank  auDeza- 
tions  to  include  Holland,  much  of  western  Germany,  mudi  of 
Italy,  and  much  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast.  But  one  by  (me 
the  French  colonies  were  falling  to  the  British,  and  the  Britidi 
armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
slowly  pressed  the  French  northward.  All  Europe  was  getting 
very  weary  of  Napoleon  and  very  indignant  with  him ;  his  antago- 
nists now  were  no  longer  merely  monarchs  and  ministers,  but 
whole  peoples  also.  The  Prussians,  after  the  disaster  of  Jcda  in 
1807,  had  set  to  work  to  put  their  house  in  order.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Freiherr  von  Stein  they  had  swept  aside  their  feudal- 
ism, abolished  privilege  and  serfdom,  organized  popular  education 
and  popular  patriotism,  accomplished,  in  fact,  without  any  inr 
temal  stniggle  nearly  everything  that  France  had  achieved  in 
1789.  By  1810  a  new  Prussia  existed,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Ger- 
many. And  now  Alexander,  inspired  it  would  seem  by  dreams 
of  world  ascendancy  even  crazier  than  his  rival's,  was  posing  again 
as  the  friend  of  liberty.  In  1810  fresh  friction  was  created  by 
Alexander's  objection  to  Napoleon's  matrimonial  ambitions. 
For  he  was  now  divorcing  his  old  helper  Josephine,  because  she 
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seekiiig  people  supported  him,  because  he  seemed  to  have  the  secret 
of  success.  Britain  was  now  his  inveterate  enemy,  Spain  was 
blazing  with  a  spirit  that  surely  a  Corsican  should  have  un^- 
stood ;  it  needed  only  a  breach  with  Alexander  I  to  set  this  em- 
pire  of  bluff  and  stage  scenery  swaying  towards  its  downf alL  The 
quarrel  came.  Alexander's  feelings  for  Napoleon  had  always 
been  of  a  very  mixed  sort ;  he  envied  Napoleon  as  a  rival,  and 
despised  him  as  an  underbred  upstart.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
kind  of  vague  and  sentimental  greatness  about  Alexander;  he 
was  given  to  mystical  reUgiosity,  he  had  the  conception  of  a 
mission  for  Russia  and  himself  to  bring  peace  to  Europe  and  the 
world  —  by  destroying  Napoleon.  In  that  respect  he  had  an 
imaginative  greatness  Napoleon  lacked.  But  bringing  peace  to 
Europe  seemed  to  him  quite  compatible  with  the  annexation  of 
Finland,  of  most  of  Poland,  and  of  great  portions  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  This  man's  mind  moved  in  a  luminous  fog.  And  par- 
ticularly he  wanted  to  resume  trading  with  Britain,  against  which 
Napoleon  had  set  his  face.  For  all  the  trade  of  Germany  had  been 
dislocated  and  the  mercantile  classes  embittered  by  the  Napoleonic 
''Continental  System,"  which  was  to  ruin  Britain  by  excluding 
British  goods  from  every  coimtry  in  Europe.  Russia  had  suffered 
more  even  than  Germany. 

The  breach  came  in  1811,  when  Alexander  withdrew  from  the 
"CJontinental  System."  In  1812  a  great  mass  of  armies,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  600,000  men,  began  to  move  towards  Russia 
under  the  supreme  conunand  of  the  new  emperor.  About  half 
this  force  was  French ;  the  rest  was  drawn  from  the  French  allies 
and  subject  peoples.  It  was  a  conglomerate  army  like  the  army 
of  Darius  or  the  army  of  Kavadh.  The  Spanish  war  was  still  going 
on ;  Napoleon  made  no  attempt  to  end  it.  Altogether,  it  drained 
away  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  from  France.  He  fought  his  way 
across  Poland  and  Russia  to  Moscow  before  the  winter  —  for 
the  most  part  the  Russian  armies  declined  battle  —  and  even 
before  the  winter  closed  in  upon  him  his  position  became  mani- 
festly dangerous.  He  took  Moscow,  expecting  that  this  would 
oblige  Alexander  to  make  peace.  Alexander  would  not  make 
peace,  and  Napoleon  found  himself  in  much  the  same  position 
as  Darius  bad  been  in  2,300  years  before  in  South  Russia.    The 
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sttQ  UQOQoquered  in  a  decisive  battle,  raided  his  com* 
wasted  his  aimy^ — disease  helped  them;  even 
Ni^iolean  reached  Moscow  150,000  men  had  been  lost. 
Bat  he  lacked  the  wisdom  of  Darius,  and  would  not  retreat.  The 
wtnt«r  ranained  mild  for  an  unusually  long  time  —  he  could  have 
avaped ;  but  instead  he  remained  in  Moscow,  making  impossible 
pbotf  at  a  loss.  He  had  been  marvellously  IucIq'  in  all  his  pre- 
viou  Boanderiogs ;  he  had  escaped  undeservedly  from  Egypt^ 
ht  had  been  saved  from  destruction  in  Britain  by  the  British 
ttival  wieUmm;  but  now  he  was  in  the  net  again,  and  this  time 
he  was  not  to  escape.  Perhaps  he  would  have  wintered  in  Moa- 
eow,  but  the  Russians  smoked  him  out ;  they  set  fire  to  and  burnt 
Biotfi  of  the  city.' 

It  was  bte  in  October,  too  late  altogether,  before  he  decided  to 
lelltin*  He  made  an  ineflfectual  attempt  to  break  through  to  a 
fredb  line  of  retreat  to  the  southwest,  and  then  turned  the  facee 
of  the  eurvivore  of  his  Grand  Army  towards  the  country  they  had 
devmetated  in  their  advance.  Immense  distances  separated  them 
from  any  friendly  territor>\  The  winter  was  in  no  hu^r>^  For 
m  week  the  Grand  Army  struggled  through  mud ;  then  came  sharp 
iroeiSy  and  then  the  first  flakca  of  snow,  and  then  snow  and 


Slowly  diactpHne  dissolved.  The  hungry  army  spread  itself 
ool  ta  eeareh  of  mtpplies  until  it  broke  up  into  mere  bands  of 
The  peasants,  if  only  in  self-defence,  rose  agatnsi 
i^ylaid  them,  and  murdered  them ;  a  cloud  of  light  cavalry 
*->  Scythians  sttO  —  hunted  them  down.  Tliat  retreat  is  one  of 
the  icreai  tragediea  of  history. 
At  last  Napoleon  and  his  staff  and  a  handful  of  guards  and  at- 
reappeared  in  Germany,  bringing  no  army  with  him» 
only  by  straggling  and  demoralized  Imnds*  The  Grand 
Armyt  retreating  under  Murat,  reached  K5nigsberg  in  a  disciplined 
slate,  but  otdy  about  a  thousand  strong  out  of  six  hundred  thoit- 
imkL  From  K&mffberg  Murat  fell  back  to  Posen.  The  Prus* 
siaa  eoQlingcnt  had  eunendered  to  the  Russians ;  the  Austriaos 
hid  fooe  homeward  to  the  south.  Ever^-where  scattered  f ugitivee^ 
fiapd*  lean,  and  frosit-bittim,  spread  the  news  of  the  disaster. 
>  All  ifaii  ii  MlttumUi'  tola  In  Toltflojr'i  mmdmi*^  Wmm 
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Napoleon's  magic  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  did  not  dare  to 
stay  with  his  troops  in  Germany;  he  fled  post  haste  to  Paris. 
He  b^an  to  order  new  levies  and  gather  fresh  armies  amidst  the 
wreckage  of  his  world  empire.  Austria  turned  against  him  (1813) ; 
all  Europe  was  eager  to  rise  against  this  defaulting  trustee  of 
freedom,  this  mere  usurper.  He  had  betrayed  ihe  new  order; 
the  old  order  he  had  saved  and  revived  now  destroyed  him.  Prus- 
sia rose,  and  the  German  "War  of  Liberation"  b^^an.  Sweden 
joined  his  enemies.  Later  Holland  revolted.  Murat  had  rallied 
about  14,000  Frenchmen  roimd  his  disciplined  nucleus  in  Posen, 
and  this  force  retreated  through  Germany,  as  a  man  mi^t  retreat 
who  had  ventured  into  a  cagef ul  of  drugged  lions  and  found  that 
the  effects  of  the  drug  were  evaporating.  Napoleon,  with  fredi 
forces,  took  up  the  chief  command  in  the  spring,  won  a  great  battle 
at  Dresden,  and  then  for  a  time  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  pieces 
intellectually  and  morally.  He  became  insanely  irritable,  with 
moods  of  inaction.  He  did  Uttle  or  nothing  to  follow  up  the  Battle 
of  Dresden.  In  September  the  ''Battle  of  the  Nations"  was 
fought  round  and  about  Leipzig,  after  which  the  Saxons,  who  had 
hitherto  followed  his  star,  went  over  to  the  allies.  The  end  of  the 
year  saw  the  French  beaten  back  into  France. 

1814  was  the  closing  campaign.  France  was  invaded  from  the 
east  and  the  south;  Swedes,  Germans,  Austrians,  Russians, 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  British  and  Spanish  came  through  the  Pyrenees. 
Once  more  Napoleon  fought  brilliantly,  but  now  he  fou^t  in- 
effectually. The  eastern  armies  did  not  so  much  defeat  him  as 
push  past  him,  and  Paris  capitulated  in  March.  A  little  later  at 
Fontainebleau  the  emperor  abdicated. 

In  Provence,  on  his  way  out  of  the  country,  his  life  was  en- 
dangered by  a  royalist  mob. 

.---•■  §6 

This  was  the  natural  and  proper  end  of  Napoleon's  career. 
So  this  raid  of  an  intolerable  egotist  across  the  disordered  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  time  should  have  closed.  At  last  he  was  sup- 
pressed. And  had  there  been  any  real  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs,  we  should  now  have  to  tell  of  the  concentration  of 
human  science  and  will  upon  the  task  his  treachery  and  vanity 
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had  interrupted,  the  task  of  building  up  a  worid  system  of  jw- 
tioe  and  free  effort  in  the  place  of  the  bankrupt  ancient  order. 
But  we  have  to  tell  of  nothing  of  the  sort.  Science  and  wisdom 
were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  great  council  of  the  affies. 
Game  the  vague  humanitarianism  and  dreamy  vanity  of  the  Tsar 
Alexander,  came  the  shaken  Habsburgs  of  Austria,  the  resaitful 
Hohenzollems  of  Prussia,  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  Britain, 
still  badly  frightened  by  the  revolution  and  its  conscimce  all  awry 
with  stolen  commons  and  sweated  factory  children.  No  peoples 
came  to  the  Congress,  but  only  monarchs  and  foreign  ministerB; 
and  though  you  bray  a  foreign  office  in  the  bloodiest  of  war  mor- 
tars, yet  will  its  difdomatic  habits  not  depart  from  it.  Hie 
Congress  had  hardly  assembled  before  the  diplomatists  set  to  woik 
making  secret  bargains  and  treaties  behind  each  other's  backs. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pompous  triviality  of  the  Congress  which 
gathered  at  Vienna  after  a  magnificent  ceremonial  visit  of  the 
aUied  sovereigns  to  London.  The  social  side  of  the  congress  was 
very  strong,  pretty  ladies  abounded,  there  was  a  galaxy  of  stars 
and  uniforms,  endless  dinners  and  balls,  a  mi^ty  flow  of  bri|^t 
anecdotes  and  sparkling  wit.  Whether  the  two  million  dead 
men  upon  the  battle-fields  laughed  at  the  jokes,  admired  the 
assemblies,  and  marvelled  at  the  diplomatists  is  beyond  our 
knowledgis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  poor  wraiths  got  something 
out  of  the  display.  The  brightest  spirit  of  the  gathering  was  a 
certain  Talleyrand,  one  of  Napoleon's  princes,  a  very  brilliant 
man  indeed,  who  had  been  a  pre-revolutionary  cleric,  who  had 
proposed  the  revolutionary  confiscation  of  the  church  estates,  and 
who  was  now  for  bringing  back  the  Bourbons. 

The  allies,  after  the  fashion  of  Peace  Congresses,  frittered  away 
precious  time  in  more  and  more  rapacious  disputes ;  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  France.  Back  came  all  the  remainder  of  the  £migr^ 
with  them,  eager  for  restitution  and  revenge.  One  great  egotism 
had  been  swept  aside  —  only  to  reveal  a  crowd  of  meaner  egotists. 
The  new  king  was  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI ;  he  had  taken  the 
title  of  Louis  XVIII  very  eagerly  so  soon  as  he  learnt  that  his 
little  nephew  (Louis  XVII)  was  dead  in  the  Temple.  He  was 
gouty  and  clumsy,  not  perhaps  ill-disposed,  but  the  symbol  of  the 
ancient  system ;  all  that  was  new  in  France  felt  the  heavy  threat 
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Fniih  him*  This  was  do  liberation,  only  a 
id  inglorioua  tyranny  instead  of  an  active 
mod  splendid  one.  Was  there  no  hope  for  France  but  this?  The 
BcmrboM  showed  particular  malice  against  the  vetenina  of  the 
Chsiid  Aimy^  and  France  was  now  full  of  returned  prisoners  of 
war,  who  found  themselves  under  a  cloud.  Napoleon  had  been 
psdced  off  to  a  Uttle  consolation  empire  of  his  own,  upon  the  island 
of  EftMi.  He  waa  stilt  to  be  called  Emperor  and  keep  a  ccrtaili 
■Me.  The  chivalry  or  whim  of  Alexander  had  insisted  upon  this 
traatOMQi  of  his  fallen  rivaL  The  Habsburgs^  who  had  toadied 
lo  his  aueoen,  had  taken  away  his  Habsburg  empress  —  she  went 
wOSbt^y  enough  —  to  Vienna,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 

After  dpfen  months  at  Elba  Napoleon  judged  that  France  had 
hid  enoiaell  of  t  hf*  Bourbons ;  he  cx>ntrived  to  evade  the  British 
ships  that  watched  his  island,  and  reappeared  at  Cannes  in  France 
for  hit  last  gamble  against  fate.  His  program  to  Paris  was  a  tri- 
umphal pfooeflnon ;  he  walked  on  white  Bourbon  cockades.  For 
m  hundred  days,  ''the  Hundred  Days/'  he  was  master  of  Fnmoe 


His  retttm  created  a  perplexing  position  for  any  honest  French- 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  this  adventurer  who  had  be- 

ttagred  the  republic;  on  the  other  the  dull  weight  of  old  kingship 

rsetorsd*    The  allies  would  not  hear  of  any  further  experiments 

ia  repubticanism ;   it  was  the  Bourbons  or  Napoleon.     Is  it  any 

that  on  the  whole  France  was  with  Napoleon?    And  he 

be4!k  profenttig  to  be  a  chsmged  man ;   there  was  to  be  no 

despotism;  he  would  respect  the  constitution  r^ime^  .  .  . 

He  BiUhered  an  anny,  he  made  some  attempts  at  peace  with 

the  aOfasi;    when  he  found  these  efforts  ineffectual,  he  struck 

iviftly  at  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Prussians  in  Belgium,  hoping 

to  difcet  them  before  the  Austrians  and  Russians  could  come  up. 

Be  <fid  very  nearly  manage  tliis.    He  heat  the  Prussians  at  Ligny, 

but  not  sufficiently ;  and  then  he  wa**  hopelessly  def^ted  by  the 

teMGtfgr  of  the  British  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo  (1815),  the 

ruMJiiin  under  BlOcher,  coming  in  on  his  right  flank  as  the  day 

I      WQfe  on*    Waterbo  ended  in  a  rout;   it  left  Napoleon  without 

f      aqilKNt  and  without  hope.     France  fell  away  from  him  again. 

L     Bfityoiit  who  had  joined  him  was  eag^r  now  to  attack  himi  and 
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80  efface  that  error.  A  provisional  govemment  in  PuiB  oidend 
him  to  leave  the  country ;  was  for  giving  him  twenly^our  hoan 
to  do  it  in. 

He  tried  to  get  to  America,  but  Rochefort,  which  he  reached, 
was  watched  by  British  cruisers.  France,  now  disillusioned  and 
uncomfortably  royalist  again,  was  hot  in  pursuit  of  him.  He 
went  aboard  a  British  frigate,  the  BeUeraphon^  asking  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  refugee,  but  being  treated  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  taken 
to  Plymouth,  and  from  Plymouth  straight  to  the  lonely  tn^cal 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

There  he  remained  imtil  his  death  from  cancer  in  1821,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs,  which  wefe 
designed  to  exhibit  the  chief  events  of  his  life  in  a  misleading  and 
attractive  light  and  to  minimize  his  worst  blunders.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  with  him  recorded  his  conversations  and  set  down  their 
impressions  of  him. 

These  works  had  a  great  vogue  in  France  and  Europe.  Tlie 
Holy  Alliance  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  PnuBa 
(to  which  other  monarchs  were  invited  to  adhere)  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  in  defeating  Napoleon  they  had  defeated  the 
Revolution,  turned  back  the  clock  of  fate,  and  restored  Grand 
Monarchy  —  on  a  sanctified  basis  for  evermore.  The  cardinal 
document  of  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Baroness  von  ErQdener, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  spiritual  director  to  the  Russian 
emperor.  It  opened,  "In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  In- 
divisible Trinity,"  and  it  bound  the  participating  monarchs  "re- 
garding themselves  towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers 
of  families,"  and  "considering  each  other  as  fellow-coimtrymen," 
to  sustain  each  other,  protect  true  religion,  and  urge  their  sub- 
jects to  strengthen  and  exercise  themselves  in  Christian  duties. 
Christ,  it  was  declared,  was  the  real  king  of  all  Christian  peq>Ie6, 
a  very  Merovingian  king,  one  may  remark,  with  these  reigning 
sovereigns  as  his  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  British  king  had  no 
power  to  sign  this  document,  the  Pope  and  the  sultan  were  not 
asked ;  the  rest  of  the  European  monarchs,  including  the  king  of 
France,  adhered.  But  the  king  of  Poland  did  not  sign  because 
there  was  no  king  in  Poland ;  Alexander,  in  a  mood  of  pioua  ab- 
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ru  atting  on  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  Th«  Holy 
never  became  an  actual  legal  alliance  of  states ;  it  gave 
to  m  real  league  of  nations,  the  Concert  of  Europe,  which 
loined  in  1818,  and  from  which  Britain  withdrew  in  1822* 
foDowed  a  period  of  peace  and  duU  oppression  in  Europe 
which  Alexander  brooded  in  attitudes  of  ortbodox>%  piety, 
bd  UBquftochable  aelf^^gatiBfaetion.  Many  people  in  those  hope- 
10  days  wera  diqxiBed  to  regard  even  Napoleon  with  charity^ 
bd  to  aooepl  his  olaini  that  in  some  inexplicable  way  he  had,  in 
kimaelf,  been  asserting  the  revolution  and  France.  A 
of  hina  as  of  something  mystically  heroic  grew  up  after  his 


§0 

I  In  tlie  lotig  perspectives  of  history  the  cult  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
■iniliftr  effect  upon  certain  types  of  mind,  is  of  far  more  interest 
far  more  importance  than  his  actual  adventures.  The  world 
hrfpiy  reeovefed  from  the  mischief  he  did;  perhaps  that 
■moont  of  mischief  had  to  be  done  by  some  agency ;  perhaps  his 
or  some  such  career,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
lukTs  roeotal  unpreparedness  for  the  crisis  of  the  revolution. 
But  tlial  his  peculiar  penifonality  should  dominate  the  imaginations 
if  great  mimbers  of  people,  throws  a  light  upon  factors  of  enduring 
piifieaDCf!  in  our  human  problem. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  End  a  human  being  less  likely  to  arouse 
One  reads  in  vain  through  the  monstrous  accumula* 
of  Nafioleofiic  Utemture  for  a  singb  record  of  self -forgetful* 
Ijui^ter  is  one  great  difference  between  man  and  the  lower 
one  method  of  our  brotherhoodi  and  there  is  no  evidence 
thai  Napofaoii  ever  laughed.    Nor  can  we  imagine  another  of  ibe 
beaotifii]  of  human  expressions  upon  the  face  of  this  saturnine 
thai  cTprsssioo  of  disinterested  interest  that  one  ee^  in 
imcm  of  an  artist  or  artisan  ^'lost/*  as  we  say,  in  hia  work, 
of  his  portraits  be  looks  at  us  with  a  thin  scorn  upon  his  Upe, 
sooni  of  the  criminal  who  believes  that  he  am  certainly  cheat 
I  fools  as  we  are,  and  withal  with  a  certain  nneisinses  in  his 

I  tW  test  Iwrthpok  lo  Warn  la  •gpandlm  tlik  eti*pt«r  \m  W.  A.  FUUlpc*  Co*- 
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eyes.  That  uneasiness  haunts  all  his  portraits.  Are  we  ntSij 
convinced  he  is  quite  right?  Are  his  laurels  straight?  He  had  a 
vast  contempt  for  man  in  general  and  men  in  particular,  a  con* 
tempt  that  took  him  at  last  to  St.  Helena,  that  same  ocmtempt 
that  fills  our  jails  with  forgers,  poisoners,  and  the  like  victims  of 
self-conceit.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  unbrotherly,  unhumorooB 
egotist  was  ever  sincerely  loved  by  any  human  being.  The  Em- 
press Josephine  was  imfaithful  to  him  as  he  to  her.  His  youog 
Austrian  wife  would  not  accompany  him  to  Elba.  A  certam 
Polish  countess  followed  him  thither,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  for 
love,  but  on  account  of  the  son  she  had  borne  him.  She  wanted 
settlements.  She  stayed  only  two  da3rs  with  him.  He  had  never 
even  a  dog  to  love  him.  He  estranged  most  of  his  colleagues  and 
fellow  generals.  He  had  no  familiar  friend.  No  one  who  knev 
him  felt  safe  with  him.  In  his  intimacy,  his  unflinching  sdf- 
concentration  must  have  been  a  terrible  bore.  His  personal  habiti 
were  unpleasant ;  the  moodiness  of  bad  health  came  to  hun  eailf. 
True  it  is  that  his  soldiers,  who,  save  for  a  few  rare  melodramatie 
encounters,  saw  nothing  of  him,  idolized  their  "Little  CoiporaL'' 
But  it  was  not  him  they  idolized,  but  a  carefully  fostered  kg^ 
of  an  incredibly  clever,  recklessly  brave  little  man,  a  little  pet  of 
a  man,  who  was  devoted  to  France  and  them. 

Why,  then,  is  there  an  enormous  cult  of  Napoleon,  an  endless 
writing  of  books  about  him,  an  insatiable  collecting  of  relics  and 
documents,  a  kind  of  worship  of  his  memory?  Marat  was  a  far 
more  noble,  persistent,  subtle,  and  pathetic  figure;  Talleyrand  a 
greater  statesman  and  a  much  more  amusing  personality ;  Moreau 
and  Hoehe  abler  leaders  of  armies ;  his  rival,  the  Tsar  AlexandeTi 
as  egotistical,  more  successful,  more  emotional,  and  with  a  finer 
imagination.  Are  men  dazzled  simply  by  the  scale  of  his  Sounds 
ings,  by  the  mere  vastness  of  his  notoriety? 

No  doubt  scale  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter;  he  was  a 
''record,"  the  record  plunger;  but  there  is  something  more  in 
it  than  that.  Ther^  is  an  appeal  in  Napoleon  to  something  deeptf 
and  more  fundamental  in  human  nature  than  mere  astonishment 
at  bigness.  His  ver>-  deficiencies  bring  out  starkly  certain  qualities 
that  lurk  suppressed  and  hidden  in  us  all.  He  was  imhampered. 
He  had  never  a  gleam  of  religion  or  affection  or  the  sense  of  duty* 
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He  was,  u  few  meo  are  or  dare  to  be,  a  ficoundrel,  bright  and  com* 
plete.  Most  of  U9  are  constrained  more  or  less  and  now  and  then 
to  serve  God  or  our  fellow  men,  to  do  thinga  disinterestedly,  to 
bebave  decently  when  no  one  is  watching  us.  He  was  not  so 
OQQstrained.  Most  men  do  a  little  regret  and  rejient  their  good 
deeds,  and  find  a  secret  satisfaction  in  their  unpunished  bad  ones. 
The  early  palffioUthic  strain  in  still  strong  in  us ;  we  are  being  made 
over,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  into  social  and  fraternal  creaturoi. 
Few  of  us  thorouf^hly  enjoy  bein^  good  citizens.  Our  moral  oon- 
flicts,  therefore,  are  intricate  and  comic;  the  constant  effort  to 
explain  to  ourselves  and  others  that  there  is  a  fine  moral  purpose 
in  this  shirking  of  our  duty  or  in  that  self-seeking  act.  We  are  all 
fegretfully  of  the  race  of  Tsar  Alexander,  who  destf -  -  ^  *^^  free- 
dom of  Poland,  annexed  Finland,  and  secured  hin  I  pre* 
dominance  piously,  ''in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Indi- 
visible Trinity'*  —  when  it  woidd  have  been  far  more  agreeable 
to  have  done  it  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Magnificent 
Alexander,  There  was  none  of  this  rtibing  of  greed  and  crime 
about  Napoleon.  His  self^sonceit  and  his  instinctive  and  funda- 
mental atheism  made  him  at  least  magnificently  direct.  What 
we  all  want  to  do  secretly,  more  or  less,  ho  did  in  the  dayUght, 

DifeclnesB  was  hia  distinctive  and  immortatidng  quality.  lie 
had  no  brains  lo  waste  in  serondar>'  ronsidcralioni^.  He  flung 
his  armiei  across  Europe  straight  at  their  mark,  there  never  were 
sut!h  mardiee  before ;  be  fought  to  win ;  when  lie  struck  he  strude 
with  all  hk  miglit.  And  what  he  wanted,  he  wanted  simply  and 
OOfnpletely,  and  got  —  if  he  could, 

Thero  lies  his  fascioaUoiL  Since  his  time  his  name  haa  beeo 
one  of  the  otmoat  leasRiraiiee  to  p»it  multiltidei  of  doobt^ 
men;  to  ibe  busineas  nmn  hesitating  over  a  more  than  sbadjr 
transaciiont  to  the  elerk  fingering  a  caideesty  written  cheque  that 
eould  m  mtSty  be  alteoml,  to  the  trustee  in  want  of  ready  momeyi 
to  the  manufacturer  meditating  the  pros  and  oons  of  an  adultera- 
lioo,  to  thouaaoda  of  such  people  the  word  ''Napoleonic'*  haa 
naie  with  an  effect  of  demhre  reUef.  We  live  in  a  worid  fiaD  of 
woitld«be  Napoksons  ctf  finance,  of  the  pross,  of  the  turf;  half 
tlie  eeUs  in  our  jails  and  many  in  our  mad-hDUses  are  St.  UrJenaa. 
Ha  was  the  v^y  embodiixient  of  that  sound,  dear,  selfn^entred 
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common  sense,  without  sentiment  or  scruples  or  leflection,  that 
struggles  with  our  feebler  better  nature,  that  may  ultimately 
destroy  mankind.  In  all  history  there  is  no  figure  so  completely 
antithetical  to  the  figure  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  pitiless  and 
difficult  doctrine  of  self-abandonment  and  self-forgetfulness  we 
can  neither  disregard  nor  yet  bring  ourselves  to  ob^.  That  sum- 
mons to  a  new  way  of  life  haunts  our  world  to-day,  haunts  wealth 
and  comfort  and  every  sort  of  success.  It  is  a  trouble  to  us  all. 
Our  uneasiness  grows.  Napoleon  was  free  from  it.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Napoleonic  legend  seems  to  offer  a  kind  of  refuge. 
From  salvation. 

In  that  antithesis  lies  the  essential  historical  importance  of 
Napoleon.    His  career  marks  the  banning  of  a  new  phase  in 
the  elations  of  strong  and  able  and  energetic  and  advantageously 
placed  men  to  the  main  mass  of  mankind.    They  are  robbed  of 
self-deception ;  they  must  either  serve  or  openly  defy  the  idea  of 
service.    They  must  be  humble  or  Napoleonic ;  there  is  no  more 
service  with  privilege  and  pride.    Napoleon  adorned  himself  with, 
ancient  titles  and  antiquated  robes,  but  the  more  he  brough%:^ 
himself  into  contact  with  tradition,  the  more  manifestly  he  di»-^ 
played  himself  as  something  new.    In  the  Tsar  Alexander  I,  wko 
was  never  direct,  this  direct  new  imperialism  met  the  old.   Hitherto 
the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  world  had  taken  themselves  in 
good  faith,  had  had  the  support  of  religion  in  their  consciences, 
had  believed  they  were  serving  God  in  their  kingship,  and  ihAt 
they  were  necessary  to  mankind  and  beneficial  to  mankind.    In 
many  cases  they  were  no  doubt  swayed  by  very  mixed  motives, 
his  majesty  had  ''weaknesses,"  his  majesty  almost  always  had  a 
sensitive  personal  vanity.    Sometimes,  indeed,  a  bom  rascal  like 
Charles  II  of  England  would  have  the  grace  or  the  gracelessness 
to  laugh  at  himself,  but  the  generality  of  kings  and  tyrants  had 
the  profoundest  faith  in  themselves,  and  were  sustained  by  the 
sincere  faith  of  their  loyal  supporters.    The  emperor  Charles  V 
and  his  son  Philip  II,  Charles  I  of  England,  Louis  XTV,  and  the 
Tsar  Alexander  were  all  inspired  by  a  complete  assurance  of  their 
own  righteousness,  were  convinced  that  opposition  to  them  was 
sheer  wickedness,  wickedness  to  be  overcome  in  any  way  and 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity.    But  Napoleon  knew  himself 
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wlifti  he  was,  an  individua]  man  getting  the  better  of  bis  fellow 

He  had  unalt  dotibt  in  hiB  struggle  with  the  republicansp 

the  moral  superiority  lay*     With  Napoleon,  we  note  the 

of  a  clearer-headed  age.    The  self-deceptions  of  wealth, 

V  and  prominence  wear  thin.     His  new  imperialifim  reflected 

the  old. 

For  a  time  the  Concert  of  Europe  struggled  valiantly  to  carry 

m  tipoo  the  old  lines,  but  the  French  Revdutictn  had  shrivelled 

Ihe  heart  of  monarchy.    In  1830,  and  again  in  IMS,  the  evapora- 

tioo  of  the  simple  old  royalist  faith  became  very  evident.    Alex* 

I  and  hia  narrow*minded  micoeeeor,  Nicholas  1,  could  still 

the  deluaion  of  divine  right  in  Russia  —  that  did  not 

until  1917  —  the  idea  hung  on  in  Pruasia  in  spite  of  much 

il  criticium,*  but  for  the  rest  of  Europe  the  days  of  the 

ytmhaBengfid  claim  of  kingship  had  gone.     "  What  good  are  you  T  *' 

mid  the  worM  to  monarchs;  "and  what  do  you  do  for  us?" 

So  ehilleiiged,  many  of  the  monarchs  became  apologetic  and 
fuanly  useful.  One  or  two,  as  we  shall  have  to  tell,  became 
** Napoleonic."  But  bo  far  no  European  monarch  has  betrayed 
any  dispoeition  to  waive  the  remnant  of  his  ancient  trappings,  to 
hiJi  piashre  and  traditional  opposition  to  political  readjust- 
and  to  move  of  his  own  accord  towards  that  more  broadly 
fovenimetit  of  human  affairs  as  one  world-wide  com- 
Qumity  of  wiU,  which  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  demanda. 

'  Dttrly  forty  yeani  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Concert 
which  arose  out  of  it,  and  the  series  of  coogrcwes  and 
that  succeeded  the  concert,  kept  an  insecure  peace  in 
iMr«diAU8ted  Europe.  Two  main  things  prevented  that  period 
bom  being  a  complete  social  and  international  peace,  and  pre- 
paid the  way  for  the  cycle  of  wart  between  1854  and  187K  The 
flnH  of  thees  was  the  tendency  of  the  royal  courts  ooncemedi 
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towards  the  restoration  of  unfair  privflege  and  interferanoe  with 
freedom  of  thought  and  writing  and  teaching.  The  second  wis 
the  impossible  system  of  boundaries  drawn  by  the  diplomatists  of 
Vienna. 

The  obstinate  disposition  of  monarchy  to  march  back  towaidi 
past  conditions  was  first  and  most  particularly  manifest  in  Spain. 
Here  even  the  Inquisition  was  restored.    Across  the  Atlantic  tbe 
Spanish  colonies  had  f oQowed  the  example  of  the  United  States 
and  revolted  against  the  Eiuropean  Great  Power  ssnst^n,  when 
Napoleon  set  up  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  Spanish  thitme  in 
1810.    The  Washington  of  South  America  was  General  Bdivar. 
Spain  was  unable  to  suppress  this  revolt,  it  dragged  on  much  as 
the  United  States  War  of  Independence  had  dragged  on,  and  at 
last  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Austria  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  the  European  monarchs  should 
assist  Spain  in  this  struggle.    This  was  opposed  by  Britain  in  « 
Europe,  but  it  was  the  prompt  action  of  President  Monroe  of  the 
United  States  in  1823  which  conclusively  warned  off  this  pro- 
jected monarchist  restoration.    He  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  regard  any  extension  of  the  European  system  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  hostile  act.    Thus  arose  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  has  kept  the  Great  Power  S3rstem  out  of  Americflk 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  permitted  the  new  states  of  Spanish 
America  to  work  out  their  destinies  along  their  own  lines.    Bii'fc 
if  Spanish  monarchism  lost  its  colonies,  it  could  at  least,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  do  what  it  chose  in 
Europe.    A  popular  insurrection  in  Spain  was  crushed  by  a  Prench 
army  in  1823,  with  a  mandate  from  a  European  congress,  and 
simultaneously  Austria  suppressed  a  revolution  in  Naples.    Tbe 
moving  spirit  in  this  conspiracy  of  governments  against  peoples 
was  the  Austrian  statesman,  Mettemich. 

In  1824  Louis  XVIII  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  C!ount 
d'Artois  whom  we  have  seen  hovering  as  an  6migr6  on  the  Frendi 
frontiers  in  1789 ;  he  took  the  title  of  Charles  X.  Charles  aet 
himself  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  universities,  and  to 
restore  absolute  government ;  the  sum  of  a  billion  francs  was  voted 
to  compensate  the  nobles  for  the  eh&teau  burnings  and  sequestra- 
tions of  1789.    In  1830  Paris  rose  against  this  embodiment  of  the 
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mctaat  rtgimep  and  n^placecj  him  by  Lbe  mn  of  thai  Kiiii«ter  Philipi 
'Duke  of  OrleanSp  whose  execution  was  one  of  the  brightefit  achieve^ 
mentu  of  the  Terror.  The  other  ooutinentcU  monarcbici^,  in  ttkcc 
of  the  open  approval  of  the  revolution  by  Great  Britain  and  a 
itrong  liberal  ferment  in  Germany  and  Austria,  did  not  intcrrcrc 
fai  this  affair.    After  all^  Franco  was  still  a  moDarcfay.    This 
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young  man,  Louis  PhOippe  (183<Mg),  iwiaiMd  the  constitaticmal 
IdQg  of  France  for  etghteeo  yean.  He  wwil  dcnrn  in  ISM,  a  Y«fy 
eviolfiil  year  for  Barope^  of  wWdi  we  shaU  tcU  in  the  next  dtapler. 
Soeb  were  tlie  uneeqr  swaarinKi  of  tlse  peece  of  the  Coogrtse  of 
Vienna,  whieb  were  provoked  by  the  rseetioiiefy  proeeedhigH  to 
which,  Mxmer  or  later,  aU  monarehiet  eottrte  eeein  1^  their  veiy 
i^Uire  to  KimTitate.  Tbe  etnwns  that  aroee  from  the  ttnedenllfiB 
;  of  the  dipkmatjete  (atbeied  force  mofe  delflienitelyf 
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but  they  were  even  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  imnlrind.  It 
18  extraordinarily  inconvenient  to  administer  together  the  afEun 
of  peoples  speaking  different  languages  and  so  reading  diffennt 
literatures  and  having  different  general  ideas,  espodaSfy  if  thon 
differences  are  exacerbated  by  religious  diqmtes.  Only  some  strong 
mutual  interest,  such  as  the  common  defensive  needs  of  theSvia 
mountaineers,  can  justify  a  close  linking  of  peoples  of  disnnilar 
languages  and  faiths ;  and  even  in  Switaerland  there  is  the  otmcst 
local  autoncHny.  Ultimately^  when  the  Great  F6wer  tiadttkm 
is  certainly  dead  and  buried,  those  Swiss  populations  may  gran- 
tate  towajxls  their  natiual  affinities  in  Germany,  Fhmce,  asd 
Itsly.  When,  as  in  Macedonia,  populations  are  mixed  in  a  patdi- 
work  of  villages  and  districts,  the  cantonal  flystem  is  impemtivebr 
needed.  But  if  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  as  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  drew  it,  he  will  see  that  this  gathering  Beems 
almost  as  if  it  had  planned  the  maximum  of  local  exasperation. 
It  destroyed  the  Dutch  Republic,  quite  needlessly,  it  lumped 
together  the  Protestant  Dutch  with  the  French-speaking  CathoGcB 
of  the  old  Spanish  (Austrian)  Netherlands,  and  set  up  a  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  handed  over  not  merely  the  old  rqiuUio 
of  Venice,  but  aU  of  North  Italy  as  far  as  Milan  to  the  G^raao- 
speaking  Austrians.  French-speaking  Savoy  it  combined  with 
pieces  of  Italy  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.^  Austria  and 
Hungary,  already  a  sufficiently  explosive  mixture  of  discordant 
nationalities,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Csecho-Slovaks,  Jugo-Slavs, 
Roumanians,  and  now  Italians,  was  made  stiU  more  impossible  I? 
confirming  Austria's  Polish  acquisitions  of  1772  and  1795.  Tbe 
Polish  people,  being  catholic  and  republican-spirited,  were  chiefiy 
given  over  to  the  less  civilized  rule  of  the  Greek-orthodox  Tsar,  but 
important  districts  went  to  Protestant  Russia.  The  Tsar  was 
also  confirmed  in  his  acquisition  of  the  entirely  alien  Finns.  The 
very  dissimilar  Norwegian  and  Swedish  peoples  were  bound 
together  under  one  king.    Germany,  the  reader  will  see,  was  left 

^  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  (anoeeton  of  the  present  Italian  longs)  had  been  aikridi 
the  Alps,  ruling  in  France  and  Italy,  for  centuries;  and  their  strategic  positioo 
had  long  given  them  a  European  importance.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  had  beso 
kings  since  1713.  first  as  Kings  of  Sicily.  1713-20.  and  then  (when  Sicily  was  «' 
changed  for  Sardinia  in  1720)  as  Kings  of  Sardinia.  —  E.  B. 
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pAiiicularlydangermis  etate  of  muddle*  Prussia  and  Aufttria 
both  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  a  Gemum  oonfederatioD, 
liiiich  ioeluded  a  muHiiude  of  minor  states.  The  King  of  Den- 
flULfk  csame  into  the  German  confederation  by  virtue  of  certain 
Genxiftn-€peaking  pOBseBsions  in  Holstein.  Luxembourg  was  in- 
doded  in  the  German  Confederation!  though  its  ruler  was  also 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  though  many  of  ita  peoples  talked 
Here  was  a  crazy  tangle,  an  outrage  on  the  common 
of  mankiBd^  a  preposterous  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
who  talk  German  and  base  their  ideas  on  German  Uterature, 
people  who  talk  Italian  and  base  their  ideas  on  Italian  Utera- 
ture, and  the  people  who  talk  Polish  and  base  their  ideas  on  Po- 
Htemlurei  will  all  be  far  better  off  and  most  helpful  and  least 
to  the  reat  of  mankind  if  they  conduct  their  own  affairs 
own  idiom  within  the  ring-fence  of  their  own  speech. 
m^  wonder  that  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in  Germany 
this  period  declared  that  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
.,  there  was  the  German  Fatherland? 
to-day  men  are  still  reluctant  to  recognize  that  areas  of 
IgUfmument  are  not  matters  for  the  bargaining  and  interplay  of 
lnr«  and  Idngi  and  foreign  ofScos.  There  is  a  natural  and  nectB* 
MPy  poUHeal  map  of  the  world  which  transcends  these  things. 
Here  ia  a  b$^  w€ty  poasibU  of  dividing  any  part  of  the  world  into 
adimniBtrative  areas,  and  a  best  possible  kind  of  government  for 


etery  arest  having  regard  to  the  speech  and  race  of  its  inhabitants^ 
aad  it  k  the  oommon  concern  of  all  men  of  inteUigenoe  to  secure 
divWons  and  establish  thoee  forms  of  government  quite 
irreqiecttTe  of  diplcunaciea  and  flags,  '* claims''  and  melodramatic 
^loysltiea^  and  the  eidsting  political  map  of  the  world*  The 
Bftltifml  political  map  of  the  world  insists  upon  itsdf.  It  heaves 
Bad  frela  besieath  the  artificial  political  map  Uke  some  misfitted 
L  In  1830  French-«peaking  Belgium,  stirred  up  by  the 
eorrmt  revolution  in  France,  revolted  against  ita  Dotdi  asaooia- 
tioo  ia  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Powers » terrified  at 
11m  pOMbflity  of  a  republic  and  of  annexation  to  Prance,  hurried 
in  to  pacify  this  situation,  and  gave  the  Belgians  a  monarch  from 
breeding-ground  of  monareha,  Gennany,  I.<eopr>ld  I  of 
Qotha.    There  irere  alao  iodbelual  revolta  in  Italy 
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and  Gennany  in  1830,  and  a  much  more  serious  one  in 
Poland.  A  republican  government  held  out  in  Warsaw  for  a 
year  against  Nicholas  I  (who  succeeded  Alexander  in  1825)9  and 
was  then  stamped  out  of  existence  with  great  violence  and  crudtj. 
The  PoUsh  language  was  banned,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  cfanrch 
was  substituted  for  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  State  religion.  • . . 
An  outbreak  of  the  natural  political  map  of  the  world,  irfaidi 
occurred  in  1821,  ultimately  seciued  the  support  of  'R»e^<mH, 
France,  and  Russia.  This  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  agunat 
the  Turks.  For  six  years  they  fought  a  desperate  war,  while  the 
governments  of  Europe  looked  on.  Liberal  opinion  proteated 
against  this  inactivity ;  volunteers  from  eveiy  European  countqr 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  at  last  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  took 
joint  action.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Erouh 
and  English  at  the  Battle  of  Navarino  (1827),  and  the  Tter  in- 
vaded Turkey.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1820)  Greece  was 
declared  free,  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  resume  her  andeBt 
republican  traditions.  There  is  a  sort  of  historical  indecency  in  a 
Greek  monarchy.  But  a  Greek  republic  would  have  been  daoj^ 
ous  to  all  monarchy  in  a  Europe  that  fretted  under  the  ideas  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  One  monarch  makes  many.  A  German  Idng 
was  found  for  Greece,  one  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  slightly  de- 
mented, but  quite  royal  —  he  gave  way  to  delusions  about  his 
divine  right,  and  was  ejected  in  1862  —  and  Christian  govemon 
were  set  up  in  the  Danubian  provinces  (which  are  now  Roumania) 
and  Serbia  (a  part  of  the  Jugo-Slav  region).  This  was  a  partial 
concession  to  the  natural  political  map,  but  much  blood  had  stiU 
to  run  before  the  Turk  was  altogether  expeUed  from  these  lands* 
A  little  later  the  natural  political  map  was  to  assert  itself  in  Ita^ 
and  Germany. 
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THE  REALITIES  AND  IMAGINATIONS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  ^ 

§  1.  The  Mechanical  ReBohUian.  §  2.  RdaJtUm  of  the  Meehamed 
to  the  Industrial  Revoluiion.  §  3.  The  Fermentation  of  Idm^ 
1848.  §4.  The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Socialism.  §5. 
Shortcomings  of  Socialism  as  a  Scheme  of  Human  Society.  §  6. 
How  Darwinism  Affected  Religious  and  Political  Ideas.  §  7.  Uf. 
Gladstone  and  the  Idea  of  Nationalism.  §  8.  Europe  htiwm 
1848  and  1878.  §  9.  The  (Second)  Scramble  far  Overseas  Em- 
pires. §  10.  The  Indian  Precedent  in  Asia.  §  11.  The  History 
of  Japan.  §  12.  Close  of  the  Period  of  Overseas  Expansim, 
§  13.  The  British  Empire  in  1914. 

§1 

THE  career  and  personality  of  Napoleon  I  bulks  di8propo^ 
tionately  in  the  nineteenth  century  histories.  He  was  of 
little  significance  to  the  broad  onward  movement  of  human 
affairs ;  he  was  an  interruption,  a  reminder  of  latent  evils,  a  thing 
like  the  bacterium  of  some  pestilence.  Even  regarded  as  a  pesti- 
lence, he  was  not  of  supreme  rank ;  he  killed  far  fewer  people  than 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  and  produced  less  political  and 
social  disruption  than  the  plague  of  Justinian.  Some  such  inter- 
lude had  to  happen,  and  some  such  patched-up  settlement  of 
Europe  as  the  Concert  of  Europe,  because  there  was  no  worked- 
out  system  of  ideas  upon  which  a  new  world  could  be  constructed. 

>  An  excellent  book  on  the  substance  of  this  chapter  is  F.  S.  Marvin's  Ceniwff 
of  Hope.  Another  is  R.  A.  Gregory's  Discovery.  See  also  Seignobos'  Politieid 
mifUny  of  Contemporary  Europe. 
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And  even  the  Concert  of  Europe  had  in  it  &ii  element  of  progren* 
It  did  lit  ktast  mi  aside  the  individualiam  of  Machiavellian  mon* 
archy  and  declare  thai  tbrre  waa  a  human  or  at  tiny  rate  a  Euro- 
pean commonweal  If  it  divided  the  world  among  the  kingii,  ii 
made  reapeetful  gestures  towards  human  unity  and  the  aendoe  ol 
God  and  man« 

The  permanently  effective  task  before  mankind  which  had  to 
be  done  before  any  new  and  enduring  flocial  and  political  edifice  was 
ponjbb,  the  task  upon  which  the  human  intelligence  Ib,  with  many 
inisrruptions  and  amidst  much  anger  and  turmoil,  itiU  engaged^ 
waa^  and  ia^  the  iaak  of  working  oiit  and  applying  a  Scienee  of 
Properly  ae  a  basis  for  freedom  and  social  justice^  a  Science  of 
Cumncy  to  ensure  and  preserve  an  efficient  eoononue  mediumi  a 
Bdenoe  of  Government  and  CoUeetlve  Operatjona  wbefeby  in 
eveiy  community  men  may  learn  to  pumue  their  eommon  intaieela 
in  harmony,  a  Science  of  World  Polilia},  liirough  whieh  llie  slarli 
waste  and  cruelty  of  warfare  between  races,  peoples,  and  Datkms 
fl^y  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  common  interesta  of  mankind 
brou^l  under  a  common  control,  and.  above  all,  a  world-wide 
System  of  Education  to  sustain  the  wiU  and  tnterset  of  men  in 
their  oommon  human  adventure.  The  real  makers  of  history  in 
the  nineteenth  oentury,  the  people  whose  eonsequeooes  will  be 
detarmimng  human  life  a  century  ahead,  were  those  who  advaneed 
and  contributed  to  this  fivi^old  oonsiraotive  effort.  CSompared 
to  them,  the  foreign  miniateni  and  ''statesmen**  and  politicians 
of  this  period  were  no  more  than  a  number  of  trotiblflsome  and 
oocasionally  ineeediaiy  schoolboys  —  and  a  few  metal  thieves  — 
pbytng  about  and  doing  tramikity  mischief  amidst  the  aocumu- 
faUbig  matertab  upon  the  site  of  a  greet  builiKaig  whose  nature 
they  dU  not  understand. 

And  whafe  thnnii^iout  the  nineiesBtli  eentury  the  mind  of  West- 
em  ehribaftiOQ,  whidi  the  Benaiespee  had  roleaasd,  gathered 
itMlf  U>  the  task  of  creative  soeisl  and  poUtioal  reoonatroctioQ 
that  sliD  lies  before  it,  there  vwept  acroes  the  world  a  wave  of 
univereal  ehanfls  id  human  power  and  the  material  conditiDni  of 
Kfe  that  the  first  scientific  efforta  of  thai  lOisreled  miiid  had  made 
possible.  The  propbeeiea  af  Boffsr  Baeoo  bsfan  to  live  in  reality. 
Hm  aecumulaling  kaowie^gi  Md  eooflclsoos  of  the  littkt 
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sion  of  men  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  development  of  sdeofie^ 
now  began  to  bear  fruit  that  common  men  could  undentand. 
The  most  obvious  firstfruit  was  the  steam-engine.  The  fini 
steam-engines  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy  were  pumping  atgioei 
used  to  keep  water  out  of  the  newly  opened  coal  mines.  Tbm 
coal  mines  were  being  worked  to  supply  coke  for  iron  smdting, 
for  which  wood-charcoal  had  previously  been  employed.  It  ms 
James  Watt,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  of  Glasgow,  lAo 
improved  this  steam-pumping  engine  and  made  it  available  for 
the  driving  of  machinery.  The  first  engine  so  employed  ml 
installed  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Nottingham  in  1785.  In  1804  Tievh 
thick  adapted  the  Watt  engine  to  transport,  and  made  the  Sat 
locomotive.  In  1830  the  first  railway,  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  was  opened,  and  Stephenson's  ''Rocket/'  with  a 
thirteen-ton  train,  got  up  to  a  speed  of  forty-four  mileB  per  hoar. 
From  1830  onward  railways  multiplied.  By  the  middle  of  Hie 
century  a  network  of  railways  had  spread  aU  over  Europe. 

Here  was  a  sudden  change  in  what  had  long  been  a  fixed  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  the  maximum  rate  of  land  transport  After 
the  Russian  disaster,  Napoleon  traveUed  from  near  Vilna  to  FariB 
in  312  hours.  This  was  a  journey  of  about  1,400  miles.  He  was 
travelling  with  every  conceivable  advantage,  and  he  averaged 
under  five  miles  an  hour.  An  ordinary  traveUer  could  not  have 
done  this  distance  in  twice  the  time.  These  were  about  the  same 
maximum  rates  of  travel  as  held  good  between  Rome  and  Gaul 
in  the  first  century  a.d.,  or  between  Sardis  and  Susa  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  Then  suddenly  came  a  tremendous  change.  The 
railways  reduced  this  journey  for  any  ordinary  traveUer  to  less 
than  forty-eight  hours.  That  is  to  say,  they  reduced  the  chief 
European  distances  to  about  a  tenth  of  what  they  had  been.  They 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  administrative  work  in  areas  ten 
times  as  great  as  any  that  had  hitherto  been  workable  under  one 
administration.  The  full  significance  of  that  possibility  in  Eu- 
rope still  remains  to  be  realized.  Europe  is  still  netted  in  bound- 
aries drawn  in  the  horse  and  road  era.  In  America  the  effects 
were  immediate.  To  the  United  States  of  America,  sprawling 
westward,  it  meant  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  access  to 
Washington,  however  far  the  frontier  travelled  across  the  con- 
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iL    It  meant  unity,  sustained  on  a  scale  Uiat  would  otherwiae 
iW  beea  impoasible. 

steamboat  was,  if  anything,  a  little  ahead  of  th^  steam- 

\  in  Its  earlier  phases.    There  was  a  steamboat,  the  ClKirlotU 

f,  on  the  Firth  of  Oyde  Canal  in  1802.  and  in  1807  an  Amer- 

Fulton  had  a  paying  steamer,  Tfie  ClermofUf  with 

engines,  upon  the  Hudson  River  above  New  York* 

fiiBt  steamship  to  put  to  sea  was  also  an  American,  the 

I,  which  went  from  New  York  (Hoboken)  to  Philadelphia. 

rtoOf  was  the  first  ship  using  steam  (she  also  had  sails)  to  cross 

Atlantic,  the  Sctvannah  (1819),    All  thcae  were  paddle-wheel 

•t  and  paddle-wheel  boata  are  not  adapted  to  work  in  heavy 

The  paddles  amaafa  too  easily,  and  the  boat  is  then  dia- 

Tbe   screw   steamship    followed    rather   slowly.    Many 

I  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the  screw  was  a  practicable 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  did  the  tonnage  of 

Ips  upon  the  eea  begin  to  overlmul  that  of  sailing-ships* 

fief  that  the  evolution  in  sea  transport  was  rapid.    For  the  first 

men  began  to  cross  the  seas  and  oceans  with  some  certainty 

lo  tlie  dale  of  their  arrival.    The  transatlantic  crossing,  which 

1  boei  an  uncertain  adventure  of  several  weeks  —  which  might 

i  to  months  —  was  aoceloratedi  until  in  1910  it  was  brought 

in  the  ease  of  the  fastest  boats,  to  under  five  days,  with  a 

notifiable  hour  of  arrival.    All  over  the  oceans  there 

fibs  same  reduction  in  the  time  and  the  same  increase  in  the 

ly  of  human  oommunications. 

:itly  with  the  development  of  steam  traiusport  upon 

d  sea  a  new  and  striking  addition  to  the  facilities  of 

tntereoiine  arose  out  of  the  investigations  of  Volta, 

if  and  Faiaday  into  various  electrical  phenomena.    The 

telegraph  came  into  existence  in  1835.    The  first  under- 

bis  was  laid  in  1851  between  France  and  England.    In  a 

yeais  the  telegraph  system  had  spread  over  the  rivUijeed 

1,  and  news  which  had  hitherto  travelled  slowly  from  point 

point  became  practically  simultaneous  throughout  the  earth* 

Thess  Ihtngs,  the  steam  railway  and  the  electnc  telegraph ,  were 

Ibe  popular  tmagiiiation  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  Ihs 

stffldiig  and  revolutkmaiy  of  tnTsntionSi  but  they  nwe 
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only  the  most  conspicuous  and  clumsy  firstfruits  of  a  far  moro 
extensive  process.  Technical  knowledge  and  skill  were  develop- 
ing with  an  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  to  an  extraordinaiy  extent 
measured  by  the  progress  of  any  previous  age.  Far  leas  con- 
spicuous at  first  in  everyday  life,  but  finally  far  more  important, 
was  the  extension  of  man's  power  over  various  structural  materials. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  iron  was  reduced 
from  its  ores  by  means  of  wood-charcoal,  was  handled  in  small 
pieces,  and  hammered  and  wrought  into  shape.  It  was  material 
for  a  craftsman.  Quality  and  treatment  were  enormously  de- 
pendent upon  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  the  individual  iron 
worker.  The  largest  masses  of  iron  that  could  be  dealt  with 
under  those  conditions  amounted  at  most  (in  the  sixteenth  centuiy) 
to  two  or  three  tons.  (There  was  a  very  definite  upward  limit, 
therefore,  to  the  size  of  cannon.)  The  blast  furnace  aroee  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  developed  with  the  use  of  coke.  Not 
before  the  eighteenth  century  do  we  find  rolled  sheet  iron  (1728) 
and  rolled  rods  and  bars  (1783).  Nasmyth's  steam  hammer 
came  as  late  as  1838.  The  ancient  world,  because  of  its  metal- 
lurgical inferiority,  could  not  use  steam.  The  steam  engine, 
even  the  primitive  pumping  engine,  could  not  develop  before 
sheet  iron  was  available.  The  early  engines  seem  to  the  modem 
eye  very  pitiful  and  clumsy  bits  of  iromnongery,  but  they  were 
the  utmost  that  the  metallurgical  science  of  the  time  could  do. 
As  late  as  1856  came  the  Bessemer  process,  and  presently  (1864) 
the  open-hearth  process,  in  which  steel  and  every  sort  of  iron 
could  be  melted,  purified,  and  cast  in  a  manner  and  upon  a  scale 
hitherto  unheard  of.  To-day  in  the  electric  furnace  one  may  eee 
tons  of  incandescent  steel  swirling  about  like  boiling  milk  in  a 
saucepan.  Nothing  in  the  previous  practical  advances  of  mankind 
is  comparable  in  its  consequences  to  the  complete  mastery  over 
enormous  masses  of  steel  and  iron  and  over  their  texture  and 
quality  which  man  has  now  achieved.  The  railways  and  early 
engines  of  all  sorts  were  the  mere  first  triumphs  of  the  new  metal- 
lurgical methods.  Presently  came  ships  of  iron  and  steel,  vast 
bridges,  and  a  new  way  of  building  with  steel  upon  a  gigantic 
scale.  Men  realized  too  late  that  they  had  planned  their  railways 
with  far  too  timid  a  gauge,  that  they  could  have  organized  their 
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tmveUing  with  far  more  AteacUtieas  and  comfort  upon  a  mueb 
bigger  scale* 

Before  the  nineti^nth  c<»ntur}*  then*  werp  no  idiJpii  in  the  world 
much  over  2»0(X)  iotm  burthen ;  now  there  i»  cothmg  wonderful 
about  a  50,00ft-ton  liner*  Tberf^  are  people  who  moer  at  thin  kind 
of  prtigres  bb  being  a  progress  in  ''mere  uec^**  but  that  sort  of 
ftneering  merely  marks  the  intellectual  Umitationfl  of  those  who  in-^ 
dulge  in  it.  The  great  ship  or  the  steel-fraroe  builditig  is  not» 
ftft  they  imagine,  a  magnifir«<l  version  of  the  immll  ship  or  building 
of  the  past ;  it  is  a  thing  different  tn  klnd^  more  Ughtly  and  i«trongly 
buiit,  of  finer  and  stronger  nuiteriaki ;  instead  of  being  a  thing  of 
T  t  and  rule-of-thumb»  it  m  a  thing  of  ifubtle  and  intricate 

^...  .,..,a(m*     In  the  old  hou^  or  ship,  matter  was  dominant  —  the 
material  and  its  nee<(8  Imd  to  \)C  tdavinhly  obeyed;   in  ihti  new, 
matter  has  been  captured,  changed,  coerced.    Think  of  the  ooal 
nnfl  iron  and  sand  dragged  out  of  the  banks  and  pits^  wr^iebedf 
wrought^  molten  nod  cast,  to  be  flung  at  last,  a  sleiiderp  gUltering 
linnacle  of  steel  and  fl^aas,  six  hundred  feet  aboYe  the  ercrwded 
ilyt 
We  have  given  these  particulars  of  the  advance  ta  man's  know- 
I  of  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  itji  results  by  way  of  iOuslratioo. 
"^A  parallel  story  could  be  told  of  the  metallurfor  of  copper  and  lint 
and  of  a  multitude  of  metals,  niokd  and  aluminium  to  n^ne  but 
Iwo,  unknown  b«'fnre  the  nineteentli  eentmy  dawned.    It  is  in 
grtmt  and  growing  mastery  over  sufasUaees,  Offnt  different 
of  l^ass,  over  rocks  and  pbstefs  and  the  tike^  <yver  eoloun 
tortures,  that  the  main  triumphs  of  the  mediaiileal  iwvoltitiofi 
thus  far  been  achieved.     Yet  we  aie  siiD  m  thm  stage  of  llie 
iiita  in  the  matter.    We  have  the  power,  but  we  have  still 
I  kam  how  to  use  our  power.    Many  of  the  ftnit  employiiieots  of 
[  gifts  of  science  have  been  vulgar,  tnwdiy,  stupid,  or  boniUe. 
ariist  and  the  adaptor  have  still  hardly  begun  to  workwith 
wdlesi  V  ^bstaneos  now  at  their  diqMMaL 

Ooiummni.,      ..u  this  eortsosioii  of  meohaiiioal  poaabQities 
new  science  of  eleeUirity  grew  up.    It  was  only  in  the  dirties 
the  nineteenth  oentuiy  that  this  body  of  inquiry  bcpm  to  yidd 
to  impiess  the  vulgar  misd.    Then  snJ.i^ nTv  #*itfiie  elecirie 
%i  and  eteotrio  tnctioo;    and  the  ti  n  of  forees. 
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the  possibility  of  sending  power^  that  could  be  changed  inte 
mechanical  motion  or  light  or  heat  as  one  chose,  along  a  copper 
wire,  as  water  is  sent  along  a  pipe,  began  to  come  throned  to  tk 
ideas  of  ordinary  people.  •  •  • 

The  British  and  the  French  were  at  first  the  leading  peoplttm 
this  great  proliferation  of  knowledge;  but  presently  the  Gennan, 
who  had  learnt  humilily  under  Napoleon,  showed  such  lesl  and 
pertinacity  in  scientific  inquiry  as  to  overhaul  these  leaden. 
British  science  was  largely  the  creation  of  Wngliwhmen  and  Sootdh 
men  ^  working  outside  the  ordinary  centres  of  erudition.*  We  have 
told  how  in  England  the  universities  after  the  reformation  ceued 
to  have  a  wide  popular  appeal,  how  they  became  the  educatioDil 
preserve  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  stronghalds  of  tk 
established  church.  A  pompous  and  unintelligent  classical  preten- 
tiousness dominated  them,  and  they  dominated  the  schods  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  The  only  knowledge  recognised  wtf 
an  uncritical  textual  knowledge  of  a  selection  of  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  and  the  test  of  a  good  style  was  its  abundance  of  quotif- 
tions,  allusions,  and  stereotyped  expressions.  The  early  devdop- 
ment  of  British  science  went  on,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fonml 
educational  organization,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitter  hostilitj 
of  the  teaching  and  clerical  professions.  French  education,  too^ 
was  dominated  by  the  Clascal  tradition  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
consequently  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  orgsniie  a 
body  of  investigators,  small  indeed  in  relation  to  the  possibilitiee 
of  the  case,  but  large  in  proportion  to  the  little  band  of  British  and 
French  inventors  and  experimentalists.  And  though  this  woik 
of  research  and  experiment  was  making  Britain  and  France  tbe 
most  rich  and  powerful  countries  in  the  world,  it  was  not  making 
scientific  and  inventive  men  rich  and  powerful.  There  is  a  oeoes- 
sary  unworldliness  about  a  sincere  scientific  man ;  he  is  too  pre- 
occupied with  his  research  to  plan  and  scheme  how  to  make  mon^ 
out  of  it.    The  economic  exploitation  of  his  discoveries  falb  very 

1  But  note  Bo3'le  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  as  oonspicuoua  scientific  men  iHio  tv«i 
Irishmen. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  the  great  inventors  in  England  durinf  ^ 
eii^teenth  century  were  working  men,  that  inventions  proceeded  from  the  m^ 
shop,  and  not  from  the  laboratory.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  only  two  of  thtfi 
invmitors  accumulated  fortunes  and  founded  families.  —  £.  B. 
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etflily  and  naturally,  ihereiore,  into  the  hands  of  a  OQore  aoquiaitive 
type ;  and  »o  we  find  that  the  crops  of  rich  men  which  every  fr«h 
phaae  of  fw^ientific  and  technical  progretifl  hn»  prodaced  m  Great 
Britain,  though  they  have  not  displayed  quite  the  ftame  paseiofiato 
deara  to  inf^ult  and  kill  tiie  gooee  tliat  hiid  the  national  golden  eggi 
BB  the  scholafltic  and  clerical  prDfeeeion0»  have  been  quite  content 
to  let  that  profitable  creature  ertarve*  Inventors  and  diccoverera 
came  by  nature,  they  thought,  far  cleverer  people  to  profit  by. 

In  thin  matter  the  (temmns  were  a  little  wiifcr.  The  Gennan 
''learned '*  did  not  display  the  Bame  vehement  hatred  of  the  new 
leaniiiig.  Tbey  permitted  ita  development.  The  Gennan  buai- 
mem  man  and  manufacturer  again  had  not  quite  the  same  coq« 
tempt  for  the  man  uf  science  an  had  hk  British  competitor.  Know- 
ledge,  tbeee  Germans  believed,  might  be  a  cultivated  crop,  ret^n* 
■tve  to  fertilizerB.  They  did  eoncede,  therefore,  a  certain  amount 
of  opportunity  to  the  ftdenUfio  mmd;  their  public  expenditure 
on  aeienttiio  work  was  relativdy  greater,  and  this  expenditure  was 
abttndantly  rewarded.  By  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
mitory  the  German  scientific  worker  had  made  German  a  necet- 
■arjr  hngtiage  for  every  science  student  who  wished  to  keep  abmsi 
with  the  latest  work  in  his  department,  and  in  oeriain  bimndieSi 
ami  particularly  in  cliemistry^  Gennany  aoquirod  a  veiy  great 
superiority  over  her  western  ndghboura.  The  ocsentifio  effort 
of  the  nxties  and  seventieji  in  Germany  bffan  lo  tell  after  tbo 
eighties^  and  the  Germans  gained  steadily  upon  Britain  and  Fraaee 
in  teehoieal  and  indastrial  prosperily* 

In  an  Outlim  of  HiMory  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
tlie  network  of  complex  mental  proeoam  that  led  lo  the  meessant 
orteosion  of  knowledge  and  power  that  is  now  going  on ;  aO  we 
can  do  liere  is  to  call  thf;  reader's  attention  to  the  most  salient 
luming^potnts  that  finally  lod  the  toboggan  of  human  sffairs  into 
iCii  present  swift  ice-run  of  progre«.  Wo  have  told  of  the  first 
irieue  of  human  euriosity  and  of  the  bcginninBi  of  qrslemalk 
inquiry  and  eacperimenL  We  have  told,  too,  how«  when  the 
pfoioeratie  Roman  qfitom  and  its  rt«ultaot  imperialism  had 
oome  and  gone  again,  this  process  of  inquiry  was  renewed. 
We  have  toM  of  the  eseape  of  investigation  from  idess  of  asoraey 
and  personal  advanlag^  to  the  idea  of  publieation  and  a  broUifly 
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hood  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  noted  the  foundatkm  of  the 
British  Royal  Society,  the  Florentine  Society,  and  their  like  as  a 
consequence  of  this  socializing  of  thought.  These  things  were 
the  roots  of  the  mechanical  revolution,  and  so  long  as  the  root  of 
pure  scientific  inquiry  lives,  that  revolution  will  progress.  The 
mechanical  revolution  itself  began,  we  may  say,  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  wood  supply  for  the  ironworlos  of  England.  This  led 
to  the  use  of  coal,  the  coal  mine  led  to  the  simple  pumping  engine, 
the  development  of  the  pumping  engine  by  Watt  into  a  machine- 
driving  engine  led  on  to  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship.  This 
was  the  first  phase  of  a  great  expansion  in  the  use  of  steam.  A 
second  phase  in  the  mechanical  revolution  began  with  the  appli- 
cation of  electrical  science  to  practical  problems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  lighting,  power-transmission,  and  traction. 

A  third  phase  is  to  be  distinguished  when  in  the  eighties  a  new 
type  of  engine  came  into  use,  an  engine  in  which  the  expansive  force 
of  an  explosive  mixture  replaced  the  expansive  force  of  steam.  The 
light,  highly  efficient  engines  that  were  thus  made  possible  were 
applied  to  the  automobile,  and  developed  at  last  to  reach  such  a 
pitch  of  lightness  and  efficiency  as  to  render  flight  —  long  known 
to  be  possible  —  a  practical  achievement.  A  successful  flying- 
machine  —  but  not  a  machine  large  enough  to  take  up  a  human 
body  —  was  made  by  Professor  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  Washington  as  early  as  1897.  By  1909  the  aerofdane 
was  available  for  human  locomotion.  There  had  seemed  to  be  a 
pause  in  the  increase  of  human  speed  with  the  perfection  of  rail- 
ways and  automobile  road  traction,  but  with  the  flying-machine 
came  fresh  reductions  in  the  effective  distance  between  one  pdnt 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  another.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  an  eight  days'  journey; 
in  1918  the  British  Civil  Air  Transport  Commission  reported  that 
the  journey  from  London  to  Melbourne,  half-way  round  the  earth, 
would  probably,  in  a  few  years'  time,  be  accomplished  in  that  same 
period  of  eight  days. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  these  striking  reductions 
in  the  time  distances  of  one  place  from  another.  They  are  merely 
one  aspect  of  a  much  profounder  and  more  momentous  enlarge- 
ment of  human  possibility.    The  science  of  agriculture  and  agri- 


enltaral  obemiftiy,  for  instanoe,  made  quite  parallel  advanoei 
diiriilg  IImi  iiizieteetitb  century*  Men  learnt  so  to  fertilixe  the  soil 
M  to  prodooe  quadruple  and  quintuple  the  crope  got  from  the 
■UDe  araa  in  tha  fieventeentb  century.  There  was  a  still  more 
caiiaotdiiiary  advuios  m  medical  science ;  the  average  duration 
of  life  mae,  the  daily  efficiency  increased,  the  waste  of  life  through 
ffl-bealth  dicDiniabed. 

Now  here  altogether  we  have  such  a  change  in  human  life  aa 
to  oooBliiute  a  fresh  phtise  of  history'.  In  a  little  more  than  a 
eeaiury  thia  mechanical  revolution  haa  been  brought  about* 
In  thai  time  oaaa  made  a  stride  in  the  material  conditions  of  his 
than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  long  interval  be* 
the  paliBolithic  stage  and  the  age  of  cultivation^  or  between 
tlie  dagra  of  Pepi  in  Egypt  and  those  of  George  III.  A  new 
ffgmtio  material  framework  for  human  affairs  has  come  unto 
Clearly  it  demands  gre^t  readjustments  of  our  social, 
and  political  methods.  But  these  readjustments 
have  neiMnarily  waited  upon  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
,  and  they  are  still  only  in  their  opening  stage  to-day< 

There  ia  a  teiidenc>*'  in  many  histories  to  confuse  together  what 
'«t  haw  here  called  the  tru^Jumieat  rmoluHan,  which  was  aa  entir^ 
■ev  thing  in  human  eacperience  arising  out  of  the  development  of 
aciaoee,  a  new  step  like  the  invention  of  agriculture  or  the 
of  tnetalif  with  something  ebe,  quite  different  in  its 
BS»  aoineihtng  for  which  tliere  was  already  an  historical  pre- 
it,  the  ioeial  and  financial  development  which  is  called  the 
rmclutimL  The  two  prooeesee  were  going  on  lofstheri 
vera  oonstantJy  reacting  upon  eaeh  other,  but  they  were 
rfool  and  easenee  different.  There  would  have  been  an  industrial 
rvfohitaon  of  aorta  if  there  had  been  no  eoali  no  steam,  no  machin* 
my ;  but  hi  that  case  it  would  probably  have  followed  far  more 
upon  the  lines  of  the  social  and  financial  devetoptnenis  of 

m  yean  of  the  Roman  republic.    It  would  haire  repeated 

Ike  siofx  of  dispoiscoicd  free  euIU vators,  gang  labour,  great  estates, 
gitaai  imannial  fortunes,  and  a  aoctally  destructive  finanrial  prooeM. 
Bi«n  the  faetoty  method  eame  before  power  and 
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Factories  were  the  product  not  of  machinery,  but  of  the  "divinm 
of  labour."  DriUed  and  sweated  workers  were  making  such  thingp 
88  millinery,  cardboard  boxes,  and  furniture,  and  colouring  umpB 
and  book  illustrations,  and  so  forth,  before  even  water-wheeb  had 
been  used  for  industrial  processes.  There  were  factoriea  in  Borne 
in  the  days  of  Augustus.  New  books,  for  instance,  were  dictated 
to  rows  of  copyists  in  the  factories  of  the  bookaeUers.  Tlie 
attentive  student  of  Defoe  and  of  the  political  pamphlets  of 
Fielding  will  realize  that  the  idea  of  herding  poor  people  into 
establishments  to  work  collectively  for  their  living  was  alrea^r 
current  in  Britain  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy. 
There  are  intimations  of  it  even  as  early  as  More's  Utopia  (1516). 
It  was  a  social  and  not  a  mechanical  development. 

Up  to  past  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  western  Europe  was  in  fact  retreading  the 
path  along  which  the  Roman  State  had  gone  in  the  three  Itft 
centuries  B.C.  America  was  in  many  ways  a  new  Spain,  and  India 
and  China  a  new  Egypt.  But  the  political  disimions  of  Eurqxs, 
the  political  convulsions  against  monarchy,  the  recalcitrance  of 
the  conmion  folk  and  perhaps  also  the  greater  accessibility  of  the 
western  European  intelligence  to  mechanical  ideas  and  inventions, 
turned  the  process  into  quite  novel  directions.  Ideas  of  human 
solidarity,  thanks  to  Christianity,  were  far  more  widely  diffused 
in  this  newer  European  world,  political  power  was  not  so  coDr 
centrated,  and  the  man  of  energy  anxious  to  get  rich  tuined 
his  mind,  therefore,  very  willingly  from  the  ideas  of  the  dave 
and  of  gang  labour  to  the  idea  of  mechanical  power  and  ^ 
machine. 

The  mechanical  revolution,  the  process  of  mechanical  invention 
and  discovery,  was  a  new  thing  in  human  experience,  and  it  went 
on  regardless  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  industrial 
consequences  it  might  produce.  The  industrial  revolution,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  most  other  human  affairs,  was  and  is  more 
and  more  profoundly  changed  and  deflected  by  the  constant 
variation  in  human  conditions  caused  by  the  mechanical  revolution. 
And  the  essential  difference  between  the  amassing  of  riches,  the 
extinction  of  small  farmers  and  small  business  men,  and  the  phase 
of  big  finance  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Roman  republic  on 
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OM  hiodp  ftnd  the  very  similar  concentration  of  capit4i]  in 
dgjbteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  on  the  other,  lies  in  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  labour  that  the  mechaniaj 
t  bringing  about.  The  power  of  the  old  world  web 
;  eveiyihing  depended  ultimately  upon  the  driving 
of  human  muBcle,  the  mu»cle  of  ignorant  and  subjugated 
A  litilu  animal  muBcIe,  supplied  by  draft  oxen,  horse 
and  the  Bke,  contributed.  Where  a  weight  had  to  bo 
o  lifted  it ;  where  a  rock  had  to  be  quarried,  men  chipped 
k  tm% ;  where  a  field  had  to  be  ploughed,  men  and  oxon  ploughed 
il ;  the  Roman  equivalent  of  the  Btearodiip  wa0  the  galley  with 
ita  baQka  of  sweating  rowers.  A  vast  proportion  of  mankind  in 
the  earty  dvilLBationa  was  employed  in  purely  mechanical  drudgery. 
A%  ita  onaat,  pcywer-driven  machinery  did  not  seem  to  promise  any 
from  such  unintelligent  toil.  Great  gang?  of  men  were 
in  excavating  canals,  in  making  railway  cuttings  and 
its,  and  the  like.  The  number  of  miners  increased 
But  the  extension  of  facilities  and  the  output  of 
increased  much  more*  And  as  the  nineteenth  ccn- 
oUt  the  plain  logic  of  the  new  situaticm  aoserted  itedf 
elaarly.  Human  Ivings^  were  no  longer  wanted  as  a  source 
Defe  iociiaeriminated  power.  What  could  be  done  mechanicaHy 
a  htimaii  being  oould  be  done  fa.st'Cr  and  better  by  a  naaofaiiie* 
10  being  was  needed  now  only  where  choice  and  in- 
had  to  be  exercised.  Human  beings  were  wanted  only 
betngn.  The  drudge^  on  whom  all  the  previous  civili- 
had  reatedt  the  creature  of  mere  obedience,  the  man  whose 
were  euperflitoiiai  had  beconie  unneoeseary  to  the  welfare  of 


was  as  true  of  sudi  aocieiit  tndustriee  as  agriculture  and 

as  it  was  of  the  tieweet  metallurgical  prooetset.    For 

•owingj  and  harvesting,  swift  machines  came  forward 

the  work  of  acorea  of  men.^    The  Roman  dviltsation  waa 

upon  cheap  and  degraded  human  besngn;    modem  civil- 

18  beiiiK  rebiult  upon  cheap  mediaiiieal  pom&.    For  a 

I  ytmxB  power  has  been  getting  chf»per  and  labotir  dearer* 

k  genefatioD  or  so  machiner>*  has  bad  to  wait  ita  turn  in  the 

>  Hm  Aaimit»  M  Ois  old  woM. 
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mine,  it  is  simply  because  for  a  time  men  were  cheaper  than 
machinery.^ 

Now  here  was  a  change-over  of  quite  primary  importance  in 
human  affairs.  The  chief  solicitude  of  the  rich  and  of  the  nikr 
in  the  old  civilization  had  been  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  drudges. 
As  the  nineteenth  century  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more  plain 
to  the  inteUigent  directive  people  that  the  common  man  had  now 
to  be  something  better  than  a  drudge.  He  had  to  be  educated  — 
if  only  to  secure  "industrial  efficiency."  He  had  to  understand 
what  he  was  about.  From  the  days  of  the  first  Christian  prcfp- 
aganda,  popular  education  had  been  smouldering  in  Eivope, 
just  as  it  has  smouldered  in  Asia  wherever  Islam  has  set  its  foot, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  believer  understand  a  little 
of  the  belief  by  which  he  is  saved,  and  of  enabling  him  to  read  a 
little  in  the  sacred  books  by  which  his  belief  is  conveyed.  Chris- 
tian controversies,  with  their  competition  for  adherents,  pknigM 
the  ground  for  the  harvest  of  popular  education.  In  En^and,  for 
instance,  by  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the. 
disputes  of  the  sects  and  the  necessity  of  catching  adherents  young 
had  produced  an  abundance  of  night  schools,  Sunday  schoob, 
and  a  series  of  competing  educational  organizations  for  ehildren, 
the  dissenting  British  schools,  the  church  National  Schools,  and 
even  Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools.  The  earlier,  less 
enlightened  manufacturers,  unable  to  take  a  broad  view  of  their 
own  interests,  hated  and  opposed  these  schools.  But  here  again 
needy  Germany  led  her  richer  neighbours.  The  religious  teacher 
found  the  profit-seeker  at  hia  side,  unexpectedly  eager  to  get  the 
conunonalty,  if  not  educated,  at  least  "trained."  The  student  of 
the  English  magazines  of  the  middle  and  later  Victorian  period 
may  trace  the  steadily  spreading  recognition  of  the  new  neceeaity 
for  popular  education.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  England, 
themselves  by  no  means  well  educated,  for  a  generation  or  bo 
regarded  popular  education  with  a  sort  of  tittering  hostility.  In 
the  middle  Victorian  period  it  was  thought  to  be  extraordinarily 
funny  that  a  shop  assistant  should  lean  across  the  counter  and^^ 

*  In  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  tho  early  days  of  coal  mining  they  were 
00  cheaply  esteemed  that  it  was  unusual  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  smu  killed 
in  mine  disasten. 
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two  fauiy  coBtomerB  not  to  speak  French,  as  be  "ujideretood 
thB  kngwidge/*  This  was  a  "joke**  m  that  monumental  record 
of  Brii»b  humour,  Punch.  It  was  almost  as  amusing  to  the 
VieiodaD  English  as  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass.  The  German  com* 
petitor  lati^r  on  robbed  that  joke  of  its  fun.  Before  the  death  of 
Vict^  ^  ulish  shop  assistants  were  being  badgered  to 
tvctii  ,  <*a  to  learn  French, 
Ttm  second  half  of  the  ninet-eenth  century  was  a  period  of  rapid 
•dvmiioe  in  popular  education  throughout  all  the  Western if^^d 
wmM.  There  was  no  parallel  advance  in  the  education  of  the 
m^  some  advance  no  doubt,  but  nothing  to  correspond, 
so  tlio  great  gulf  that  had  divide^l  that  world  hitherto  into 
tbt  readers  and  the  non-reading  mass  became  little  more  than  a 
iUgliUy  perceptible  difference  in  educational  level*  At  the  back 
of  tim  prooesa  v        '     roechanical  revolution,  ni  l< 

of  iocial  ct>r  ,  but  really  insisting  ine  in 

abolition  of  a  totaUy  illiterate  cIbsr  throughout  tlie 


The  eeonomic  revolution  of  the  Roman  republic  had  never  ben 
apprehended  by  the  common  people  of  Rome*  The 
Bomao  citiiBii  never  saw  the  changes  through  which  he 
Urtdt  dearly  and  oooipreheQeivdiy  ae  we  see  them*  But  the 
todtsstrial  revolution,  aa  it  went  on  towards  the  end  of  the  nine- 
Qenturyt  was  more  and  more  diatinetly  seen  as  one  wh<:lc 
by  the  common  people  it  was  affecting,  beoauae  presently 
Ifaqr  could  read  and  discuss  and  communicate,  and  because  tliey 
A  about  and  eaw  tluogs  aa  no  oommonalty  had  ever  done 
before. 

In  ihii  OuUine  rf  Hisiory  we  have  been  careful  to  indicate  the 
gyadyai  appearaooe  of  the  ordinary  people  as  a  class  with  a  wiU 
Mid  ideas  in  oommon.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  massive  move- 
lis  of  the  '^ordinary  people"  over  considerable  areaa  only 
pQflible  as  a  result  of  the  propagandist  ndigiooa^  Chiia- 
and  Islam,  and  tbeir  bsistenoe  upon  individual  aelf-resped. 
Wo  have  ctlod  the  enthusiasm  of  the  commonalty  for  the  Finl 
M  marking  a  new  phase  in  social  history.  But  before  fha 
ilh  eeotitfy  even  these  massive  movementu  were  eom- 
parmtiveljr    restricied*    The  cqualitarian    insurredtoas   of    the 
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peasantry,  from  the  WycUffe  period  onward,  were  confined  to  the 
peasant  communities  of  definite  localities,  they  spread  only  slowly 
into  districts  affected  by  similar  forces.  The  town  artisan  rioted 
indeed,  but  only  locally.  The  ch4teau-buming  of  the  French 
revolution  was  not  the  act  of  a  peasantry  who  had  overthrown 
a  government,  it  was  the  act  of  a  peasantry  released  by  the  over- 
throw of  a  government.  The  Commune  of  Paris  was  the  first 
effective  appearance  of  the  town  artisan  as  a  political  power,  and 
the  Parisian  crowd  of  the  First  Revolution  was  a  very  mixed, 
primitive-thinking,  and  savage  crowd  compared  with  any  Western 
European  crowd  after  1830. 

But  the  mechanical  revolution  was  not  only  pressing  educa- 
tion upon  the  whole  population,  it  was  leading  to  a  big-capitalism 
and  to  a  large-scale  reorganization  of  industry  that  was  to  produce 
a  new  and  distinctive  system  of  ideas  in  the  common  peoide  in 
the  place  of  the  mere  uncomfortable  recalcitrance  and  elemental 
rebellions  of  an  illiterate  conmionalty.  We  have  already  noted 
how  the  industrial  revolution  had  split  the  manufacturing  class, 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  middling  and  various  sort  of  dass,  into 
two  sections,  the  employers,  who  became  rich  enough  to  mingle  widi 
the  financial,  merchandizing,  and  landowning  classes,  and  the  em- 
ployees, who  drifted  to  a  status  closer  and  closer  to  that  of  mere  gang 
and  agricultural  labour.    As  the  manufacturing  employee  sank,  the 

ricultural  labourer,  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery 
'and  the  increase  in  his  individual  productivity,  rose.     By  the 

iddle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Karl  Marx  (1818-83),  a  German 
^ew  of  great  scholarly  attainments,  who  did  much  of  his  work  m 
tEe^ritish  Museum  library  in  London,  was  pointing  out  that  the 
organization  of  the  working  classes  by  the  steadily  concentrating 
group  of  capitalist  owners,  was  developing  a  new  social  classifica- 
tion to  replace  the  more  complex  class  systems  of  the  past  (see 
chapter  xx,  §§  4,  5,  and  6).  Property,  so  far  as  it  was  power,  was 
being  gathered  together  into  relatively  few  hands,  the  hands  of 
the  big  rich  men,  the  capitalist  class;  while  there  was  a  great 
mingling  of  workers  with  little  or  no  property,  whom  he  called jj 
the  "expropriated,"  or  ** proletariat"  —  a  misuse  of  this  word|j|| 
(see  chap,  xxvii,  §  2)  —  who  were  bound  to  develop  a  common 
"class  consciousness"  of  the  conflict  of  their  interests  with  those P^ 
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of  the  rieh  meiL  Differences  of  education  and  traditioQ  between 
liie  irmricHis  older  ■oeial  dementa  which  were  in  process  of  being 
bamd  up  into  the  new  dan  of  the  expropriated^  seemed  for  a  timt 
to  eootimdici  this  sweeping  generalization ;  the  traditiona  of  the 
the  small  employers,  the  farmer  peasant  and  the  like 

)  aD  different  from  one  another  and  from  the  variouK  craftnnaii 
InditiQiitt  of  the  workers ;  but  with  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
of  literature,  thiif  "Miirxian''  generaliaation  beoomei 

more  and  more  acceptable.  These  clasaefti  who  were  linked 
si  fini  by  nothing  but  a  common  imporeri«hment,  were  and  are 
btiog  reduoed  or  raised  to  the  same  standard  of  life,  forced  to 
mad  the  same  books  and  fiiiiu^  the  same  inoo&vniMoos*  A  sense 
of  solidarity  between  all  sorts  of  poor  and  propertyless  men» 
li  agiynai  the  profit-amassiiig  and  weolth-ooncetitniting  claas,  is 
growizig  more  and  more  evident  in  our  world*  Old  differences 
fade  away,  the  difference  between  craftsman  and  open*air  worker* 
between  black  ooat  and  overall,  between  poor  clergyman  and 
ilsieeatary  school-master,  between  policeman  and  bui^river. 
Tbey  muni  all  buy  the  same  cheap  furnishings  and  live  in  similar 
their  sons  and  daughters  will  all  mingle  and  marry ; 
[  at  the  upp^  leveb  beoomes  more  and  more  hopeleaB  for  the 
fuak  and  file.  Mane,  who  did  not  so  much  advocate  the  class- 
war,  the  war  ol  the  expropriated  mass  against  the  appropriating 
feWt  as  fofvtell  it,  is  being  more  and  more  ju£ttifiiHl  by  events.* 


13 

To  timee  any  broad  outlines  in  the  fermentation  of  ideas  that 
WMl  OQ  daring  the  mechanical  and  industrial  revolution  of  the 
ijnetaentlt  esotttry  is  a  very  difficult  task.  But  we  must  aHenapl 
H  if  we  ai«  to  hnk  what  has  gone  before  in  this  history  with  the 
eoaditian  of  o«ir  world  to-day. 


•  ll  it  ■iiiHwii  ftrsoad  eaitMl  Uwn  thmii  ilia  piopMtto 
I  IsvibImI  fmM  imammd  Im  lauup  mo4im 

Mid  iMr  owntn  "cupttAlteifl*'  to 
I  In  OMifvdkt  IIm  HsiHiMat  of  Umat  Ihst  pwipwtr 
Mati  Qiod  OMtfiy  of  hk  14 
I»l4«r  ihma  hii  wonli.     WImoi  htf 
SB  Ctr  •«  it  b  txiwiv  **    Til*  mdaU  invvvtcir  hi* 


of  pwplm  viotoYs 

Tlnai  «(¥iasi  sra 

«tt«nt,  ftad  thU  to 

itfstta  taU»  f#V 


arlaUy  IHIto  pnwm 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  diBtingtiish  two  main  periods  in  the 
hundred  years  between  1814  and  1914.  First  came  the  period 
1814-18,  in  which  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Ubenl 
thinking  and  writing  in  limiled  circles,  but  during  whidi  there  were 
no  great  changes  or  development  of  thought  in  the  general  maa  of 
the  people.  Throughout  this  period  the  world's  affairs  were  liviiig, 
so  to  speak,  on  their  old  intellectual  capital,  they  were  going  on  in 
accordance  with  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Revolution  and  the  oolmte^ 
revolution.  The  dominant  liberal  ideas  were  freedom  and  a  oe^ 
tain  vague  equaUtarianism ;  the  conservative  ideas  were  monardqr, 
organized  religion,  social  privilege,  and  obedience. 

Until  1848  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  spirit  of  Mettanidi, 
struggled  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  European  revolution  tbit 
Napoleon  had  betrayed  and  set  back.  In  America,  both  North 
and  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  had  triumphed  and 
nineteenth-century  Uberalism  ruled  unchallenged.  Britain  ww 
an  uneasy  country,  never  quite  loyally  reactionary  nor  quite 
loyally  progressive,  neither  truly  monarchist  nor  truly  republican, 
the  land  of  Cromwell  and  also  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  CharieB; 
anti-Austrian,  anti-Bourbon,  anti-papal,  yet  weakly  repressive. 
We  have  told  of  the  first  series  of  Uberal  storms  in  Europe  in  and 
about  the  year  1830;  in  Britain  in  1832  a  Reform  Bill,  greatly 
extending  the  franchise  and  restoring  something  of  its  representa- 
tive character  to  the  House  of  Conmions,  relieved  the  situation. 
Round  and  about  1848  came  a  second  and  much  more  serious 
system  of  outbreaks,  that  overthrew  the  Orleans  monarchy  and 
established  a  second  RepubUc  in  France  (1848-52),  raised  North 
Italy  and  Hungary  against  Austria,  and  the  Poles  in  Posen  agau^ 
the  Germans,  and  sent  the  Pope  in  flight  from  the  republicans  of 
Rome.  A  very  interesting  Pan-Slavic  conference  held  at  Prague 
foreshadowed  many  of  the  territorial  readjustments  of  1919.  It 
dispersed  after  an  insurrection  at  Prague  had  been  suppressed 
by  Austrian  troops. 

Ultimately  all  these  insurrections  failed;  the  current  system 
staggered,  but  kept  its  feet.  There  were  no  doubt  serious  social 
discontents  beneath  these  revolts,  but  as  yet,  except  in  the  case 
of  Paris,  these  had  no  very  clear  form ;  and  this  1848  storm,  so 
far  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was  concerned,  may  be  best  described,  in 
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itli  thu  focml  revolution  in  view  he  did  succeed  in  tni^piring  the 
of  an  international  league  of  workerB,  the  First  Inter- 


ThB  mbsequent  history  of  aocialiam  is  chequered  between  the 
itidi  Irmdition  of  Owen  and  the  German  claas  feeling  of  Marx. 
it  €atled  Fabian  Socialism,  the  exposition  of  socialisn)  by  the 
Fabian  Society,  makes  its  appeal  to  reasonable  men  of  all 
What  are  called  "Revisionists"  in  German  Socialism 
ie  in  the  same  direction.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  Mane  who 
carried  the  day  against  Owen,  and  the  general  disposition 
f  aoeialists  tlutnighout  the  world  is  to  look  to  the  organiiatioD 
labour  and  labour  only  to  supply  the  fighting  forces  that  will 
Un^  the  political  and  econoznic  organization  uf  human 
kiiB  from  the  hands  of  the  more  or  less  irresponaible  private 
mod  adventurers  who  now  control  it* 
are  the  broad  features  of  the  project  which  is  called 
.  We  wiU  discuss  its  incompleteDeases  and  inade-^ 
in  ottr  next  section.  It  was  perhaps  ine^ntahle  that 
ihcmtd  be  greatly  distraught  and  subdivided  by  doubts 
daputes  and  sects  and  schoob ;  they  are  growth  symptoms 
Ibfi  9potM  OD  a  youth's  face.  Here  we  can  but  glance  at  the 
between  state  socialism^  which  would  run  the  eoonomic 
of  the  country  through  its  political  government,  and  the 
ehoola  of  i^ndicaliam  and  guild  socialism  which  would 
a  laife  meaaure  in  the  government  of  each  industo'  to 
iht  workers  of  every  giade  —  including  the  directors  and  managers 
in  that  industry.  This  "guild  socialism'*  is  really  a 
eort  of  capitalism  with  a  committee  of  workers  and  officials 
in  each  industry  taking  the  place  of  the  free  private  capitalists  of 
industry.  The  p^rtonnel  beoomee  tlie  ooOaethre  eapitaliit 
plor  ean  we  discuss  the  undemocratic  idea  of  the  Raaman  leader 
that  a  population  cannot  judge  of  socialifla  before  it  hss 
It,  and  that  a  group  of  socialists  are  therefore  justified 
and  socialising,  if  they  can,  the  life  of  a  eountiy  without 
ill  finil  setting  up  any  democratic  form  of  general  government  at 
for  wliieh  eort  of  seixure  he  osee  the  Mandan  pfaraee,  a  very 
i  phrsaei  the  '* dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,''  AU 
now  is  a  huge  experiment  in  that  dictatorship  (Augitft, 
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man  to  possess  everything  and  the  gradual  reaUasation  of  b^othe^ 
hood  as  something  transcending  personal  self Hseeking  (see  especially 
chap,  xxxvii,  §  13).  Men  were  first  subjugated  into  more  tban 
tribal  societies  by  the  fear  of  monarch  and  deity.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  three  or  at  most  four  thousand  years  that  we  have  any 
clear  evidence  that  voluntary  self-abandonment  to  some  greater 
end,  without  fee  or  reward,  was  an  acceptable  idea  to  men,  or  that 
anyone  had  propounded  it.  Then  we  find  spreading  over  Uie 
surface  of  human  affairs,  as  patches  of  sunshine  spread  and  paa 
over  the  hillsides  upon  a  windy  day  in  spring,  the  idea  that  Hsm 
is  a  happine^  in  self -devotion  greater  than  any  personal  gratificar 
tion  or  triumph,  and  a  Ufe  of  mankind  different  and  greater  and 
more  important  than  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  lives  within  it 
We  have  seen  that  idea  become  vivid  as  a  beacon,  vivid  as  sun- 
shine caught  and  reflected  dazzlingly  by  some  window  in  the  land- 
scape, in  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  Lao  Tse,  and,  most  dear^jr 
of  all,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Through  all  its  variations  and 
corruptions  Christianity  has  never  completely  lost  the  suggeaticm 
of  a  devotion  to  God's  commonweal  that  makes  the  perscmal 
pomps  of  monarchs  and  rulers  seem  like  the  insolence  of  an  ove^ 
dressed  servant  and  the  splendours  and  gratifications  of  wealth 
like  the  waste  of  robbers.  No  man  hving  in  a  community  which 
such  a  religion  as  Christianity  or  Islam  has  touched  can  be  alto- 
gothcr  a  slave ;  there  is  an  ineradicable  quality  in  these  religions 
that  compels  men  to  judge  their  masters  and  to  realize  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  world. 

As  men  have  felt  their  way  towards  this  new  state  of  mind  from 
the  fierce  self-centred  greed  and  instinctive  combativeness  of  the 
early  Paheolithic  family  group,  they  have  sought  to  express  the 
drift  of  their  thoui^hts  and  necessities  very  variously.  They 
have  found  thoniselvos  in  disajrreement  and  conflict  ^ith  old- 
estahlishiMi  ideas,  and  there  has  been  a  natural  tendency  to  con- 
tradict those  ideas  Hatly.  to  fly  over  to  the  absolute  contrary. 
Faoed  by  a  world  in  whii-h  rule  and  classes  and  order  seem  to  do 
little  but  give  oppv^rt unity  for  personal  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
oppression,  the  tirst  impatient  movement  was  to  declare  for  a 
universal  equality  and  a  practical  anarchy.  Faced  by  a  world 
in  which  property  seemed  little  more  than  a  protection  for  selfish- 
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and  a  niatliod  of  endavemeoti  it  wrs  as  natural  to  repudiate 

property.    Our  hbtory  abowfl  an  iiicreii^iug  impure  Ui  rev  olt 

rokni  and  agniost  ownerdiip.    We  have  traced  it  m  the 

agoi  burning  the  rich  man*e  ch&ta^ux  and  experimenting 

and  communism^     In   the  French  revolutioui  this 

revolt  is  clear  and  plain.    In  Fraaoe  we  find  side  by  fiide« 

i  by  the  same  spirit  and  as  natural  parts  of  the  same  revoiu- 

movementi  men  who,  with  their  eyes  on  the  ruler's  taxes^ 

that  property  should  be  inviolable^  and  others  who,  with 

m  on  the  employer's  hard  bfLrgains*  declared  that  property 

be  aboltabed.    But  what  they  are  really  revolting  againut 

i  caas  is  that  the  ruler  and  the  eniploycri  instead  of  be<K>ming 

of  Ibe  csommunityp  still  remain,  like  most  of  mankind, 

If  oppreisive  iudlviduals, 

ThroQgbout  the  agee  we  find  this  belief  growing  in  men's  mindi 

U  Ibere  ean  be  such  a  rearrangement  of  laws  and  powers  as 

rule  and  order  while  still  restraining  the  egotism  of  any 

id  of  any  ruling  irlass  that  may  be  necessary,  and  such  a 

of  property  as  will  give  freedom  without  oppressive 

r.    We  begin  to  realize  nowadays  that  these  ends  are  only 

be  attained  by  a  complex   constructive  effort;    they  arise 

the  oonfijct  of  new  human   needs   against   ignorance 

old  human  nature;  but  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 

ma  a  pemeteot  dispoaitaon  to  solve  the  problem  by  nome 

fonntibu    (And  be  happy  ever  afterwards,  regardless  of 

fact  that  all  human  life,  all  life,  is  throughout  the  ageii 

btii  the  continuing  solution  of  a  continuous  synthetic 

TkB  Milier  half  of  the  nineleentli  ocntufy  saw  a  number  of 
ftta  tn  the  fonnation  of  trial  human  societies  of  a  new  kind. 
\  of  Ihsae,  tlm  Oneida  Community  (1845-79),  under  the  leader- 
of  m  maa  of  retf  eonaklerable  genius  and  learning,  John 
Noym,  did  for  a  number  of  decades  sueeeed  in  realising 
of  the  moat  striking  proposals  of  P1ato*s  R^puhKe:  it  be* 
wealthy  and  respected ;  but  it  broke  up  in  1879  largely  be* 
of  the  dispxifinn  of  the  younger  generation  to  leave  its 
'  Umilaiions  in  order  to  play  a  part  in  the  larger  eommnnity 
the  world  ouUide*    A  powerful  buiinesi  oorpotatioo  alitt  pn^ 
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serves  its  industrial  tradition.^  But  the  Oneida  experiment  was 
too  bold  and  strange  a  departure  to  influence  the  general  devdop- 
ment  of  modern  civilization.  Far  more  important  histarieaDy 
were  the  experiments  and  ideas  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-18SS),  i 
Manchester  cotton-spinner.  He  is  very  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modem  Socialism ;  it  was  in  connection  with  hia  woik 
that  the  word  "socialism"  first  arose  (about  1835). 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  competent  busineaB  man; 
he  made  a  number  of  innovations  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry, 
and  acquired  a  fair  fortune  at  an  early  age.  He  was  distresBed 
by  the  waste  of  human  possibilities  among  his  workers,  and  he  set 
himself  to  improve  their  condition  and  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed.  This  he  sought  to  do  first  at  his  MandieBier 
factory  and  afterwards  at  New  Lanark,  where  he  found  himself  in 
practical  control  of  works  emplo3ring  about  two  thousand  people. 
Between  1800  and  1828  he  achieved  very  considerable  things:  be 
reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  made  his  factory  sanitaiy  and  agree- 
able, abolished  the  employment  of  very  young  children,  improved 
the  training  of  his  workers,  provided  unemployment  pay  during  a 
period  of  trade  depression,  established  a  system  of  schoola,  and 
made  New  Lanark  a  model  of  a  better  industrialism,  while  at  the 
same  time  sustaining  its  commercial  prosperity.  He  wrote  vigp^ 
ously  to  defend  the  mass  of  mankind  against  the  chai^ges  of  intem- 
perance and  improvidence  which  were  held  to  justify  the  economic 
iniquities  of  the  time.^  He  held  that  men  and  women  are  largely 
the  product  of  their  educational  environment,  a  thesis  that  needs 
no  advocacy  to-day.  And  he  set  himself  to  a  propaganda  of  the 
views  that  New  Lanark  had  justified.  He  attacked  the  selfidi 
indolence  of  his  fellow  manufacturers,  and  in  1819,  largely  under 
his  urgency,  the  first  Factory  Act  was  passed,  the  first  attempt 
to  restrain  employers  from  taking  the  most  stupid  and  intolerable 
advantages  of  their  workers'  poverty.  Some  of  the  restrictions 
of  that  Act  amaze  us  to-day.  It  seems  incredible  now  that  H 
should  ever  have  been  necessary  to  protect  UtUe  children  of 

1  See  J.  H.  Noyes,  History  of  American  Socialianu,  and  EasUake,  Ttu  Ona^ 
Communiiy. 

*  See  his  A  New  View  of  Society,  or  Eesays  on  the  Principlee  of  the  FormaHon  ^ 
the  Human  Charader, 
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criticism  in  this  OttUine.  If  socialista  object  to  a 
i&diviclual  claimiiig  a  mine  or  a  great  stretch  of  agricultural 
M  his  own  individual  property,  with  a  right  to  refui*e  or 
tlB  use  and  profit  to  others,  why  should  they  permit  a  single 
ticn  to  monopolise  the  niines  or  trade  routes  or  natural  wealth 
pf  the  territories  in  which  it  lives,  against  the  rest  of  mankind? 
rbere  teems  to  be  greiit  confusion  in  socialist  theory  in  this 
And  unless  human  life  is  to  become  a  mass  meeting  of 
raos  in  permanent  session,  how  is  the  community  to  appoint 
!■  offioers  to  carry  on  iU  collective  concerns?  After  all,  the 
irivaie  owner  of  land  or  of  a  business  or  the  like  is  a  sort  of  public 
m  so  far  as  his  ownership  is  sanctioned  and  protectee!  by  (he 
ty.  Instead  of  being  paid  a  salary  or  fees,  he  is  allowed 
D  mmko  a  profit.  The  only  valid  reason  for  dismissing  him  from 
lii  ovnenhtp  is  that  the  new  control  to  be  substituted  will  be 
efficient  and  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  community, 
y  bebg  disoiiaBed,  he  has  at  least  the  same  claim  to  considera- 
from  the  conununity  that  he  himi^lf  has  sho^Ti  in  the  past 
the  worker  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  mechanical  in- 


quitttion  of  admhiistrationi  the  sound  and  adequate  bar  to 
immediate  socialisation,  brings  us  to  tha  still  laig^  un- 
IVDd  problem  of  human  association ;  bow  are  we  to  secure  the 
dtrectaon  of  human     ^  '     and  the  mavimimi  of  willing  oo- 
with  that  dt!  This  is  ultimately  a  complex 

in  psychology,  but  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  it  is  an 
one.    There  must  be  a  definite  bes«      *     h  is  the  right 
bh  these  mattem.    But  if  it  is  not  b^  it  is  equally 

to  pretend  that  it  has  been  solved*    The  problem 
tt  ito  comptotenwi  involvw  tlis  working  out  of  the  bast  metbods  Ja 
s  f oDowIng  departments^  and  tfaetr  oomplete  onrrdatbii :  — 
(i)  Bdut^ium,  —  The  preparation  of  the  individual  for  an  undsf^ 
Handing  and  wilUng  oo-opemticin  in  the  world's  affaiia. 

(u)  tnfarmaiian.  —  Tlie    continual    truthful    prosentatioD    of 
lublic  affairs  to  the  individufd  for  bis  judgment  and  approvals 
eoQDeeied  with  this  need  for  cunent  inlonnalion  is  the 
of  the  law,  the  probkm  of  keeping  the  law  plain,  clear, 
ecceesilile  to  aQ. 
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do  not  fall  under  any  single  formula.  There  was  nothing  do^ 
trinaire  about  him.  His  New  Lanark  experiment  was  the  fint 
of  a  nimiber  of  " benevolent  businesses"  in  the  world ;  Lord  hem- 
hulme's  Port  Sunlight,  the  Cadburys'  Boumville,  and  the  Jord 
businesses  in  America  are  contemporary  instances ;  it  was  not 
really  a  socialist  experiment  at  all;  it  was  a  "paternal"  experi- 
ment. But  his  proposals  for  state  settlements  were  what  le 
should  call  state  socialism  to-day.  His  American  experimoit 
and  his  later  writings  point  to  a  completer  form  of  sodalism,  a 
much  wider  departure  from  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
clear  that  the  riddle  of  currency  exercised  Owen.  He  understood 
that  we  can  no  more  hope  for  real  economic  justice  while  we  pay 
for  work  with  money  of  fluctuating  value  than  we  could  hope  for  a 
punctual  world  if  there  was  a  continual  inconstant  variabiKf? 
in  the  length  of  an  hour.  One  of  his  experiments  was  an  attempt 
at  a  circulation  of  labour  notes  representing  one  hour,  five  boon, 
or  twenty  hours  of  work.  The  co-operative  societies  of  to-day, 
societies  of  poor  men  which  combine  for  the  collective  buying 
and  distribution  of  commodities  or  for  collective  manufacture 
or  dairying  or  other  forms  of  agriculture,  arose  directly  out  of  to 
initiatives,  though  the  pioneer  co-operative  societies  of  his  own 
time  ended  in  failure.  Their  successors  have  spread  throu^oot 
the  whole  world,  and  number  to-day  some  thirty  or  forty  million 
of  adherents. 

A  point  to  note  about  this  early  socialism  of  Owen's  is  that  it 
was  not  at  first  at  all  ''democratic."  Its  initiative  was  benev- 
olent, its  early  form  patriarchal ;  it  was  something  up  to  which  the 
workers  were  to  be  educated  by  Uberally  disposed  employers  and 
leaders.  The  first  socialism  was  not  a  worker's  movement ;  it  was 
a  master's  movement. 

Concurrently  with  this  work  of  Owen's,  another  and  quite 
independent  series  of  developments  was  going  on  in  America  and 
Britain  which  was  destined  to  come  at  last  into  reaction  with  his 
socialistic  ideas.  The  English  law  had  long  prohibited  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  combinations  to  raise  prices  or  wages 
by  concerted  action.  There  had  been  no  great  hardship  in  these 
prohibitions  before  the  agrarian  and  industrial  changes  of  the 
eighteenth  century  let  loose  a  great  swarm  of  workers  living  from 
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to  mouth  and  competing  for  insufficient  employment.  Under 
DifW  conditions,  the  workers  in  many  industries  found  thein- 
dves  intolerably  squeezed.  They  were  played  off  one  against 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  none  knew  what  concf«- 
hii  fellow  might  not  have  made,  and  what  further  reduction 
pay  or  increaae  of  toil  might  not  en5ue.  It  became  vitally 
for  the  workers  to  make  agreements;  ^ — illegal  though 
were  —  against  such  underselling.  At  first  these  agrtn*- 
tU  had  to  be  made  and  sustained  by  secret  societies*  Or 
eslablifihed  ostensibly  for  quite  other  purpcjaes,  social  clubs, 
•oejetieiii  and  the  Uke,  served  to  mask  the  wage-protecting 
ibjnation.  The  fact  that  these  associations  were  Ulegal  dis- 
ibem  to  violence;  they  were  savage  against  "blacklegs" 
md  "rata'*  who  would  not  join  them,  and  still  more  savage  with 
In  1824  the  House  of  Commons  recognized  the  demra- 
of  reUsving  tension  in  these  matters  by  conc^ing  the  ri^ht 
vorirmeo  to  form  combinations  for  '* collective  barguimng'' 
rith  the  masters.  This  enabled  Trade  Unions  to  develop  with  a 
of  freedom.  At  first  ver>'  clumsy  an<l  primitive 
and  with  very  restrictinj  freedoms,  the  Trade  Unions 
gradually  to  be  a  real  Fourth  Estate  in  the  country, 
sgrstem  of  bodies  representing  the  mass  of  industrial 


Anstng  al  first  in  Brit;un  and  Americ^i,  they  have,  with  various 
iioQal  mocUflcatioiis,  and  under  varying  l^id  conditjcMifl^  spread 
10  fVmiMse,  Gentiatty,  and  all  the  westemtJied  ooiximtmilaet. 
Orfantaod  ori^nally  to  sustain  wages  and  restrict  intolerable 
lbs  Trade  Union  movement  was  at  first  something  alto- 
dbtioct  from  socialism.    The  Tmde  Unionist  tried  to  make 
b«Hsl  for  himsetf  of  the  existing  capitalism  and  the  odsting 
of  eri  I '  ^    socialist  proposed  to  change  the 

It  wa^  1  and  generalising  power  of  Karl 

which  broiiglit   thi^se  two  movements  into  relationship, 
a  naan  v^        '  '  '    ^ory  very  strong  in  htm;  he 

lbs  first  to  p>  f  tcbiLl  elaasst  that  had  endured 

D  thm  be^nning  of  dvtlixation  were  in  process  of  dissolutioo 
Rcroupiiig.    His  racial  Jewish  commordalisQi  made  the 
sticooim  of  property  and  labour  verjr  |datn  to  him.    And  his 
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consequence  of  his  projected  social  revolution.  At  most  there  ka 
vague  aspiration.  But  if  there  is  any  logic  about  the  Marxist,  it 
should  be  his  declared  poUtical  end  for  which  he  should  ynA 
without  ceasing.  Put  to  the  test  of  the  war  of  1914,  the  sodalistB 
of  almost  all  the  European  countries  showed  that  their  dias- 
conscious  internationalism  was  veneered  very  thinly  indeed  over 
their  patriotic  feelings,  and  had  to  no  degree  replaced  them. 
Everywhere  during  the  German  war  socialists  denounced  thai 
war  as  made  by  capitalist  governments,  but  it  produces  little  or 
no  permanent  effect  to  denounce  a  government  or  a  world  syfAm 
unless  you  have  a  working  idea  of  a  better  government  and  a 
better  system  to  replace  it. 

We  state  these  things  here  because  they  are  facts,  and  a  living 
and  necessary  part  of  a  contemporary  survey  of  human  histoiy. 
It  is  not  our  task  either  to  advocate  or  controvert  socialism. 
But  it  is  in  our  picture  to  note  that  political  and  social  life  aie, 
and  must  vemain,  chaotic  and  disastrous  without  the  development 
of  some  pnich  constructive  scheme  as  socialism  sketches^  and  to 
point  out«4clearly  how  far  away  the  world  is  at  present  from  any 
such  scheme.  An  enormous  amoimt  of  intellectual  toil  and  dis- 
cussion and  education  and  many  years  —  whether  decades  or 
centiu^ies,  no  man  can  tell  —  must  intervene  before  a  new  order, 
planned  as  ships  and  railways  are  planned,  runs,  as  the  cables 
and  the  postal  deliveries  nm,  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth. 
And  until  such  a  new  order  draws  mankind  together  with  its  net, 
human  life,  as  we  shall  presently  show  by  the  story  of  the  European 
wars  since  1854,  must  become  more  and  more  casual,  dangerous, 
miserable,  anxious,  and  disastrous  because  of  the  continually  more 
powerful  and  destructive  war  methods  the  continuing  mechanical 
revolution  produces. 

§  6^ 

While  the  mechanical  revolution  which  the  growth  of  physical 
science  had  brought  about  was  destroying  the  ancient  social 
classification  of  the  civilized  state  which  had  been  evolved  throu^ 

^  For  a  closely  parallel  view  of  religion  to  that  given  here,  see  that  admirable 
book,  (hUapoken  Eaaaya,  by  Dean  Inge,  Essays  VIII  and  IX  on  St.  Paul  and  on 
Jnatilutionalism  and  Myaticiam, 
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of  years,  and  producing  new  poesibiliiiee  and   dpw 
of  a  righteous  himiaD  community  and  a  righteous  world  order, 
at  least  as  great  and  novel  was  going  on  in  the  Geld  of 
idi^mni  thought.     That  same  growth  of  6cientifie   knowledge 
which  sprang  the  mechanical  revolution  was  the  moving 
of  these  religiouH  disturbancee* 
In  the  opening  chapters  of  this  Outline  wc  have  given  the  main 
ary  of  the  Kecord  of  the  Rocks;    we  have  shown  life  for  the 
b^^nning  of  consciousness  that  it  is  in  the  still  waiting  vsj^t- 
the  void  of  spaoe  and  time.    But  before  the  end  of  the 
ith  century,  this  enormous  prospect  of  the  past  which 
a  modem  mind  with  humility  and  illimitable  hope,  was  hidden 
3  the  general  consciousness  of  our  race.    It  was  veiled  by  the 
of  a  Sumerian  legend.    The  heavsiui  were  no  more  than  a 
bMkground  to  a  little  drama  of  kingis.    Men  had  been  too 
with  their  own  private  passions  and  personal  afifaiis  to 
the  intimations  of  their  own  great  destiny  that  lay  about 
eveiywhere. 

learnt  their  true  position  in  space  long  befote  thegr 
tbemsdves  in  Ume,  We  ha\^  already  named  the  eariier 
and  told  how  Galileo  was  made  to  recant  his 
that  the  eiirth  moved  round  tlie  sun.  He  was  made 
to  do  so  liy  the  church,  and  the  church  was  stirred  to  make 
Urn  do  00  because  any  dottbt  that  tbe  world  was  the  cejitm 
lof  tlie  muTeiw  seemed  to  strike  fatally  at  the  authority  of 
Christianity. 

Nnw^  upon  that  matter  the  teller  of  modern  history  is  obliged 
to  be  at  oooe  cautious  and  lx)ld.     He  has  to  pick  his  way  between 
jpowardljr  eviaioQ  cm  tlie  one  hand,  and  partisanship  on  the  other. 
m  pcMaible  be  must  confine  himself  to  facts  and  raatratn 
Yet  it  is  wdl  to  remember  that  no  opinions  can  be 
restrained.    The  writer  has  his  unn  very  strong  and 
tr  petwiaaionSi  and  the  reader  must  bear  that  in  mind*    It 
fact  in  history  that  the  teaching  d  Jesus  of  Nasareth  had  tn 
Mmethtng  profoundly  new  and  ereati^e;  he  preached  a  new 
of  Heaven  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  world  of  men*    There 
i  aolliing  'm  his  U^ching^  so  far  as  we  can  judfs  it  at  this  dit- 
fc  of  time,  to  dash  or  interfere  with  aoy  diseoirecy  or  4 
2b 
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1920).^  The  "proletariat"  is  supposed  to  be  dictating  Hiioagli 
committees  of  workmen  and  soldiers,  the  Soviets,  but  at  present 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  Russian  affairs  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  genuine  mass  intelligence  and  will,  and  how  far 
the  activities  of  the  Soviets  are  restrained  and  directed  by  the 
group  of  vigorous  personalities  which  leads  the  revolution.  Nor 
do  we  know  if  the  methods  of  election  used  for  the  Soviets  are  any 

*  I  find  in  a  book  of  essayfl  and  addresaes  by  Profetaor  Soddy  an  interefting  umI 
compact  statement  of  certain  resemblances  in  spirit  between  acientifie  research  ind 
modem  socialism.  I  venture  to  quote  a  passage  here  because  of  its  grsat  m^pair 
cance  at  the  present  time. 

"The  immense  acquisition."  he  says,  "to  the  wealth  and  reeources  of  msakiBd 
which  has  been  the  result  of  the  past  century  of  science,  should  have  bean  the 
golden  opportunity*^  of  statesmen  and  humanitarians  and  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  could  have  been  augmented.  Initetd.  it 
has  but  revealed  a  growing  incapacity  and  faUure  on  the  part  of  the  altnait  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  power  of  the  new  weapon  that  science  has  placed  in  hii 
hands,  and  an  ever- increasing  rapacity  and  far-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  egotist 
to  secure  it  for  his  own  ends. 

"For  many  a  decade  now,  owing  primarily  and  indisputably  to  the  inteDsetoil 
achievements  of  a  comparative  handful  of  men  of  communistic  and  doistenl 
habit  of  thought,  a  steady  shower  of  material  benefits  has  been  raining  down  opoo 
humanity,  and  for  these  benefits  men  have  fought  in  the  traditional  manner  of  thi 
struggle  when  the  fickle  sunlight  was  the  sole  hazardous  income  of  the  world.  Thi 
strong  have  fed  and  grown  fat  upon  a  larger  and  ever  larger  share  of  the  manna. 
Initial  slight  differences  of  strength  and  sagacity  have  become  so  emphafliied  by 
the  virile  stream  that  the  more  successful  are  becoming  monstrously  so,  and  the 
unsuccessful  less  and  less  able  to  secure  a  full  meal  than  before  the  shower  bepn. 

"Already  it  savours  of  indelicacy  and  tactlessness  to  recall  that  the  exploitH* 
of  all  this  wealth  are  not  its  creators ;  that  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  which  hii 
ensured  success  to  them,  rather  than  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  is  the  antitbeai 
of  the  spirit  by  which  the  wealth  was  won. 

"Amid  all  the  sneers  at  the  impracticability  and  visionary  character  of  com- 
munist schemes,  let  it  not  l>e  forgotten  that  science  is  a  communism,  neither  theo- 
retical nor  on  paper,  but  actual  and  in  practice.  The  results  of  those  who  labour 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  are  published  freely  and  pooled  in  the 
general  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Common  ownership  of  all  its  acquisitions  is 
the  breath  of  its  life.  Secrecy  or  indi\'idualism  of  any  kind  would  destroy  its 
fertility." 

So  far  Professor  Soddy.  but  let  the  writer  add  that  there  is  this  point  about  the 
scientific  world  not  to  be  overlooked.  Everj'  worker  in  the  latter  is  a  speaaSHs 
educated  man,  and  he  is  free  to  leave  the  communism  of  science  if  he  thinks  fit. 
This  is  ver>'  different  from  a  communism  imposed  upon  an  unprepared  mass  of 
people  containing  large  n^calcitrant  minorities  or  majorities.  A  communism  su»- 
taincHl  by  a  community  uf  will  based  on  education  —  an  extension,  that  is,  of  the 
communism  of  scientific  research  to  human  affairs  generally —  i^the  ideal  under- 
lying the  political  ideas  of  most  intelligent  modern  men. 
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upon   the  tmsatisfactory  mcthcxls  in  use  in   the 
LUantie  demociadefi.    Non-workers  have  no  mpreeentation  io 
ytum  BaiHiiiii  state. 


e  are  all  eocialiBts  nowadays,  said  Sir  Williarn  Hareourt  y^am 
and  that  i«  loosely  true  to-day .    There  can  be  few  people 
fail  la  realise  the  provinional  nature  and  the  danfceroun  in- 
lity  of  our  pn*?»ent  prilitic'al  and  i*conomic  systrm,  and  »tUl 
wbo  believe  with  the  doctrinaire  iridividuali.sti»  that  profit- 
iiitig  "go  as  you  pleiune*'  will  guide  mankind  to  any  haven  of 
iy  and  happinesn.    (Ireat  rearrangements  are  necessan, 
a  cyntKroatic  legal  Huf)ordinat]un  of  pcr^jnal  iself^t^^eklng  to 
tike  public  good.     So  far  most  reasonable  men  are  flocialista.     But 
only  r  ^^y  propositions.     How  far  has  -  \ 

thuL,„,_  „  aerally  gone  towards  working  out  „  i- 
of  this  new  political  and  social  order»  of  which  our  world 
stands  in  need?  We  are  obliged  to  answer  that  them 
dear  conception  of  the  new  state  towards  which  we  vaguely 
that  our  science  of  human  relationships  is  still  so  crude 
apQRulattvo  as  to  leave  us  without  definite  guidance  upon  a 
of  primarily  important  issues.  In  1930  we  are  no  more  in 
a  pnntioii  to  set  up  a  scientifically  conceived  political  systf!m  in  the 
worid  than  wrre  men  to  net  up  an  electric  power  station  in  1820, 
oouM  not  have  done  that  then  to  liave  their  hv«L 
Marxist  s^'stem  points  us  to  an  accumulation  of  revolu* 
liotMUy  foftses  ir  Mleni  world.    Thene  forces  will  continuaOjr 

Isnd  towards  r«.  i  .-a.  But  Marx  assumed  too  h«stily  thai  a 
pprahtliaQary  impulse  would  necessarily  produce  an  ordered  state 
a  oew  and  ht  *  1.    A  revolution  may  stop  half  way  in  mere 

N  I  lit  sect  has  yet  defined  its  projected  gpr- 

dearly;    the  Bolabevifcs  in  their  Russian  experiment 
have  been  guided  by  a  phmse,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
I,  and  in  praetioe,  we  are  told,  Trotaky  and  Lenin  have 
as  autocratic  as  the  lees  intelligent  but  equall|y  wdl* 
TWr,  Akocander  L    We  have  lieen  at  some  pains  to  show 
our  brief  study  of  the  French  revolution  that  a  revdutlon 
estabUA  nothing  permanent  that  has  not  already  been  thought 
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out  beforehand  and  apprehended  by  the  general  mmd.  Hm 
French  republic,  confronted  with  unexpected  difficulties  in  eco- 
nomics, currency,  and  international  relationships,  coDapaed  to  die 
^otisms  of  the  newly  rich  people  of  the  Directory,  and  finaQjr 
to  the  egotism  of  Nai)oleon.  Law  and  a  plan,  steadily  uphdd, 
are  more  necessary  in  revolutionary  times  than  in  ordinaiy  Imm- 
drum  times,  because  in  revolutionary  times  society  degeoenteB 
much  more  readily  into  a  mere  scramble  under  the  ascendancy  of 
the  forcible  and  cunning. 

If  in  general  terms  we  take  stock  of  the  political  and  Bodal 
science  of  our  age,  we  shall  measure  something  of  the  prelimioiry 
intellectual  task  still  to  be  done  by  mankind  before  we  can  bope 
to  see  any  permanent  constructive  achievements  emerging  fnHn 
the  mere  traditionalism  and  adventuring  that  rule  our  collective 
affairs  to-day.  This  Socialism,  which  professes  to  be  a  con^dete 
theory  of  a  new  social  order,  we  discover,  when  we  look  into  it, 
to  be  no  more  than  a  partial  theory  —  very  illuminating,  so  for 
as  it  goes  —  about  property.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
relationship  of  social  development  to  the  restriction  of  the  idea 
of  property  (chap,  xxxvii,  §  13).  There  are  various  schods  of 
thought  which  would  restrict  property  more  or  less  completely. 
Commimism  is  the  proposal  to  abolish  property  altogether,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  all  things  in  common.  Modem  Socialism, 
on  the  other  hand  —  or,  to  give  it  a  more  precise  name,  "Colle^ 
tivism"  —  does  clearly  distinguish  between  personal  property 
and  collective  property.  The  gist  of  the  socialist  proposal  is  that 
land  and  all  the  natural  means  of  production,  transit,  and  dis- 
tribution should  be  collectively  owned.  Within  these  limits  tiiere 
is  to  be  much  free  private  ownership  and  unrestricted  personal 
freedom.  Given  efficient  administration,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  people  nowadays  would  dispute  that  proposaL 
But  socialism  has  never  gone  on  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
that  proviso  for  efficient  administration. 

Again,  what  community  is  it  that  is  to  own  the  collective  prop- 
erty ;  is  it  to  be  the  sovereign  or  the  township  or  the  county  or 
the  nation  or  mankind  ?  Socialism  makes  no  clear  answer.  Social- 
ists are  very  free  with  the  word  ** nationalize,"  but  we  have  been 
subjecting  the  ideas  of  '^nations''  and  "nationalism"  to  some 
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ictive  eriticiBm  in  ihia  OutHm.  If  aocialista  object  to  a 
tnclividual  ckiming  a  mine  or  a  great  stretch  of  agrieultural 
li  hk  own  individual  property,  with  a  right  to  refusr  or 
ita  tiBe  and  profit  to  others,  why  should  they  permit  a  single 
to  monopolize  the  mines  or  trade  routes  or  natural  wealth 
if  llie  tefritories  in  which  it  lives,  against  the  rest  of  mankind? 
BRiB  to  be  great  confusion  in  socialist  theory  in  thia 
And  unless  human  life  is  to  become  a  mass  meeting  of 
mm  In  permanent  session,  how  is  the  community  to  appoint 
offiotts  to  carry  on  its  collective  concerns?  After  all,  the 
Ifiraie  owner  of  land  or  of  a  business  or  the  like  is  a  sort  of  public 
ill  80  far  as  his  ownership  is  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
Instead  of  being  paid  a  salary  or  fees,  he  is  allowed 
a  profit.  The  only  vahd  reason  for  dismissing  him  from 
lis  oimsffBliip  is  that  the  new  control  to  be  substituted  will  be 
cflkient  and  prufit^ible  and  satiafactory  to  (he  community. 
Awlt  being  doBnisssdi  be  has  at  least  the  same  claim  to  consadera- 
fram  tile  community  that  be  himself  has  shown  in  the  past 
the  worker  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  mechanical  tn- 

Tliis  question  of  admtnistiiition,  the  sound  and  adequate  bar  to 
immediate  socialization,  brings  us  to  the  still  largely  un* 
olmd  problem  of  human  association ;  bow  are  we  to  secure  the 
direction  of  human  affairs  and  the  maximum  of  wQUng  co- 
with  that  dinM!ti(in?  Tliis  is  ultimately  a  complex 
in  psychology,  but  it  is  alieurd  to  pretend  that  it  is  an 
one*  Th^t  must  be  a  definite  beet,  which  is  the  risbt 
in  Ihees  matters.  But  if  it  is  not  insoluble,  it  is  equally 
to  pretend  that  it  has  been  solved.  The  problem 
A  Hb  pomptoUaiess  imrolves  the  working  out  of  the  best  methods  in 
e  toDomng  departmente»  and  thar  complete  coirehitioii :  — 
(i)  BdmaHon.  —  The  preparation  of  the  individual  for  an  under- 
rtandtnf  and  willing  ooKiperation  in  the  worid's  aifaim, 

(ii)  If^ormation.  —  The    continual    truthful    presentation    of 
mhUe  affaire  to  the  individual  for  his  judgment  and  approval. 
eoooeeted  with  this  need  for  current  infonnatkui  as  the 
of  the  Uw,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  law  plaint  dear, 
toaU. 
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(iii)  Representation.  —  The  selection  of  repreeaitaiiveB  and 
agents  to  act  in  the  collective  interest  in  harmony  with  the  genenl 
will  based  on  this  education  and  plain  information. 

(iv)  The  Executive.  —  The  appointment  of  executive  ag^ts 
and  the  maintenance  of  means  for  keeping  them  responsible  to 
the  conmiunity,  without  at  the  same  time  hampering  intelligait 
initiatives. 

(v)  Thoughi  and  Research.  —  The  systematic  criticism  of 
affairs  and  laws  to  provide  data  for  i)opular  judgments,  and  thioagh 
those  judgments  to  ensure  the  secular  improvement  of  the  human 
organization. 

These  are  the  five  heads  imder  which  the  broad  problsn  of 
human  society  presents  itself  to  us.  In  the  world  aroimd  us  we 
see  makeshift  devices  at  work  in  all  those  branches,  ill  oo-ordinated 
one  with  another  and  unsatisfactory  in  themselves.  We  see  an 
educational  system  meanly  financed  and  equipped,  badly  organised 
and  crippled  by  the  interventions  and  hostilities  of  religious  bodies; 
we  see  popular  information  supplied  chiefly  by  a  venal  press  de- 
pendent upon  advertisements  and  subsidies;  we  see  farcical 
methods  of  election  returning  politicians  to  power  as  unrepresoi- 
tative  as  any  hereditary  ruler  or  casual  conqueror;  everywhere 
the  executive  is  more  or  less  influenced  or  controlled  by  groups 
of  rich  adventurers,  and  the  pursuit  of  political  and  social  science 
and  of  public  criticism  is  still  the  work  of  devoted  and  eccentric 
individuals  rather  than  a  recognized  and  honoured  fimction  in 
the  state.  There  is  a  gigantic  task  before  right-thinking  men  in 
the  cleansing  and  sweetening  of  the  politician's  stable ;  and  untQ 
it  is  done,  any  complete  realization  of  socialism  is  impossible. 
While  private  adventurers  control  the  political  life  of  the  State 
it  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  the  state  taking  over  collective  eco- 
nomic interests  from  private  adventurers. 

Not  only  has  the  socialist  movement  failed  thus  far  to  produce 
a  scientifically  reasoned  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  education, 
law,  and  the  exercise  of  public  power,  but  even  in  the  economic 
field,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  creative  forces  wait  for  the 
conception  of  a  right  organization  of  credit  and  a  right  method 
of  payment  and  interchange.  It  is  a  tniism  that  the  wilUngness 
of  the  worker  depends,  among  other  things,  upon  his  comp 
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;iii  the  purchasing  power  c^  the  cnrrency  in  which  he  ii 
confidence  goeB,  work  ceases^  except  in  so  far  as 
can  be  reward^  by  pa3rment  m  goods.  But  there  is  do  sufficient 
of  currency  and  business  psychology  t^j  restrain  govem- 
frora  the  most  disturbing  interferences  with  the  puhUc 
credit  and  with  the  circulation.  And  such  interferences  lead 
to  the  cessation  of  work,  that  i«,  of  the  production  of 
ttitngs.  Upciii  mic*h  vital  pra<*tical  questiotus  it  in  si'iircely 
too  much  to  iay  that  the  mass  of  thoBe  aocialists  who  would  recast 
the  world  have  no  dc5nito  ideiu«  at  alt.  Yet  in  a  socialii^t  world 
quite  as  muth  as  in  any  other  sort  of  world,  people  must  be  paid 
iDaiiey  for  th<*ir  work  nither  than  \ye  paid  in  kind  if  any  such  thing 
m  penKMial  freedom  is  to  continue.  Here  too  there  must  be  an 
iMearteinable  right  thing  to  do.  Until  that  is  determined*  history 
M  llisas  fnatlrm  will  continue  to  be  not  ao  much  a  record  of  experi- 
OKBlS  as  of  fioundertngnJ 

And  in  another  direction  the  social  and  political  thinking  of  the 
BinK^eiith  eentur>'  wa.**,  in  the  face  of  the  vastness  of  thinieehani* 
cd  revolution,  timid,  limited,  and  tnmifficient^  and  tmX  was  in 
niCanl  to  international  relntions.  Tlie  reailer  of  socialistic  Ittera- 
Uxrc  wiD  find  the  socialists  constantly  writing  and  talking  of  the 
''SlAte,^'  acid  never  l^tnmyinix  any  realization  that  the  ''Btate" 
mi^l  be  aD  sorts  of  or]gam7.:itions  in  all  ^rts  of  areas,  from  the 
tvpubtie  of  San  Marino  to  the  Britinh  tlmpire.  It  is  true  that 
Karl  Marx  had  a  conception  of  a  solidarity  of  interests  between 
the  woriceni  in  all  the  induct rializf^l  countries,  but  there  b  httte 
or  no  suggestion  in  Marxiitt  fi(x*iaiiMm  of  the  logical  eoroUaiy  of 
Itiis,  the  sslabUiihment  of  a  democratic  world  federal  govenunent 
(willi  Mlifmal  or  provincial  *'st4ite''  governments)  as  a  natural 

*  W#  MAT  aol*  m  Ttty  ititvfwtinc  nxpafliBiMil  in  wm^m  pttyamtt  Iwrv  thai  htm 
^•itt  Mttd*  Iqr  lb*  Ammiemn  OoalcU  lUv^r  eomiMyky.  A  coaiinittMi  oo  whidi  ihm 
Wt^mm  mm  •Ifoftgly  mptwmni^  siuikM  •  mtmaaAry  «rf«k  hy  wmk  of  Um  imrtviii 
pti&m  fd  itepi*  fimwnoditfaB  mad  ooomiagi  a«0M«itkA.  W«ik  hy  ^nok  it  ii  tu»isd 
•kst  piimm  f  m  Biiwb  pm  caa|.  sliov*  Ui#  mstmd  tgan  of  j4&iiAry,  1914  (or 
wutm  wli  4«l#)«  whkh  Ii  iMkm  ■«  fbe  ttandard,  On  pty^dajf  mfwry  «or1c*r  rvcvivvc 
fitot  m  p«riMit«f»  tvprMMuUftg  tL*  IUi)i«r  |irie«i,  io  UuU  Ihyiitli  tli* 
viM  paM  wmrr  wt«k  Uf  wi»k,  t^  pan^taaSa^  pomm  of  lb*  vagvt  imid 
fg^xiwlly  isoMtAfil.  II«i«,  ptrhmpik,  «•  hm^m  a  bmbi  oI  m  iyufcMi  Ikki  matjf 
tinpcirUiio*.    Tb*  UifihMi  of  riiiits  pricm  Ii  ihilltd  to  Um 
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consequence  of  his  projected  social  revolution.  At  most  theiB  isi 
vague  aspiration.  But  if  there  is  any  logic  about  the  Mandst,  it 
should  be  his  declared  i)olitical  end  for  which  he  should  lok 
without  ceasing.  Put  to  the  test  of  the  war  of  1914,  the  aocialiits 
of  ahnost  all  the  EiuDpean  countries  showed  that  their  da» 
conscious  internationalism  was  veneered  very  thinly  indeed  over 
their  patriotic  feelings,  and  had  to  no  degree  refdaced  than. 
Everywhere  during  the  German  war  socialists  denounced  that 
war  as  made  by  capitalist  governments,  but  it  produoes  little  or 
no  permanent  effect  to  denounce  a  government  or  a  world  system 
unless  you  have  a  working  idea  of  a  better  government  ttd  a 
better  system  to  replace  it. 

We  state  these  things  here  because  they  are  facts,  and  a  liviBg 
and  necessary  part  of  a  contemporary  survey  of  human  histoiy. 
It  is  not  our  task  either  to  advocate  or  controvert  sodalism. 
But  it  is  in  oiu*  picture  to  note  that  political  and  social  life  arei 
and  must  vemain,  chaotic  and  disastrous  without  the  development 
of  some  Vuch  constructive  scheme  as  socialism  sketches,  and  to 
point  ouM;learly  how  far  away  the  world  is  at  present  from  any 
such  scheme.  An  enormous  amount  of  intellectual  toil  and  de^ 
cussion  and  education  and  many  years  —  whether  decades  or 
centuries,  no  man  can  tell  —  must  intervene  before  a  new  ordtf , 
planned  as  ships  and  railways  are  planned,  runs,  as  the  caUes 
and  the  postal  deliveries  nm,  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  eartt 
And  imtil  such  a  new  order  draws  mankind  together  witii  its  net, 
himian  life,  as  we  shall  presently  show  by  the  story  of  the  European 
wars  since  1854,  must  become  more  and  more  casual,  dangerous, 
miserable,  anxious,  and  disastrous  because  of  the  continuaDymore 
powerful  and  destructive  war  methods  the  continuing  mechanical 
revolution  produces. 

§  6^ 

While  the  mechanical  revolution  which  the  growth  of  physical 
science  had  brought  about  was  destroying  the  ancient  social 
classification  of  the  civilized  state  which  had  been  evolved  throurfi 

^  For  a  closely  parallel  view  of  religion  to  that  given  here,  see  that  adminbli 
book.  OuUpok<n  Essays,  by  I>ean  Inge.  Essays  Mil  and  IX  on  iSl.  Paul  and  on 
Institutioncdism  and  Mysticism, 
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Ummftiicb  of  years«  and  producbg  new  posaibilitiee  and  new 
lliili  of  a  righteous  human  community  and  a  righteous  world  order, 
^  ehaoge  at  leaat  as  great  and  novel  was  going  on  in  the  field  of 
thought.  That  aame  growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  spmng  the  mechanical  revolution  was  the  moving 
of  theM  reltgious  disturbances. 
In  Ibe  opening  chapt4?r8  of  this  OuUine  we  have  given  the  main 
Kory  of  the  Record  of  the  Hocks ;  we  have  shown  life  for  the 
beginning  of  consciousness  that  it  is  in  the  still  waiting  vast^ 
of  the  void  of  space  and  time.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century%  this  enormous  prospect  of  the  past  which 
3b  a  modem  mind  with  humility  and  illimitable  hope,  was  hidden 
the  general  consciousness  of  our  race.  It  waa  veiled  by  the 
ntrUin  of  a  Sumerian  le^nd.  The  heavens  were  no  more  than  a 
background  to  a  little  drama  of  kings.  Men  had  been  too 
with  their  own  private  passions  and  personal  affairs  to 
the  intimations  of  their  own  great  destiny  that  lay  about 
iham  eveo'where. 
Tlnqr  kmmt  their  true  position  in  space  long  before  they 
Iberoadves  in  time.  We  have  already  named  the  earlier 
and  told  how  Galileo  was  made  to  recant  hia 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun.  He  was  made 
o  do  ao  by  the  church,  and  the  church  was  stirred  to  make 
do  00  because  any  doubt  that  the  world  was  the  oeatm 
tf  Ibe  univeme  seemed  to  strike  fatally  at  the  authority  of 


Now,  upon  tlmt  matter  the  teller  of  modem  history  is  obliged 
o  be  at  OQoe  cautious  and  Ixild,  He  has  t<>  pick  his  way  between 
mnu€fy  evasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  partisanship  on  the  other. 
Is  itf  ss  possible  he  must  confine  himself  to  facti«  and  restrain 
lis  opinions.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  opinions  can  be 
ikofelber  restrained*  The  writer  has  his  own  very  stfong  and 
iefinite  perroiasions^  and  the  reader  must  bear  that  in  mind.  It 
s  a  faet  in  history  that  the  teaching  of  Jeans  of  Nasareth  had  in 
fc  sometbiog  profoundly  new  and  cfealive;  he  preacbed  a  new 

EpioBi  of  Heaven  in  the  hearta  and  in  the  world  of  men.  There 
noUiltig  in  his  taaching,  so  far  as  we  can  judg^  it  at  this  di»* 
i  of  time*  to  dash  or  interfere  with  a^y  disooveiy  or  oqiannoQ 

an 


A 
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of  the  history  of  the  world  BJid  mankmd.  But  it  is  equaOy  a  fact 
in  history  that  St.  Paul  and  his  successors  added  to  or  ocmipkted 
or  imposed  ui)on  or  substituted  another  doctrine  for  —  as  you  may 
prefer  to  think  —  the  plain  and  profoundly  revolutionary  teadi- 
ings  of  Jesus  by  expoimding  a  subtle  and  complex  theory  of  salva- 
tion, a  salvation  which  could  be  attained  very  largely  by  belief 
and  formalities,  without  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  beUever's 
ordinary  habits  and  occupations,  and  that  this  Pauline  teadiing 
did  involve  very  definite  beUefs  about  the  history  of  the  world  and 
man.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  historian  to  controvert  or  ex- 
plain these  matters;  the  question  of  their  ultimate  significance 
depends  upon  the  theologian ;  the  historian's  concern  is  meidy 
with  the  fact  that  official  Christianity  throughout  the  woiid 
adopted  St.  Paul's  view  so  plainly  expressed  in  his  epistles  and  so 
untraceable  in  the  gospels,  that  the  meaning  of  religion  lay  not 
in  the  future,  but  in  the  past,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  so  mudi  a 
teacher  of  wonderful  new  things,  as  a  predestinate  divine  blood 
sacrifice  of  deep  mystery  and  sacredness  made  in  atonement  of  a 
particular  historical  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Creator  committed 
by  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  response  to  the  temptation 
of  a  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Upon  the  belief  in  that  FaD 
as  a  fact,  and  not  upon  the  personality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  upon 
the  theories  of  Paul,  and  not  upon  the  injunctions  of  Jesus,  do^ 
trinal  Christianity  built  itself. 

We  have  already  noted  that  this  story  of  the  special  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent  was  also  an  ancient 
Babylonian  story,  and  probably  a  still  more  ancient  Sumerian 
story,  and  that  the  Jewish  sacred  books  were  the  medium  by  which 
this  very  ancient  and  primitive  "heliolithic"  serpent  legend  entered 
Christianity.  Wherever  official  Christianity  has  gone,  it  has 
taken  this  story  with  it.  It  has  tied  itself  up  to  that  story.  Until  a 
century  and  less  ago  the  whole  Christianized  world  felt  bound  to 
believe  and  did  believe,  that  the  universe  had  been  specially  created 
in  the  course  of  six  days  by  the  word  of  God  a  few  thousand  years 
before  —  according  to  Bishop  Ussher,  4004  b.c.  (The  Universal 
History,  in  forty-two  volumes,  published  in  1779  by  a  group  of 
London  booksellers,  discusses  whether  the  precise  date  of  the  first 
day  of  Creation  was  March  21st  or  September  21st,  4004  B.C., 
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ineUaes  to  the  view  that  the  latter  was  the  more  probable 

•> 
^pcm  thid  historical  assumption  rested  the  religious  fabric  of 

Wastem  aJid  Westernized  civilisationp  and  yet  the  whole 

was  littared,  the  hills,  mountains,  deltas^  and  seas  were 

ting  with  evidence  of  its  utter  absurdity.    The  religious  life 

pt  the  leading  nations,  still  a  very  intense  and  sincere  religious 

e,  was  going  on  in  a  bouse  of  history  built  upon  sand. 

There  is  frequent  recognition  in  classical  literature  of  a  sounder 

ly.    Aristotle  was  aware  of  the  broad  principles  of  modem 

,  they  shine  through  the  speculations  of  Lucretius,  and  we 

,▼©  noted  also  Leonanlo  da  Vinci's  (1452-1519)  lucid  interpre- 

of  fossils.     A  Frenchman,  Descartes  (1596-lt>50),  specu- 

boldly  upon  the  incande^scent  beginnings  of  our  globe,  and  an 

^  Stcno  (1631-87),  began  the  collection  of  fossils  and  th»^ 

deaeription  of  strata.     But  it  was  only  as  the  eighteenth  century 

to  its  close  that  the  systematic  study  of  geology  assumed  such 

as  to  affect  the  general  authority  of  tlie  Bible  version 

that  ancient  Sunierian  narrative*    Ck^ntemporaneously  with 

Univerml  History  quoted  above,  a  great  French  naturalist, 

bo,  was  writing  upon  the  Epochs  of  Nature  (1778),  and  boldly 

the  age  of  the  world  to  70,000  or  75,000  years.     He 

his  story  into  six  eix>chs  to  square  with  the  six  days  of  the 

ion  ilory,    Tliese  da)*^,  it  was  argued,  were  figurative  da>*s; 

really  ages.    There  was  a  general  disposition  to  do  this 

port  of  the  new  scit^nce  of  geology*    By  that  aeoomino- 

devieer  geology  contrived  to  make  a  peace  with  orthodox 

taaching  that  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 

tury. 

We  eamiot  trace  here  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  Hutton 

RPlayfair  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  Frenchmen  Lamarck 
Cuvier,  in  unfolding  and  developing  the  record  of  the  rocks. 
rat  only  dowly  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  Western 
world  was  awakened  to  two  dbooncerting  facta:  firstly,  that  the 
MOMnoQ  of  life  in  the  geological  record  did  not  oorn»pond  to  the 
aeta  of  the  atx  days  of  creation ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  record, 
IB  hamiony  with  a  maas  of  biological  faets,  pointed  away  from 
like  Bible  anertioii  of  a  separate  creatioD  of  each  q»eoiee  atraight 
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towards  a  genetic  relation  between  all  forms  of  life,  in  wkkh  evoi 
man  was  induied!  The  importance  of  this  last  issue  to  the  exist- 
ing doctrinal  system  was  manifest.  If  all  the  animals  and  man 
had  been  evolved  in  this  ascendant  manner,  then  there  had  been 
no  first  parents,  no  Eden,  and  no  Fall.  And  if  there  had  been  do 
fall,  then  the  entire  historical  fabric  of  Christianity,  the  stoiy  of  tlie 
first  sin  and  the  reason  for  an  atonement,  upon  which  the  cunoit 
teaching  based  Christian  emotion  and  morality,  collapsed  like  a 
house  of  cards. 

It  was  with  something  like  horror,  therefore,  that  great  numbers 
of  honest  and  religious-spirited  men  followed  the  work  of  the  great 
English  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin  (1809-82) ;  in  ISSOhepublidied 
his  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  SdecUon^  a  powerfol 
and  permanently  valuable  exposition  of  that  conc^tion  of  the 
change  and  development  of  species  which  we  have  sketched  briefijr 
in  Chapter  III ;  and  in  1871  he  completed  the  outline  of  his  work 
with  the  Descent  of  Man,  which  brought  man  definitely  into  llie 
same  scheme  of  development  with  the  rest  of  life. 

Many  men  and  women  are  still  Uving  who  can  remember  the 
dismay  and  distress  among  ordinary  intelligent  people  in  the 
Western  conununities  as  the  invincible  case  of  the  biologists  and 
geologists  against  the  orthodox  Christian  cosmogony  unfolded 
itself.  The  minds  of  many  quite  honest  men  resisted  the  new 
knowledge  instinctively  and  irrationally.  Their  whole  moral 
edifice  was  built  upon  false  history ;  they  were  too  old  and  set 
to  rebuild  it ;  they  felt  the  practical  truth  of  their  moral  convic- 
tions, and  this  new  truth  seemed  to  them  to  be  incompatible  with 
that.  They  believed  that  to  assent  to  it  would  be  to  prepare  a 
moral  collapse  for  the  world.  And  so  they  produced  a  moral 
collapse  by  not  assenting  to  it.  The  universities  in  England  pa^ 
ticularly,  being  primarily  clerical  in  their  constitution,  resisted 
the  new  learning  very  bitterly.  During  the  seventies  and 
eighties  a  stormy  controversy  raged  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  quaUty  of  the  discussions  and  the  fatal  ignorance  of 
the  church  may  be  gauged  by  a  description  in  Hackett's  Common' 
place  Book  of  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1860,  at 
which  Bishop  Will)erforce  assailed  Huxley,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Darwinian  views,  in  this  fashion. 
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,  Fliciiig  '^Huxley  with  a  smiling  insolence,  be  begged  to  know, 
iof  tC  ikmugh  his  gratuffather  or  grrnidmoiher  that  he  claimed  hit 
biCffil /rom  o  nmrikey  f  Huxley  turned  to  hia  neighbouri  and  said, 
The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  my  hands/  Then  he  stood 
idbrs  IIS  and  tfpoke  theses  tremendous  words,  'He  was  not  ashamed 

0  have  a  monkey  for  his  aneestor;   but  he  would   be  ashamed 
be  canne^eted  with  a  man  who  used  great  gifts  to  ol^^un*  the 

mth.***  (Another  version  has  it :  **I  have  certainly  said  that  a 
no  resMin  to  be  ashamed  of  having  an  ape  for  his  grand* 
If  ihere  were  an  ancestor  whom  I  should  feel  ashamed 
iwaUitig,  it  would  rather  be  a  man  of  restless  and  versatile 
ntaDeel  who  plunges  into  scientific  questions  with  which  he  has  no 
pal  aoquaintanee^  only  to  ot>scure  them  by  an  aimless  rhetoric  and 
pirtimTf  the  attention  of  his  audiences  from  the  real  point  at  issue 
pgr  ffeqiienl  digreftsions  and  skilled  appeaLn  to  prejudice.'')  These 
w«ni  oartatnly  spoken  with  pa8Kion.  The  scene  was  one 
if  great  asmtement.  A  lady  fainted,  Ba>^  Hackett,  .  .  .  Such 
the  temper  of  this  controversy. 
The  Darwinian  movement  took  formal  Christianity  unawares, 
Formal  Christianity  was  confronted  with  a  clearly 
error  in  her  theological  statements,  llie  Christian 
were  neither  wise  enough  nor  mentally  nimble  enough 
III  tlie  new  truths  modify  their  fonmibi,  and  insist  upon  the 
and  undimiaiahed  vitality  of  the  religious  reality  those 
had  hitherto  sufficed  to  exprots.  For  the  discovery  of 
'•  descent  fnm  sub-fauman  forma  does  not  even  remotely 
the  leadiing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven*  Yet  priests  and 
raged  at  Darwin ;  foolish  attempts  were  made  to  suppress 
Utaratun^  and  to  insult  and  dfeMxedit  Xhm  exponents 
the  new  viewa.  There  was  much  wild  talk  of  the  *'  antagonism  *' 
if  rDUgka  and  seiencs.    Now  in  all  ages  there  have  been  sceptics 

1  OtrisleodoaL.    Ths  Enjperor  Frederick  11  was  certainly  a 
;  in  th**  eighte^otli  oentur>*  Cibbon  and  Voltairp  were  openly 

nli^liriaiian,  and  tliair  writingii  influsoood  a  number  of  seattered 
Buttliessw«reaxoeplaocialpeopls.  #  .  .    Now  tha  whole 

rf  Christendom  beoame  as  a  whote  seepljcal*  This  new  con* 
toodiad  evsfybody  who  read  a  book  or  hoard  intelligent 
A  new  gjBMratioii  of  ymmg  people  grew  up,  and 
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they  found  the  defenders  of  Christianity  in  an  evil  temper,  fighting 
their  cause  without  dignity  or  fairness.  It  was  the  orthodox 
theology  that  the  new  scientific  advances  had  compromisedi  but 
the  angry  theologians  declared  that  it  was  religion. 

In  the  end  men  may  discover  that  religion  shines  all  the  bri^tff 
for  the  loss  of  its  doctrinal  wrappings,  but  to  the  young  it  semed 
as  if  indeed  there  had  been  a  conflict  of  science  and  rdigiooy  ukI 
that  in  that  conflict  science  had  won. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  dispute  upon  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  people  in  the  prosperous  and  influential  classes  thnni^ 
out  the  westernized  world  was  very  detrimental  indeed.  The  new 
biological  science  was  bringing  nothing  constructive  as  yet  to  re- 
place the  old  moral  stand-bys.  A  real  de-moralization  ensued. 
The  general  level  of  social  life  in  those  classes  was  far  hi^ier  m 
the  early  twentieth  than  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
one  respect,  in  respect  to  disinterestedness  and  conscientiousneflB 
in  these  classes,  it  is  probable  that  the  tone  of  the  earlier  ag!e  was 
better  than  the  latter.  In  the  owning  and  active  classes  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  spite  of  a  few  definite  "infidels,"  there  was 
probably  a  much  higher  percentage  of  men  and  women  who  prayed 
sincerely,  who  searched  their  souls  to  find  if  they  had  done  evil, 
and  who  were  prepared  to  suffer  and  make  great  sacrifices  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  right,  than  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth centur>'.  There  was  a  real  loss  of  faith  after  1859.  The 
true  gold  of  religion  was  in  many  cases  thrown  away  with  the 
womniut  purse  that  had  i^ontained  it  for  so  long,  and  it  was  not 
recovered.  Towards  the  cla^  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  crude 
misunderstanding  of  Darwinism  had  become  the  fundamental 
mindstuff  of  great  masses  of  the  '* educated"  ever3-where.  The 
seventiHMith-<vntur>-  kinsrs  and  owners  and  rulers  and  leaders 
had  h:ul  the  idea  at  the  bark  of  their  minds  that  they  prevailed 
by  the  will  of  CkxI  :  they  really  feannl  Him,  they  got  priests  to  put 
things  right  for  them  witli  Iliin  :  when  they  were  wicked,  they  tried 
not  to  think  of  Him.  But  tho  old  faith  of  the  kings,  owners,  and 
rulers  of  the  i^ixMiinv:  twentieth  centur>-  had  faded  under  the 
actinic  light  of  seientitie  criticism.  Prevalent  peoples  at  the  close 
of  the  ninettvnth  century  bolieveil  that  they  prevailed  by  virtue 
of  the  Stniggle  lor  Existence,  in  which  the  strong  and  cunning 
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the  b04.t^r  of  the  we4ik  and  confidmg*  And  they  believed 
'  UiAt  they  had  to  be  nirong,  energetic,  rutblf^,  ** practical/' 
1,  because  God  wa«  dead,  and  had  always^  it  seemed,  been 
I  —  which  was  going  altogether  further  th^in  the  new  knowledge 


They  aoon  got  beyond  the  first  crude  popular  mmeoneeption 
Darwiniatu,  the  idea  that  every  man  is  for  hitn^U  alone.  But 
itoek  at  the  next  leveL  Man,  they  decided,  ia  a  aocial  animal 
the  Indian  hunting  dog.  He  is  much  more  than  a  dog  —  but 
they  did  not  see*  And  ju»t  aa  in  a  pack  it  ia  neeeftsary  to 
mad  milxlue  the  younger  and  weaker  for  the  general  good,  i^ 
I  right  to  them  that  the  big  doga  of  the  human  pack  should 
'  and  aubdue.  Hence  a  new  «eom  for  the  ideas  of  democracy 
had  ruled  the  earlier  nineteenth  iientury,  and  a  revived  ad- 
an  for  the  overbearing  and  the  cruel.  It  was  quite  character* 
\  of  the  timea  that  Mr.  Kipling  should  lead  the  children  of  the 
and  iipper-elaflR  BritiFih  public  back  to  the  Jungle,  to  le^im 
^tbm  law/'  and  that  in  his  book  Stalky  and  Co,  he  should  give  an 
Uve  description  of  the  torture  of  two  boys  by  tl>ree  othen*, 
have  by  a  subterfuge  tied  up  their  victims  helples^!;ly  before 
their  hostile  intentions, 
li  m  worth  while  to  give  a  little  attention  Uy  this^i  incident  in 
ami  Co,t  bec4iUiie  it  lights*  up  the  pc^litiral  pfiyeholof^  of  the 
I  ESmpire  at  the  elose  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  vividly. 
^hiilciry  of  the  lai<t  half  <*entur>*  i^  not  to  lie  understood  without 
I  nndenitiinding  of  the  mental  twist  which  this  story  exemplifiea, 
two  boya  who  are  tortured  are  "bullic*/*  that  is  the  excuse 
tonnentonii  and  these  latter  have  further  been  incited 
mgy  by  a  clei^yman.  Nothing  can  restrain  the  gusto 
which  Ihey  (and  Mr.  Kipling)  set  about  the  job.  Before 
;  to  torture^  the  teaching  memB  to  be,  see  that  you  pump  up 
i  Kitle  Itnlifiahle  moral  bdignation,  and  all  will  be  well.  If  you 
the  authorities  on  your  side,  then  you  cannot  be  to  blame, 
,  appanmtly,  is  the  simple  doetrine  of  this  t^^ieal  imperialiat, 
\wwy  butty  baa  to  the  beat  of  his  ability  followed  that  doctrtno 
ths  hmnaa  animal  devdopad  stiffidiiai  hitdfigsoet  lo  bo 
ly  cmeL 
Another  point  in  the  iloiy  is  very  significant  indotd    Iho  hitd 
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master  and  bis  clerical  assistant  are  both  represented  as  being 
privy  to  the  affair.  They  want  this  bullying  to  occur.  Instead 
of  exercising  their  own  authority,  they  use  these  boys,  who  are 
Mr.  Kipling's  heroes,  to  punish  the  two  victims.  Head  master 
and  clergyman  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  an  indignant 
mother.  All  this  Mr.  Kipling  represents  as  a  most  desiraUe 
state  of  affairs.  In  this  we  have  the  key  to  the  ugliest,  most 
retrogressive,  and  finally  fatal  idea  of  modem  imperialism;  the 
idea  of  a  tacit  conspiracy  between  the  law  and  illegal  violence.  Justas 
the  Tsardom  wrecked  itself  at  last  by  a  furtive  encouragement  of 
the  ruffians  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  who  massacred  Jews  and  oibet 
people  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  Tsar,  so  the  good  name  of 
the  British  Imperial  Government  has  been  tainted  —  and  is  still 
tainted  —  by  an  illegal  raid  made  by  Doctor  Jameson  into  tiw 
Transvaal  before  the  Boer  War,  and  by  the  adventures,  ¥^chwe 
shall  presently  describe,  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  ftnith 
(now  Lord  Birkenhead)  in  Ireland.  By  such  treasons  against 
their  subjects,  empires  destroy  themselves.  The  true  strmgth  d 
rulers  and  empires  lies  not  in  armies  and  emotions,  but  in  the  belief 
of  men  that  they  are  inflexibly  open  and  truthful  and  legal  So 
soon  as  a  government  departs  from  that  standard,  it  ceases  to  be 
anything  more  than  "the  gang  in  possession,"  and  its  days  are 
numbered. 

It  was  just  this  dignity  of  government  which  the  crude  Darwin- 
ism and  the  Kiplingism  of  the  later  Victorian  years  were  destroying. 
Competition  and  survival  were  accepted  as  the  basal  facts  of  life. 
'*  War  is  the  natural  state  of  nations,"  said  a  popular  London  men's 
weekly  ^  the  other  day,  with  an  air  of  repeating  something  univc^ 
sally  known.  "Peace  is  only  the  interval  of  rest  and  preparation 
between  wars. "  In  accordance  with  such  ideas  the  growing  boy  was 
exhorted  to  be  "loyal"  to  his  school  and  contemptuous  of  other 
schools,  "loyal"  to  his  class  against  other  classes,  "loyal"  to  his 
nation  and  contemptuous  and  fierce  towards  other  nations,  "loyal" 
to  the  English-speaking  peoples  and  contemptuous  and  hostile  to 
the  German  or  French-speaking.  His  instinct  for  brotherhood  was 
narrowed  and  debased .  The  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  was 
laughed  to  scorn.    All  life  was  bickering,  he  was  taught;  and  yet 

»  Toum  Topics,  November  26th,  1919. 
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cottUBe  of  histor>'  hm  fihown  that  the  bickering  DutiotLH 
,  mod  that  the  nlliancee  and  ooaledc<*nc<^  of  (KT>pte44  and 
eoaure  the  Ufe  they  comprehend. 
Bo  the  Darwinifin  crisis  continued  that  destruction  of  Christian 
which  the  narrowness  of  priestcraft  and  the  eonsecjuent 
oC  Christendom  among  the  nionan^hbt  and  national 
^irotoitant  churches  of  the  Ileformation  had  beguni  and  at  a  time 
ositii'ii  need  for  pticifying  and  unifying  id^as  was  greater 
liAti  it  had  ever  been.  Just  when  men  of  difTerent  raees  and  kn* 
and  political  ideas  were  U'ing  l»n)ut;ht  l»y  the  m<   '  1 

to  a  clofienefiB  of  contact  and  a  power  of  mutui 
kodreamt  of  l)efore,  the  authority  of  the  doctrinefl  by  which  men 
Utfaerio  tranflcended  tribal  and  local  limitatioiui  wna  under- 
Just  when  difTc^rent  ekaaea  were  being  arcnued  to  a  fiefoa 
taoQ  of  mutual   eeononiic   antagonitnn^   the   fundamental 
of  brotherhood  waa  dl  I  and  a  pseudo-adentiGe 

lliven  to  eelf-cieeking  ur  .ssdonJ    From  thia  stage 

the  historian  can  tell  no  longer  of  ordinary  clerical  Chris^ 
lyaaapowrr  /s  affairs*    In  polities  and  social  qnealioiia 

ifipeal  to  its  r  laceased.    Yet  never  waa  there  aoimpera- 

a  demand  in  the  world  of  men  for  a  ooRunon  bans  upon  which 
oould  work  togctiier,  a  common  conception  of  aim  in  which 
eoold  loss  themselyes*    We  shall  &nd  great  masMS  of  peqpb 
to  paoitonate  devotion^  by  ideas  of  nationalism,  of  im* 
,  of  elasa-ooDseioiis  socialism.    But  official  and  orthodox 
ty  no  looger  bmfir^.    Men  would  nn  loneer  live  by  it 
for  it 

paradoxical  final  dcdbe  of  a  univetsai  taiLh  in  m  r  r< . 

world,  just  when  men  were  beiQg  drawn  tctgi  i  u  i   in    r^- 

revcJution  into  one  insepandile  political  and  eooDomie 

may  have  been  dtie  entirely  to  the  coincidence  of  that 

with  destructive  scientific  discovery,  or  it  may  also  have 

aeeeletated  by  the  irritations  produced  by  the  sodden  dose 

with  unfamiliar  peoples  and  races.    It  may  have  been  a 

temporary  deefine  doe  to  the  need  for  a  slougjUnt^iff  of  the 

theoloipr  and  antiqiie  aacerdoUdiurn  which  confined  iu 

1*9  Uwtmi  JUOm  wahh  ootlns  Imiv  m  oq*  of  Um  miUtm 
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appeal  to  the  western  world,  preparatory  to  a  reoonstiTictioii  of 
religious  statement  upon  simpler  world-wide  lines.  It  may  have 
been  merely  a  cleansing  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Naiaieth  from 
theological  and  ceremonial  accretions.  Upon  such  ''may  have 
beens"  we  can  speculate  here,  but  we  cannot  decide.  Histoiy  c&n 
deal  with  the  small  beginnings  in  the  past  of  the  great  things  of 
the  present,  but  in  the  present  only  with  what  is  plain  and  obvious. 
We  cannot  tell  what  seeds  of  the  future  may  not  be  genninatiDg 
already  amidst  our  present  confusions. 

§7 

The  vast  changes  we  have  been  recording  in  the  range  of  human 
power  and  intercourse  constitute  the  fundamental  realities  of  nine- 
teenth-century history.  But  the  atlas  and  political  histoiy  of  a 
time  do  not  show  what  is  being  made,  but  what  has  been  made,  and 
what  is  still  going  on.  The  formal  history  of  the  latter  half  d  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  these  per- 
manent changes  in  human  affairs,  as  with  the  schemes  of  Foreign 
Offices  and  the  continuing  exploits  of  the  Great  Powers,  lie 
men  who  were  discovering,  inventing,  developing  inventions  and 
working  out  ideas  were  far  too  busy  and  far  too  few  for  effective 
interference  in  public  affairs.  The  diplomatists,  pohticians,  and 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  too  occupied  with  thdr 
established  interplay  of  nations  and  parties  to  heed  what  the 
contemporary'  mind  was  doing.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (1804- 
81),  a  leading  British  statesman,  remarked  (of  the  Darwinian  con- 
troversy) that  it  seemed  to  be  a  dispute  whether  men  were  de- 
scended from  apes  or  angels,  and  that  for  his  part,  he  was  "on  the 
side  of  the  angels''  —  a  sprightly  saying  which  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation.  His  rival,  Gladstone  (1809-98),  was  of  a  more 
serious  quality,  and  in  the  habit  of  plunging  during  his  vacations 
heavily  and  conspicuously  into  intellectual  affairs ;  among  other 
such  exploits  he  joined  in  public  controversy  with  Huxley  upon 
Huxley's  own  subject.  He  revealed  ideas  derived  from  Buffon 
(died  1788)  imcontaminated  by  any  later  influence.  The  whole 
field  of  modem  discover}',  says  Lecky  in  his  Democracy  and  Liberty 
was  outside  his  range. 

When  this  Mr.  Gladstone  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
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§m  Charieft  Darwio/  he  talked  all  the  time  of  Btilgarian  pditiesi 
and  waa  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
man  he  waa  vuiiting.  Darwin,  Lord  Morley  reoords,  expreased 
himself  aa  deeply  eeosible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  ^^  '  t  of 
"such  a  great  man/*  but  be  offered  no  oommenta  on  tb^  lan 

dieoouise.    FWaday,  the  English  eleetrician,  whoee  work  lives 
^herever  a  dynamo  epins,  who  is  in  the  aeroplane,  the  dcep^mk 

t>lep  the  lights  that  light  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  wherever 
electricity  servfa  our  kind^  waa  also  visited  by  Gladstone  when 
the  latter  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  man  of 
aeienee  tried  in  vain  to  explain  some  etrnple  pi^ce  of  apparatus 
to  this  fine  flower  of  the  parlia- 
mfjntary  world,  "But/'  said 
Mr.  Ubuktone,  ''after  all^  what 
^rxKiisit?**  ''Why,  sir/*  said 
Faraday,  doing  his  best  to  bring 
things  home  to  him,  ''presently 
you  will  be  able  to  tax  it/' « 

Mr,  Gladstone  was  one  of 
the  meet  central  and  ri'preeent- 
ative  politician  statemnen  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  will  be  worth  whik!  to 
devote  a  paragraph  or  so  to  his 
tdeea  and  intellectual  Umita- 
tioQS.  They  wiU  help  us  to 
understand  betti^r  the  a«tonisfaing  irreievanee  of  the  poUtioil  life  of 
this  period  to  the  realitiea  thai  rose  about  it.  He  waa  a  penoii 
of  exoeptioiial  inteDeetaal  vigour;  he  had  flashes  of  real  inagbt; 
but  hl«i  circumstanees  and  tempemmcnt  conspired  agaisat  his  ever 
attaining  a^y  roal  vision  of  the  wvidd  in  which  he  lived* 

He  was  the  soo  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a  West  Indian  lAave- 
bolderi  the  mortality  Among  whose  ahvee  waa  a  matter  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commona;  he  waa  eduealad  at  Eton  CoUeget 
and  mi  Chtisi  ChtirRh«  Oxford,  and  his  mind  never  reeovered  frooi 
the  proeets.  We  have  already  told  bow  after  the  Refomuitkin 
the  English  univeraties  eoaaod  to  be  the  organs  of  the  general 
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consequence  of  his  projected  social  revolution.  At  most  there  is  ft 
vague  aspiration.  But  if  there  is  any  logic  about  the  Mandst,  it 
should  be  his  declared  poUtical  end  for  which  he  should  work 
without  ceasing.  Put  to  the  test  of  the  war  of  1914,  the  sodalistB 
of  almost  all  the  European  countries  showed  that  their  dtm- 
conscious  internationalism  was  veneered  very  thinly  indeed  over 
their  patriotic  feelings,  and  had  to  no  degree  refdaoed  them. 
Everywhere  during  the  German  war  socialists  denounced  that 
war  as  made  by  capitalist  governments,  but  it  produces  little  or 
no  permanent  effect  to  denounce  a  government  or  a  world  flystem 
unless  you  have  a  working  idea  of  a  better  government  and  ft 
better  system  to  replace  it. 

We  state  these  things  here  because  they  are  facts,  and  a  living 
and  necessary  part  of  a  contemporary  evavey  of  human  histoiy. 
It  is  not  oiu"  task  cither  to  advocate  or  controvert  sodaliam. 
But  it  is  in  our  picture  to  note  that  pohtical  and  social  life  are, 
and  must  vemain,  chaotic  and  disastrous  without  the  devdopcossik 
of  some  pnich  constructive  scheme  as  socialism  dceUhes,  and  to 
point  outii;learly  how  far  away  the  world  is  at  present  from  any 
such  scheme.  An  enormous  amount  of  intellectual  toil  and  dis- 
cussion and  education  and  many  years  —  whether  decades  or 
centiu'ies,  no  man  can  tell  —  must  intervene  before  a  new  order, 
planned  as  ships  and  railways  are  planned,  runs,  as  the  caUcB 
and  the  postal  deliveries  run,  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth. 
And  until  such  a  new  order  draws  mankind  together  with  its  net, 
human  life,  as  we  shall  presently  show  by  the  story  of  the  European 
wars  since  1854,  must  become  more  and  more  casual,  dangerous, 
miserable,  anxious,  and  disastrous  because  of  the  continually  more 
powerful  and  destructive  war  methods  the  continuing  mechanical 
revolution  produces. 

§  6» 

While  the  mechanical  revolution  which  the  growth  of  physical 
science  had  brought  about  was  destroying  the  ancient  social 
classification  of  the  civilized  state  which  had  been  evolved  throu^ 

1  For  a  closely  parallel  view  of  religion  to  that  e;iveii  here,  see  that  admirable 
book,  Outspoken  Essays,  by  Dean  Inge,  Essays  VIII  and  IX  on  St.  Paul  and  on 
JnstitutioncUism  and  Mysticism. 
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of  yeari,  and  producing  new  pcmibilitics  and  new 
aCa  righteoiia  human  oommunity  and  a  righteouB  world  order, 
mi  Ic^saisi  OB  great  and  novel  was  gomg  on  in  the  field  of 
lliought.    That  aama  growth  of  scientific  knowlixigie 
from  which  sprang  the  mechanical  revolutkui  waa  thi»  moving 
mm  of  these  reUgioufl  disturbances. 

In  the  openii:^  cbapterH  of  thii«  Ouilirw  we  have  given  the  main 
story  of  the  Beoord  of  the  RockB;  we  have  tshown  Ufe  for  the 
itife  beginning  of  consciousness  that  it  is  in  the  still  waiting  vast^ 
of  the  void  of  space  and  time.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
oentary,  this  enaimous  prospect  of  the  past  which 
fills  a  modem  mind  with  humility  and  illimitable  hope,  was  hidden 
the  general  oonsoiousness  of  our  raoe*  It  was  veiled  by  the 
nirtein  of  a  Sumeriaii  legend*  The  heavens  were  no  more  than  a 
faackground  to  a  little  drama  of  kings.  Men  had  been  too 
with  their  own  private  passions  and  personal  affairs  to 
Ihc  intimaliGiis  of  their  own  great  destiny  that  lay  about 
•veiywhere. 
They  learnt  thetr  true  position  m  spaoe  loog  before  they 
therosdves  in  time.  We  have  abeady  named  the  earlier 
and  lold  how  Galileo  was  made  lo  leoant  Us 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun.  He  was  made 
lo  do  ao  by  the  ehitrcfa*  and  the  church  was  stirred  to  make 
Mm  do  so  because  any  doubt  that  the  world  was  the  osotm 
0f  the  imhwie  seemed  la  strike  fataUy  at  the  authority  of 


How,  upoD  that  matter  the  teller  of  modem  history  is  ohligad 
to  be  at  oooe  catitkms  and  bold*  He  has  to  pick  his  way  between 
evasJoQ  on  the  one  band,  and  partisanship  on  the  other. 
As  far  as  poasibte  ha  mtisl  oon&ie  hitnself  to  faetn  and  rraUnin 
opinlnna.  Yet  it  is  weD  to  remeinber  that  nu  opinions  can  be 
restrained.  The  writer  has  his  own  very  strong  and 
nsuaaions,  and  the  r^uler  must  bear  that  in  mind.  It 
a  (act  in  history  thnt  the  teaching  of  Jeaua  of  Nasaivth  had  in 
wnethmg  prufoundly  new  and  erealive;  he  pfia«died  a  new 
of  Hmveo  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  world  of  men«  There 
nothing  in  his  teachtng,  so  far  as  we  can  ju4|s  it  at  this  diis* 
of  time,  to  clash  or  interfere  with  any  diaooveiy  or  expansioo 
3a 
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upbringing  in  Germany  —  where,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  tlie 
tendency  of  class  to  harden  into  caste  was  more  evident  than  in 
any  other  European  country  —  made  him  conceive  of  labour  as 
presently  becoming  ''class  conscious"  and  collectively  antag- 
onistic to  the  property-concentrating  classes.  In  the  Trade  Union 
movement  which  was  spreading  over  the  world,  he  believed  he 
saw  this  development  of  class-conscious  laboiu*. 

What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  ''class  war"  of  the 
capitalist  and  proletariat?  The  capitalist  adventurers,  he  alleged, 
because  of  their  inherent  greed  and  oombativeness,  would  gather 
power  over  capital  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,^  until  at  last  they 
would  concentrate  all  the  means  of  production,  transit,  and  the 
like  into  a  form  seizable  by  the  workers,  whose  class  consdousnea 
and  soUdarity  would  be  developed  pari  passu  by  the  process  of 
organizing  and  concentrating  industry.  They  would  seiae  this 
capital  and  work  it  for  themselves.  This  would  be  the  social 
revolution.  Then  individual  property  and  freedom  would  be 
restored,  based  upon  the  conmion  ownership  of  the  earth  and  the 
management  by  the  community  as  a  whole  of  the  great  productive 
services  which  the  private  capitalist  had  organized  and  ocm- 
centrated.  This  would  be  the  end  of  the  "capitalist"  system,  but 
not  the  end  of  the  S3rstem  of  capitalism.  State  capitalism  would 
replace  private  owner  capitalism. 

This  marks  a  great  stride  away  from  the  socialism  of  Owen. 
Owen  (like  Plato)  looked  to  the  common  sense  of  men  of  any 
or  every  class  to  reorganize  the  casual  and  faulty  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  structiure.  Marx  found  something  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  driving  force  in  his  class  hostility  based  on  expropria- 
tion and  injustice.  And  he  was  not  simply  a  prophetic  tiieorist; 
he  was  also  a  propagandist  of  the  revolt  of  labour,  the  revolt  of  the 
so-called  "proletariat."  Labour,  he  perceived,  had  a  common 
interest  against  the  capitalist  everywhere,  though  under  the  test 
of  the  Great  Power  wars  of  the  time,  and  particularly  of  the  liberar 
tion  of  Italy,  he  showed  that  he  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  labour 
everjrwhere  has  a  common  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  world.   But 

1  Increases  or  diminutions  of  the  passive  shareholding  class  would  not  affaek 
this  concentration  very  materially.  A  shareholder  has  very  little  power  am  bit 
property. 
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vroa  naiurul,  thereforei  that  at  the  Oxfofd  Unioa  8om/ty  young 
Ghdfftone  Hhould   diiittiiguUh   himself  by  an  doquent  speedi 

f«flM*i  tliAt  prweUfmHiy  oofw  of  it  was  Utiglii  in  irhool  bourti  Somt^  ol  Um  be«l 
pmpmn  oii  K^kb  Ulomtori  IhAl  1 9vmtfmdwwf9  4nn9  by  m  ecrlain  lUlb  fom  lilliidl 
bttd*  I  WM  tiM  w»  flat  •!  fttl  ilivM  10  Ifai  ffil4«et  b  Om  llai»'t*bM  Ait 
M«*ytf  lold  toe/' A  food  idaii  wm  rftthar  Wu^umI  ml  if  Im  did  doI  I 
and  Mttlon/' 

Tliii  «B0i|ytloo  of  m  mm  tiard  nurtem  of  coaiNiliorir  work«  tiomWiwd  witli  • 
wid*  BMsb  of  ldiiii»,  WM  vtry  cmxI  for  th«  baH  aatt,  «te  uaMl  iMr  f^  lia* 
in  ih«  riffai  wmy.  but  lufl  Um  wnftk  sum  tborrmghly  ttMdtimlid*  TtM  ti^eiiofi 
Kgrnlavi  it  enine  fritb  loni  bourti  wid*  rurrirultini.  mad  ooeipyteofy  gumi,  taaTfog 
BO  IfimiPt  «ilb«r  for  vludy  of  te  aiiehitl. 

Tbo  nifdara  fidm  ibU  mIiooI  obottld  iMk  dl  ihtl  •  boy  ou^l  to  know,  ii 
•duatiyoiudlj  diMi«lf<ou»;  but  it  i* lbs nalufy  fwull  of  bosra oooiiiic  f rom  oooduoiilod 
bomfo.  Tb»  boiD*,  not  Ui*  wibool.  b  th*  r«d  k«r  to  tbt  widor  and  blgbor  lidt  of 
odnofttion.    Bi^  tbii  niflii  kn«  qtiMUoo^  —  Q.  M. 

O.  M..  I  Mibmit.  iiM  not  gnuped  tho  aodom  idcA  in  «dumlioci«  Tb*  iBodoni 
Um  of  A  pvbUo  «:bool  M  «iMBpii&id  io  ottob  %  emm  m  Ouodlo  dot*  not  iU  qp  Uw 
tiao  of  tbo  boT  wtih  prMoibod  work  oiid  punot;  It  laovM  Urpt  tpum  for  mU- 
iifiimpmwil;  bat«I»ltpfoTldHBi0Ri«B.fttoedeoOpelkmel|4s|Raff«uUbrwte 
iMd  M  Abiindftom  of  good  »wie  te  oddilta  lo  lb#  wm ''pligrint  fl^ 
tgrpo  of  public  aobool.  And  it  iaquif«o  into  Ihm  um  ft  bnjr  h  mMtkg  ol  bi«  fkoa 
Th«  phaM  of  *'of«m**  ii  ovur,  but  tJio  ti«w  OAboobi  do  proridc  good 
ibow  ibt  wsjr  tldtlMr.  «id  **v«l**  •  boy  wbo  dlfpbyi  no  appeUl*.  O.  M* 
bi  tbo  iMEi  tbot  QhdotoBO  WM  m  tromiy 
jNoft  of  ibo  faifai—  mad  wor thj— >iom  ol  ibo 
**§mimi^^Md  m^mm^  IIwm  b^fi  of  Ifao  old  pmrmmakm  ptehod  itp.  iSo  fkrfrofla  tbo 
old  itiwifol  lf»bdDf  bofaif  Ifao  adypoiloii  of  Oii  oHotoetaiio  e^um.  It  woa,  •«  O*  M. 
■dnHo  wltliiB  ft  llM  or  «K  Uhi  oduiatiott  of  ft  li«w  lodividtHlft.  tbt  rMi  ol  tbt  «lftM 
iowftinitig  hftHMfiftgw*  It  oifty  bftvo  ftioBftd  at  ffuitoro  and  laiior  dftvolopnoftt,  bat 
it  mkmd  ita  aim.  CoR««|ii»nlly,  Ibo  briglbl  lads  of  tlia  Oladiloftft-llftOftiilay* 
¥ml  Igrpt  wbo  did  not  p^  tip  a  frw  raUdilHifld  idaM  by  aoaidflftt  or  at  bona,  waia 
4«ilo  WkftUa  lo  carty  fbaif  own  rlafl  wNii  Umr;  it  ri—liiiil  poHlteliy  booffiili* 
Tboy  bad  to  appooi  for  ondarvlftodffii  to  olftfli 
pfwtaoUoimaM,  .     * 

ifanitlod  io  E.  tk  at  tlOt  rta^i  fMwolDad  blai  lo  ft  t 
nii  lywpftibloi WHO "bftftrt  aod  ■oul  wttbQ.IL."  aad  Mr.  Olo^nftfti.  Ito^ 
witb  oapbaMi.  w««  aot  fto  Icnorftiit  man*    A  Htllo  ftMio  nnat  ba  add  oo  Hie 
II  Iba  raadiT  wHia,  vbat  wa  baira  baoo  tiyl^  lo  mmkm  disr  bi  Mt 

«Ml  of  idaai,  tbM  ba  will  wMlOTlftMl  «ky  it  te  iImA  tba  aoiBpilv  of  iMft  Ootfi^ 

liaa  glvvBi  00  miidl  cpftoa  haro  lo  IImho  oofttfwonaftl  ftolao  iiPfff*  ilia  adiloiilloa  of  Sftr* 
Fbr  Hw  adnilfaai  of  Mr.  OlMbloM  waa  tppi^^  id  Huwt  i 
bao  dowinotod  Drlabi^  md  Enmprnm  offotra,  m1mm\ 
hy  idofto.  «p  lo  Iho  pna«l  Itea.    It  ia  mmm  riiftjioftftt  of  ibo 
difleoltiao  of  oor  MP  tkal  tba  •tatamMt.  vIMi  mooipd  la  tiM  wfilor 
of  ftft  olirlooa  N«*t    Ua^  Mr    GUdMona  wii#a  pm^ottadly 
malt*  ibould  bava  m  owHidiliiad  tw«>  of  tbo  odilafi  ef  liiio  work.     N«i 
Mr.  OladHooa  kaam  mmk  Md  bMV  mmmj  llifaim  ood  U  !•  lint  Noaoao 
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1920).^  The  ''proletariat"  is  supposed  to  be  dictatiiig  tboo^ 
committees  of  workmen  and  soldiers,  the  Soviets,  but  at  preBent 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  Russian  affairs  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  genuine  mass  intelligence  and  will,  and  how  far 
the  activities  of  the  Soviets  are  restrained  and  directed  by  the 
group  of  vigorous  personalities  which  leads  the  revolution.  Nor 
do  we  know  if  the  methods  of  election  used  for  the  Soviets  are  any 

1 1  find  in  a  book  of  essays  and  addresses  by  Professor  Soddy  an  interesting  ud 
compact  statement  of  certain  resemblances  in  spirit  between  scientific  resesroh  and 
modem  socialism.  I  venture  to  quote  a  passage  here  because  of  its  great  flinifi- 
cance  at  the  present  time. 

"The  immense  acquisition,"  he  says,  "to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  mankiBd 
which  has  been  the  result  of  the  past  century  of  science,  should  have  bees  the 
golden  opportunity  of  statesmen  and  humanitarians  and  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  could  have  been  augmented.  Insteid.  it 
has  but  revealed  a  growing  incapacity  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  altnoft  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  power  of  the  new  weapon  that  science  has  placed  in  hii 
hands,  and  an  ever-increasing  rapacity  and  far-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  ^otiit 
to  secure  it  for  his  own  ends. 

"For  many  a  decade  now,  owing  primarily  and  indisputably  to  the  inteUeetaal 
achievements  of  a  comparative  handful  of  men  of  conmiunistic  and  doiftml 
habit  of  thought,  a  steady  shower  of  material  benefits  has  been  raining  down  upon 
humanity,  and  for  these  benefits  men  have  fought  in  the  traditional  manner  of  the 
struggle  when  the  fickle  simlight  was  the  sole  hazardous  income  of  the  worid.  Tbe 
strong  have  fed  and  grown  fat  upon  a  larger  and  ever  larger  share  of  the  mannt. 
Initial  sliglit  differences  of  strength  and  sagacity  have  become  so  emphasiied  hf 
the  virile  stream  that  the  more  successful  are  becoming  monstrously  so,  and  the 
unsuccessful  less  and  less  able  to  secure  a  full  meal  than  before  the  shower  begsn. 

"Already  it  savours  of  indelicacy  and  tactlessness  to  recall  that  the  ezploiten 
of  all  this  wealth  are  not  its  creators ;  that  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  which  has 
ensured  success  to  them,  rather  than  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  is  the  antitheai 
of  the  spirit  by  which  the  wealth  was  won. 

"Amid  all  the  sneers  at  the  impracticability  and  visionary  character  of  ooffi- 
munist  schemes,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  science  is  a  conmiunism.  neither  theo- 
retical nor  on  paper,  but  actual  and  in  practice.  The  results  of  those  who  labour 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  are  published  freely  and  pooled  in  the 
general  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Common  ownership  of  all  its  acquisitiona  ia 
the  breath  of  its  life.  Secrecy  or  indiWdualism  of  any  kind  would  destroy  ita 
fertility." 

So  far  Professor  Soddy,  but  let  the  writer  add  that  there  is  this  point  about  the 
scientific  world  not  to  be  overlooked.  Every  worker  in  the  latter  is  a  specially 
educated  man,  and  he  is  free  to  leave  the  communism  of  science  if  he  thinla  fit. 
This  is  very  different  from  a  communism  imposed  upon  an  unprepared  maaa  of 
people  containing  large  recalcitrant  minorities  or  majorities.  A  conmiunism  sua* 
tained  by  a  community  of  will  based  on  education  —  an  extension,  that  is,  of  the 
communism  of  scientific  research  to  human  affairs  generally —  ia»the  ideal  unde^ 
lying  the  political  ideas  of  most  intelligent  modern  men . 
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iHi^liiiriheii  of  ffttflifm  from  the  food  and  comforts  of  the 

UflUB  of  needy  VOteiS*  that  the  franchise  extensions  were 
bringiog  into  the  political  world.  It  is  clear  that  for  8ome  years  he 
VIS  profoundly  perplexed  by  the  deep  forces  that  evidently  lay 
beneath  the  stir  and  thrust  of  international  politics;  then  he 
became  a  great  exponent  of  a  half-true  theory,  the  theory  of 
Nationalism,  that  has  played  and  still  plan's  an  intensely  mia- 
chievous  part  in  the  world. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  must  be  a  natural 
political  map  of  the  world  which  gives  the  best  poesible  geographi- 
cal divisions  for  human  administrations.  Any  other  political 
division  of  the  world  than  this  natural  political  map  will  necessarily 
be  a  misfit,  and  must  produce  stresses  of  hostility  and  insurrection 
tending  to  shift  boundaries  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
natural  political  map.  These  would  seem  to  be  self-evident 
ptopofiitions  were  it  not  that  the  diplomatists  at  Vienna  evidently 
oaillier  believed  nor  understood  anything  of  the  sort,  and  thought 

Ives  as  free  to  carve  up  the  world  as  one  is  free  to  carve  up 
a  boneless  structure  as  a  cheese.  Nor  were  these  propositions 
evident  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Most  of  the  upheavals  and  conflicts 
that  began  in  Europe  as  the  world  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  quite  obviously  attempts  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  common  men  to  get  rid  of  governments  that  were  such  mis* 
fits  as  to  be  in  many  cases  intolerable.  Generally  the  existing 
ggiremroents  were  misfits  throughout  Europe  because  they  were 
n0l  socially  representative,  and  so  they  were  hampering  production 
and  wasting  human  possibiUties ;  but  when  there  were  added  to 
tbeso  universal  annoyances  differences  of  religion  and  racial 
oulture  between  ruIeiB  and  ruled  (as  in  most  of  Ireland),  differences 
in  race  and  language  (as  in  Austrian  North  Italy  and  through* 
cmt  most  of  the  Austrian  Empire),  or  differences  in  all  these  re- 

(as  in  Poland  and  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe),  the 
ition  drove  towards  bloodshed.    Europe  was  a  system 

^ming  machines  abominably  adjusted.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
no  patient  mechanic  set  upon  easing  and  righting  the  clumsy 
injuries  of  those  stupid  adjustments.  He  was  a  wbite-facedi 
Uack'haired  man  of  incredible  energy,  with  eyes  like  an  eagle's, 
wrath  almost  divine^  and  the  '*  finest  baritone  voi^e  in 
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out  beforehand  and  apprehended  by  the  general  mind.  TIm 
French  republic,  confronted  with  unexpected  difficulties  in  eco- 
nomics, currency,  and  international  relationships,  coDapsed  to  the 
egotisms  of  the  newly  rich  people  of  the  Directory,  and  finally 
to  the  egotism  of  Napoleon.  Law  and  a  plan,  steadily  upheld, 
are  more  necessary  in  revolutionary  times  than  in  ordinaiy  him- 
drum  times,  because  in  revolutionary  times  society  deg^entes 
much  more  readily  into  a  mere  scramble  under  the  ascendancy  of 
the  forcible  and  cunning. 

If  in  general  terms  we  take  stock  of  the  political  and  social 
science  of  our  age,  we  shall  measure  something  of  the  prdiminaiy 
intellectual  task  still  to  be  done  by  mankind  before  we  can  hope 
to  see  any  permanent  constructive  achievements  emerging  from 
the  mere  traditionalism  and  adventuring  that  rule  our  odkctive 
affairs  to-day.  This  Socialism,  which  professes  to  be  a  complete 
theory  of  a  new  social  order,  we  discover,  when  we  look  into  it, 
to  be  no  more  than  a  partial  theory  —  very  illuminating,  so  ht 
as  it  goes  —  about  property.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
relationship  of  social  development  to  the  restriction  of  the  idea 
of  property  (chap,  xxxvii,  §  13).  There  are  various  schoob  of 
thought  which  would  restrict  property  more  or  less  completdy. 
Communism  is  the  proposal  to  abolish  property  altogether,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  all  things  in  conunon.  Modem  Socialism, 
on  the  other  hand  —  or,  to  give  it  a  more  precise  name,  "Colle^ 
tivism"  —  does  clearly  distinguish  between  personal  property 
and  collective  property.  The  gist  of  the  socialist  proposal  is  tiiat 
land  and  all  the  natural  means  of  production,  transit,  and  dis- 
tribution should  be  collectively  owned.  Within  these  limits  there 
is  to  be  much  free  private  ownership  and  unrestricted  personal 
freedom.  Given  efficient  administration,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  people  nowadays  would  dispute  that  proposal 
But  socialism  has  never  gone  on  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
that  proviso  for  efficient  administration. 

Again,  what  community  is  it  that  is  to  own  the  collective  prop- 
erty ;  is  it  to  be  the  sovereign  or  the  township  or  the  county  or 
the  nation  or  mankind  ?  Socialism  makes  no  clear  answer.  Social- 
ists are  very  free  with  the  word  "nationalize,"  but  we  have  been 
subjecting  the  ideas  of  "nations''  and  "nationalism"  to  some 
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criticism  in  this  ChUline.  If  eocialista  object  to  a 
individual  claiming  a  mine  or  a  great  stretch  of  agricultural 
W  bis  own  individual  property,  with  a  right  to  refuse  or 
its  uae  and  profit  to  others,  why  should  they  permit  a  single 
.UoD  to  monopolize  the  mines  or  trade  routes  or  natural  wealth 
if  the  territories  in  which  it  lives^  against  the  rest  of  mankind? 
Eliere  seems  to  be  great  confusion  in  socialist  theory  in  this 
And  unless  human  life  is  to  become  a  mass  meeting  of 
nee  m  permanent  session,  how  is  the  community  to  appoint 
of&oen  to  carry  on  its  collective  concerns?  After  all,  the 
;irivate  owner  of  land  or  of  a  business  or  the  like  is  a  sort  of  public 
ID  so  far  as  his  ownership  is  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
ty.  Instead  of  being  paid  a  salary  or  fees,  he  is  allowed 
lo  make  a  profit.  The  only  valid  reason  for  dismissing  him  from 
owncrahip  is  that  the  new  control  to  be  sul>stituted  will  be 
efllcient  and  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  community, 
Andt  bciAg  dismissed,  he  has  at  least  the  same  claim  to  considera* 
from  the  community  that  he  himsi^lf  has  shown  in  the  past 
In  thfi  worker  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  mechanical  in- 
rcntion 
TbM  question  of  administration,  the  sound  and  adequate  bar  to 
immediate  socialization,  brings  us  to  tlie  still  largely  un- 
solved problem  of  human  assooiatioQ ;  how  are  we  to  secure  the 
direction  of  human  affairs  and  the  maximum  of  willing  co- 
with  that  direction?  This  is  ultimately  a  complex 
in  paycholog>'i  but  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  it  is  an 
one.  There  must  bo  a  definite  best,  which  is  the  right 
hi  these  matters.  But  if  it  is  not  insoluble,  it  is  equally 
to  pretend  that  it  has  been  solved.  The  problem 
iaitsmmpleteDess  involves  the  wdrking  out  of  the  beet  methods  in 
B  foDoiiiDg  departments,  and  their  complete  correlation :  — 
(i)  Educaiiofi,  —  Tlie  prt^paration  of  the  individual  for  an  under* 
rtanding  and  willing  co-operation  in  the  world's  affairs* 

(Mi  l^crmaium,  —  The  continual  truthful  presentation  of 
pttbUc  affaiiH  to  the  individual  for  his  judgment  and  approval. 
Cktly  eoQzieeted  with  thiM  necnl  fur  curn^nt  information  is  the 
cif  the  law,  the  problem  of  keeping  tlie  law  pbiin,  dear, 
ifale  to  all. 
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(iii)  Representation,  —  The  selection  of  reprasentatives  and 
agents  to  act  in  the  collective  interest  in  harmony  with  the  general 
will  based  on  this  education  and  plain  information. 

(iv)  The  Executive,  —  The  appointment  of  executive  agents 
and  the  maintenance  of  means  for  keeping  them  responsible  to 
the  conmiunity,  without  at  the  same  time  hampering  intelligent 
initiatives. 

(v)  Thought  and  Research.  —  The  systematic  criticism  of 
affairs  and  laws  to  provide  data  for  popular  judgments,  and  through 
those  judgments  to  ensiu^  the  secular  improvement  of  the  hunum 
organization. 

These  are  the  five  heads  under  which  the  broad  problem  of 
human  society  presents  itself  to  us.  In  the  world  around  us  we 
see  makeshift  devices  at  work  in  all  those  branches,  ill  co-ordinated 
one  with  another  and  unsatisfactory  in  themselves.  We  see  an 
educational  system  meanly  financed  and  equipped,  badly  organized 
and  crippled  by  the  interventions  and  hostiUties  of  religious  bodies; 
we  see  popular  information  supplied  chiefly  by  a  venal  press  de- 
pendent upon  advertisements  and  subsidies;  we  see  farcical 
methods  of  election  returning  politicians  to  power  as  unrepresen- 
tative as  any  hereditary  ruler  or  casual  conqueror;  everywhere 
the  executive  is  more  or  less  influenced  or  controlled  by  groups 
of  rich  adventurers,  and  the  pursuit  of  political  and  social  science 
and  of  public  criticism  is  still  the  work  of  devoted  and  eccentric 
individuals  rather  than  a  recognized  and  honoured  fimction  in 
the  state.  There  is  a  gigantic  task  before  right-thinking  men  in 
the  cleansing  and  sweetening  of  the  politician's  stable ;  and  until 
it  is  done,  any  complete  realization  of  socialism  is  impossible. 
While  private  adventurers  control  the  political  life  of  the  State 
it  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  the  state  taking  over  collective  eco- 
nomic interests  from  private  adventurers. 

Not  only  has  the  socialist  movement  failed  thus  far  to  produce 
a  scientifically  reasoned  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  education, 
law,  and  the  exercise  of  public  power,  but  even  in  the  economic 
field,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  creative  forces  wait  for  the 
conception  of  a  right  organization  of  credit  and  a  right  method 
of  payment  and  interchange.  It  is  a  tniism  that  the  willingness 
of  the  worker  depends,  among  other  things,  upon  his  complete 
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1  Uh^  piirrhtisiiis  power  of  the  currency  in  which  he  ia 

lis  confidence  goes,  work  ceasefi,  except  in  so  f ar  aa 

I  can  he  rewarded  by  pMyment  in  goods.    But  there  is  no  sufficient 

of  currency  and  business  psychology  to  restrain  i^overn- 

from   the  mo«t  disturbing  interferences  with   the  pubUc 

^fiMiii  and  with  the  circulation.    And  such  interferences  lead 

■tra^gihi  lo  the  oeasation  of  work,  that  is,  of  the  production  of 

Heeonvy  fliinga.     Upon  such  vital  practical  queiitions  it  is  sfmreely 

liKi  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of  tho^a  socialists  who  would  recast 

ike  world  have  no  definite  ideas  at  all     Yet  in  a  socialist  world 

|llite  ai  mucli  OS  in  any  other  sort  of  world,  people  must  be  paid 

IIODiqr  for  their  work  rather  than  he  paid  in  kind  if  any  such  thing 

m  pemoal  frr^dorn  is  to  continue*     Here  too  there  must  \ye  an 

MOMtainable  right  thing  t4>  do.     Until  that  is  determined,  history 

m  thtm  matters  will  continue  to  l»c  not  so  much  a  record  of  experi- 

limts  as  of  flounderings.^ 

And  in  another  diriHrtion  the  social  and  political  thinking  of  the 
bioetctenth  centurj^  was,  in  the  face  of  the  vaatnees  of  tlv  mechani- 
gal  revolution,  timid,  limited,  and  insufficient,  and  titat  waa  in 
Rganl  Ui  international  relations*  The  reader  of  socialistic  litera- 
lon*  wiD  find  the  soci^ilists  constantly  writing  and  talking  of  the 
|U||g|||Md  never  bet-  --  -  nny  realijiation  that  the  ''State'' 
^^^^^^D  sorts  of  or^  ria  in  all  sorts  of  areas,  from  the 

^^publle  of  San  Marino  to  the  British  Empire.  It  is  true  that 
Kart  Marx  had  a  conception  of  a  solidarity  of  interesbi  between 
\hm  wurkeni  in  all  the  industrializc^d  c^ountries,  but  there  is  Uttle 
no  suggestion  in  Marxist  socialism  of  the  logical  corollary  of 
this,  the  establishment  of  a  democrnttc  world  federal  government 
(with  oatioiial  or  provincial  ''state"  governments)  as  a  natural 


>w# 


may  nol*  m  y«ry  Initnwtlnc  •kiiaHscimiI  In  wngm  p*yBa«iit  Iwrt  tlkml  ham 

bjf  thi  AnMrioui  Oneid*  tilvvr  ooQip«ny.     K  iKiiBmittM  oo  whlcli  tli* 

Mm  tifoasly  npiMMitod  BiAkM  a  MimmAry  w««k  by  wmk  oi  ilw  eurvMit 

ootmnodKi—  and  pomatcm  aiOfiitiii.    WMk  hy  wmtk  it  b  noted 

m  muA  per  oani.  above  the  aofiiiAl  figurv  of  J&tiuAOV  i^U  (or 

ibilit>*  wUdi  li  Iftkmi  m  Ihv  utartdaRl.     On  pay-djiy  trwy  worker  recelvM 

fh^  m  pemnla^e  r^pirvaratiag  ihm  liicbvr  piiom,  m  %hmi  lbau<h  tbe 

m  pM  rmtf  wmk  by  iroek,  the  pttfehMbic  power  of  Um  wecee  p«kl 

■eiatil.     Hece.  ptrhapet  ere  luive  e  cerm  gf  •  i^iem  tliAt  is^y 

impoftaaoe.    Tbe  burlhen  of  riilnc  ptloee  it  eliifitd  tu  tkm 

Id  aeooti&l  In  aiiag  bk  ] 
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consequence  of  his  projected  social  revolution.  At  most  there  is  % 
vague  aspiration.  But  if  there  is  any  logic  about  the  Mandst,  ft 
should  be  his  declared  political  end  for  which  he  should  woik 
without  ceasing.  Put  to  the  test  of  the  war  of  1914,  ihe  socialists 
of  almost  all  the  European  countries  showed  that  their  dasB- 
conscious  internationalism  was  veneered  very  thinly  indeed  over 
their  patriotic  feelings,  and  had  to  no  degree  replaced  them. 
Everywhere  during  the  German  war  socialists  denounced  thai 
war  as  made  by  capitalist  governments,  but  it  produces  little  or 
no  permanent  effect  to  denounce  a  government  or  a  world  qrstem 
unless  you  have  a  working  idea  of  a  better  govemm^it  and  a 
better  system  to  replace  it. 

We  state  these  things  here  because  they  are  facts,  and  a  living 
and  necessary  part  of  a  contemporary  survey  of  human  histoiy. 
It  is  not  our  task  either  to  advocate  or  controvert  socialism. 
But  it  is  in  oiu*  picture  to  note  that  poUtical  and  social  life  aie^ 
and  must  remain,  chaotic  and  disastrous  without  the  development 
of  some  ^ch  constructive  scheme  as  socialism  dcetcheSf  and  to 
point  oufMclearly  how  far  away  the  world  is  at  present  from  any 
such  scheme.  An  enormous  amount  of  intellectual  toil  and  dis- 
cussion and  education  and  many  years  —  whether  decades  or 
centuries,  no  man  can  tell  —  must  intervene  before  a  new  order, 
planned  as  ships  and  railways  are  planned,  runs,  as  the  cables 
and  the  postal  deliveries  run,  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth. 
And  until  such  a  new  order  draws  mankind  together  with  its  net, 
human  life,  as  we  shall  presently  show  by  the  story  of  the  European 
wars  since  1854,  must  become  more  and  more  casual,  dangerous, 
miserable,  anxious,  and  disastrous  because  of  the  continually  more 
powerful  and  destructive  war  methods  the  continuing  mechanical 
revolution  produces. 

§  6^ 
While  the  mechanical  revolution  which  the  growth  of  physical 
science  had  brought  about  was  destroying  the  ancient  social 
classification  of  the  civilized  state  which  had  been  evolved  throu^ 

^  Fur  a  closely  parallel  view  of  relifl^ion  to  that  given  here,  see  that  adminbl* 
book.  Outspoken  Essays,  by  Dean  Inge.  Essays  VIII  and  IX  on  iSt.  Pood  and  en 
InsHtuHonaXism  and  Mysticism, 
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had  been  placed  upon  the  Belgian  throne  in  1831|  and  who  was 
tJie  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 
bad  become  queen  in  1837  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  two 
oousins  —  they  were  of  the  same  age  —  had  married  in  1840 
their  uncle's  auspices,  and  Prince  Albert  was  known  to  the 
British  ttB  the  "Prince  Consort,"  He  was  a  young  man  of  sound 
mtelMgeiioe  and  exceptional  education,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
gl^aUljr  ahocked  by  the  mental  stagnation  into  which  England 
had  sunken.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those  once  starry  centres^ 
were  stiU  recovering  but  slowly  from  the  intellectual  ebb  of  the 
later  eig^iteenth  eentur>\  At  neither  university  did  the  annual 
iMtriculations  number  more  than  four  hundred.  The  examina- 
tkam  were  for  the  most  part  mere  viva  voce  ceremonies.  Except 
for  two  colleges  in  London  (the  University  of  London)  and  one 
it  Durham,  this  was  all  the  education  on  a  university  footing 
dial  Gni^and  had  to  offer.  It  was  very  largely  the  initiative  of 
Uiia  icandalized  young  German  who  had  married  the  British 
which  produced  the  university  commission  of  1850,  and  it 
with  a  view  to  waking  up  England  further  that  he  promoted 
Ibe  first  International  Exhibition  which  was  to  afford  some 
Qplioriunity  for  a  comparison  of  the  artistic  and  industrial 
prodocta  of  the  various  European  nations. 

n^  project  was  bitterly  opposed.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  WBS  propheeied  that  England  would  be  overrun  by  foreign  roguea 
rrrdutionaries  who  would  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people 
destroy  all  faith  and  loyalty  in  the  country. 
"nie  exhibitton  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  a  great  building  of  glass 
which  afterwards  was  re-erectad  as  the  Cr>'^tal  Palace, 
FfattDcsally  it  was  a  great  success.  It  made  many  English  people 
rettliie  for  the  first  time  that  theirs  was  not  the  only  industrial 
eoimtry  in  the  world,  and  that  commercial  prosperity  was  not  a 
diiriiKriy  appointed  British  monopoly.  There  was  the  clearest 
^rrideoee  of  a  Eumpe  recovering  steadily  from  the  devastation  of 
the  Napoteonic  wars^  and  rapidly  overtaking  the  British  lead  in 
trade  and  manufacture.  It  was  followed  directly  by  theorganisa- 
tioii  of  a  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department  (1853)^  to  recover,  if  poasiblei 
tbe  eduoatiooal  leeway  that  Britain  had  lost. 

The  exhibition  released  a  considerable  amount  of  intematioaal 
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talk  and  sentiment.    It  had  already  found  eqveanon  in  the  notk 
of  such  young  poets  as  Tennyson,  lAo  had  g^bmoed  dcywn  the ' 
of  the  future. 


^TSSi  the  w-dnoM  thiob'd  no  lonser.  and  the  twttto  IImP  ««n  fud'd 
In  the  Puluunent  of  num.  the  FedenlioQ  of  the  vorid." 

Tliere  was  much  shallow  optimism  on  the  part  of  oomf oitafale 
people  just  then.  Peace  seemed  to  be  more  secure  than  it  had  been 
for  along  time.  The  social  gales  of  1848  had  blown,  and,  it  seemed, 
blown  thansdves  out.  Nowhere  had  the  revolution  succeeded. 
In  France  it  had  been  betrayed  a  second  time  by  a  B<Miaparte,  a 
nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  a  much  more  supple  and  in- 
telligent man.^  He  had  posed  as  a  levohitioiiaiy  while  availing 
himself  of  the  glamour  of  lus  name ;  he  had  twice  attempted  nidi 
on  France  during  the  Orleans  monarchy.  He  had  written  a  manual 
of  artillery  to  link  himself  to  his  uncle's  prestige,  and  he  had  also 
published  an  account  of  what  he  alleged  to  be  NapcdecMiie  views, 
Des  Idies  NapoUomennes,  in  which  he  jumbled  up  socialism,  so- 
cialistic reform,  and  parificiwn  with  the  N^xdeonic  legend.  Th& 
rqmblic  of  1848  was  soon  in  difficulties  with  cnide  labour 
mmts,  and  in  October  he  was  aUe  to  re-enter  the  country 
stand  for  election  as  President.  He  took  an  oath  as 
to  be  faithful  to  the  democratic  republic,  and  to  regard  as 


all  who  attempted  to  change  the  form  of  govemmoit.    In 
years'  time  (December,  1852)  he  was  Emperor  of  the  Finench. 

At  first  he  was  r^arded  with  considerable  suspicion  by 
Victoria,  or  rather  by  Baron  Stockmar,  the  friend  and  servant 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  the  keeper  of  the  international  ( 
science  of  the  British  queen  and  her  consort.  All  this  group  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  people  had  a  reasonable  and  generous  entlHiu- 
siasm  for  the  unity  and  wdl-bdng  ol  Germany  —  upon  lib^^snl 

lines  —  and  they  were  disposed  to  be  alarmed  at  this  Bonapai tist 

revival.    Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  foreign  minister,  was^     oo 
the  other  hand,  friendly  with  the  usurper  from  the  outset*^  lie 
offended  the  queen  by  sending  amiable  despatches  to  the  Ft^imA 
President  without  submitting  them  for  her  examination  and  ao 

>  This  18  a  parmdox  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.    Please  put  me  down  as  ooo- 
vinoed  of  the  opposite.  —  £.  B. 
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giving  her  sufficient  time  to  consult  Stockmar  upon  ihetn^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  resign.  But  subsequently  the  British  Court  veered 
round  to  a  mare  cordial  attitude  to  the  new  adventurer.  The 
opening  years  of  his  reign  promised  a  liberal  monarchy  rather  than 
E  Napoleonic  career ;  a  government  of  "  cheap  bread,  great  public 
works,  and  holidaj's/*  *  and  he  expressed  himself  warmly  in  favour 


li^  of  ^EUROPE  1S4$-IS71 


grfciil«>*t-^^^i^ 


[iht  idea  of  nationalism,  which  was  naturally  a  ver>'  acceptable 
to  any  libenil  Gennan  intelligence.    There  had  been  a  brief 
&n  parliament  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  which  was  overthrown 
\  18#9  b}'  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

(This  oonSict  between  PaUnerston  and  the  Crown  is  interesting 
it  shows  the  way  in  which  the  aristocratic  ruling  class  of 
llie  Cfowned  republic  of  the  Britain  of  the  early  Georges  was  now, 
^  Albert  TbooA*  in  Um  Bncydopmdia  Briiattmea^ 
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with  an  uneasy  democracy  below  it,  an  educated  royal 
above,  and  an  education  which  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
losing  power  to  the  renaacent  energy  of  the  Crown.    A  Stockmar^ 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  reigns  of  George  I  or  George  IIi^ 
or  in  a  nineteenth*century  Great  Britain  with  a  reasonably 
educated  peerage.) 

Before  1848  all  the  great  European  courts  of  the  Vienna  sett 
ment  had  been  kept  in  a  kind  of  alliance  by  the  fear  of  a  second 
and  more  universal  democratic  revolution.  After  the  revolut 
ary  failures  of  1848  this  fear  was  lifted,  and  they  were  free  to  i 
the  scheming  and  counter-scheming  of  the  days  before  1789  — 
with  the  vastly  more  powerful  anuies  and  fleets  the  first  Napolaonii 
phase  had  given  them.  The  game  of  Great  Powers  was 
with  asost,  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  and  it  continued  untB 
it  produced  the  catastrophe  of  1914. 

The  Tsar  of  Russia,  Nicholas  I,  was  the  first  to  move  to^ 
war.  He  resumed  the  traditional  thrust  of  Peter  the  Gr^t  to- 
wards Constantinople.  Nicholas  invented  the  phrase  of  the  ''atckj 
man  of  Europe"  for  the  Sultan,  and,  finding  an  excuse  in  the  : 
government  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
he  occupied  the  Danubian  principalities  in  1853.  European  di-j 
plomatists  found  themselves  with  a  question  of  quite  the  eighteent 
century  pattern*  The  designs  of  Russia  were  understood  Ui  clash 
with  the  designs  of  France  in  Syria,  and  to  threaten  the  Mediter^^ 
ranean  route  to  India  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  outcome  was  i 
alliance  of  France  and  England  to  bolster  up  Turkey  and  a  waf|" 
the  Crimean  War,  which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  Russia.  On 
might  have  thought  that  the  restraint  of  Russia  was  rather 
business  of  Austria  and  Germany,  but  the  passion  of  the  fa 
offices  of  France  and  England  for  burning  their  fingers  in 
affairs  has  alwaj-s  been  very^  difficult  to  control. 

The  next  phase  of  interest  in  this  revival  of  the  Great  Poi 
drama  was  the  exploitation  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI  and  i 
king  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  North  Italy,  of  ibe 
conveniences  and  miseries  of  the  divided  state  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Austrian  rule  in  the  north  The  King  of  Sardinia^ 
Victor  Emmanuel,  made  an  old-time  bargain  for  Napdeon'i  help 
in  return  for  the  provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy*    The  war  bet 


ji^ 


Fruea  aod  Sardinia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
broke  out  in  1859,  and  was  over  in  a  few  weeks.    The  Austrians 

Iw«re  badly  beaten  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.    Then,  being  threat- 
coed  by  Pruasia  on  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  made  peace,  leaving 
Sarduaia  the  richer  for  Lombardy. 
The  next  move  in  the  game  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  of  hia  chief 


iKi  KiNODcaxf  ot"  Italy:  teei 


f'   ra'TTiaOAND*' 


A    F    R    I   C   A 


^UOii 


miabter  Cavotir,  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Sicily  led 
by  the  great  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi.  Sicily  and  Naples  were 
Kberatedy  and  all  Italy,  except  only  Rome  (which  remained  loyal 
to  the  Plope)  and  Venetia,  which  wa^  hel<l  by  the  Austrians,  M\ 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  A  genenil  ItaUan  parliament  met  at  Turin 
h  WBIp  and  Victor  Emmanuel  became  (he  first  king  of  Italy, 
But  now  the  interest  in  this  game  of  European  diplomacy  shifted 
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to  Gennany.    Already  the  common  sense  of  the  natural  political 
map  had  asserted  itself.    In  1848  all  Gennany,  including,  of  ooune, 
German  Austria,  was  for  a  time  united  under  the  Frankfort  par- 
liament.   But  that  sort  of  imion  was  particularly  offensive  to  aB 
the  German  courts  and  foreign  offices ;  they  did  not  want  a  Ger- 
many imited  by  the  will  of  its  people,  they  wanted  Gennany  united 
by  regal  and  diplomatic  action  —  as  Italy  was  being  united.    In 
1848  the  German  parliament  had  insisted  that  the  largely  German 
provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  had  been  in  the  Gennan 
Bund,  must  belong  to  Germany.    It  had  ordered  the  PmaBian 
army  to  occupy  them,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  rrfused  to  take 
his  orders  from  the  German  parliament,  and  so  had  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  that  body.    Now  the  King  o{  Denmark,  Christian 
IX,  for  no  conceivable  motive  except  the  natural  folly  of  kings, 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  of  annoyance  against  the  Germans  m 
these  two  dudues.    Prussian  affairs  were  then  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  a  minister  of  the  seventeenth-century  type.  Von  Bismarck 
(count  in  1865,  prince  in  1871),  and  he  saw  briUiant  opportunitiei 
in  this  trouble.    He  became  the  champion  oi  the  Gennan  nation- 
ality in  these  duchies  —  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  refused  to  undertake  this  r61e  for  democratic  Gormany 
in  1848  —  and  he  persuaded  Austria  to  side  with  Prussia  in  a  mili- 
tary intervention.    Denmark  had  no  chance  against  these  Great 
Powers ;  she  was  easily  beaten  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the  duchies. 
Then  Bismarck  picked  a  quarrel  with  Austria  for  the  possessioD 
of  these  two  small  states.    So  he  brought  about  a  needless  and 
fratricidal  war  of  Germans  for  the  greater  glory  of  Prussia  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Hohensollem  dynasty  in  Germany.    German 
writers  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  represent  Bismarck  as  a  great 
statesman  planning  the  imity  of  Germany ;  but  indeed  he  was  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind.    The  unity  of  Germany  was  a  reality  in  1848. 
It  was  and  is  in  the  nature  of  things.    The  Prussian  monarchy  was 
simply  delaying  the  inevitable  in  order  to  seem  to  achieve  it  in 
Prussian  fadiion.    That  is  why,  when  at  last  Germany  was  unified, 
instead  of  bearing  the  Ukeness  of  a  modem  civilized  peoirfe,  it 
presented  itself  to  the  world  with  the  face  of  this  archaic  Bismareki 
with  a  fierce  moustache,  huge  jack  boots,  a  quked  helmet,  and  a 
sword. 
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1q  this  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria^  Prussia  had  for  ao  ally 
Italy ;  roost  of  the  smaller  German  states,  who  dreaded  the  schemes 
of  Pruffiiii,  fought  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The  reader  will  naturally 
Wmoi  to  know  why  Napoleon  III  did  not  grasp  this  admirable 
oecamm  for  statecraft  and  come  into  the  war  to  his  own  advantage* 
AU  the  rules  of  the  Great  Power  game  required  that  he  should. 
Bui  Napoleon,  unhappily  for  himself,  had  got  his  fingers  in  a  trap 
W  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  in  no  position  to  inter- 


la  order  to  understand  the  entanglement  of  this  shifty  gentle- 
],  it  is  neoeasary  to  explain  that  the  discord  in  interests  between 
the  northern  and  southern 
■tftlflB  of  the  American  union, 
due  to  the  economic  differences 
hmoA  OQ  davery,  had  at  last 
led  to  open  civil  war.  The 
fedem)  system  est^l)lished  in 
178B  had  to  fight  the  secee- 
MBlBt  efforts  of  the  eon- 
iedenled  slave-holding  states* 
We  have  traced  the  causes  of 
Ihat  great  struggle  in  Chapter 
^XXyU,  f  6;  its  course  we 
relate  here,  nor  tell  how 
At  Lincoln  (born  1809, 
188S,  president  from  1861) 

to  graAtnem,  how  the  republic  was  cleansed  from  the  stain 
of  dmvery,  and  how  the  federal  government  of  the  union  was 


BlrmArdi^ 


For  four  long  years  (1861^5)  this  war  swung  to  and  fro,  through 
the  rich  woods  and  over  the  hills  of  Virginia  between  Washington 
ind  Rirlimond,  until  at  last  the  secessionist  left  was  thrust  back 
and  bfoken,  and  Sherman,  the  unionist  general,  swept  across 
Oeoisia  to  the  sea  in  the  rear  of  the  main  confederate  (secessionist) 
All  the  elements  of  reaction  in  Europe  rejoiced  during  the 
four  yfiani  of  republiciin  dissension ;  the  British  aristoc^racy  openly 
«idrd  with  the  confederate  states,  and  the  British  Government 
permitted  several  privateers,  and  particularly  the  Alabama,  to 
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be  launched  in  England  to  attack  the  federal  shipping.  NapobDn 
in  was  even  more  rash  in  his  assumption  that  after  all  tbe  aeir 
world  had  fallen  before  the  old.  The  sure  shield  of  file  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  thrust  aside  for  good,  the  Cheat 
Powers  mi^t  meddle  again  in  America,  and  the  blesBingi  of  an 
adventurous  monarchy  be  restored  there.  A  pretext  far  interfer- 
ence was  found  in  certain  liberties  taken  with  the  property  of 
foreigners  by  the  Mexican  president.  A  joint  e3q)edition  of  French, 
British,  and  Spanish  occupied  Vera  Cms,  but  Ni^xdeon's  projects 
were  too  bold  for  his  allies,  and  they  withdrew  when  it  became  dear 
that  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Mexican  empire.  This  he  did,  after  much  stiff  fitting,  making 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  oi  Austria,  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  1864. 
The  French  forces,  however,  remained  in  dBTectual  possession  of  the 
country,  and  a  crowd  of  French  speculators  poured  into  Mexico 
to  exploit  its  mines  and  resources. 

But  in  April,  1865,  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  hrougfat 
to  an  end  by  the  surrender  of  the  great  soutbem  ccmunaDder, 
General  Lee,  at  Appomattox  C!ourt  House,  and  the  little  group  of 
eager  Europeans  in  possession  of  Mexico  found  themselves  faced 
by  the  victorious  federal  government,  in  a  tborou^ily  grim  mood, 
with  a  large,  dangerous-looking  army  in  hand.  The  French  im- 
perialists were  bluntly  given  the  alternative  of  war  with  the  United 
States  or  clearing  out  of  America.  In  effect  this  was  an  instruc- 
tion to  go.  This  was  the  entanglement  which  prevented  N^x)leoD 
III  from  interference  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  and 
this  was  the  reason  why  Bismarck  precipitated  his  strugg^  with 
Austria. 

While  Prussia  was  fighting  Austria,  Napoleon  III  was  trying  to 
escape  with  dignity  from  the  briars  of  Mexico.  He  invented  a 
shabby  quarrel  upon  financial  grounds  with  Maximilian  and  with- 
drew the  Fr^ch  troops.  Then,  by  all  the  rules  (rf  kinfdiip, 
Maximilian  should  have  abdicated.  But  instead  he  made  a  fight 
for  his  empire;  he  was  defeated  by  his  recalcitrant  subjects, 
caught,  and  shot  as  a  public  nuisance  in  1867.  So  the  peace  of 
President  Monroe  was  restored  to  the  new  world.  There  remained 
only  one  monarchy  in  America,  the  empire  of  Brazil,  where  a 
branch  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family  continued  to  reign  until 
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1880.  In  that  year  the  emperor  was  quietly  packed  off  to  PariSi 
and  Brazil  came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

But  while  Napoleon  was  busy  with  his  American  adventure, 
Pniflsia  and  Italy  were  snatching  victory  over  the  Austrians  (1866). 
Italy  was  badly  beaten  at  Custosza  and  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lissa» 
bat  the  Austrian  army  was  so  crushed  by  the  Prussian  at  the  battle 
ctf  Sadowa,  that  Austria  made  an  abject  surrender.  Italy  gained 
Urn  pfO\'i&oe  of  Venetia,  bo  making  one  more  step  towards  unity  ^ 
tmfy  Rome  and  Trieste  and  a  few  small  towns  on  the  north  and 
Dortb-weBtem  frontiers  remained  —  and  Prussia  became  the  head 
of  a  North  German  Confederation,  from  which  Bavaria,  Wiirttem- 
(Mtrg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Austria  were  excluded. 

Four  years  later  came  the  next  step  towards  the  natural  political 
map  of  Europe,  when  Napoleon  III  plunged  into  war  against 
Pkrusda,  A  kind  of  self-destroying  foolishness  urged  him  to  do 
Hm,  He  came  near  to  this  war  in  1867  so  soon  as  he  was  free  fix)m 
UmicOf  fay  demanding  Luxembourg  for  France;  he  embarked 
upon  it  in  1870,  when  a  cousin  of  the  king  of  Prussia  became  a 
amdidaie  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain.  Napoleon  had  some 
Uiooiy  in  bia  mind  that  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  the 
otlmr  states  outside  the  North  German  Confederation  would  side 
with  him  against  Prussia.*  He  probably  thought  this  would  hap- 
pen bf3cause  he  wanted  it  to  happen.  But  since  1848  the  GermanSt 
m  far  as  foreign  meddling  was  concerned,  had  been  in  spirit  a 
people;  Bismarck  was  merely  imposing  the  Hohenssollem 
ly,  with  pomp,  ceremony,  and  bloodshed,  upon  accora- 
facta.    AH  Germany  sided  with  Prussia. 

Garity  in  August,  187Q,  the  united  German  forces  invaded  France, 
After  Uie  battles  of  Worth  and  Gravelotte,  one  French  army  under 
Baaaine  wbb  farced  into  Metz  tmd  surrounded  there,  and,  on  8ep- 
ibor  1st,  a  second,  with  which  was  Napoleon,  was  defeated  and 
lo  capitulate  at  Sedan.  Paris  found  herself  bare  to  the 
.  For  a  second  time  the  promises  of  Napoleonism  had 
tailfici  France  disastrously.    On  September  4th,  France  declared 

*  Tfcwi  wvra  &Uo  hop<«  of  ao  luluui  alluuioe  for  Frmne*.  mnd  thoM,  oombin^ 
wiA  til*  ftnti^rruasUn  diirrtion  of  Austrian  policy,  mnd  tha  Pr«n«^RuMiftn 
m^Vf^dktmmtt  wbirh  hmd  followid  the  Crimean  War,  »liiio«i  juatiSad  NmpoUon 
laMtolfta  IhftI  Ha  wcmld  not  be  bfl  ttad2«ly  ftbo*.  —  P.  O, 
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herself  a  republic  again,  and  thus  regenerated,  prepared  to  fi^ 
for  existence  against  triumphant  Pnissianism.  For  thou^  it 
was  a  united  Germany  that  had  overcome  French  imperialiam,  it 
had  Prussia  in  the  saddle.  The  army  in  Metz  capitulated  in 
October;  Paris,  after  a  siege  and  bombardment,  sunendnwi  in 
January,  1871. 

With  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  VeraaiDes, 
amidst  a  great  array  of  military  uniforms,  the  King  of  Prussia  xnB 
declared  German  fknperor,  and  Bismarck  and  the  sword  of  the 
Hohenzollems  claimed  the  credit  for  that  German  unity  whidi 
a  conmion  language  and  literature  had  long  since  assured. 

The  peace  of  Frankfort  was  a  Hohenzollem  peace.    Bismardc 
had  availed  himself  of  the  national  feeling  of  Germany  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  South  German  states,  but  he  had  no  grasp  of  the 
essential  forces  that  had  given  victory  to  him  and  to  his  royal 
master.    The  power  that  had  driven  Prussia  to  victory  was  the 
power  of  the  natural  poKtical  map  of  Europe  insisting  upon  the 
unity  of  the  German-speaking  peoples.    In  the  east,  Germaoy 
was  already  sinning  against  that  natural  map  by  her  administra- 
tion of  Posen  and  other  Polish  districts.    Now  greedy  for  territoiy, 
and  particularly  for  iron  mines,  she  annexed  a  considerable  am 
of  French-speaking  Lorraine,  including  Metz,  and  Alsace,  whidi, 
in  spite  of  its  German  speech,  was  largely  French  in  sympathy. 
Inevitably  there  was  a  clash  between  German  rulers  and  Frendi 
subjects  in  these  annexed  provinces ;  inevitably  the  wrongs  and 
bitterness  of  the  subjugated  France  of  Lorraine  echoed  in  Paris 
and  kept  alive  the  passionate  resentment  of  the  French.  .  .  . 

The  natural  map  had  already  secured  political  recognition  in 
the  Austrian  Empire  after  Sadowa  (1866).  Hungary,  which  had 
been  subordinated  to  Austria,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Austria,  and  the  Empire  of  Austria  had  become 
the  dual  "monarchy"  of  Austria-Hungary.  But  in  the  southeast 
of  this  empire,  and  over  the  Turkish  empire,  the  boundaries  and 
subjugations  of  the  conquest  period  still  remained. 

A  fresh  upthrust  of  the  natural  map  began  in  1875,  when  the 
Christian  races  in  the  Balkans,  and  particularly  the  Bulptfi^Mi 
became  restless  and  insurgent.  The  Turks  adopted  violent  re- 
pressive measures,  and  embarked  upon  massacres  of  Bulgaria^ 
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enormous  scale.  Thereupon  Russia  intervened  (1877),  and 
mit^  a  year  of  costly  warfare  obliged  the  Turks  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Sao  Stefano,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  a  sensible  treaty,  break- 
iog  up  the  artificial  Turkish  Empire,  and  to  a  lar*ge  extent  e^tab- 
Bahixig  the  natural  map.  But  it  had  become  the  tradition  of  British 
poBcy  to  thwart  **the  designs  of  Russia'*  —  heaven  knows  why  I 
—  wheoover  Russia  appeare<l  to  have  a  design^  and  the  British 
ioreign  oflSce,  under  the  premierehip  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  inter- 
vened with  a  threat  of  war  if  a  considerable  restoration  of  the  Turks' 
fadljtiea  for  exaction,  persecution,  and  massacre  waa  not  made. 
For  a  time  war  seemed  very  probable.  The  British  music-halls, 
Ihofie  lamps  to  British  foreign  policy,  were  lit  with  patriotic  fire^ 
mild  the  London  errand-boy  on  his  rounds  was  inspired  to  chant, 
with  the  simple  dignity  of  a  great  people  conscious  of  its  high  des- 
^isatMt  a  soog  declaring  that : 

"  W*  dmi*t  WW*!  to  figbt.  but,  by  Jingo,*  it  w**  do. 
W»  fot  tli0  aliip*,  we  got  l^ie  mett,  wi»  got  U)«  miuui-Ayv  too"  .  •  • 

and  ao  on  to  a  climax : 

"Hie  RuM*oi  ihall  not  *ftv«  G(m-«t«ti-te-iio  —  pie/* 

In  consequence  of  this  British  opposition,  a  conference  waa 
ibled  in  1878  at  Berlin  to  revise  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  monarchies, 
tha  Britisb  acquired  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  which  the}"  had  no 
aott  of  right  whatever^  and  which  has  never  l^een  of  the  slightest 
Wi  to  them,  and  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  returned  triumphantly^  from 
the  Berlin  Conference,  to  the  extreme  exasperation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
J,  with  what  the  British  were  given  to  understand  at  the  time 
** Peace  with  Honour," 
.  TUa  treaty  of  Berlin  wan  the  second  main  factor,  the  peace  ot 
Ihulcfori  being  the  first,  in  bringing  about  the  great  war  of  1914-18* 
lliaid  thirty  years  after  1848  are  years  of  very  greitt  int^*rf«t  to 
Ihii  aUident  of  intemiitional  political  methods.  Released  from 
thtir  terror  of  a  world-wide  insurrection  of  the  common  people, 
tha  foifemmenti4  of  Europe  were  doing  their  best  to  reflume  the 
of  Great  Powers  that  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
and  French  revolutions.     But  it  looked  much  more  like 

•  Hence  'Jingo**  tor  any  rabid  patriot 
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the  old  game  than  it  was  in  reality.    The  mechanical  revohilaci 
was  making  war  a  far  more  complete  disturbance  of  the  ge 
life  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  di| 
matists  were  ruled,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  disregard  the  fact, 
imperatives  that  Charle«  V  and  Louis  XIV  had  never  known.     Ir- 
ritation with  misgovemmcnt  was  capable  of  far  better  organiaatioQ 


TRJArk^^BERLIN 


RUSSIA 


A  U  S  T  St  L  A  - 


^.RR. 


and  far  more  effective  expression  than  it  had  e^^r  been  before. 
Statesmen  dressed  this  up  as  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  Nationaliamyj 
but  there  were  times  and  occasionB  when  that  cofitume  wort 
thin.    The  grand  monarchs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  i 
turiea  had  seemed  to  be  free  to  do  this  or  that,  to  make  war  or 
keep  the  peace,  to  eonquer  this  provinoeor  cede  that  as  they  wiDed^ 
but  such  a  ruler  as  Napoleon  III  went  from  one  prooeeding  to  i 
other  with  something  of  the  effect  of  a  man  who  feels  hia  vmj  i 
things  unseen. 
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None  of  these  European  govemmenta  in  the  nineteenth  century 
ID  fact  a  free  agent.  We  lc»ok  to-day  at  the  maps  of  Europe 
stQoe  1814|  we  compare  them  with  the  natural  map,  and  we  see 
that  the  pune  the  Great  Powers  played  was  indeed  a  game  of  fore- 
gone oondufiions.  Whatever  arrangements  they  made  that  were 
in  aooordance  with  the  natural  political  map  of  the  world,  and  the 
Irend  towards  educational  democracy,  held»  and  whatever  arrange* 
ments  they  made  contrary  to  these  things,  collapsed.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  diplomatic  fussing, 
posturing,  and  scheming,  all  the  intrigue  and  bloodshed  of  theee 
year8»  aD  the  mcmBtrous  turmoil  and  waste  of  king?  and  armies^  all 
the  wonderful  attitudes,  deeds,  and  schemes  of  the  Cavours,  Bis- 
marcka,  Disraelis,  Bonapartes,  and  the  like  ''great  men,"  might 
rety  well  have  been  avoided  altogether  had  Europe  but  had  the 
•ease  to  instruct  a  small  body  of  ordinarily  honest  ethnologists, 
geographers,  and  sociologists  t^  draw  out  its  proper  boundaries 
and  prescribe  suitable  forms  of  government  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
The  romantic  phase  in  history  had  come  to  an  end.  A  new  age 
was  bediming  with  new  and  grater  imperatives,  and  these  nine- 
ieeoth-oeotury  statesmen  were  but  pretending  to  control  events. 

We  haTO  suggested  that  in  the  political  history  of  Europe  be- 
tween 1848  and  1878,  the  mechanical  revolution  was  not  yet  pro- 
ducing any  very  revolutionary  changes.  The  post-revolutionary 
Great  Powers  were  still  going  on  within  boundaries  of  practically 
the  asroe  size  and  with  much  the  same  formalities  as  they  had  done 
m  pre-^rvolutionary  times.  But  where  the  increased  speed  and 
eertainty  of  transport  and  telegraphic  communications  were  al- 
fei^r  ptoducing  very  oonsiderahle  changes  of  condition  and 
method,  was  in  the  overseas  enterprises  of  Britain  and  the  other 
^Bniopeaa  powers,  and  in  the  reaction  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  Europe, 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  disrupting 
and  disillusioned  expansionists.  The  long  and  tedious 
journey  between  Britain  and  Spain  and  their  colonies  in  America 
prevented  any  really  free  coming  and  going  between  the  home 
land  and  the  daught^er  lands,  and  so  the  colonies  separate  into 
and  distinct  oommunities,  with  distinctive  ideas  and  interests 
2o 
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I  even  modes  of  speadi.    Aa  they  grew  they  strained  more  and 
3re  at  the  feeble  and  uncertain  link  of  shipping  tliat  joined  them. 
fetik  trading-posts  in  the  wildemoflSi  like  those  of  Fnwce  in  Can- 
or  trading  e«talilmhnu*ntA  in  groat  alien  oommunitiea,  tike 
Ihose  of  Britain  in  India,  might  well  ding  for  bare  existence  to  the 
Liittdn  whi«*h  gave  thetn  suppcjrt  and  u  reason  fi>r  their  odatenee. 
!it  much  and  no  more  seemed  to  many  thinken  In  tba  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  the  limit  set  to  overseas  rule*    In 
^1820  the  sketchy  great  T  '*        ,irei«"  outside  of  Europe 

U  Imd  fiinired  so  brav*  i  ^f  the  middle  eighteenth 

iry,  had  shrunken  to  vefy  SEnaU  dmietiAiond.  Otdy  the  Rus- 
8pmwliHl  as  large  as  ever  acitws  Akiil  It  sprawled  much 
larger  in  tin*  irnai^mitions  of  many  Europeans  thjui  in  rt^ahty,  t>e* 
cause  of  their  habit  of  studying  the  geography  of  the  world  upon 
^MercBtor's  projeetioo,  which  enonnously  exaggemtied  the  Mtse  of 
Siberia* 
The  British  Empire  in  1815  oonaisted  of  the  thinly  populated 
river  and  lake  regions  of  Canada,  and  a  great  tunterland 
vildemess  in  which  the  only  aettlementa  aa  yet  were  the  fur- 
trading  stations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  about  a  third  ol 
^Ihe  Indian  peninsula.  *  -  *^  -  '  -^  '*  '*  ^  'Ma  Company, 
coast  districts  of  d  by  bkcks 

and  relieUjoua-spirited  Dutch  aettlem ;  a  few  trading  stations  on 
^the  eoaaiof  West  Afrioa,  the  roek  of  Gibrmluu^,  th«*  inland  of  MalU, 
lamaica,  a  few  minor  dave^Jabour  pomenioos  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Britinh  Guiana  in  South  America,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^world,  IwD  dumps  for  ronvicts  at  Botany  Bay  b  Austmlia  and  in 
Rpain  retained  Cuba  and  a  few  aettlemoits  in  the 
tilippine  Islands,    Portu^il  had  in  Africa  some  ve«t|0ai  of  her 
ttent  dainiA.    *'*«•{  had  various  iahuidi  and  poamsaoos  in 
East  Indira  h  Guiana,  and  Dennsmrk  an  iaiaod  or  so 

b  the  Went  Indies.    >Tanee  had  ooe  or  two  WmI  Indka  Uaods 
I  F^vnch  Guiana.    This  seemed  to  be  aa  much  aa  tlit  European 
oaedadj  or  were  like^  to  acquire  of  the  twt  of  tlie  mnAA. 
Iba  BmI  Inifiaa  Company  showed  any  spirit  of  etpanskm* 
Id  India,  as  we  have  already  told,  a  peculiar  empire  waa  hmug 
built  up,  not  by  the  Britiah  paopteay  nor  by  the  BritiA  OovaraoMait, 
I  but  by  this  oompaoy  of  private  adventurers  with  their  maooptiy 
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ftiid  ro3raI  charter.  The  company  had  been  forced  to  become  a 
military  and  political  power  during  the  years  of  Indian  division 
mad  insecurity  that  followed  the  break-up  of  India  after  the  death 
ftf  Aurangseb  in  1707.  It  had  learnt  to  trade  in  states  and  peoples 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Clive  founded,  Warren  Hastings 
organiJEed,  this  strange  new  sort  of  empire ;  French  rivalry  was 
.defeated,  as  we  have  already  told ;  and  by  1798,  Lord  Momington, 
Imftervrards  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  elder  brother  of  that  Gen- 
enl  Wdledey  who  became  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  became  Gover- 
i)oM3eneiml  of  India,  and  set  the  poUcy  of  the  company  definitely 
upon  the  Une  of  replacing  the  fading  empire  of  the  Grand  Mogul 
by  its  own  rule.  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Eg>T)t  was  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  empire  of  this  British  company.  While  Europe 
waa  busy  with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  East  India  Company, 
imdar  a  Bucceeaion  of  governors-general,  was  playing  much  the  same 
fttte  hk  India  that  had  been  played  before  by  Turkoman  and 
•i]ih*like  invaders  from  the  north-  And  after  the  peace  of  Vienna 
it  went  on,  levying  its  revenues,  making  wars,  sending  ambas- 
aadoiB  to  Asiatic  powers,  a  quasi-independent  state,  a  state, 
lioipever,  with  a  marked  disposition  to  send  wealth  westward. 
In  Chapter  XXXVI,  §  9,  we  have  sketched  the  break-up  of  the 
pire  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  appearance  of  the  Mahratta 
the  Rajput  principalities,  the  Moslem  kingdoms  of  Oudh 
Bettgal,  and  the  Hikhs.  We  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  how 
British  company  made  its  way  to  supremacy'  sometimes  as  the 
of  this  power,  sometimes  as  that,  and  finally  as  the  conqueror 
all.  Its  power  spread  to  Assam,  Sind,  Oudh,  The  map  of 
began  to  take  on  the  outlines  familiar  to  the  English 
lehoolboy  of  tcxlay,  a  psttchwork  of  native  states  embraced 
itid  held  together  by  the  great  provinces  under  direct  British 
mfc.  .  .  . 

Now  UM  this  strange  tmprecedented  empire  of  the  company  grew 
En  the  period  between  1800  and  1858,  the  mechanical  revolution 
yrm^  quietly  abolishing  the  great  distance  that  had  once  separated 
llndia  and  Britain.  In  the  old  days  the  rule  of  the  company  had 
^terfared  httle  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Indian  states ;  it  had 
g^vea  India  foreign  overlords,  but  India  was  used  to  foreign  over- 
lords, aod  had  hitherto  assimilated  them ;  these  Englishmen  cajne 
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into  the  country  young,  lived  there  most  of  their  lives,  and  becamp| 
a  part  cif  its  system.  But  now  the  mechanical  revolution 
to  alter  thi^  state  of  affairs.  It  became  easier  for  the  British  offic 
to  go  home  and  to  have  hoUdays  in  Europe,  easier  for  them  to  hr 
out  wives  and  families;  they  ceased  to  be  Indianised;  they 
mained  more  conspicuously  foreign  and  western  —  and  there  wer 
more  of  them.  And  they  began  to  interfere  more  vigoroudyj 
with  Indian  customs.  Magical  and  terrible  things  Uke  the  tel^j 
graph  and  the  railway  arrived.  Christian  missions  became  ofTen-l 
Bively  busy.     If  they  did  not  make  very  many  converts,  at  least| 

ley  made  sceptics  among  the  adherents  of  the  older  faiths* 
young  men  in  the  towns  began  to  be  **Europeanized**  to  the  grejil^ 
dismay  of  their  elders. 

India  had  endured  many  changes  of  rulers  before,  but  never  thi 
sort  of  changes  in  her  ways  that  these  things  portended.     Tfap^ 
Maslem  teachers  and  the  Brahmins  were  alike  alanned^  anii  the 
^^ritish  were  blamed  for  the  progress  of  mankind.    Conflict^i  of  J 
Lec^nomie  interests  grew  more  acute  with  the  increasing  ne 
l,of  Europe;  Indian  industries,  and  particularly  the  ancient  cottoai^ 
1  industry,  suffered  from  legislation  that  favoured  the  Britijih  manu* 
facturer.*    A  piece  of  incredible  fully  on  the  pju-t  of  the  compan>* 
precipitated  an  outbreak.    To  the  Brahmin  a  cow  is  sacred;  to 
the  Moslem  the  pig  is  unclean.    A  new  rifle,  needing  greased  akr^t 
tridges  —  which  the  men  had  to  bite  —  was  Ber\'^ed  out  to  the  coowl 
pany*s  Indian  soldiers;  the  troops  discovered  that  their  cartridges^ 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  swine.     This  discover)'  pre- 
cipitated a  revolt  of  the  company's  Indian  army,  the  Indian  mutiny 
i(1857).    First  the  troops  mutinied  at  Meerut.    Then  Delhi  roaoi 
to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  .  .  . 

The  British  public  suddenly  discovered  India,     They  became 

aware  of  that  little  garrison  of  British  people,  far  away  in  that 

age  land  of  fiery  dust  and  weary  sunshine,  fighting  for  life 

-mgiainst  dark  multitudes  of  assailants.    How  they  got  there  aiul 

what  right  they  had  there,  the  British  public  did  not  aak.    The 

>ve  of  one's  kin  in  danger  overrides  such  questions.     1857  wa« 

year  of  passionate  anxiety  in  Great  Britain.     With  mere  bandlulsl 

>  Sm  En^nd't  Ddi  to  ifidia  by  Li^ipAt  R*i  f or  a  sood  lUtcnMil  ol  ItidiA'tt 
ipoifcomio  ^rkvmDoe. 
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troope  the  British  leaders,  and  notably  Lawrence  and  Nicbol- 
eoo,  did  amazing  things.  They  did  not  sit  down  to  be  besieged 
whUe  the  mutineers  organized  and  gathered  prestige ;  that  would 
hare  lost  them  India  for  ever.  They  attacked  often  against  over- 
wbelming  odds.  *' Clubs,  not  spades,  are  trumps,"  said  Lawrence, 
The  Sikhs,  the  Gurkhas,  the  Punjab  tnx>p6  stuck  to  the  British* 
The  south  remained  tranquil.  Of  the  maasacres  of  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  in  Oudh,  and  how  a  greatly  outnumbered  force  of  British 
troops  besieged  and  stormed  Delhi,  other  histories  must  tell*  By 
AprU,  1839,  the  last  embers  of  the  blaze  had  been  stamped  out, 
and  the  British  were  masters  of  India  again.  In  no  sense  had  the 
mutiny  been  a  popular  insurrection ;  it  was  a  mutiny  merely  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  due  largely  to  the  unimaginative  rule  of  the  company 
€fficials.  Its  story  abounds  in  instances  of  Indian  help  and  kind- 
to  British  fugitives.  But  it  was  a  warning. 
The  direct  result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  annexation  of  the  Indian 
Empire  to  the  British  Crown.  By  the  act  entitled  An  Act  far  the 
Bdier  GovemrnerU  of  Indian  the  Governor-General  became  a  Viceroy 
iqarea^nting  the  Sovereign,  and  the  place  of  the  company  was  taken 
by  a  Sccrctar>'  of  Stal^  for  India  responsible  to  the  British  Parha- 
meot.  In  1877,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  complete  this  work,  caused 
Queen  Victoria  to  be  proclaimed  Empn^ss  of  India. 

Upon  these  extraordinary  lines  India  and  Britain  are  linked  at 
tike  present  time.  India  is  still  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
bat  the  Great  Mogul  has  been  replaced  by  the  "crowned  republic" 
of  Great  Britain.  India  is  an  autocracy  without  an  autocrat.  Its 
tule  combines  the  disadvantage  of  absolute  monarchy  mth  the 
impereanality  and  irresponsibility  of  democratic  officialdom.  The 
fa^ffftii  with  a  complaint  to  make  has  no  visible  monarch  to  go  to; 
Ills  Emperor  is  a  golden  symbol ;  he  must  circulate  pamphlets  in 
Hogbnd  or  inspire  a  question  in  the  British  House  of  Conmions* 
^Tbm  mote  occupied  Parliament  is  with  British  affairs,  the  less  atten* 
tioci  India  will  receive,  and  the  more  she  wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of  her 
group  of  higher  officials* 
is  manif^tly  impossible  as  a  permanent  state  of  affairs. 
lodiaD  life,  whatever  its  restraints,  is  moving  forward  with  the 
of  the  world ;  India  has  an  increasing  service  of  newspapers, 
tuoreasing  number  of  educated  people  affected  by  Weetem  ideas. 
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a»d  an  incrpasing  mnma  of  a  conomon  grievance  against  her  govtriK  | 
ment.    There  had  been  little  or  no  corresponding  advance  in  Ilia  j 
education  and  quality  of  the  British  offirial  in  India  durilig  tbi 
century.     His  tradition  is  a  high  one ;  he  is  often  a  man  of  esceep- ' 
tional  quality,  but  the  83'3tem  is  unimaginative  and  inflexible. 
Moreover,  the  military  power  that  stands  behind  these  offictabj 
has  developed  neither  in  character  nor  inteUlgenee  during  the  larti 
century.     No  other  class  has  been  so  stagnant  inteUectually  i 
the  British  militarj'^  caste.     Confronted  with  a  more  educated^ 
India,  the  British  military  man,  uneasily  aware  of  his  educatioiial ' 
defects  and  constantly  apprehensive  of  ridicule,  has  in  the  last  j 
few  years  displayed  a  disposition  towards  spasmodic  vtoleoGe  th&t  i 
has  had  some  very  lamentable  results.     For  a  time  the  great  wmr  1 
altogether  diverted  what  small  amount  of  British  public  attenlioii. 
v,'m  previously  given  to  India,  and  drew  away  the  more  inteUigeol 
military  men   from  her  service.     During  those  years,   and   the 
feverish  3^ears  of  unsettlement  that  followed,  things  occurred  hi 
India,  the  mai?sacre  of  an  unarmed  political  gathering  at  Amrit<car  ] 
in  which  nearly  two  thousand  people  were  killed  or  wouudodt  J 
flc^gings  and  hiimiUating  outrages,  a  sort,  of  ofEciaFs  Terror,  that! 
produced  a  profound  moral  shock  when  at  last  the  Hunt>er  Commis- 
sion of  1919  brought  them  before  the  home  public.     In  liberal- 
minded  Englishmen,  who  have  been  wont  to  regard  their  empiro  | 
as   an   incipient  league   of  free   peoples,  this  nH'elati(»n,  of  tbm  \ 
barbaric  quality  in  its  administratora  produced  a  very  understaad*  ' 
able  dismay,  .  .  . 

But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  the  chapter  of  history 
thjit  India  is  opening  for  herself.  .  -  •     We  cannot  <liscus8  here  in 
detail  the  still  unsettled  problems  of  the  new  India  that  strugglet  | 
into  being.     Already  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  iv 
may  ha\'e  the  opening  of  a  new  and  Imppier  era  that  may  culminota  | 
in  a  free  and  willing  group  of  Indian  peoples  taking  an  equal  plaen  I 
among  the  confederated  states  of  the  world,  .  ,  . 

The  growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  directioDs  other  than  thai 
of  India  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  during  the  earlier  half  of  Uie  j 
nineteenth  centur>v     A  considerable  school  of  political  thinkers  in  j 
Britain  was  disposed  to  regard  overseas  poeseBsions  as  a  sDurce  of  i 
to  the  kingdom.    The  Austmliaii  aeitleoraita  (fevdopeii  j 
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rii>wly  tinta  in  1842  the  discovery  of  valuable  cupper  nunee^  and 
in  1S51  of  gold,  gave  them  a  new  importance.  Improvements 
in  tranffport  were  also  making  Australian  wool  an  increasingly 
marketable  commodity  in  Emt>pe.  Canada  too  waa  not  remark- 
ablj  pffttgreBBive  until  1849 ;  it  was  troubled  by  diasenaions  between 
itii  F¥eneb  and  British  inhabitants^  there  were  several  aerious  re- 
volts, and  it  was  only  in  1867  that  a  new  constitution  creating  a 
Fedefal  Dominion  of  Canada  relieved  its  internal  strains.  It  was 
the  mOway  that  altered  the  Canadian  outlook.  It  enabled  Canada, 
just  as  it  enabled  the  United  Stat^,  to  expand  westward,  to  market 
ita  corn  and  other  produce  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  its  swift  and 
extensive  growth,  to  remain  in  language  and  8>^mpathy  and  interests 
ooe  oommunity.  The  railway^  the  steamship,  and  the  telegraphic 
eable  were  indeed  changing  all  the  conditions  of  colonial  develop- 


I 
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Before  1840,  Englinh  Boltlements  had  already  begun  in  New 
Zealaadi  and  a  new  Zeiiland  Land  Company  had  been  formed  to 
ffi^oit  the  poaBibihties  of  the  island.  In  1840  New  Zealand  also 
added  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 
Canada,  as  we  have  noted,  was  the  first  uf  the  British  possemons 
respond  richly  to  the  new  economic  possibihties  the  new  methods 
transport  were  opening.  Presently  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  particularly  the  Argentine  Republic,  began  to  feel, 
in  thetr  cattle  trade  and  coffee  growing,  the  increased  nearness  of 
tlie  European  market.  Hitherto  the  chief  commoilities  tliat  bad 
attracted  the  European  powers  into  unsettled  and  barbaric  regions 
had  been  gold  or  otiier  nieUils,  spices,  ivory,  or  slaves.  But  in  the 
latter  quarter  of  th»  *  '♦  nth  c<»ntur>' the  increase  of  the  European 
populations  was  «  _   their  gnvernments  to  look  abroad  for 

itl^dfi  foods ;  and  the  growth  of  scientific  industrialism  was  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  new  raw  materiab,  fats  and  greases  of  ever>*  kind, 
ftriiberp  and  other  hitherto  disregarded  subetanoes.  It  was  plain 
thai  Qreat  Britain  and  Holland  and  Portugal  were  reaping  a  great 
and  g;rowing  eommerciiU  advantage  from  their  very  considerable 
Qcmlrol  of  tropical  and  semi-tmpical  products.  After  1871  Ger- 
many and  prenently  France  and  later  Italy  began  to  look  for  un- 
tfiftf*'*^*  raw-material  areas,  or  for  Oriental  oountries  capable  of 
prafiltble  modemixatioD. 
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So  began  a  fresh  scramble  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the  Amer- 
ican region  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  now  barred  such  adven- 
tures, for  politically  unprotected  lands.  Close  to  Europe  was  the 
continent  of  Africa,  full  of  vaguely  known  possibiUtieB.  In  1850 
it  was  a  continent  of  black  mystery;  only  Egypt  and  the 


were  known.  A  map  must  show  the  greatness  of  the  EuropeAi^ 
ignorance  at  that  time.  It  would  need  a  book  as  long  as  this  OviH^ 
to  do  justice  to  the  amazing  story  of  the  explorers  and  adventured 
who  first  pierced  this  cloud  of  darkness,  and  to  the  poUtical  agents^ 
administrators,  traders,  settlers,  and  scientific  men  who  followed 
in  their  track.  Wonderful  races  of  men  like  the  pigmies,  strange 
beasts  like  the  okapi,  marvellous  fruits  and  flowers  and  insects,  tern- 
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btedisfittsas,  Mtounding  scenery  of  forest  and  mountain,  enormous 
inland  aeaa,  and  gigantic  rivers  and  cascades  were  revealed ;  a  whole 
new  world.  Even  remains  (at  Zimbabwe)  of  some  unrecorded 
aod  vanished  civilization,  the  southward  enterprise  of  an  early 
pBoplej  were  discovered.     Into  this  new  world  came  the  Euro- 


poann,  and  found  the  rifle  already  there  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab 
•bve-traders,  and  negro  life  in  disorder.  By  1900,  as  our  second 
mapn  .V,  all  Africa  was  mapped^  explored,  estimated,  and 

dividtc  ..  .  .  i^n  the  European  powers,  divided  with  much  snarl- 
ing and  disputation  into  portions  that  left  each  power  uneasy  or 
discontented*  Little  heed  was  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
mllllUCKmhleti   Xbe  Amb  slaver  was  indeed  ctirbed  rather  than 
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expelled,  but  the  greed  for  rubber,  which  was  a  wfld  prodaet 
collected  under  compulsion  by  the  natives  in  the  Belgtan  Congo, 
a  greed  exacerbated  by  the  pitiless  avarice  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  clash  of  inexperienced  European  adminutratora 
with  the  native  population  in  many  other  annexations,  led  to 
horrible  atrocities.  No  European  power  has  perfectly  dean  hands 
in  this  matter. 

We  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  how  Great  Britain  got  poBDCflmon 
of  Egypt  in  1883,  and  remained  there  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Egypt 
was  technically  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  nor  how  nearly  this 
scramble  led  to  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1898, 
when  a  certain  Colonel  Marchand,  crossing  Central  Africa  from 
the  west  coast,  tried  at  Fashoda  to  seize  the  Upper  Nile.  In  Uganda 
the  French  Catholic  and  the  British  Anglican  missionaries  dis- 
seminated a  form  of  Christianity  so  heavily  charged  with  the  qarit 
of  Napoleon,  and  so  finely  insistent  upon  the  nuances  of  doctrine, 
that  a  few  years  after  its  first  glimpse  of  European  civiHzatioii, 
Mengo,  the  capital  of  Uganda,  was  littered  wiUi  dead  ''Protes* 
tants"  and  ''Catholics"  extremely  diflScult  to  distinguish  from  tiis 
entirely  unspiritual  warriors  of  the  old  regime. 

Nor  can  we  tell  how  the  British  Government  first  let  the  Boers, 
or  Dutch  settlers,  of  the  Orange  River  district  and  the  Transvaal 
set  up  independent  republics  in  the  inland  parts  of  South  Africa, 
and  then  repented  and  annexed  the  Transvaal  RepubUc  in  1877; 
nor  how  the  Transvaal  Boers  fought  for  freedom  and  won  it  after 
the  Battle  of  Majuba  Hill  (1881).  Majuba  Hill  was  made  to 
rankle  in  the  memory  of  the  English  people  by  a  persistent  press 
campaign.  A  war  with  both  republics  broke  out  in  1899,  a  three 
years*  war  enormously  costly  to  the  British  people,  which  ended  at 
last  in  the  surrender  of  the  two  repubUcs. 

Their  period  of  subjugation  was  a  brief  one.  In  1907,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  imperialist  government  which  had  conquered 
them,  the  Liberals  took  the  South  African  problem  in  hand,  and 
these  former  republics  became  free  and  fairly  willing  associates 
with  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  in  a  confederation  of  all  the  states  of 
South  Africa  as  one  self-governing  republic  imder  the  British  Crown. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  partition  of  Africa  was  completed. 
There  remained  unannexed  three  comparatively  small  countries: 
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s  settlempnt  of  liberat'ed  Degro  slaves  on  the  west  coast ; 

under  a  Mo&lem  Sultan ;  ^  and  Ab^'ssinia,  a  barbario 

r,  with  an  ancient  and  peculiar  form  of  ChriBtianityp  which 

fully  maintained  its  independence  against  Italy  at 

lof  Adowaml896. 

§10 

II  ii  difficult  to  believe  that  any  large  number  of  people  really 
this  headlong  painting  of  the  map  of  Africa  in  European 
as  a  permanent  new  settlement  of  the  world's  affairs,  but 
duty  of  the  historian  to  record  that  it  was  so  accepted, 
was  but  a  shallow  historical  background  to  the  European 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  any  sense  of  what  consti- 
•Q  enduring  political  s>^stem,  and  no  habit  of  penetrating 
The  quite  temporary  advantages  that  the  onset  of 
iwyhiinirnl  revolution  in  the  west  had  given  the  European 
era  over  the  rest  of  the  old  world  were  regarded  by  people, 
ikly  ignorant  of  the  great  Mongol  conquests  of  the  thirteenth 
Mkiwiiig  centuries,  as  evidences  of  a  permanent  and  assured 
Tbey  had  no  sense  of  the  transferability  of  science 
tin  (htil0.    They  did  not  realize  that  Chinamen  and  Indians 
I  cany  on  the  work  of  research  as  ably  as  Frenchmen  or  English- 
They  believed  that  there  was  some  innate  intellectual  drive 
the  westy  and  some  innate  indolence  and  conservatism  in  the 
tluU  assured  the  Europeans  a  world  predominance  for  even 
Tim  ooDsequenoe  of  this  infatuation  was  that  the  various  Euro- 
^fomgD  offioes  set  themselves  not  merely  to  scramble  with  the 
for  the  savage  and  undeveloped   regions  of  the  world*8 
but  also  to  carve  up  the  populous  and  civilized  countries 
IS  though  these  peoples  abo  were  no  more  than  raw  material 
i  exploitation.     The  inwardly  precarious  bu  t  outwardly 
imperialism  of  the  British  ruUng  class  in  India,  and  the 
ire  and  profitable  poneosioDS  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies, 
ilhm  tilling  and  mercantile  classes  of  the  rival  great  powers 
t  of  similar  glories  in  Persia,  in  the  disintegrating  Otto- 
Empire,  and  in  Further  India,  China,  and  Japan*     In  the 
yeais  oi  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  aasumedi  aa  the 
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reader  may  verify  by  an  examination  of  the  current  literatirocf 
the  period,  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  thing  tiiat  all  the  wM 
shoiild  fall  under  European  dominion.  With  a  h3rpocritical  pre- 
tence of  reluctant  benevolent  effort  the  European  mind  prepared 
itself  to  take  up  what  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  called  ''ibe  WUis 
Man's  Burthen ''  —  that  is  to  say,  the  loot  and  lordship  of  the  earth. 
The  Powers  set  themselves  to  tihJs  enterprise  in  a  mood  of  joatlbv 
rivalry,  with  half-educated  or  illiterate  populations  at  honWy  with 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  a  few  thousand  at  most,  engaged  in  f 
research,  with  their  internal  political  systems  in  a  state  cS  1 
or  convulsive  change,  with  a  creaking  economic  system  ci  the  mort 
provisional  sort,  and  with  their  religions  far  gone  in  decay.  Thef 
really  believed  that  the  vast  populations  of  eastern  Asia  oouU  be 
permanently  subordinated  to  such  a  Europe. 

Even  to-day  there  are  many  people  who  fail  to  grasp  the  eoea- 
tial  facts  of  this  situation.  They  do  not  reaUze  that  in  Asia  the 
average  brain  is  not  one  whit  inferior  in  quality  to  the  avaigi 
European  brain;  that  history  shows  Asiatics  to  be  as  bold, « 
vigorous,  as  generous,  as  self-sacrificing,  and  as  capable  of  sfcroag 
collective  action  as  Europeans,  and  that  there  are  and  must  oos* 
tinue  to  be  a  great  many  more  Asiatics  than  Eur(^)ean8  in  the 
world.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  restrain  the  leakage  of 
knowledge  from  one  population  to  another,  and  now  it  beeomee 
impossible.  Under  modem  conditions  world-wide  economic  and 
educational  equalization  is  in  the  long  run  inevitable.  An  inteDeo- 
tual  and  moral  rally  of  the  Asiatics  is  going  on  at  the  present  tone* 
The  slight  leeway  of  a  century  or  so,  a  few  decades  may  recover. 
At  the  present  time,  for  example,  for  one  Englishman  who  knowe 
Chinese  thoroughly,  or  has  any  intimate  knowledge  of  Chioeee 
life  and  thought,  there  are  hundreds  of  Chinamen  conversant  with 
everything  the  English  know.  The  balance  of  knowledge  in  favoor 
of  India  may  be  even  greater.  To  Britain,  India  sends  students; 
to  India,  Britain  sends  officials.  There  is  no  organisation  whatever 
for  the  sending  of  European  students,  as  students,  to  examine  and 
inquire  into  Indian  history,  archseology,  and  current  affairs. 

Since  the  year  1898,  the  year  of  the  seizure  of  Kiau-Chau  by 
Germany  and  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Britain,  and  the  year  after  the  Rus- 
sian taking  of  Port  Arthur,  events  in  China  have  moved  moie 
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'pt  Japan.    A  glttA  tmtrLJ 
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mfidty  than  in  any  other  conn'- 
of  Eoropeaiw  awept  like  a  flMD<  uuui»  and  a  political  Bonety 

for  the  expulfiioQ  of  Europeatis,  tb^  BoxeiVf  grew  up  t^nd  broke 
out  into  violeoce  in  1900.  This  was  an  outbreak  of  rage  aiid  mia- 
chief  on  quit^  nld-faRhioned  lines.  In  1900  tiic  Boxeia  murdered  250 
Ettropeans  andi  it  it  aaidp  neariy  30,000  Christians.  China,  ooi 
for  Ibe  firit  time  in  hiatory,  was  un  '  -  ''  ^way  of  a  dowager  eod* 
pmByWhoi  like  the  EmpreesTbeod^  ustantinople,  bad  onoe^ 

it  is  said,  been  a  woman  of  no  repute.  She  was  an  ignorant  woisanf 
but  of  great  force  of  cfaaraeUfir  and  b  dose  sympathy  with  the 
BooGSiB*  She  supported  tbenit  and  protected  thoae  wbo  pefpe- 
Iralod  outrages  on  the  Bunipsana.  All  that  again  is  what  might 
have  luippened  in  500  bx.  or  thereabouts  against  the  Huoi. 

ThingR  came  to  a  ertKii^  in  19(X).  The  Boxers  became  nmro  and 
more  threatening  to  the  Europisana  in  China.  Attempts 
made  to  send  up  additional  likiropeao  guanis  to  the  Poking 
lioQ%  but  this  only  precipitated  nuilten.  The  German  i 
dor  was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Peking  by  a  soldier  of  the  im- 
psrial  guani  The  r^*  ^  ^^^  foreign  amhaaaadotg  gathered  to* 
and  made  a  fi^:  m  of  the  nioro  favooxaMy  eitualed 

and  stood  a  siege  of  two  months.  A  combined  allied 
form  of  90,000  under  a  Oennan  general  then  marched  up  to  Peking 
and  relieved  the  legations,  and  the  old  Emprass  fled  northwestward. 
Bome  of  the  ikuopean  troops  committed  grave  atrocitieB  upon  the 
Chinese  eivil  population.*  That  brings  one  up  to  about  the  level 
of  ISSO»  let  us  say. 

There  fottowed  the  pnusiioal  annexatton  of  Manchuria  bf  Susria, 
aaquabbleamom  the  powers,  and  tn  1904  a  British  invaaknofTibelt 
hitherto  a  forbidden  eoontry*  But  what  did  not  appear  on  the 
surTao*  of  these  evsnts,  and  what  mads  all  those  events  fundamen* 
UJlf  differentt  was  that  China  now  eonlained  a  oonaulerable  num* 
bar  of  able  people  who  had  a  Enropsan  eduimtbn  and  European 
The  Boxer  Insttrreetkai  siibiided«  and  then  the  in* 
\  of  this  new  factor  bogan  to  appear  in  talk  of  a  eonstitution 
(lflOB)»  in  the  suppression  of  opiuoHonoldngi  and  in  edticatkinal 
A  eonstitution  of  the  Japanese  type  eamn  into  i 
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in  1909,  making  China  a  limited  monarchy.  Bat  China  is  not 
to  be  moulded  to  the  Japanese  pattern,  and  the  reyolutiomuystir 
continued.  Japan,  in  her  own  reorganization,  and  in  aooorduoe 
with  her  temperament,  had  turned  her  eyes  to  the  monarchist  vni, 
but  China  was  looking  across  the  Pacific.  In  1911  the  esBental 
Chinese  revolution  began.  In  1912  the  emperor  abdicated,  ind 
the  greatest  community  in  the  world  became  a  republic.  Tte 
overthrow  of  the  emperor  was  also  the  overthrow  of  the  Mandms, 
and  the  Mongolian  pigtail,  which  had  been  compulaoiy  for  tk 
Chinese  since  1644,  vanished  again  from  the  land. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  probable  that  there  is  moce  good  fanm 
matter  and  more  devoted  men  working  out  the  modemisatioD  nd 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  civilization  than  we  should  find 
directed  to  the  welfare  of  any  single  European  peojde.  Chitt 
will  presently  have  a  modernized  practicable  script,  a  press,  net 
and  vigorous  modem  imiversities,  a  reoiganized  industrial  systn, 
and  a  growing  body  of  scientific  and  economic  inquiry.  The  mtr 
ural  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her  vast  population  will  be  lektnd 
to  co-operate  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  Western  woild.  fite 
may  have  great  internal  difficulties  ahead  of  her  3ret;  ct  tfastoo 
man  can  judge.  Nevertheless,  the  time  may  not|be  veiy  distent 
when  the  Federated  States  of  China  may  be  at  one  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  a  pacified  and  reconciled  Europe  in  upholding 
the  organized  peace  of  the  world. 

§11 

The  pioneer  country,  however,  in  the  recovery  of  the  Aaatic 
peoples  was  not  China,  but  Japan.  We  have  outrun  our  story  in 
telling  of  China.  Hitherto  Japan  has  played  but  a  small  part  in 
this  history;  her  secluded  civilization  has  not  contributed  ?eiy 
largely  to  the  general  shaping  of  human  destinies ;  she  has  received 
much,  but  she  has  given  little.  The  original  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Japanese  Islands  were  probably  a  northern  people  with  remote 
Nordic  affinities,  the  Hairy  Ainu.  But  the  Japanese  proper  are 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  Physically  they  resemble  the  Amerindians, 
and  there  are  many  curious  resemblances  between  the  prehistoric 
pottery  and  so  forth  of  Japan  and  similar  Peruvian  products.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  they  are  a  back-flow  from  the  trans-Pt^ 
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drift  of  the  early  hfiiolitlih      *^  m,  but  tliey  amy  iliei  Imt  ib* 
iorbed  from  thi!  nouth  a  ^'  ^1  even  a  Negrito  elemeiit. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Japanese,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  mituBaiion,  their  writing,  anci  their  litfurary  mad  artistic  tra- 
chtaoDs  are  derived  from  tlie  Chitieae.  They  were  emerging  from 
barbarian  in  the  eecond  and  third  century  of  the  Christimi  E^ 
sod  one  of  their  earliest  aeti  aa  a  people  outside  their  own  ooimtry 
was  an  invaabo  of  Korea  under  a  queen  Jingo,  who  wttmn  to  have 
played  a  brge  part  in  e^tabliJihing  th^ir  civilisation.  Their  histtxy 
h  an  intereetingaiid  romantic  one ;  they  developed  a  feudal  ^yatcm 
and  a  tradttioii  of  chivalry ;  their  attaclo  upon  Koraa  and  China 
are  an  Eastern  equivalent  of  the  EngUah  wan  in  Fimnce.  Japan 
waa  Brst  brouf^bt  into  oontacri  with  Europe  m  the  HUtteenth  mntnry ; 
in  1542  iKKne  Portugueee  readied  it  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and  in  1549 
a  Jemit  miasionafsr,  Fmncia  Xavier,  heptn  hw  teachini;  there.  The 
Jesuit  aeeounta  deKribe  a  oouotiy  greatJy  deviatalod  by  perpettmt 
feudal  war.  Far  a  time  Japan  wdooined  European  intereoune^ 
and  the  Christian  miamnariee  made  a  great  number  of  con\*erta* 
A  certain  Williiun  Adama»  of  QtlUngham,  in  Kent .  became  the  moat 
truater]  Ktmipcnn  adviser  of  tbe  Japanme,  and  f\howfd  than  how  to 
build  big  ehipi.  There  were  voyaffea  in  Japanrae-built  ships  to 
India  and  Fenj,  Then  arose  eompiioaiad  quarrrb  between  the 
Spanish  Dominicanit,  the  Portagneas  Jemits,  and  the  En^A  and 
Diiteh  PrntestanCs,  each  warning  the  Japanese  against  the  evil 
poUtieal  designs  of  the  others.  The  Jesuits,  in  a  phase  of  ascend- 
ancy, peneouted  and  insulted  the  Buddhists  with  great  aerinKiny* 
lliese  titiublce  interwove  with  the  feudal  conflicts  of  the  lime*  In 
the  end  the  Japanese  came  to  Ifan  eondusion  thai  the  Buropeana 
and  tliev  Chrii^ianily  wefe  an  inldsahk  nntsanee,  and  tltt^ 
oUc  Christianity  in  particular  was  a  msrs  eloali  for  the  political 
dreams  of  the  Pbpe  and  the  Spaniih  monardiy  —  already  in  powes 
sionofthePhilippioeMands;  there  was  a  great  and  eondwtvaper- 
ssention  of  the  Qiristians,  and  in  1838  Japan  was  afaaolulety  doaed 
to  Euiopeansp*  and  nanainod  closed  for  over  200  years.    Duriac 
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those  two  centuries  the  Jiqxuiese  ranained  as  completdy  cut  oC 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  though  they  lived  upon  another  pianeL 
It  was  forbidden  to  build  any  ship  larger  than  a  mere  ooasting 
boat.  No  Japanese  could  gp  abroad,  and  no  European  enter  the 
country. 

For  two  centuries  Japan  remained  outside  the  main  cnmnt  of 
history.  She  lived  on  in  a  state  of  picturesque  feudalism  enliFened 
by  blood  feuds,  in  which  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  tki 
samurai,  or  fighting  men,  and  the  nobles  and  their  families,  ^^iiD* 
nixed  without  restraint  over  the  rest  of  the  population.  All  oom- 
mon  men  knelt  when  a  noble  passed ;  to  betray  the  «H^tiWFt  dv- 
respect  was  to  risk  being  slashed  to  death  by  his  aomiiiw.  Tlieefeci 
classes  lived  lives  of  romantic  adventure  without  one 
^eam  of  novelty ;  they  loved,  murdered,  and  pursued  fine 
of  honour  —  which  probably  bored  the  intdligent  ones  extremdlf  . 
We  can  imagine  the  wretchedness  of  a  curious  mind,  tonneated 
by  the  craving  (cur  travel  and  knowledgey  cooped  up  in  theeeifllaiidB 
of  empty  romance. 

Meanwhile  the  great  world  outside  went  on  to  wider  visions  and 
new  powers.    Strange  shimung  became  more  frequent,  paasSng  Aft 
Japanese  headlands;  sometimes  ships  were  wrecked  and  saikff 
brought  ashore.    Through  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Deshima^theff 
one  link  with  the  outer  universe,  came  warnings  that  Japan 
was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  power  of  the  Western  worid.    Id 
1837  a  ship  sailed  into  Yedo  Bay  fl^-ing  a  strange  flag  of  stnpa 
and  stars,  and  carrying  some  Japanese  sailors  she  had  picked  op 
far  adrift  in  the  Pacific.    She  was  driven  off  by  a  cannon  stiot 
This  flag  presently  reappeared  on  other  ships.    One  in  1849  camB 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  eighteen  shipwrecked  American  sailon* 
Then  in  1853  came  four  American  warships  under  Commodoie 
Perr>',  and  refused  to  be  driven  away.    He  lay  at  anchor  io  tot" 
bidden  waters,  and  sent  messages  to  the  two  rulers  who  at  that 
time  shared  the  control  of  Japan.    In  1854  he  returned  with  ten 
ships,  ATnftKJng  ships  propelled  by  steam,  and  equipped  with  big 
guns,  and  he  made  proposals  for  trade  and  intercourse  that  tk 
Japanese  had  no  power  to  resist.    He  landed  with  a  guard  of  SO" 
men  to  sign  the  treaty.    Incredulous  crowds  watched  this  visitft- 
tion  from  the  outer  worid,  marching  through  the  streets. 
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,  Holland,  and  Britain  followed  Ln  the  wake  of  America, 
entered  the  country,  and  conflicts  between  them  and 
Japttnese  gentlemen  of  spirit  ensued.  A  British  subject  was  killed 
ill  a  street  brawl,  and  a  Japanese  town  waa  bombarded  by  the 
Britiah  (1863).  A  great  nobleman  who«$e  estates  commanded  the 
Stnits  of  Shimonoeeki  saw  fit  to  fire  on  foreign  vessels^  and  a 
eeeood  bombardment  by  a  fleet  of  British,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Ammmn  warships  destroyed  his  batteries  and  scattered  his  swords- 
mecL  Fmally  an  allied  squadron  (1865),  at  anchor  off  Kioto,  im- 
posed a  ratification  of  the  treaties  which  opened  Japtin  to  the 
world. 

The  humiliation  of  the  Japanese  by  these  events  was  intense, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  salvation  of  peoples  lies  largely  in  such 
bitmiliatians.  With  astonishing  enen?y  and  intelligence  they  set 
theaiaBlvw  to  bring  their  culture  and  organization  up  to  the  level 
of  tbe  European  powers.  Never  in  all  the  history  of  mankind 
did  A  nalicm  make  such  a  stride  as  Japan  then  did.  In  1866  she 
wu  a  mediaeval  people,  a  fantastic  caricature  of  the  extremist 
rDmantie  feudalism ;  in  1899  hers  was  a  completely  Westemixed 
people,  cm  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  European  powers,  and 
weO  in  adYaoce  of  Russia.  She  completely  dispelled  the  persuasion 
that  Asia  was  in  some  irrevocable  way  hopelessly  behind  Europe. 
She  imule  ail  European  progress  seem  sluggidi  and  tentative  by 
ooospariaon. 

Wfk  eaanot  tell  hare  in  any  detail  of  Japan's  war  with  China  in 

1804-OS.    It  demotistrated  the  extent  of  her  Westernization.    She 

lud  aa  efficient  Westernized  anny  and  a  small  but  sound  fleet. 

Bttt  the  eignificance  of  her  renascence,  though  it  was  appreciated 

by  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  were  already  treating  her 

m  it  ahe  were  a  European  state,  was  not  understood  by  the  other 

(reat  powers  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  new  Indias  in  Asia*     liussia 

poahing  down  through  Manchuria  to  Korea,  France  was  al- 

eitebUehed  far  to  the  south  in  Tonkin  and  Annam^  Germany 

%M  pmwttE^  hungrily  on  the  look-out  for  some  settlement.    The 

thrae  powefB  combined  to  prevent  Japan  reaping  any  fruits  from 

the  Chineee  war,  and  particularly  from  establishing  heiBelf  on  the 

mialaiid  at  the  points  commanding  the  Japan  sea.    She  was  ex- 

by  her  war  with  China,  and  they  threatened  her  with  war. 
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In  189S  Germany  descended  upon  China,  and,  making  the 
murder  of  two  missionaries  her  excuse,  annexed  a  portion  of  the 
provinoe  of  SJiang:-tung.  Thereupon  Russia  seized  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula,  and  extorted  the  consent  of  China  to  an  extension  of 
her  lran»-Siberian  railway  to  Port  Arthur;  and  in  1900  she 
oceupied  Manchuria.  Britain  was  unable  to  resist  the  imitative 
impulse^  and  seized  the  port  of  Wei-hai-wei  (1898).  How  alarm- 
ing these  movementH  must  have  been  to  every  intelligent  Japanese 
m  i^huioe  at  the  map  will  show.  They  led  to  a  war  with  Russia 
whidi  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Asia,  the  close  of  the  period 
of  European  arrogance.  The  Russian  people  were,  of  course, 
tmiooent  and  ignorant  of  this  trouble  that  wa.s  being  made  for 
Ibem  half-way  round  the  world,  and  the  wiser  Russian  statesmen 
l^eff^  against  these  foolish  thrusts ;  but  a  gang  of  financial  adven- 
lUfOfl  surrounded  the  Tsar,  including  the  Gmnd  Duke«,  his  cousins. 
Thiy  had  gauiblcd  deeply  in  the  prospective  looting  of  Manchuria 
and  China,  and  they  would  suffer  no  withdrawal.  So  there  began 
a  liianM  ri  of  great  armies  of  Japanese  soldiers  across  the 

Ml  to  I'.  1 1  ur  and  Korea,  and  the  sending  of  endless  train-loads 
of  Rtinan  peasanU^  along  the  Siberian  railway  to  die  in  those 
diltant  huttlefif^lds. 

The  Russians,  badly  led  and  dishonestly  provided^  were  beaten 
on  aea  and  land  alike.  The  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  sailed  round 
Africa  to  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Straits  of  T8hu*shima.  A 
nnruluiionary  movement  among  the  common  people  of  Russia, 
infoimied  by  this  remote  and  reasonless  slaughter,  obliged  the 
Tmr  to  end  the  war  (1905);  he  returned  the  southern  half  of 
StghaXien,  which  had  been  seised  by  Russia  in  1875,  evacuated 
Manchuria,  rengned  Korea  to  Japan.  The  White  Man  was 
tm^nning  to  drop  his  **  Burthen  "  In  eaateni  Asia.  For  some  years, 
fVf'r,  Germany  remained  in  uneasy  poasenion  of  Kiau-Chau. 


$12 


■  We  have  abeady  noted  how  the  enterprise  of  Italy  i^  AbyssL 

■  Ihm!  beien  ditetod  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Adowa  (1896),  in  which 
owr  3000  Italians  were  killed  and  more  than  4000  taken  prisoner, 
l%a  phase  of  imperial  expansion  at  the  expeom  of  organised  non- 
Eofiypeaii  ttaU»  was  manifestly  drawing  to  a  doae.    It  bad  en* 
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tangled  the  quite  sufliciently  tlifficuh  poUtiGfll  t 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Gennany,  and  Bnaoa  vilfa 
the  affairs  of  conaderaUe  alien,  unassimilabley  and  naentfol  po|ia* 
lations ;  Great  Britain  had  Egypt  (not  fwmaBy  amrnnnd  aa  jct), 
India,  Bunnah,  and  a  variety  ot  such  minor  problema  aa  MjdtaaDd 
^angliAi ;  France  had  cumbered  herself  with  Tonkin  and  Anaiin 
in  addition  to  Algiers  and  Tunis;  Spain  was  neiriy  entamlod  is 
Morocco;  Italy  had  found  tiouUe  for  herself  in  Trqnli;  and 
German  overseas  imperialism,  thou^  its  "  place  in  the  son  "  assnied 
a  poor  one,  daived  what  satisfaction  it  could  from  the  thoqglit  of  I 
prospective  war  with  Japan  over  Eiau-Chau.  AD  these  "snfajeci'' 
lands  had  populations  at  a  level  ot  intdligence  and  edneatian  veqr 
little  lower  than  those  of  the  pomriwing  country;  thedevdopmcai 
of  a  native  press,  ot  a  ccdlective  sdf-coosdouflness,  and  of  ilnuaailiT 
for  setf-gpvemment  was  in  each  case  inevitaUe,  and  the  states- 
men  of  Eurc^  had  been  far  too  busy  adiieviog  these  empiicB 
to  have  any  dear  ideas  of  what  they  would  do  with  than  wkea 
they  got  th^m. 

The  Western  democracies,  as  they  woke  up  to  freedom,  dis- 
covered themsdves  "  imperial,**  and  were  consideiabfy  embanained 
by  the  discovery.  The  East  came  to  the  Western  *'^<^l«^  with 
perplexing  demands-  In  London  the  commcm  Eln^Ushman,  much 
preoccupied  by  strikes,  by  economic  riddles,  by  questions  of 
nationalization,  municipalixation,  and  the  like,  found  that  Iss 
path  was  crossed  and  his  public  meetings  attended  by  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  swarthy  gentlemen  in  turbans,  fesies,  and 
other  strange  headgear,  all  saying  in  effect:  "You  have  gpt  os. 
The  people  who  represent  your  government  have  destro3red  our 
own  government,  and  prevent  us  frmn  making  a  new  one.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  us?" 

(A  question  whose  answer  still  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
history.) 

§13 

We  may  note  here  briefly  the  very  various  nature  of  the  ooo^h 
stituents  of  the  British  Empire  in  1914.  It  was  and  is  a  quit — 
unique  political  combination ;  nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  ezist^^< 
before. 
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Finrt  Mid  centrel  to  the  whole  syBtem  was  the  "crowned  m- 
pQbib*'  of  the  United  British  Kingdoms,  including  (against  the 
w9  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Irish  people)  Ireland.  The 
majority  of  the  British  Parliament,  made  up  of  the  three  united 
pariiaiiients  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  determines  the 
If^rfAtp,  the  quality,  and  policy  of  the  mini8tr\%  and  determines 
U  hxigAy  on  considerations  arising  out  of  British  domestic  politics. 
It  b  this  mimstry  which  is  the  effective  supreme  government^ 
with  powen  of  peace  and  war,  over  all  the  reet  of  the  empire ; 

Neart  in  order  of  political  importance  to  the  Briti.sh  States  were 
tlie  "crowned  republics ^^  of  Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland  (the 
oldest  Britiah  pOBseasion,  1583),  New  Ze^and«  and  South  Africa, 
■n  pisistieaUy  independent  and  aelf-goveming  states  in  alUance 
with  Great  Britain,  but  each  with  a  representative  of  the  Crown 
appointed  by  the  Government  in  office ; 

N«t  the  Indian  Empire,  an  extension  of  the  empire  of  the 
Qieai  Mogul,  with  its  dependent  and  ''protected"  states  reaching 
now  from  Baluchistan  to  Burmah,  and  including  Aden,  in  all 
ol  wUdi  empire  the  Britiah  Crown  and  the  Indian  Office  (under 
Paiiiamentary  control)  played  the  r61e  of  the  original  Turkoman 
djwuEty; 

Ulan  the  ambiguous  poaseesion  of  Egypt,  still  nominally  a  part 
of  the  Turkiab  Empire  and  still  retaining  its  own  monarch,  the 
Kbedtve,  but  under  aJmost  despotic  British  offirial  rule ; 
•  Tbm  the  still  mow  ambiguous  ''AngloEgj^jtian''  Sudan  prov- 
ince, occupied  and  administered  jointly  by  the  British  and  by  the 
(Britiah  controlled)  Egv'ptian  Government; 

Thea  a  number  of  partially  self-governing  communities,  some 
British  in  origin  and  some  not,  with  elected  legislatures  and  an 
appointed  executive,  such  as  Malta,^  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and 


Hien  the  Crown  colonies,  in  which  the  nJe  of  the  British  Home 
Gownment  (through  the  Colonial  Office),  verged  on  autocracy,  as 
IB  Cejkm,  Trinidad,  and  Fiji  (where  there  was  an  appointed  coun* 
til},  and  Gibraltar  and  St.  Helena  (where  there  was  a  governor) ; 

Then  great  areas  of  (chiefly)  tropical  lands,  raw-product  areas, 

*  A  mam  aad  wnd^  motm  Ub^ni  MaltaM  oonitiuitioo  mm»  ptremulgmttd  in  Jttii»« 
im.  pmfMrmfjjf  putlias  M^u  on  tU  footing  ol  m  99U-^ymnkt$  oolooy. 
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with  pdBtiaJfy  weak  and  aader-dvifiaed  native 

whkh  were  nomimlly  proCectormtee,  and  admnustered  chher  bj  a 

Higti  Comnmaooeg'  Bet  arer  native  diiefe  (aa  in  BaaotolaniO  or 

over  a  diaitered  eompanr  faa  in  Bhodeaa).    In  aooie  caaea  the 

ForeigD  Oflke,  in  aome  casn  the  Cokoial  Office,  and  in  i 

the  India  Qffiee  had  been  ooncemed  in  acquiring  the 

that  fdl  into  this  last  and  least  definite  daas  of  an,  bot  for  tike  niosk 

part  the  Colonial  Office  was  now  responaHe  for  them. 

It  win  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  no  sin^  office  and  no  sii^ 
brain  had  ever  comprehended  the  Britteh  Empire  as  a  whcde.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  powths  and  accmnnhtiniw  entireisr  <fifferent 
from  anjrthing  thai  has  ever  been  called  an  empire  bef ove.  It 
gnaranteed  a  wide  peace  and  security;  that  is  why  it  was  cndored 
and  sustained  bj  many  men  of  the  "subject"  races  —  in  ^ale 
of  official  tyrannies  and  insufficiencies,  and  of  mudi  ne^l^iaice  on 
the  part  of  the  ''home"  pubfic.  Like  the  "Athenian  empire," 
it  was  an  overseas  empire ;  its  ways  were  sea  ways^  and  its  com- 
mon link  was  the  British  Navy.  like  an  empires,  its  cohesion  was 
dependent  physically  upon  a  method  of  commmdcatioo ;  the 
development  of  seamanship,  ship-building,  and  steamships  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  had  made  it  a  pos- 
sible and  convenient  Pax  —  the  "Pax  Britannica,"  and  frcA 
developments  of  air  or  swift  land  transport  mi^t  at  any  time 
make  it  inconvenient. 

Air  tran«prirt  may  indeed  be  already  opening  the  way  to  a  stiD 
more  extensive  and  universal  "Pax,"  in  which  the  British  system 
may  of  its  own  accord  merge.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
unprecedented  imperialism  will  obstruct  or  help  forward  that 
final  unification  of  the  world's  aflfairs  towards  which  aU  history 
is  pointing.  A  system  so  various  in  its  structure  has  many  con- 
tradictory aspects,  some  very  attractive  and  some  very  repellent 
to  a  liberal  intelligence.  The  conversion  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  from  mere  administered  depen- 
dencies into  quasi-independent  allies,  has  been  a  very  fine  feat  of 
statescraft.  But  in  these  cases  the  British  Government  had  to 
deal  with  largely  kindred  and  sympathetic  populations,  very 
ready  to  renew  the  methods  of  the  old  country  upon  a  distant 
soil.    In  the  case  of  mainly  alien  people?  the  record  is  not  so  good, 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CATASTROPHE  OF  1914 » 

L  The  Armed  Peace  before  tiie  Great  War.  §  2.  Imperial 
Germany,  1 3.  The  Spirit  of  Imfyerinlism  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.  §  4.  Imperialistn  in  France^  Italy,  and  the  Balkans. 
<  I  5.  Rmsia  a  Grand  Monarchy.  |  6.  The  United  StaUs  and 
ih§  Imperial  Idea,  §  7*  The  Immediate  Causes  af  the  Greai 
War.  §  8.  A  Sumtnary  of  the  Greai  War  up  ta  1917,  {  8.  The 
(heal  War  from  the  Riisdan  Collapse  to  the  Armistice,  §  10*  The 
Political,  Economical,  and  Social  Disorganization  Catted  by  the 
Ifar.  §  11.  Preidcleni  WUson  and  the  Problems  of  VersaiUes. 
I  12.  Summary  qf  the  Fird  Covenant  of  the  League  of  NaHans, 
§  13.  v4  General  (hUline  of  Uie  Trmties  of  1919  and  t9S0. 
I  14.  A  Forecast  of  the  ''Next  ITor."  §  15.  The  Siala  of  Men'$ 
Minds  in  19W. 

§1 

ITlOll  thirty -flix  y#»arB  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the 
A  Berlin  Conference,  Europe  inaintamed  an  uneasy  peace  within 
rta  borrlers;  there  waa  no  war  lictween  any  of  the  leading  states 
fjuring  tbi»  period.  They  jostled,  browl)eat,  and  threatened  one 
inotiier,  but  they  did  not  come  to  actual  hostilities.  There  was 
•  genrnil  realization  aft<jr  1871  that  modern  war  was  a  much 
Qioiie  serious  thing  than  the  professional  warfare  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  an  eiTort  of  peoples  as  a  whole  that  might  strain  the  social 
hbrie  very  severely,  an  adventure  not  to  be  rashly  embarked 

*  A  rrry  food  book  for  the  eipAnsioii  of  thui  rhapt<*r  u  Stetiut  D«irw*  (with  Andfl^ 
■06  «ad  Tykr)  Arwmi  Feocf,  a  histrnry  uf  Kuropo  from  lS7(y  to  19H,  Even  mora 
y^inil«*»l>H  jj  Q.  p,  OoorhU  UUUrry  of  Our  Ttmtt  <IHH/V-1011).  ThU  U  Quit*  t 
llay  book,  but  rvry  tUmt  mxkd  thorouch.  It  wm  irvimHl  in  iu  prMwni  imtn  \tk 
1914.  m  thtt  iti  tiUe  i<  mkleadint;  H  cotDcs  up  to  IttU.  U  conuini 
•tudeat'i  bifalbsmphy. 


tK 


TSr:Z2IS.  TF  -HfriUKP 


19^/41^  «r^  *»'^  tb^  nv:^^  pan  iI:k  Magnrfed  .■p.<Ligi^:airTcghaegigd 

Md^  tb^  ^x>litir>D  of  var  as  a  dizuEn.  Tfasse  Hagoe  Ccb- 
i0fr*^i0:^  did  nfAbing  U>  di!^!  the  idea  thai  mteraaliDBal  Efe  is 
n#»jwwuTly  cornp^ftire.  Tb??  a^ro?pted  thai  idea.  Tliey  <fid 
fy4l)iA|(  U>  d^/^^  the  cooscicaszKas  of  a  vorid  ooBUDonvnl 
ffytrfviirtf^  wrfHm$^.  and  {omg;n  offices.  Tlie  intematioiial 
lawy^m  and  Ktat^Mneo  irfao  attended  these  gathering  w»^  as  fittfe 
dkprjN^  t/>  hnxOm  on  a  world  commonweaJ  on  such  a  basis  as 
were  the  Prussiao  st^ttesmexi  of  I84S  to  wdcome  an  aD-Gennan 
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parliaineni  overriding  the  rightB  ai 
Pniema* 

tn  America  a  series  of  three  Pan-American  conferBQeefl  in  1889, 
1901^  and  1906  went  some  way  towards  the  development  of  a 
icbeiBe  of  roteruational  arbitration  for  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent. 

The  character  and  good  faith  of  Nicholas  II,  who  initiated  these 
Hague  gatheringBy  we  will  not  discuaa  at  any  length  here.  He 
loay  have  thought  that  time  was  on  the  side  of  Russia.  But  of  the 
(enej^  unwillingness  of  the  Great  Powers  to  face  the  prospect  of  a 
merger  of  sovereign  powers,  without  which  permanent  peace  pro- 
jects are  absurd »  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  whatever*  It 
was  no  oessation  of  international  competition  with  its  acute  phase 
of  war  that  they  desiredi  but  rather  a  cheapening  of  war,  which 
was  becoming  trvo  costly.  Each  wanted  to  economize  the  wantage 
of  minor  disputes  and  confliciSf  and  to  e«tahlij%h  international 
laws  that  would  embarrass  its  more  formidable  opponents  in  war- 
time without  incommoding  itself.  Tlicse  were  the  practical  ends 
they  sought  at  the  Hague  Conference.  It  was  a  gathering  they 
attended  to  pleaj«e  Nicholas  II,  just  as  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had 
subscribed  to  the  evangeUcal  prnp^LmitionB  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  plsase*AIexander  I ;  and  as  they  had  attended  it,  they  tried, to 
make  what  they  conceived  to  be  some  use  of  it. 

13 

The  peace  of  Frankfort  had  left  Germany  Prussianised  and 
united,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
France  was  humiliated  and  crippled.  Her  lapse  into  republican- 
iim  seemed  Ukely  to  leave  her  without  friends  in  any  European 
ooitrt.  Italy  was  as  yet  a  mere  stripling*  Austria  sank  now 
impidly  to  the  poritton  of  a  confederate  in  German  policy.  Russia 
WIS  vasli  but  undeveloped ;  and  the  British  Empire  was  mighty 
only  on  the  sea.  Beyond  Europe  the  one  pow*er  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  Germany  was  the  United  States  of  America,  growing  now 
into  a  great  industrial  nation,  but  with  no  army  nor  navy  worth 
oMsidaripg  by  JBurppean  standatds. 

Ths  imw  Geimany  whieh  was  embodied  in  the  empire  tiiat  had 
created  at  VersaiBss  was  a  complex  and  astonishing  mixture 
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of  tiie  fresh  intellectual  and  material  forces  <rf  the  wraid,  with  the 
narrowest  political  traditions  of  the  European  sjrstem.  She  was 
vigorously  educational;  she  was  by  far  the  most  educational 
state  in  the  world ;  she  made  the  educational  pace  for  all  her 
nei^bours  and  rivals.  In  this  time  of  reckoning  for  Germany, 
it  may  help  the  British  reader  to  a  balanced  attitude  to  recall  the 
educational  stimulation  for  which  his  country  has  to  thank  first 
tiie  German  Prince  C!onsort  and  then  German  competition.  That 
mean  jealousy  of  the  educated  common  man  on  the  part  6i  the 
British  church  and  ruling  class,  which  no  patriotic  pride  or  generous 
impulse  had  ever  sufficed  to  overcome,  went  down  before  a  growing 
fear  of  German  efficiency.  And  Germany  took  up  the  organisation 
of  scientific  research  and  of  the  application  of  scientific  method 
to  industrial  and  social  development  with  such  a  faith  and  energy 
as  no  other  community  had  ever  shown  before.  Throu^oat 
all  this  period  of  the  armed  peace  she  was  reaping  and  sowing 
afresh  and  reaping  again  the  harvests,  the  unfailing  harvests,  cS 
freely  disseminated  knowledge.  She  grew  swiftly  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  and  trading  power ;  her  steel  output  outboi 
the  British;  in  a  hundred  new  fields  of  production  and  com- 
merce, where  intelligence  and  system  was  of  more  accoimt  than 
mere  trader's  cunning,  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass,  of  d3re8, 
and  of  a  multitude  of  chemical  products  and  in  endless  novel 
processes,  she  led  the  world. 

To  the  British  manufacturer  who  was  accustomed  to  see  inven- 
tions come  into  his  works,  he  knew  not  whence  nor  why,  b^ging 
to  be  adopted,  this  new  German  method  of  keeping  and  paying 
scientific  men  seemed  abominably  unfair.  It  was  compelling  for- 
tune, he  felt.  It  was  packing  the  cards.  It  was  encouraging  a 
nasty  class  of  intellectuals  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  sound  busi- 
ness men.  Science  went  abroad  from  its  first  home  like  an  \m- 
loved  child.  The  splendid  chemical  industry  of  Germany  was 
built  on  the  work  of  the  Englishman  Perkins,  who  could  fimd  no 
"practical"  English  business  man  to  back  him.  And  Germany 
also  led  the  way  in  many  forms  of  social  legislation.  Germany 
realized  that  labour  is  a  national  asset,  that  it  deteriorates  throu^ 
unemployment,  and  that,  for  the  common  good,  it  has  to  be  taken 
care  of  outside  the  works.    The  British  employer  was  still  under 
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[>&  that  labour  had  no  bumnees  to  eriat  outaide  the  worka, 
and  that  the  worse  such  exterior  existence  wa8,  the  better  somehow 
for  him*  Moreover,  because  of  hia  general  iUit^mcy,  he  was  ail 
inteiifie  individualist :  his  was  the  insensate  rivalry  of  the  vulgar 
mind;  he  bated  hb  follow  maimfacturers  about  as  much  as  he 
hated  his  lalN»ur  and  his  customers,  tierman  produoera,  on  the 
other  handf  were  persuaded  of  the  great  advantage  of  combina* 
tioQ  and  eiviUty ;  their  enterprises  tended  to  flow  together  and 
assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  national  undertakings. 

This  educating,  scientific,  and  organising  Gennany  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  liberal  Germany  of  1848 ;  it  had  its 
roots  tar  back  in  the  recuperative  effort  after  the  shame  of  tha 
Napobonio  eonqucst.  All  that  was  good,  all  tiiat  waa  great  in 
this  modem  Germany,  she  owed  indeed  to  her  sclioolmaaters. 
But  tl  trig  spirit  was  onl  '  the  two  fact-^irs 

thiit  1  ^  fuian  Empire,      1  r  fiuttor  was  the 

Hohenzollern  monarchy  which  had  survived  Jena,  which  had 
tricked  and  bested  the  revolution  of  1848|  and  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Biamarckf  had  now  clambered  to  the  legal  headship  ol 
all  Gennany  outsi<le  Austria.  Ex(*ept  the  Tsardom,  no  other 
Eluropean  state  had  so  preeerved  the  tradition  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
archy of  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  Prussian.  Thn»ugh  the 
tradition  of  Frederick  the  Great,  MachiaveUi  now  reigned  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  head  of  this  fine  new  modern  state,  therefore,  there 
sat  no  fine  modem  brain  to  guide  it  to  a  world  predominance  tn 
world  service,  but  an  old  spider  lusting  for  power.  Pruadanised 
Qersnany  was  at  once  the  neweet  and  the  most  antiquated  thing  in 
Western  Europe*  She  was  the  beet  and  the  wickedest  state  of  her 
lime. 

The  psychology  of  nations  is  still  but  a  rudimentary  science. 
Piyehcdogiita  have  scarcely  bi^n  to  study  the  citisen  side  of 
the  individual  man.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
subject  that  the  student  of  untverul  history  should  give  some 
thought  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  generationa  of  Germana 
educated  since  the  victories  of  187L  They  were  naturally  in- 
ftated  by  their  sweeping  unqualified  succeoses  in  war,  and  by  their 
rapid  pro(reaB  from  comparative  poverty  to  wealth.  It  would  have 
been  more  than  human  in  them  if  they  had  nut  given  way  lo  i 
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excesses  of  patriotic  vanity.  But  this  reaction  was  deliberately 
seized  upon  and  fostered  and  developed  by  a  S3r8tematic  exploita- 
tion and  control  of  school  and  college,  literature  and  press,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty.  A  teacher,  a  professor, 
who  did  not  teach  and  preach,  in  and  out  of  season,  the  racial, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  superiority  of  the  Germans  to 
all  other  peoples,  their  extraordinary  devotion  to  war  and  their 
dynasty,  and  their  inevitable  destiny  imder  that  dynasty  to  lead 
the  world,  was  a  marked  man,  doomed  to  failure  and  obscurity.^ 
Grerman  historical  teaching  became  an  immense  i^nstematic 
falsification  of  the  human  past,  with  a  view  to  the  Hohensollem 
future.  All  other  nations  were  represented  as  incompetent  and 
decadent ;  the  Prussians  were  the  leaders  and  regenerators  of  man- 
kind. The  young  German  read  this  in  his  school-books,  heard 
it  in  church,  foimd  it  in  his  Uterature,  had  it  poured  into  him 
with  passionate  conviction  by  his  professor.  It  was  poured  into 
him  by  all  his  professors ;  Hueffer  {op.  cU.)  says  that  lectures  in 
biology  or  mathematics  would  break  off  from  their  proper  subject 
to  indulge  in  long  passages  of  royalist  patriotic  rant.  Only  minds 
of  extraordinary  toughness  and  originality  could  resist  such  a 
torrent  of  suggestion.  Insensibly  there  was  built  up  in  the  Ger- 
man mind  a  conception  of  Germany  and  its  emperor  as  of  something 
splendid  and  predominant  as  nothing  else  had  ever  been  before, 
a  godlike  nation  in  ''shining  armour"  brandishing  the  ''good  Ger- 
man sword"  in  a  world  of  inferior  —  and  very  badly  disposed 
—  peoples.  We  have  told  our  story  of  Europe ;  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  the  glitter  of  the  German  sword  is  exceptionally 
blinding.  Germania  was  deliberately  intoxicated,  she  was  sys- 
tematically kept  drunk,  with  this  sort  of  patriotic  rhetoric.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  the  Hohenzollem  crimes  that  the  Crown  constantly 
and  persistently  tampered  with  education,  and  particularly  with 
historical  teaching.  No  other  modem  state  has  so  sinned  against 
education.  The  oligarchy  of  the  crowned  republic  of  Great 
Britain  may  have  crippled  and  starved  education,  but  the  Hohen- 
zollem monarchy  cormpted  and  prostituted  it. 

1  See  F.  M.  Hueffer's  able  but  badly  named  book,  When  Blood  is  their  Argument. 
It  gives  an  admirable  account  of  just  how  the  pressure  was  applied  to  the  t«>ft^>*v»£ 
organiiatloa. 
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It  caimot  be  too  clearly  stated,  it  in  the  mo6t  important  fact  in 
the  histor>^  of  the  liiBl  half  oentur>%  that  the  German  people  wae 
methodically  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  of  a  German  world* 
predotmnancTe  ba^ed  on  might,  and  with  the  theory  that  war  was 
a  neoefisary  thing  in  hfe.  The  key  to  German  historical  tea^^hing 
is  to  be  found  in  Count  Moltke's  dictum :  "  Pcrpettial  peace  is  a 
dream,  and  it  is  not  even  a  beautiful  dream.  War  is  an  element 
in  the  order  of  the  world  onlained  by  God/'  (Gladstonei  we  have 
noted,  in  hia  Tor>'  day^  showed  the  same  pious  acquiescence  in 
the  family  rfave-holdiog.)  "Without  war  the  world  would  st^g* 
nate  and  lose  itself  in  materialism/'  And  the  anti-Christian  Ger- 
man philosopher,  Nietzsche,  found  himself  quite  at  one  with  the 
pious  field-marshal,  **  It  is  mere  illusion  and  pretty  sentiment /'  he 
obaervea,  ''to  expect  much  (even  anything  at  all)  from  mankind 
if  it  forgetH  how  to  make  war.  As  yet  no  means  are  known  which 
call  so  much  into  artion  as  a  greiit  war  that  rough  energy  bom  of 
the  camp,  that  deep  impersonality  bom  of  hatred,  that  conscience 
bom  of  murder  and  eold-bloodednesSi  that  fervour  bora  of  effort 
in  the  annihilat  ion  of  the  enemy^  that  proud  indifference  to  kias, 
to  oae*s  own  extatencc,  to  that  of  one's  fellows,  that  earthquake- 
like aoul-iihaking  which  a  people  needs  when  it  is  losing  its  vi- 
taUty/'» 

This  sort  of  tenehing,  which  pervaded  the  Gemian  Empire  from 
end  lo  end,  was  bound  to  be  noted  abroad ^  bound  to  alarm  every 
other  power  and  pef>ple  in  the  world,  bound  to  provoke  an  anti* 
German  cx>nfederation ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  parade  of 
military,  and  presently  of  naval  preparation,  that  tjireateiied 
FranoOf  Rimiap  and  Britain  aUkc.  It  affected  the  thougfata,  the 
mannem,  and  morals  of  the  entire  German  people  ^  for  they  aro 
a  plastic  people^  and  not  refraotory  under  instruction  like  the  Iririi 
and  EngUali.  After  1871,  the  Gemian  abroad  thrust  out  his  chert 
and  raised  his  voice.  He  threw  a  sort  of  trampling  quality  even 
into  the  operations  of  commerce.  His  machinery  came  cm  the 
markets  of  the  world,  his  shipping  t4x>k  the  seas  with  a  aplaab  of 
patriotic  ehaUeng^  His  very  meritis  he  uaed  aa  a  meaiie  of  offence. 
(And  probably  moat  other  peoples,  if  they  had  had  the  same  exp^ 
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lieiioes  and  tmdergoiie  the  same  training,  would  have  behaved  in  a 
aunilar  n»nn^O 

By  one  of  those  accidents  in  history  that  personify  and  predpi- 
late  oatastropbes^  the  ruler  of  Germany,  the  emperor  William  II, 
wibo(&d  the  new  education  of  his  people  and  the  HohenzoUem 
tnditMMi  m  tibe  eompletest  form.    He  came  to  the  tlirone  in 

1888  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine;  his  father,  Frederick 
III,  had  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, William  I,  in  the 
March,  to  die  in  the  June  of 
that  year.  William  11  was 
the  grandson  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria on  his  mother's  side, 
but  his  temperament  showed 
no  traces  of  the  liberal  Ger- 
man tradition  that  distin- 
guished the  Saxe-CoBuig- 
Gotha  family.  His  head  was 
full  of  the  frothy  stuff  of  the 
new  imperialism.  He  sig- 
nalized his  accession  by  an 
address  to  his  army  and 
navy;  his  address  to  his 
people  followed  three  days 
later.  A  high  note  of  con- 
tempt for  democracy  was 
soimded:  ''The  soldier  and 
the  army,  not  parliamentary 
M^)oriti«§»  have  welded  together  the  German  Empire.  My  trust 
in  pbood  in  the  army."  So  the  patient  work  of  the  German 
^^jhuohuaHtem  was  disowned,  and  the  Hohenzollem  declared  him- 
«^  triumphant. 

'i1)iA>  m»\t  exploit  of  the  young  monarch  was  to  quarrel  with  the 
v4Ui.^haac0Uor,  Biifunarck,  who  had  made  the  new  German  Eknpire, 
IM4U  U>  duttuisd  him  (1890).  There  were  no  profound  differences  of 
vii^Huiua  between  them,  but,  as  Bismarck  said,  the  Emperor  intended 
^i  tH>  Uui  own  chancellor. 


TKe  Empmnr  W^UiamU. 
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These  were  the  opening  actfi  of  an  active  and  aggressive  career* 
This  WiUiara  II  meant  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  a  louder  noise 
than  any  other  monarch  had  ever  made.  The  whole  of  Europe 
was  soon  familiar  with  the  figure  of  the  new  monarch,  invariably  in 
military  uniform  of  the  most  ghttering  sort,  staring  valiantly, 
fiercely  moustached,  and  with  a  withered  left  arm  ingeniously 
minimised.  He  affected  silver  shining  breastplates  and  long 
white  cloaks.  A  great  restlessness  was  manifest.  It  was  clear 
conceived  himself  destined  for  great  things,  but  for  a  time  it 
yas  not  manifest  what  particular  great  things  these  were.  There 
ras  DO  oracle  at  Delphi  now  to  tell  him  that  be  was  destined  to 
troy  a  great  empire. 

The  note  of  theatricality  al>out  him  and  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck 
led  many  of  his  subjects,  but  they  were  presentjy  reassured 
|>y  the  idi^  that  he  was  using  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace 
ad  to  consolidate  Gennany.  lie  truvelliHl  luuch,  to  Ix)ndony 
rieana,  Rome  —  where  he  had  private  eon verssat ions  with  the 
Poqe  —  to  Athens,  where  his  sister  married  the  king  in  ISSd,  and 
ipOOStaDtinople.  He  was  tbe  first  Christian  sovereign  to  be  a 
fiultan's  guest.  He  also  went  to  Palestine.  A  special  gate  was 
knocked  tlirough  the  ancient  wall  of  Jerusalem  so  that  he  could 
rul^  into  that  place ;  it  was  Ixmeath  his  dignity  to  walk  in.  He 
adueed  the  Sultan  to  commence  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
Lrmy  upon  German  lines  and  under  German  oflScers.  In  1895 
lie  announced  that  Germany  was  a  '* world  power/'  and  tiiat  ''the 
Uurc  of  Gcniiany  lay  upon  the  water"  —  regardless  of  the  fact 
It  the  British  considered  that  they  were  there  already  —  and 
began  to  interest  himself  nmiv!  and  more  in  the  building  up  of  a 
',  navy.  He  also  took  German  art  and  Uterature  under  his  care ; 
be  used  his  influeuce  to  n?taiu  the  distinctive  and  blinding  German 
blackletter  against  the  Roman  type  used  by  the  rest  of  weetem 
irope,  aiid  he  supported  the  Pan-German  movement,  which 
1  the  Dutch,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Flemish  Belgians  and  the 
Swiss  as  members  of  a  great  Qonnan  brotberhcjod  —  as 
fact  good  assimilable  stuff  for  a  hungry  young  empire  whicli 
3t  to  grow.  All  other  mooardis  in  Europe  paled  before  him* 
Ho  used  the  general  hostility  against  Britain  aroused  throughout 
I  by  the  war  against  the  Boer  Republics  to  pi^eoi  forward  hia 
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schemes  for  a  great  navy,  and  this,  together  with  the  rapid  and  dial- 
lenging  extension  of  the  German  colonial  empire  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  alarmed  and  irritated  the  Britidi  extremely.  British 
liberal  opinion  in  particular  found  itself  under  the  exasperating 
necessity  of  supporting  an  ever-increasing  British  Navy.  ''I 
will  not  rest/'  he  said,  ''until  I  have  brought  my  navy  to  the  same 
height  at  which  my  army  stands/'  The  most  peace-loving  of  the 
islanders  could  not  ignore  that  threat. 

In  1800  he  had  acquired  the  small  island  of  Heligoland  from 
Britain.    This  he  made  into  a  great  naval  fortress. 

As  his  navy  grew,  his  enterprise  increased.  He  proclaimed 
the  Grermans  "the  salt  of  the  earth."  They  must  not  "weaiy  in 
the  work  of  civilisation;  Germany,  like  the  spirit  of  Imperial 
Rome,  must  expand  and  impose  itself."  This  he  said  on  Polish 
soil,  in  support  of  the  steady  efforts  the  Germans  were  m<Llring 
to  suppress  the  Polish  language  and  culture,  and  to  Germanise 
their  share  of  Poland.  God  he  described  as  his  "Divine  Ally." 
In  the  old  absolutisms  the  monarch  was  either  God  himself  or  the 
adopted  agent  of  God ;  the  Kaiser  took  God  for  his  trusty  hench- 
man. "Our  old  God,"  he  said  affectionately.  When  the  Ger- 
mans seized  Eiau-Chau,  he  spoke  of  the  German  "mailed  fist." 
When  he  backed  Austria  against  Russia,  he  talked  of  Germany  in 
her  "shining  armour." 

The  disasters  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  in  1905  released  the  spirit  of 
German  imperialism  to  bolder  aggressions.  The  fear  of  a  joint 
attack  from  France  and  Russia  seemed  lifting.  The  emperor  made 
a  kind  of  regal  progress  through  the  Holy  Land,  landed  at  Tangier 
to  assure  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  of  his  support  against  the  French, 
and  inflicted  upon  France  the  crowning  indignity  of  compelling 
her  by  a  threat  of  war  to  dismiss  Delcass6,  her  foreign  minister. 
He  drew  tighter  the  links  between  Austria  and  Germany,  and  in 
1908,  Austria,  with  his  support,  defied  the  rest  of  Europe  by  annex- 
ing from  the  Tiu'k  the  Yugo-SIav  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. So  by  his  naval  challenge  to  Britain  and  these  aggres- 
sions upon  France  and  the  Slavs  he  forced  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  into  a  defensive  imderstanding  against  him.  The  Bosnian 
annexation  had  the  further  effect  of  estranging  Italy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  his  ally. 
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Such  waB  the  personality  that  the  evil  fate  of  Germany  flit 
cwrw  her  to  stLraulate,  organise^  aod  render  intolerable  to  the  iwl 
of  the  world  the  natural  pride  and  self-assertion  of  a  great  people 
who  had  at  last,  after  long  centuries  of  division  and  weakness^ 
escaped  from  a  jungle  of  princes  to  unity  and  the  world'n  respect. 
It  waa  natural  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  leaders  of  thb 
new  Germany  who  were  now  getting  rich,  the  financiers  intent 
upon  overeeaa  eatploita,  the  officiala  and  the  vulgar^  should  6nd  thi» 
tender  very  much  to  their  liisie.  Many  Germans  who  thought 
him  nush  or  tawdry  in  their  secret  hearta,  supported  him  pubUcly 
beoMlfie  he  ha*l  so  taking  an  air  of  success,  Hoch  der  Kttiserf 
Yet  Germany  did  not  yield  itself  without  a  struggle  to  the  strong- 
wing  tide  of  imtx'riali^m.  Important  elements  in  German  life 
strug^ted  against  this  swaggering  new  aut^icracy.  The  old  Gemian 
nationft,  and  fiiirticularly  tlic  Bavarians,  refusetl  t^j  Ix*  ^walloweil  up 
in  Pruflsianism*  And  with  the  spreatl  of  education  and  the  rapid 
industrialt74»tion  of  GiTmany,  organixetl  laliour  develaped  ita 
idnm  and  a  steady  antagonism  to  the  military  and  patriotic  clatter- 
ing of  itii  niler*  A  new  political  party  was  growing  up  in  the  state, 
the  Social  EJemocrats,  professing  the  doctrines  of  Marx*  In  the 
teeA  of  the  utmost  opposition  from  the  official  and  clerical  organ- 
isalioiiAp  and  of  violently  repressive  laws  against  ita  propaganda 
umI  i^punst  com biriat ions,  this  party  grew.  The  Kaiiier  denounced 
it  again  and  again ;  its  leaders  were  sent  to  prison  or  driven  abn^d. 
Still  it  gn*w.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  it  polled  not  lialf  a 
miUion  votes ;  in  1907  it  polled  over  three  million.  Ho  attempted 
to  ooncede  many  things,  old  age  and  sickness  insurance,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  condescending  gift,  things  which  it  churned  for  the 
worker!!  as  their  right.  His  conversion  to  nooialisni  wan  notedi 
liut  it  gained  no  converts  to  imperialism.  His  naval  ambitions 
were  aUy  and  bitterly  <li*nounce<J ;  the  cokmial  adventuri^  of  the 
new  Oemiaii  capitalists  wen*  incessantly  attacked  by  this  party 
of  the  eominon  ae&se  of  the  common  man.  But  t^  the  army,  the 
Social  Demoorata  aeocirded  a  moderate  support,  because,  much  as 
they  deieitod  ttnir  home-grown  autocrat,  they  hated  and  dreaded 
the  barbaric  and  retrogrewi^  autoeraisy  of  Huaaia  on  theur 
iaiilerQ  f roDlier  more. 
The  danger  plauily  before  Gemuaiy  wii  that  tliifl  iwanering 
2i 
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imperialism  would  compel  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  into  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  her,  an  offensivendefensiye.  The  Kaiser 
wavered  between  a  stiff  attitude  towards  Britain  and  dumi^ 
attempts  to  propitiate  her,  while  his  fleet  grew  and  while  he  pre- 
pared for  a  preliminary  struggle  with  Russia  and  France.  When 
in  1913  the  British  government  proposed  a  cessation  on  either  hand 
of  naval  construction  for  a  year,  it  was  refused.  The  Kaiser  was 
aflUcted  with  a  son  and  heir  more  HohensoUem,  more  imperial- 
istic, more  Pan-Germanic  than  his  father.  He  had  been  nurtured 
upon  imperialist  propaganda.  His  toys  had  been  soldiers  and 
guns.  He  snatched  at  a  premature  popularity  by  outdoing  his 
father's  patriotic  and  aggressive  attitudes.  His  father,  it  was  felt, 
was  growing  middle-aged  and  over-carefuL  The  Crown  Prince 
renewed  him.  Germany  had  never  been  so  strong,  never  90  ready 
for  a  new  great  adventure  and  another  harvest  of  victories.  The 
Russians,  he  was  instructed,  were  decayed,  the  French  degenerate, 
the  British  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  This  young  Crown  Prince 
was  but  a  sample  of  the  abounding  upper-class  youth  of  Germany 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  They  had  all  drunken  from  the  same. cup. 
Their  professors  and  teachers,  their  speakers  and  leaders,  (their 
mothers  and  sweethearts,  had  been  preparing  them  for  the  great 
occasion  that  was  now  very  nearly  at  hand.  They  were  fifll  of 
the  tremulous  sense  of  imminent  conflict,  of  a  trumpet  caiH  to 
stupendous  achievements,  of  victory  over  mankind  abroad, 
triumph  over  the  recalcitrant  workers  at  home.  The  coimtry 
was  taut  and  excited  like  an  athletic  competitor  at  the  end  of  his 
training. 

§3 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  armed  peace  Germany  was  making 
the  pace  and  setting  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  new  doctrines  of  aggressive  imperialism  was  par- 
ticularly strong  upon  the  British  mind,  which  was  ill-equipped  to 
resist  a  strong  intellectual  thrust  from  abroad.  The  educational 
impulse  the  Prince  Consort  had  given  had  died  away  after  his 
death;  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  hindered 
in  their  task  of  effective  revision  of  upper-class  education  by  the 
fears  and  prejudices  the  so-called  "  conflict  of  science  and  religion  *' 
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had  roused  id  the  elergy  who  domitiated  them  through  G)tivoo^ 
iiofi;  popular  education  was  crippled  by  religious  equabblingp 
by  the  extreme  parsimony  of  the  public  authoritieH,  by  the  desire 
of  employers  for  child  labour,  and  by  individualistic  abjection  to 
"eduttttting  other  people's  children.*'  The  old  tradition  of  the 
English,  the  tradition  of  plain  statement,  legality,  fair  play,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  republican  freedom  had  faded  considerably 
during  the  stresses  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars ;  romanticism^  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  gre^i  novelist,  was  the  chief  promoter,  had 
infected  the  national  imagination  with  a  craving  for  the  florid  and 
picttiresque,  "Mr,  Briggs,"  the  comic  Englishman  of  Punch 
B  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  getting  himself  into  highland  coetume  and 
ataUdng  deer,  was  fairly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
movement.  It  presently  dawned  upon  Mr.  Briggi  aa  a  richly 
coloured  and  creditable  fact  he  had  hitherto  not  obeerved,  that  the 
sun  never  aet  on  his  dominions.  The  country  which  had  once 
puiOivB  and  Warren  Hastings  on  trial  for  their  unrighteous  treat* 
ment  of  Indians,  was  now  persuaded  to  regard  them  as  entirely 
ehivalrous  and  devoted  figures.  They  were  **  empire  builders/* 
Under  the  spell  of  Disraeli's  Oriental  imagination,  which  had  made 
Qoeen  Victoria  an  'impress/'  the  Englishman  turned  readily 
enotigh  towards  the  vague  exaltations  of  modem  imperialism. 

Tile  perverted  ethnology  and  distorted  history  which  was  per- 
suading the  mixed  Slavic,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic  Gennans  that 
they  were  a  wonderful  race  apart,  was  imitated  by  English  writara 
who  began  to  exalt  a  new  ethnological  invention,  the  ''Anglo- 
Saxon/'  This  remarkable  oompound  waa  presented  as  the  eulmina* 
Uon  of  humanity,  the  crown  and  reward  of  the  accumulated  effort 
of  Oraak  and  Roman,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Jew,  Mongol,  and  such- 
like bwly  precumors  of  tta  white  splendour.  The  aensetaM  legend 
of  German  superiority  did  much  to  exacerbate  Um  iiritetions  of 
tha  Mca  in  Poiien  and  the  French  in  Ix>rraine.  Tfce  even  more 
ridiculous  legend  of  the  superior  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  merely  in- 
crea4«e  the  irritations  of  English  nile  in  Ireland,  but  it  lowered 
the  tone  of  British  dealings  with  "subject**  pec^leii  tlirougliout 
tiie  entire  world.  For  the  teeoaticMi  of  respect  and  the  cultivation 
of  ^'iuperior"  idaaa  are  the  ffwiitinn  of  civility  and  justice.  In 
tilt  Mriy  dijrt  of  British  rute  io  Iodi»t  Britiab  oOoials  went  out 
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modestly  as  to  a  wonderful  country  to  learn  and  live ;  now  th^ 
went  out  absurdly,  as  samples  of  a  wonderful  people,  as  lights  to 
a  great  darkness,  to  profit  and  prevail. 

The  imitation  of  German  patriotic  misconceptions  did  not  end 
with  this  "An^o-Saxon''  fabrication.  The  clever  young  men  at 
the  British  universities  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  bored  by  the 
flatness  and  insincerities  of  domestic  poUtics,  were  moved  to  imita- 
tion and  rivalry  by  this  new  teaching  of  an  arrogant,  subtle,  and 
forceful  nationalist  imperialism,  this  combination  of  Machiavelli 
and  Attila,  which  was  being  imposed  upon  the  thought  and  activi- 
ties of  yoimg  Germany.  Britain,  too,  they  thought,  must  have  her 
shining  armour  and  wave  her  good  sword.  The  new  British  im- 
perialism found  its  poet  in  Mr.  Kipling  and  its  practical  support 
in  a  number  of  financial  and  business  interests  whose  way  to  monop- 
olies and  exploitations  was  lighted  by  its  glow.  These  Prussian* 
izing  Englidbmen  carried  their  imitation  of  Germany  to  the  most 
extraordinary  lengths.  Central  Europe  is  one  continuous  economic 
system,  best  worked  as  one ;  and  the  new  Germany  had  achieved 
a  great  customs  imion,  a  2k>llverein  of  all  its  constituents.  It  be- 
came naturally  one  compact  system,  like  a  clenched  fist.  T^e 
British  Empire  sprawled  Uke  an  open  hand  throughout  the  world, 
its  members  different  in  nature,  need,  and  relationship,  with  no 
common  interest  except  the  common  guarantee  of  safety.  But  the 
new  Imperialists  were  blind  to  that  difference.  If  new  Germany 
had  a  ZoUverein,  then  the  British  Empire  must  be  in  the  fashion ; 
and  the  natural  development  of  its  various  elements  must  be  ham- 
pered everywhere  by  "imperial  preferences''  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

Yet  the  imperialist  movement  in  Great  Britain  never  had  the 
authority  nor  the  unanimity  it  had  in  Germany.  It  was  not  a  natural 
product  of  any  of  the  three  united  but  diverse  British  peoples. 
It  was  not  congenial  to  them.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  successors, 
Edward  VII  and  George  V,  were  indisposed,  either  by  temperament 
or  tradition,  to  wear  "shining  armour,"  shake  "mailed  fists,"  and 
flourish  "good  swords''  in  the  HohenzoUem  fashion.  They  had 
the  wisdom  to  refrain  from  any  overt  meddling  with  public  ideas. 
And  this  "British"  imperialist  movement  had  from  the  first 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  large  niunber  of  English,  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  writers  who  refused  to  recognize  this  new  "British" 
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itioDality  or  to  accept  the  theory'  tlmt  they  were  those  "Aiiglo- 
supenuen.  And  many  great  intereata  in  Britain,  and 
notably  the  shipping  interest,  had  been  built  up  upon  fn*e  trade, 
ad  regarded  the  fiscal  proposals  of  the  new  imperialiiita,  and  the 
new  financial  and  mercantile  adventurers  with  whom  they  were 
^ted,  with  a  ju^itifiable  suspicion.  On  the  other  band»  theae 
ran  like  wildfire  through  the  militar>'  claaa,  thioogb  Indian 
Scialdom  and  the  like*  Hitherto  there  had  always  been  ionie« 
Pthing  apologetic  about  the  army  man  in  England.  He  was  not  na- 
tive to  that  8oil*  Here  was  a  movement  that  promised  to  make 
him  an  splendidly  important  as  his  Prussian  brother  in  anna.  Anil 
^ihe  imperialist  idea  also  found  support  in  the  eheap  populur  pre^^ 
it  was  now  coining  into  existence  to  eater  for  the  new  stratum 
readers  created  by  elementary  education.  This  pren  want49d 
1,  bright^  simple  ideas  adaptcKl  to  the  needs  of  readers  who  had 
Jy  begun  tu  think. 
In  spite  of  such  suppc^i,  and  its  strong  appeal  to  national 
Kranity,  Britbh  imperialism  never  satunited  the  mass  of  the  British 
:iples.  The  English  are  not  a  mentally  docile  people,  and  the 
ftoisy  and  rather  forced  enthusiasm  for  imperiHitsm  and  higher  tariffs 
^  the  old  Tory  Party,  the  army  class,  the  country  clergy,  the  mu- 
the  assimilated  aliens,  the  vulgar  rich,  and  the  new  large 
^  incsliDed  the  comiiiOEier  sort,  and  particularly  organised 
lLl>our,  to  a  suspicious  attitude.  If  the  continually  irritated  sore 
the  Majuba  defeat  permitted  the  country'  to  lie  rushed  into  the 
toilsome^  and  costly  conquest  of  the  BmT  n^puhlics  in 
th  Africa,  l]ie  strain  of  that  adventure  produced  a  sufficient 
towards  deeency  and  justice  to  reinstate  the  Liberal  Party 
r,  and  to  undo  the  worst  of  that  mischief  by  the  creation 
^a  South  African  confedt*mtion.  Considerable  advatices  contin* 
I  to  be  made  in  pi^pular  oducationt  and  in  the  recovery  of  public 
and  the  general  wealtii  frooi  the  posssspiop  of  the  few. 
in  tliese  years  of  the  armed  peace,  the  three  British  people 
I  veiy  iMftr  to  a  settlemeot,  on  fairly  just  and  reasonable  linee, 
'  tbsir  limg<«taD(fiiig  mtsoDdentaiidiQg  with  Ireland.  The  great 
r,  unluckily  for  tlM&,  overlook  them  in  tlie  very  crisis  of  this 


like  Japan,  Irelaod  hm  figured  but  btile  tn  ihkOuiHm  of  BU^tm^^ 


ft*    r.jci.l    '•'J'-/^. '-:/--      -Arr*      ■     \\y    'z^sTl 

'^r^  --^»<^«  Jr^-^-jr  •yr.r.it::!*  'S'ui«.  lOfi  ZacaiaiL     Tit  .stiiZii 


il.UjrT'/,  Ifyiou^r,  tout  '".^^x.  b  trlvL  iZki  i^JObri:  yii^z.i.'^    vrii  i 

//.*.'.».  if,'i  KMrji>.h  i.'i  vijvy^*  pia-r.?  of  *.i.r  X  n:*^.  Trzd.  "^ 
hfi/J.^.h  w<:r<-  r:*Af J. ?'•?-*•.    'l,fi*:7*i:.^:*i^.  ^xi:<-r'r.^:^i  by  i  dif  ertr.-re  c£ 

i>j<'y  h;i/l  t,},/:  *ifjnhutSkn*'!i  'JL-.like  for  and  disbelief  in  priests :  :iie 
rimn-.  'A  ]',tiy\\^\iu it'll  i/j  rhr;  Kurop^iran  Reformation  was  a  leading 
ofM'  'Ihir  ln>rh  foufi^J  th*;  prirrst  congenial,  and  resisted  the  Ref- 
of  rrifLf.i<;ri  ol/fttjjiiit.irly  &n<i  Utterly. 

'I  h«'  ImikIj^Ii  rul*;  in  fnrland  harj  Vjeen  from  the  first  an  intermit- 
U'ui  ri  vil  war  *Jij«r  to  th<?  cliii'.h  of  lan^pjages  and  the  different  laws  of 
lanil  U'UMW  M\i\  i/ihf?ritarjr'f;  of  the  two  peoples.  It  was  further 
vu\\n\U:rM\  ti\  Mir-  ll^?fr>nnaijon  by  this  religious  incompatibility-. 
'Ilm  ri'lu^llioriM,  riiaHWirreH,  and  Hubjugations  of  the  imhappy  island 
cliiririK  Ihif  n-ignn  of  KIizalx;th  and  James  I  we  cannot  tell  of  here; 
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but  under  James  came  a  new  discord  with  the  cotifiscaiion  of  large 
areas  of  Ulster  and  their  settlement  with  Presbyterian  Scotch 
ooloiiiiU.  They  formed  a  Protestant  community  in  necessajy 
permanent  conflict  with  the  Catholic  remainder  of  Ireland* 

In  the  political  conflicts  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  the 
Commonwealt  and  of  Jame-s  11  and  William  and  Maryp  the  two 


MJUL, 


IRELAND 


in  English  affairs  found  sympathiserB  and  aUies  in  the  Irish 
parties.  There  is  a  saying  in  Ireland  that  England's  misfortune 
is  Ifttlaiid's  epportunity,  and  the  English  civil  titnible  that  led  to 
ibe  exeeutioQ  of  Stiafford  enabled  the  Irish  Catholics  ia  perpetrate 
a  bamaaoM  maasacre  of  the  En^h  in  Ireland  (1541)  —^  a  very 
cruel  and  barbaric  massacre  in  wbicb  neither  wotncn  nor  littto 
childran  were  spared.  Later  on  Cromwell  was  to  ai^enge  that 
massacre  by  giving  no  quarter  to  a^y  men  aeUiaUy  found  under 
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arms,  a  severity  remembered  by  the  Irish  Catholics  with  extrava- 
gant bitterness.  Between  1689  and  1691  Ireland  was  again  tom 
by  civil  war.  James  II  sought  the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholies 
against  William  III,  and  his  adherents  were  badly  beaten  at  the 
battles  of  the  Boyne  (1690)  and  Aughrim  (1691). 

There  was  a  settlement,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  a  disputed  set- 
tlement in  which  the  English  Government  promised  much  in  the 
way  of  tolerance  for  Catholics  and  the  like,  and  failed  to  keep  its 
promises.  Limerick  is  still  a  cardinal  memory  in  the  long  story 
of  Irish  embitterment.  Comparatively  few  English  people  have 
even  heard  of  this  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  in  Ireland  it  rankles  to  this 
day. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  century  of  accumulating  grievance. 
English  commercial  jealousy  put  heavy  restraints  upon  Irish  trade, 
and  the  development  of  a  wool  industry  was  destroyed  in  the  south 
and  west.  The  Ulster  Protestants  were  treated  Uttle  better  than 
the  CathoUcs  in  these  matters,  and  they  were  the  chief  of  the  rebels. 
There  was  more  agrarian  revolt  in  the  north  than  in  the  south; 
the  Steel  Boys,  and  later  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  were  Ulster  ter- 
rorists. There  was  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  a  Protes- 
tant parliament,  even  more  limited  and  corrupt  than  the  contctn- 
porary  British  Parliament;  there  was  a  considerable  civilization 
in  and  about  Dublin,  and  much  literary  and  scientific  activity, 
conducted  in  English  and  centring  upon  the  Protestant  university 
of  Trinity  College.  This  was  the  Ireland  of  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  Berkeley,  and  Boyle.  It  was  essentially  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  culture.  The  Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish  language  were 
outcast  and  persecuted  things  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  from  this  Ireland  of  the  darkness  that  the  recalcitrant 
Ireland  of  the  twentieth  century  arose.  The  Irish  Parliament,  its 
fine  literature,  its  science,  all  its  culture,  gravitated  naturally  enough 
to  London,  because  they  were  inseparably  a  part  of  that  world. 
The  more  prosperous  landlords  went  to  England  to  Uve,  and  had 
their  children  educated  there.  The  increasing  facilities  of  com- 
munication enhanced  this  tendency  and  depleted  Dublin.  The 
Act  of  Union  (January  1st,  1801)  was  the  natural  coalescence  of 
two  entirely  kindred  systems,  of  the  Anglo-Irish  ParUament  with 
the  British  Parliament,  both  oligarchic,  both  poUtically  corrupt  in 
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the  fliiBe  fnbiafi.    There  was  a  vigoroiis  oppoeitioD  on  the  pari, 

(liot  so  much  or  the  onter  IriBh  as  of  Prot^tanta  settled  in  Iretand, 

a  futile  iij.Harrf»ction  under  Robert  Emmet  in  1803.     Dublin, 

F^hicb  haii  U^o  a  fine  Anglo-Iriab  city  in  the  middle  eiglitecnth 

century,  was  graduaUy  deserted  by  its  intellectuaJ  and  political 

le,  and  invaded  by  the  outer  Irtish  of  In^land*     It**  fashionable  Ufe 

'became  more  and  more  official,  cpotring  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

in  Dublin  Castlo ;  its  chief  social  occasion  is  now  a  horse  show. 

.But  while  the  Irfbnd  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith  waj^  part  and  lot 

with  tht'  EngLind  of  Fopr»,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

while  there  has  never  been  and  is  not  now  any  nml  definable  differ- 

.cnce  er-T'ept  one  of  ^':  nv  between  the  **g<>vcming  class^'  in 

[Ireland  and  in  Britain  sh  underworld  and  the  English  under- 

[  world  wex«  ecsentially  dissimilar*    The  upward  struggle  of  the 

I'     "  '  racy^'  to  educaiionf  to  poUUcal  reeognition,  had 

rpart.    Britain  was  producing  a  great  industrial 

[population,  Protestant  or  soepiical ;  she  had  agricultural  labourers 

i,  but  no  p<*asantf^,    Irelaod  had  booome  a  land  of  pcaisants, 

iy  ignorant  and  helplessly  priest-ridden.    Their  cultivation 

ited  more  and  more  in  to  a  growing  of  potatoes  and  a  feeding 

The  people  married  and  bred ;  except  for  the  consumption 

iwUdcy  when  it  could  lie  gr>t,  and  a  little  fighting,  family  life 

their  only  amusement.    This  was  the  dii^ect  result  of  ortli<K 

lOatholic  tea<*hirig ;  th<^  priests  were  all-powerful  with  the  people 

tliey  taught  them    nothing;    not  even   waahing  or  drain- 

t ;  they  forbade  them  te  seek  any  Protestant  learning,  they  al- 

their  agricultii    '  to  sink  to  mere  potato-growingp 

tbey  preyed  up<>r  ,         ty.    Here  are  the  appalling  con- 

The  population  of  Ireland 

in  1785  was  3345,033, 
in  1803  was  &,S»^M, 
in  1845  was  8|3&5,0Slt 
iriuch  date  the  weary  pot;<'  way  under  tie  eier^titwilng 

and  there  was  a  frr  famine.    Many  died^  roanur 

[wntgrated,  especially  to  the  United  Btates ;  an  outflow  of  emigra* 
that  made  Ireland  for  a  tinMi  a  land  of  old  people  and 


Now  beoaueo  o(  the  Union  of  the  Plartiaments,  the  enfranchise- 
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ment  of  the  Engilish  and  Irish  pcqiulations  went  on  simultaneouaty. 
Catholic  enfranchisement  in  England  meant  Catholic  enfranchise- 
ment in  Ireland.  The  British  got  votes  because  th^  wanted  them ; 
the  Irish  commonalty  got  votes  because  the  English  did  Ireland 
was  over-represented  in  the  Union  Parliament,  because  original^ 
Irish  seats  had  been  easier  for  the  governing  class  to  manqmlate 
than  English ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  this  Irish  and  Cathdiic 
Ireland,  which  had  never  before  had  any  political  instrument  at 
all,  and  which  had  never  sought  a  political  instrument,  found  itself 
with  the  power  to  thrust  a  solid  body  of  members  into  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain.  After  the  general  election  of  1874,  the 
newly  enfranchised  '*  democracy  "  of  Britain  found  itself  confronted 
by  a  strange  and  perplexing  Irish  ''democracy,"  different  in  its 
religion,  its  traditions,  and  its  needs,  telling  a  tale  of  wrongs,  of 
which  the  common  English  had  never  heard,  damoiuring  pasaon- 
ately  for  separation  which  they  could  not  understand  and  which 
impressed  them  chiefly  as  being  needlessly  unfriendly.  The  nar 
tiomd  egotism  of  the  Irish  is  intense;  their  circumstances  have 
made  it  intense ;  they  were  incapable  of  considering  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England;  the  new  Irish  party  came  into  the  British 
Parliament  to  obstruct  and  disorder  English  business  until  Ireland 
became  free,  and  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  Ekiglii^. 
This  spirit  was  only  too  welcome  to  the  oligarchy  which  still  ruled 
the  British  Empire ;  they  allied  themselves  with  the  "loyal"  Prot- 
estants in  the  north  of  Ireland  —  loyal  that  is  to  the  Imperial 
Government  because  of  their  dread  of  a  Catholic  predominance  in 
Ireland  —  and  they  watched  and  assisted  the  gradual  exasperation 
of  the  British  common  people  by  this  indiscriminate  hostility  of 
the  common  people  of  Ireland. 

The  story  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  Britain  for  the  last  half- 
century  is  one  that  reflects  the  utmost  discredit  upon  the  govern- 
ing class  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  is  not  one  of  which  the 
English  commons  need  be  ashamed.  Again  and  again  they  have 
given  evidences  of  goodwill.  British  legislation  in  relation  to 
Ireland  for  nearly  half  a  century  shows  a  series  of  clmnsy  attempts 
on  the  part  of  liberal  England,  made  in  the  face  of  a  strenuous  op- 
position from  the  Conservative  Party  and  the  Ulster  Irish,  to 
satisfy  Irish  complaints  and  get  to  a  footing  of  fellowship.    In 
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1886  Oladertonep  in  pufBuit  of  his  idea  of  natioruility,  brought  politi- 
cal dif^taster  upon  hiniBeU  by  introducing  the  first  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  a  genuLDe  attempt  to  give  over  Irwh  affairs  for  ihefirM  time  in 
huUmy  to  the  Iri»h  people.  In  many  rcepects  it  was  a  faulty  and 
dangerous  proposal,  and  it  provided  no  flsiiisfactory  sAurauc^  to 
the  ProtoHtant  Irish,  and  csjpocially  the  Ulster  Prote^^t^int^.  of  pro- 
laetion  againnt  po««ible  injurieH  from  the  priest-ridden  illiterates 
ii  the  south.  ThiJi  may  have  lKH»n  a  fancitxl  danger,  but  these 
few  fthould  have  been  reapected.  The  bill  broke  the  Liberal 
Pwiy  aifunder ;  and  a  coiJition  govermiient,  the  Uniom»t  Govern- 
ment, replaced  that  of  Mr,  Gla^lstone. 

This  digrefifiion  into  the  history  of  Ireland  now  comes  up  to  the 
time  of  infectious  imperialism  in  Europe.  The  Fnioni«t  Govern- 
ment which  ousted  Mr*  Gladstone  had  a  predominantly  Tory  ele- 
ment, and  was  in  spirit  **imp<*riali4*t"  as  no  previous  British  Oov- 
emment  had  been.  The  British  political  history'  of  the  subsequent 
years  is  largely  a  history  of  the  conflict  of  the  new  imp«*riali.<ira, 
through  which  an  arrogant  "British**  nationalism  sought  to  over- 
ride the  rest  of  the  empire  against  the  tem[)eramental  liberalism 
moA  roaaoiiablfnieBs  of  the  English,  which  tended  to  develop  the 
empire  into  a  confederation  of  free  and  willing  allies.  Naturally 
the  ''British*'  imperialists  wanted  a  subjugated  Irish;  naturally 
the  English  liberals  wanted  a  free,  participating  Irish.  In  1892 
Gladstone  struggled  back  to  powBf  with  a  small  Home  Rule  major- 
ity ;  and  in  1893  his  second  Home  Rule  BiU  pawed  the  Commons, 
and  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1895 
that  an  imperialist  government  took  office.  The  party  which  stis- 
taio^d  it  was  caUed  not  Imperialist,  but  "  Unionist ''-- an  odd 
name  when  we  ooamder  bow  stoadtly  and  strenuously  it  has  worked 
to  destroy  any  possibility  of  an  Empire  eommonwinil.  Tliese 
Imperialists  remained  in  power  for  ten  years.  We  have  already 
ooted  their  oooqwel  of  South  Africa.  They  were  defeated  in 
1906  in  an  attempt  to  estabUsh  a  tariff  wall  on  the  Teutonic  model. 
The  ensuing  liberal  Govemmeni  then  turned  the  conquered  poutb 
African  Dutch  into  contented  fellow-eubjeets  by  creating  the 
adf-goveming  I>ominion  of  South  Af  rica*  Alter  which  it  rmliarkcKl 
upcm  a  long-impending  struggle  with  the  perwtently  imperialist 
Bouse  of  Lords, 
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This  was  a  very  fundamental  struggle  in  British  affairs.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  honestly  and  wisely  anxious  to  put  this  Irish  affair  upon  a 
new  and  more  hopeful  footing,  and,  if  possible,  to  change  the  vin- 
dictive animosity  of  the  Irish  into  friendship ;  on  the  other  were 
all  the  factors  of  this  new  British  Imperialism  resolved  at  any  cost 
and  in  spite  of  every  electoral  verdict,  legally,  if  possible,  but  if 
not,  illegally,  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  affairs  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  and  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  alike.  It 
was,  under  new  names,  the  age-long  internal  struggle  of  the  English 
commimity ;  that  same  conflict  of  a  free  and  liberalnspirited  com- 
monalty against  powerful  ''big  men"  and  big  adventures  and 
authoritative  persons  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  in  our 
account  of  the  liberation  of  America.  Ireland  was  merely  a  battle- 
ground as  America  had  been.  In  India,  in  Ireland,  in  Ekigland, 
the  governing  class  and  their  associated  adventurers  were  all  of 
one  mind ;  but  the  Irish  people,  thanks  to  their  religious  difference, 
had  little  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  English.  Yet  such  Irish 
statesmen  as  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  transcended  tliis  national  narrowness  for  a  time, 
and  gave  a  generous  response  to  EJnglish  good  intentions.  Slowly 
yet  steadily  the  barrier  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  broken  down, 
and  a  third  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  1912.  Throughout  1913  and  the  early  part 
of  1914  this  bill  was  fought  and  re-fought  through  Parliament.  At 
first  it  gave  Home  Rule  to  all  Ireland;  but  an  Amending  Act, 
excluding  Ulster  on  certain  conditions,  was  promised.  This 
struggle  lasted  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The 
royal  assent  was  given  to  this  bill  after  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war,  and  also  to  a  bill  suspending  the  coming  into  force  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  until  after  the  end  of  the  war.  These  bills  were  put 
upon  the  Statute  Book. 

But  from  the  introduction  of  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  onward 
the  opposition  to  it  had  assimied  a  violent  and  extravagant  form. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  a  Dublin  lawyer  who  had  become  a  member 
of  the  English  Bar,  and  who  had  held  a  legal  position  in  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Gladstone  (before  the  Home  Rule  split)  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent imperialist  government,  was  the  organizer  and  leader  of 
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thia  resifitaoee  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  peoples.  In  spite  of 
his  Dublin  origin,  he  Hct  up  to  be  a  leader  of  the  IHifter  PtDtestanta ; 
and  he  brought  to  the  ctonflict  that  contempt  for  law  which  m  all 
too  cortmjori  a  chnratrti'ibt ic  of  the  successful  barrister,  and  thoee 
gif t«  of  pcrHiBtentf  tU)r|uaUfied,  and  uncompromising  hotstUity  which 
dii^ttn^tiish  a  wrtain  tyjie  of  Irishman.  He  wa8  the  mcwst  **un- 
Englisih"  of  men,  dark,  romantic,  and  violent ;  and  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  struggle  he  tiilked  with  gusto  of  armed  resistance  t>o  this 
freer  reunion  of  the  English  and  Irish  \\^  '  '«  third  I  Ionic  Rule 
Bill  eon tem plat (hL     The  excitrmeni  iu  i  throughout  1913, 

■  A  body  ot  voIunteeiB  waa  organissed  in  Ulster,  arms  were  smuggled 
into  the  country,  and  Sir  Edward  Ciu-son  and  a  rising  Uwycr  named 
F.  E.  Smith,  trapped  up  in  Bemi-militar>*  style>  toured  Ulster,  in- 
ipectisg  Ibeae  volimteera  and  infiaming  local  pasuon.  llie  arms 
erf  iheae  proepeotive  rebels  were  obtained  from  Germany,  and 
variouauttemDcesof  Sir  Edward  Carson's  associates  hiut^*d  at  s»t>- 
port  from  '*a  great  Prot^^tant  monarch/'  The  first  blntKlshcd 
occurred  iit  L«Ji»clrjnilrrry  in  August,  1013,  Contrasted  with  TlntfT, 
the  reert  of  Ireland  Wiis  at  that  time  a  land  of  order  and  decency, 
relying  Ufion  its  great  leader  Redmond  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
tJinqe  Britieh  peoples. 

Now  these  threats  of  civil  war  from  Irehind  were  not  in  them- 
selves an^lhing  very  exceptional  in  the  record  of  that  mihappy 
iilaiid;  what  makes  theui  cxcef>tiofijd  and  ^i.  '-  t  in  the  world's 
hiatoi^  is  the  vehement  support  they  fon:  '»g  the  English 

■  miittary  and  governing  classei*,  and  the  immunity  from  puni^ihrneat 
and  restraint  of  Si  ^  '  ird  Canion  and  bis  friends.  The  virus 
of  reiurtion  which  -  iii  the  success  and  splendour  of  German 

■  unperiali»^m  had  spread  widely,  as  we  have  explained,  thmughout 
the  prevalent  and  pr<^[K>roiis  dssses  in  On  *'  Lin.  A  gencni- 
tion  bad  grown  up  forgetful  of  the  mighty  <  ns  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  ready  to  exchange  the  greatness  of  English  freedom 
for  the  tawdriest  of  imperialisms.  A  fund  of  a  milUon  pounds 
was  raised,  chiefly  in  Bn^nd,  to  support  the  Ulster  Rebellion, 
an  Ulster  Provisional  Gkivenuae&t  was  formed,  prominent  EngUsh 
peopbmimiled  in  the  fray  and  careered  about  Ulster  in  automobiles^ 
jUHirtiDC  in  the  gun*runntiig«  and  ibere  is  evidence  that  a  mimb<sr 
of  British  officers  and  generals  were  prepared  for  a  prammcia- 

2s 
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dbvm  ^beuaitkpKn  of  IidauHir  sever ftieftd^p- 
Tkdk  Irebud  alH>  be^M  in  its  tvm  kx 
ieea"^  ad  to  mifl^  anns.  The 
lliMiadr€<iiiiichkegiiermdieauw'^"*'T*^the] 
of  the  UbUr  fan  imporUlioii,  jcad  in  Jnisr,  1914.  nn  ^xtaapk  to  ran 
gnns  at  flovth,  near  Dllbi^^  kd  to  %^it^  ud  falood^^ 
Dobfinatneta.  The  Britirii  Ues  woe  en  the  rai^e  of  otS  war. 
:  Snefa  in  outline  ia  the  rtory  of  the  imperiafiit  iciulutiuyniy 
movement  in  Great  Britain  op  to  the  eve  of  die  great  war.  For 
fevobtiooary  tUa  movement  of  Sr  Edward  Canon  and  faia  aaBo> 
ciatea  waa.  It  waa  pbinlj  an  attempt  to  aet  aaide  paifiamentary 
guvefument  and  the  riow-grown,  in^erfeet  fibeftiea  of  tfaeBritirii 
peo|4ea,and,withtheaariataneeaf  dieannjytoaDfaatitiite  a  more 
Proawfmiied  type  of  rale,  aeing  the  Iridi  eonflfet  aa  the  point  of 
departure.  It  waa  the  reactionary  effort  of  a  few  aoore  thoonand 
people  to  arreat  the  world  movement  towards  democratie  law  and 
§o(^  juatioe,  strictly  parallel  to  and  doady  sympathetic  with  the 
new  imperialism  of  the  German  junkere  and  rich  men.  But  in  one 
very  important  respect  British  and  German  imperialism  differed. 
In  Germany  it  centred  upon  the  crown ;  its  noisiest,  most  consfMcu- 
ous  advocate  was  the  heir-apparent.  In  Great  Britain  the  king 
stood  aloof.  By  no  sin^e  public  act  did  King  George  V  betray 
the  slightest  approval  of  the  new  movement,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son  and  heir,  has  been  equally  correct. 
In  August,  1914,  the  storm  of  the  great  war  burst  upon  the 
world.  In  September,  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  denouncing  the 
placing  of  the  Home  Rule  BiU  upon  the  Statute  Book.  On  the 
same  day,  Mr.  John  Redmond  was  calling  upon  the  Irish  people 
to  take  their  equal  part  in  the  burthen  and  effort  of  the  war. 
For  a  time  Ireland  played  her  part  in  the  war  side  by  side  with 
England  faithfully  and  well,  until  in  1915  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  a  coahtion,  in  which  this  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
with  the  bloodshed  at  Londonderry  and  Howth  upon  his  head, 
figured  as  Attorney-General  (with  a  salary  of  £7000  and  fees),  to 
be  replaced  presently  by  his  associate  in  the  Ulster  sedition.  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith. 
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GrosBer  insult  was  oever  offered  to  a  friendly  people.    The 

work  of  recoQciliatioD,  begun  by  Gladstone  in  IS86»  and  brought 

00  near  to  completion  in  1914^  was  completely  and  finally  wrecked.* 

In  the  spring  of  1916  Dublin  revolted  unsuece^fully  against 

this  new  government.    The  ringleaders  of  this  insurrection,  many 

of  them  mere  boys,  were  shot  with  a  delil>erate  and  clumsy  stern* 

►1I60S  that,  in  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  Ulster  rebel  leaders, 

I  impressed  all  Ireland  as  atrociously  uojust.    A  traitor,  Sir  Roger 

/Casement,  who  had  been  knighted  for  previous  services  to  the 

empirCp  was  tried  and  executedt  no  doubt  dc^ervediy^  but  his 

prosecutor  was  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  of  the  Ulster  insurrection,  a  shocking 

eonjunctiona     The  Dublin  revolt  had  had  little  support  in  Ireland 

generally,  but  thereafter  the  movement  for  an  independent  republic 

grew  rapidly  to  great  proportaana.     Against  this  strong  emotional 

drive  there  struggled  the  more  moderate  ideas  of  such  Irish  stiites- 

[fllSD  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett»  who  wished  t^  see  Ireland  Ijccomc  a 

*  Dominion,  a  '^crowned  republic"  that  is,  within  the  empire,  on  an 

eqMsd  footing  with  Canada  and  Australia.* 

When  in  December,  1919,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  there  were  no  Irish 
m^mbers^  except  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  hLn  followers,  to  receive 
it.  The  rest  of  Ireland  was  away*  It  refused  to  begin  again  that 
i  old  dreary  round  of  hope  and  disappointment.  Let  the  British 
and  their  pet  Ulstermen  do  as  they  would,  said  the  Iriah«  .  »  . 

§4 

Our  studies  of  modem  imperialism  in  Germany  and  Britain 
bring  out  certain  forces  common  to  the  two  countries,  and  we  shall 
I  find  tbeee  same  forces  at  work  in  variable  degrees  and  with  various 
^modifieations  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  modem  communities 
at  which  we  shall  now  ^ance.  This  modem  im|)erialism  is  not  a 
synthetic  uniting  movement  like  the  older  imperialism ;  it  is  essen- 
tially a  meg(dofnaniac  fMitionalimn,  a  nationalism  made  aggrfssive 
by  prosperity ;  and  always  it  finds  its  strongest  support  in  the  mili- 

^Sl.  Jolm  Erviii»*i  tiowl,  Chanfftng  Wimd*,  it^rm  n  good  ttecouot  of  Um  iii4iiil*t- 

*9m  «b»  vftfioo*  pubUrAdoiu  of  Um  IHili  Domintoo  Lmsimi.  Bt.  HUipbMi'i 
Of«Mk  DiiU&i*  A  food  rftotfit  ftecotiDt  ol  UiA  klM^  Is  Id  bt  fouiul  iu  Lynd'i 
inlmti  a  NoHon  (1919). 
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tary  and  official  castes^  and  in  the  enterprising  and  acquisitive 
strata  of  society^  in  new  money,  that  is,  and  big  business;  its 
chief  critics  in  the  educated  poor,  and  its  chief  opponents  in  the 
peasantry  and  the  labour  masses.  It  accepts  monarchy  where 
it  finds  it,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  monarchist  movement.  It 
does,  however,  need  a  foreign  office  of  the  traditional  t3rpe  for  its 
full  development.  Its  origin,  which  we  have  traced  very  care- 
fully in  this  book  of  our  history,  makes  this  clear.  Modem  impe- 
rialism is  the  natural  development  of  the  Great  Power  S3rstem  which 
arose,  with  the  foreign  office  method  of  policy,  out  of  the  Machia^ 
vellian  monarchies  after  the  break-up  of  Christendom.  It  will 
only  come  to  an  end  when  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  peoples 
through  embassies  and  foreign  offices  is  replaced  by  an  assembly 
of  elected  representatives  in  direct  touch  with  their  peoples. 

French  imperialism  during  the  period  of  the  Armed  Peace  in 
Europe  was  naturally  of  a  less  confident  type  than  the  Grerman. 
It  called  itself  ''nationalism"  rather  than  imperialism,  and  it  set 
itself,  by  appeals  to  patriotic  pride,  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  those 
socialists  and  rationalists  who  sought  to  get  into  touch  with  liberal 
elements  in  German  life.  It  brooded  upon  the  Revanche,  the  return 
match  with  Prussia.  But  in  spite  of  that  pre-occupation,  it  set 
itself  to  the  adventure  of  annexation  and  exploitation  in  the  Far 
Blast  and  in  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  a  war  with  Britain  upon  the 
Fashoda  clash  (1898),  and  it  never  relinquished  a  dream  of  acquisi- 
tions in  Syria.^  Italy  too  caught  the  imperialist  fever ;  the  blood 
letting  of  Adowa  cooled  her  for  a  time,  and  then  she  resumed  in 
1911  with  a  war  upon  Turkey  and  the  annexation  of  Tripoli.* 

>  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  regards  the  English  remaining  in  Egypt,  when  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  go,  as  the  greatest  cause  of  the  troubles  that  culminated 
in  1914.  To  pacify  the  French  over  Egypt,  England  connived  at  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Morocco,  which  Germany  had  looked  upon  as  her  share  of  North  Africa. 
Hence  Germany's  bristling  attitude  to  France,  and  the  revival  in  France  of  the 
revanche  idea,  which  had  died  down.  See  Blunt's  My  Diariee,  vol.  i,  September  30th, 
1891.— A.  C.  W. 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Italian  action  against  Turkey  was  precipitated 
by  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  Sultan  to  an  Austro-Qerman  company  or  syn- 
dicate for  the  *' taking  over"  of  the  Tripoli taine :  a  process  which  could  only  have 
ended  by  the  hoisting  of  the  Imperial  German  flag  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  opposite  Italy.  Also,  that  through  Morocco  the  Qermans  were 
attempting  to  undermine  the  French  position  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  by  supplying 
the  Moroccans  with  arms  and  money,  and  inducing  them  to  attack  French  rule 
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The  Italian  imperialists  exhorted  their  countrymeD  to  foi^et 
Miuzioi  and  remember  Julius  Csemr;  for  were  they  not  the  heirs 
of  the  Roman  Empire?  Imperialism  touched  the  Balkans;  little 
countries  not  a  hundred  years  from  slavery  began  to  betray  exalted 


intentions;  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  assumed  the  title  of 
Tsarp  the  latest  of  the  pseudo-CssarB,  and  in  the  shop-windows 

M|»ArAt«ly  in  WmUto  AlgorU.  ftfid  •vtti  by  way  of  SshftimA  oam  b  SoutlMiti  Tiiaii. 
TIm  writer  of  this  not*  tiM  aciuttUy  wiUmwmd  thk  proosw  folnc  on  fcMtw^vii  1S9S 
«od  191 L  Ho  uperU  thai,  wbatlur  ffom  rifhi  or  wtob^  nootivM,  Oormany 
fotmd  Fraiiea  to  imckU  tlk«  thonqr  pfobkm  of  Moroooo,  EitK«r  iIm  had  to  do  so 
or  pftpan  for  tba  avaoualioii  of  Alciria.  Fraaoa  may  haw  mado  a  f^w  tnistaka*, 
but  iba  baa  oonfcfred  •Domioii*  banaUta  on  Soitb  Africa.  Uadar  bar  eoatrol 
tba  iodi«iao«ia  pQpolaUoo  baa  iaetaaatd  laaafkabty.  —  H.  ft.  i* 
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of  Athens  the  curious  student  could  study  maps  showing  the  dream 
of  a  vast  Greek  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  1913  the  three  states  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  fell  upon 
Turkey,  already  weakened  by  her  war  with  Italy,  and  swept  her 
out  of  all  her  Eim)pean  possessions  except  the  country  between 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople ;  later  in  that  year  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves  over  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Roumania 
joined  in  the  game  and  helped  to  crush  Bulgaria.  Turkey  recovered 
Adrianople.  The  greater  imperialisms  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Italy  watched  that  conflict  and  one  another.  .  .  . 

§5 

While  all  the  world  to  the  west  of  her  was  changing  rapidly, 
Russia  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  changed  very  slowly  in- 
deed. At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  at  its  beginning, 
she  was  still  a  Grand  Monarchy,  of  the  later  seventeenth-century 
type  standing  on  a  basis  of  barbarism,  she  was  still  at  a  stage  where 
court  intrigues  and  imperial  favourites  could  control  her  interna- 
tional relations.  She  had  driven  a  great  railway  across  Siberia 
to  find  the  disasters  of  the  Japanese  war  at  the  end  of  it ;  she  was 
using  modem  methods  and  modem  weapons  so  far  as  her  undevel- 
oped industrialism  and  her  small  supply  of  sufficiently  educated 
people  permitted ;  such  writers  as  Dostoievski  had  devised  a  sort 
of  mystical  imperialism  based  on  the  idea  of  Holy  Russia  and  her 
mission,  colored  by  racial  illusions  and  anti-Semitic  passion ;  but, 
as  events  were  to  show,  this  had  not  sunken  very  deeply  into  the 
imagination  of  the  Russian  masses.  A  vague,  very  simple  Chris- 
tianity pervaded  the  illiterate  peasant  life,  mixed  with  much  super- 
stition. It  was  like  the  pre-Reformation  peasant  life  of  France  or 
Germany.  The  Russian  moujik  was  supposed  to  worship  and 
revere  his  Tsar  and  to  love  to  serve  a  gentleman ;  in  1913  reaction- 
ary English  writers  were  still  praising  his  simple  and  unquestioning 
loyalty.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  western  European  peasant  of 
the  days  of  peasant  revolts,  this  reverence  for  the  monarchy  was 
mixed  up  with  the  idea  that  the  monarch  and  the  nobleman  had 
to  be  good  and  beneficial,  and  this  simple  loyalty  could,  under 
sufficient  provocation,  be  turned  into  the  same  pitiless  intolerance 
of  social  injustice  that  bumt  the  ch&teaux  in  the  Jacquerie  (see 
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chapter  xxxv,  §  3)  and  set  up  the  theocracy  in  MOnster  (chapter 
XXXV,  §  3).  Once  the  commons  were  moved  to  anger,  there  were 
no  links  of  understanding  in  a  generally  diffti^d  education  in 
BuBsia  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  outbreak*    The  upper  classes 

^  were  as  much  beyond  the  sympathy  of  the  lower  as  a  different  species 
of  animal.  These  Russian  masses  were  three  centuries  away  from 
such  nationalist  imperialism  as  Germany  displayed. 

And  in  another  respect  Russia  differed  from  modern  Western 
Europe  and  paralleled  it49  medieval  phase,  and  that  was  in  the  fact 
that  her  universities  were  the  resort  of  many  ver>'  poor  students 
quite  out  of  touch  and  out  of  s>Tnpathy  with  the  bureaucratic  autoc- 
racy. Before  1917  the  significance  of  the  proximity  of  these  two 
factors  of  revolution,  the  fuel  of  discontent  and  the  match  of  free 
ideas,  was  not  recognized  in  European  thought,  and  few  people 
realised  that  in  Russia  more  than  in  any  other  country  lay  the 

^  possibilities  of  a  fundamental  revolution.^ 

;  §6 

When  w©  turn  from  these  European  Great  Powers,  with  their 

inheritance  of  foreign  ofl5ces  and  national  p«)licif*8,  to  the  United 

:  States  of  America,  which  broke  away  completely  from  the  Great 

Power  System  in  1776,  we  find  a  most  interesting  contrast  in  the 

opj*ration  of  the  forces  which  produced  the  expansive  imperialism 

of  Europe*     For  America  as  for  Europe  the  mechanical  revolution 

had  brought  all  the  world  within  the  nmge  of  a  few  days*  journey. 

The  United  States,  like  the  Great  Powers,  had  worldwide  financial 

and  mercantile  interests;  a  great  indui<;trialim)  had  grown  up  and 

was  in  need  of  overseas  markets ;  the  same  crises  of  belief  that  had 

1  ihaken  the  moral  solidarity  of  Europe  had  occurred  in  the  American 

'world.     Her  people  were  as  patriotic  and  spirited  as  any.     Why 

then  did  not  the  United  States  develop  annaments  and  an  agrcs^ 

fiiv©  poIic>'?    Why  was  not  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  over 

^Mexioo,  and  why  wxh  there  not  a  new  Indian  system  growing  up  in 


*  TIm  cni«rml  nmdor  who  wftisU  tome  pioiuro  in  hSm  mind  of  Ibe  rocmil  tUto  of 
1  fmd  Rr»Ml  Poole*!  Tkg  r«lla0«.    py#4««olotlotiftfy  RumIa  ii  Bdoii- 
I  In  Mmuim  B«Htit'«  Maimpntkot  ftf  Hmsma,  Th*  Hutman  Pfopi*,  tod 
A  F«ar  ^  Itmfia.    A  iismll«  wry  tllumioAting  book  on  tho  Euaviaa  revolulioo  m 
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China  under  that  flag?  It  was  the  American  who  had  opened  up 
Japan.  After  doing  so,  he  had  let  that  power  Europeanize  itself 
and  become  formidable  without  a  protest.  That  alone  was  enough 
to  make  Machiavelli,  the  father  of  modem  foreign  policy,  turn  in 
his  grave.  If  a  Europeanized  Great  Power  had  been  in  the  place 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  would  have  had  to  fortify  the 
Canadian  frontier  from  end  to  end  —  it  is  now  absolutely  unarmed 
—  and  to  maintain  a  great  arsenal  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  All  the 
divided  states  of  Central  and  South  America  would  long  since  have 
been  subjugated  and  placed  under  the  disciplinary  control  of  United 
States  officials  of  the  **  governing  class."  There  would  have  been  a 
perpetual  campaign  to  Americanize  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  yet  another  claimant  for  a  share  in  tropical  Africa. 

And  by  an  odd  accident  America  had  produced  in  President 
Roosevelt  (President  1901-1908)  a  man  of  an  energy  as  restless  as 
the  German  Kaiser's,  as  eager  for  large  achievements,  as  florid  and 
eloquent,  an  adventurous  man  with  a  turn  for  world  politics  and 
an  instinct  for  armaments,  the  very  man,  we  might  imagine,  to 
have  involved  his  country  in  the  scramble  for  overseas  possession. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  explanation  of  this  general 
restraint  and  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  except 
in  tJieir  fundamentally  different  institutions  and  traditions.  In 
the  first  place  the  United  States  Government  has  no  foreign  office 
and  no  diplomatic  corps  of  the  European  type,  no  body  of  "  experts  " 
to  maintain  the  tradition  of  an  aggressive  policy.  The  president 
has  great  powers,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  senate, 
which  again  is  responsible  to  the  state  l^islatures  and  the  people. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  thus  imder  open  and  public 
control.  Secret  treaties  are  impossible  under  such  a  system,  and 
foreign  powers  complain  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  "under- 
standings" with  the  United  States,  a  very  excellent  state  of  affairs. 
The  United  States  are  constitutionally  incapacitated,  therefore, 
from  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  has  kept  Europe  for  so  long 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  war. 

And,  secondly,  there  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  States  no  organ- 
ization for  and  no  tradition  of  what  one  may  call  non-assimilable 
possessions.  Where  there  is  no  crown  there  cannot  be  crown  colo- 
nies. In  spreading  across  the  American  continent,  the  United  States 
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had  developed  a  quite  distinctive  method  of  dealing  with  new 
territories,  admirably  adapted  for  unaettled  lands,  but  very  incon* 
venient  if  applied  too  freely  to  areas  already  containing  an  alien 
population.  This  method  was  based  on  the  idea  that  there  cannot 
be  in  the  United  States  system  a  permanently  subject  people- 
The  first  stage  of  the  ordinary  process  of  assimilation  had  been  the 
creation  of  a  "territory*'  under  the  federal  government,  having  a 
considerable  measure  of  self-government,  sending  a  delegate  (who 
could  not  vote)  to  congreas,  and  destined^  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  as  the  country  became  settled  and  population  increased,  to 
Bower  at  last  into  full  statehood*  This  had  been  the  process  of 
development  of  all  the  latter  states  of  the  Union ;  the  latest  terri- 
tories to  become  states  being  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  1910* 
The  froaen  wilderness  of  Alaska,  bought  from  Russia^  remained 
politically  undeveloped  simply  liecause  it  had  an  insufficient  popu- 
lation for  state  organization.  As  the  annexations  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific  threatened  to  deprive  the  United  Stales 
navy  of  coaling  stations  in  that  ocean,  a  part  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
(1889)  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii)  were  annexed  (1898). 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  United  States  had  real  subject  popula- 
tions to  deal  with.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  class  comparable  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  officials  who  sway  British  opinion,  the  American 
procedure  followed  the  territorial  method.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  bring  the  educational  standards  of  Hawaii  up  to  the  American 
level,  and  a  domestic  legislature  on  the  territorial  pattern  was  or* 
ganixed  so  that  these  dusky  islanders  seem  destined  ultimately  to 
obtain  full  United  States  citisenship,  (The  small  Samoan  Islands 
are  taken  care  of  by  a  United  States  naval  administrator*) 

In  1895  occurred  a  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  Britain 
upon  the  subject  of  Venesuela,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  up- 
held stoutly  by  President  Cleveland.  Then  Mr.  Olney  made  this 
remarkable  deelaraUon :  -'To-day  the  United  States  is  practically 
soverdgn  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  it  oonfinet  its  interposition, "  This,  together  with  the  various 
Pia^Amerieaii  eongressw  that  have  been  held,  points  to  a  real  open 
'^foraign  policy"  of  alliance  and  mutual  help  throughout  America. 
Treaties  of  arbitration  hold  good  over  all  that  continent,  and  the 
ftttme  seems  to  point  to  a  gradual  devdopment  of  inter«€tate 
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organization,  a  Pax  Americana,  of  the  English-speaking  and  Span- 
ishnspeaking  peoples,  the  former  in  the  r61e  of  elder  brother.  Here 
is  something  we  cannot  even  call  an  empire,  something  going  far 
beyond  the  great  alliance  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  open  equality 
of  its  constituent  parts. 

Consistently  with  this  idea  of  a  common  American  welfare,  the 
United  States  in  1898  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  which  had 
been  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection  against  Spain  for  many  years. 
A  brief  war  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
PhiUppine  Islands.  Cuba  is  now  an  independent  self-governing 
republic.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  have,  however,  a  special 
sort  of  government,  with  a  popularly  elected  lower  house  and  an 
upper  body  containing  members  appointed  by  the  United  States 
senate.  It  is  improbable  that  either  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines 
will  become  states  in  the  Union.  They  are  much  more  likely  to 
become  free  states  in  some^comprehensive  alliance  with  both  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  Latin  America. 

Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  welcomed  the  American  interventipn 
in  their  affairs,  but  in  the  Philippine  Islands  there  was  a  demand 
for  complete  and  immediate  freedom  after  the  Spanish  war,  and 
a  considerable  resistance  to  the  American  military  administration. 
There  it  was  the  United  States  came  nearest  to  imperialism  of  the 
Great  Power  type,  and  that  her  record  is  most  questionable.  There 
was  much  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  in  the  states.  Here  is 
the  point  of  view  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  as  he  wrote  it  in  his 
Autobiography  (1913) :  — 

"As  regards  the  Philippines,  my  belief  was  that  we  should  train 
them  for  self-government  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  leave 
them  free  to  decide  their  own  fate.  I  did  not  believe  in  setting  the 
time-limit  within  which  we  would  give  them  independence,  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  wise  to  try  to  forecast  how  soon  they 
would  be  fit  for  self-government ;  and  once  having  made  the  prom- 
ise, I  would  have  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  keep  it.  Within 
a  few  months  of  my  assuming  oflSce  we  had  stamped  out  the  last 
armed  resistance  in  the  Philippines  that  was  not  of  merely  sporadic 
character ;  and  as  soon  as  peace  was  secured,  we  turned  our  energies 
to  developing  the  islands  in  the  interests  of  the  natives.  We  es- 
tablished schools  everywhere;  we  built  roads;  we  administered 
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I^AO  even-handed  justice ;  we  did  everj-ihing  possible  to  encourage 
iculture  and  indu5ir>S  ^^d  in  constantly  increasing  measure 
[we  employed  natives  to  do  their  own  governing^  and  finally  pro- 
vided a  legislative  ehainl>er.  .  .  .    We  are  governing,  and  have 
been  governing,  the  islands  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  them- 
iselvea.    If  after  due  time  the  Filipinos  themselves  decide  that 
I  they  do  not  wish  to  be  thus  governed,  then  I  trust  that  we  will 
[leave;  but  when  we  do  leave,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
I  that  we  retain  no  protectorate  —  and  alx)ve  all  that  we  take  part 
In  no  joint  protectorate  —  over  the  Islands,  and  give  them  no 
guarantee,  of  neutrality  or  otherwise;  that  in  short,  we  are  abeo* 
[lutely  quit  of  responsibility  for  them,  of  every  kind  and  deecrip* 
tion/'  * 

This  is  an  entirely  different  outlook  from  that  of  a  British  or 
j  French  foreign  office  or  colonial  office  official.  But  it  is  not  very 
[widely  different  frtjm  the  spirit  that  created  the  Dominions  of 
[Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  brought  forward  the 
'three  Home  Rule  Bills  for  Ireland,  It  is  in  the  older  and  moro 
icharacterbtie  English  tradition  from  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
[dcpcndence  derives*  It  sets  asidei  without  discusdoni  the  detest- 
[able  idea  of  "subject  people^-" 

Here  we  will  not  enter  into  political  complications  attendant 
upon  the  making  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  they  intrtxiuce  no  fre^h 
plight  upon  this  interesting  question  of  the  American  method  in 
I  world  politics.    The  history  of  Panama  is  American  histor>*  purely, 
lut  manifestly  just  as  the  political  structure  of  the  Union  waa  a 
[new  thing  in  the  world,  so  too  were  its  relations  with  the  world  bo- 
pond  its  borders.' 


I  On«  vwy  food  wmma  for  U»»  proviiioiml  rtt«ntlt>n  of  ihe  PhiUppinM  iai4tr 

I  ooDtrol  It  llw  tmiainty  tluit  ih»  **Moroa»'*  tho  Mtthammadan  p^opUt  of 

Awma,  Mid  th*  «»uitteni  btjuidt  of  the  mftin  |trr»up«  wt)uld  proceed  lo  eoanuef  tbe 

"CMiliui"  Fdiplfioe.  arvd  th^t  afler  m  wvltcr  of  dvil  w^r  luid  deeiniclion,  J*p«ii 

I  olhir  mMdm  ponw  troiild  be  impeded  to  to  intervene.  -^  IL  H.  J. 

*  Aa  onlrfttidly  «Htb  ibIsIM  deneuacie  tbe  tfenty-tDsUni  power  of  tlie  United 

,  end  thm  mmthkomry  hy  whleh  H  opermtoe >  ee  eompHceted  and  <^umb«f«oiDe, 

•dttpted  to  the  ooinplex  deoMiide  of  lattr&Ational  intereourw.  etoif  In  eetJoa 

nd iuiaifi*ln  fai  oiiIooob*.    The  requiwDanl  of  m  two>tliMe  milker  than  m  naiorjlar 

olt  In  the  8«nnte  be  aiichl  erIUrtbe  not  tnluetly  ee  n  duhlotie  earwei  of  c 

r  me.  tho  Am«Hcnn  people  ere  like  for  auuiy  yenre  to  neeooiiilleh 

tlieii  compacts  with  mAohiod.    Hm  obeehs  mad  htdukotm  bar  whitll  it  i# 
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§7 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  of 
Europe  and  of  America  in  regard  to  international  relations  in  the 
years  that  led  up  to  the  world  tragedy  of  1914  because,  as  more  and 
more  people  are  coming  to  recognize,  that  great  war  or  some  such 
war  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mentality  of  the  period. 
All  the  things  that  men  and  nations  do  are  the  outcome  of  instinc- 
tive motives  reacting  upon  the  ideas  which  talk  and  books  and 
newspapers  and  schoolmasters  and  so  forth  have  put  into  people's 
heads.  Physical  necessities,  pestilences,  changes  of  climate,  and 
the  like  outer  things  may  deflect  and  distort  the  growth  of  human 
history,  but  its  living  root  is  thought. 

AU  human  history  is  fimdamentally  a  history  of  ideas.  Between 
the  man  of  to-day  and  the  Cro-Magnard  the  physical  and  mental 
differences  are  very  slight;  their  essential  difference  lies  in  the 
extent  and  content  of  the  mental  background  which  we  have  ac- 
quired in  the  five  or  six  hundred  generations  that  intervene. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  events  of  the  Great  War  to  pretend  that 
this  Outline  can  record  the  verdict  of  history  thereupon,  but  we 
may  hazard  the  guess  that  when  the  passions  of  the  conflict  have 
faded,  it  will  be  Germany  that  will  be  most  blamed  for  bringing 
it  about,  and  she  will  be  blamed  not  because  she  was  morally  and 
intellectually  very  different  from  her  neighbours,  but  because  she 
had  the  common  disease  of  imperialism  in  its  most  complete  and 
energetic  form.  No  self-respecting  historian,  however  superficial 
and  popular  his  aims  may  be,  can  countenance  the  legend,  produced 
by  the  stresses  of  the  war,  that  the  German  is  a  sort  of  human  being 
more  cruel  and  abominable  than  any  other  variety  of  men.    All 

surrounded,  the  free  and  full  debate  which  it  aUowB,  are  in  their  eyes  virtues  rather 
than  defects.  They  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  all  engagements  which  affect  their 
destinies  must  be  spread  upon  the  public  records,  and  that  there  is  not,  and  there 
never  can  be,  a  secret  treaty  binding  them  either  in  law  or  in  morals.  Looking 
back  upon  a  diplomatic  history  which  is  not  without  its  chapters  of  success,  they 
feel  that  on  the  whole  the  scheme  the  fathers  builded  has  served  the  children 
well.  With  a  conservatism  in  matters  of  government  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of 
any  people  in  the  world,  they  will  suffer  much  inconvenience  and  run  the  risk  of 
occasional  misimderstanding  before  they  make  a  change.  —  J.  W.  Davis  (U.  S.  A. 
Ambassador  to  Britain),  The  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  Statea.  (Ozf. 
Univ.  Brit  Am.  Club.    Paper  No.  1.) 
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tba  gre&t  statee  of  Europe  before  1914  wiere  in  a  condition  of  ag- 
greflBive  nationalism  and  drifting  towiutte  war;  the  government  of 
Germany  did  but  lead  the  general  movement.  She  fell  into  the 
pit  first,  and  she  floundered  deepest.  She  became  the  dreadful 
example  at  which  all  her  fellow  sinners  could  cry  out. 

For  long,  Germany  and  Austria  had  been  plotting  an  extension 
of  German  influence  eastward  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  East. 
The  German  idea  was  cr3rstallized  in  the  phrase ''  Berlin  to  Bagdad/' 
Antagonized  to  the  German  dreams  were  those  of  Russia^  which 
was  scheming  for  an  extension  of  the  Slav  ascendancy  to  Constan- 
tinople and  through  Serbia  to  the  Adriatic*  These  lines  of  ambi- 
tion lay  across  one  another  and  were  mutually  incompatible.  The 
feverish  state  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans  w*as  largely  the  outcome  of 
the  intrigues  and  propagandas  sustained  by  the  German  and  Slav 
schemes.  Turkey  turned  for  support  to  Germany,  Serbia  to 
Russia.  Roumania  and  Italy,  both  Latin  in  tradition,  both  nom* 
inally  allies  of  Germany,  pursued  remoter  and  deeper  schemes  in 
conunon.  Ferdinand,  the  Tsar  of  Bulgaria,  was  following  still 
darker  ends ;  and  the  squalid  mysteries  of  the  Greek  court,  whose 
king  was  the  German  Kaiser's  brother-m-law,  are  beyond  our 
present  powers  of  inquiry. 

But  the  tangle  did  not  end  with  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and 
Russia  on  the  other.  The  greed  of  Germany  in  1871  had  made 
France  her  inveterate  enemy.  The  French  people,  aware  of  their 
inaUlity  to  recover  their  lost  provinces  by  their  own  strength,  had 
eoooeived  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  power  and  helpfulness  of  Russia. 
The  French  people  had  subscribed  enormously  to  Russian  loans. 
France  was  the  ally  of  Russia.  If  the  German  powers  made  war 
upon  Russia,  France  would  certainly  attack  them. 

Now  the  short  eastern  French  frontier  was  very  strongly  de* 
fended.  There  was  little  prospect  of  Germany  repeating  the  sue- 
eesee  of  1870-71  against  that  barrier.  But  the  Belgian  frontier 
of  France  was  longer  and  less  strongly  defended.  An  attack  in 
overwhelming  force  on  France  through  Belgium  might  repeat  1870 
on  a  lariges*  scale.  The  French  left  might  bo  swung  back  south- 
eaatwardly  on  Verdun,  as  a  pivot,  and  crowded  back  upon  its  rights 
as  one  shuts  an  open  razor.  This  scheme  the  Gennan  strategists 
bad  worked  out  with  grwt  care  and  elaboimtioa.    Its  execution 
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involved  an  outrage  upon  the  law  of  nations,  because  Prussia  had 
undertaken  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  had  no 
quarrel  with  her,  and  it  involved  the  risk  of  bringing  in  Great 
Britain  (which  power  was  abo  pledged  to  protect  Belgium)  against 
Germany.  Yet  the  Germans  believed  that  their  fleet  had  grown 
strong  enou^  to  make  Great  Britain  hesitate  to  interfere,  and 
with  a  view  to  possibilities  they  had  constructed  a  great  system 
of  strategic  raQways  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  made  every  prq>- 
aration  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme.  So  they  might  hope 
to  strike  down  France  at  one  blow,  and  deal  at  their  leisure  with 
Russia. 

In  1914  all  things  seemed  moving  together  in  favour  of  the  two 
Central  Powers.  Russia,  it  is  true,  had  been  recovering  since  1906, 
but  only  very  slowly ;  France  was  distracted  by  financial  scandals. 
The  astouncUng  murder  of  M.  Cahnette,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
by  the  wife  of  M.  Caillaux,  the  minister  of  finance,  brought  these 
to  a  climax  in  March ;  Britain,  all  Germany  was  assured,  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
both  by  foreign  and  Elnglish  people  to  get  some  definite  statement 
of  what  Britain  would  do  if  Germany  and  Austria  assailed  France 
and  Russia ;  but  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  maintained  a  front 
of  heavy  ambiguity  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  British  entry  into 
the  war.^  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  continent 
that  Britain  would  either  not  fight  or  delay  fighting,  and  this  may 
have  encouraged  Germany  to  go  on  threatening  France.  Events 
were  precipitated  on  June  28th  by  the  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  when 
on  a  state  visit  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia.  Here  was  a 
timely  excuse  to  set  the  armies  marching.  "It  is  now  or  never," 
said  the  German  Emperor.'  Serbia  was  accused  of  instigating 
the  miu'derers,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Austrian  com- 
missioners reported  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  implicate  the 

^  I  think  his  policy  was  quite  clear.  He  said  to  Germany,  "  If  you  bring  on  war, 
you  must  expect  England  to  support  France  and  Russia."  To  France  and  Russia 
he  said:  "If  you  are  unreasonable,  do  not  expect  England  to  support  you."  He 
thus  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  both  sides.  —  G.  M. 

An  illimiinating  book  on  the  causes  of  the  war  is  Lord  Lorebum's  How  the  Wn 
Came.  —  H.  H.  J. 

*  Kautaky's  report  on  the  origin  of  the  war. 
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Serbian  government,  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  contrived 
to  press  this  grievance  towards  war.  On  July  23rd  Austria  dis- 
charged an  ultimatum  at  Serbia,  and,  in  spite  of  a  practical  sub- 
misBion  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey^ 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  to  call  a  conference  of  the  powers^ 
declared  war  against  Serbia  on  July  28th, 

Russia  mobilized  her  army  on  July  30th,  and  on  Auguat  1st  Ger* 
many  declared  war  upon  her.  German  troops  crossed  into  French 
territory  next  day,  and,  simultaneously  with  the  delivery  of  an 
ultimatum  to  the  unfortunate  Belgians,  the  big  flanking  move- 
ment through  Luxembourg  and  Belgium  began.  Westward  rode 
the  scouts  and  advanced  guards.  Westward  rushed  a  multitude 
of  automobiles  packed  with  soldiers.  Enormous  columns  of  grey- 
clad  infantry  followed ;  round-eyed,  fair  young  Germans  they  were 
for  the  most  part  —  law-abiding,  educated  youngsti^rs  who  had 
never  yet  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  '^This  was  war/'  they  were 
told.  They  had  to  be  bold  and  ruthless.  Some  of  them  did  their 
l>e9t  to  carry  out  these  militarist  instructions  at  the  expense  of  the 
ill-fated  Belgians, 

A  disproportionate  fuss  has  been  made  over  the  detailed  atroci- 
ties in  Belgium,  disproportionate,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  fun- 
damental atn>eity  of  August,  1914,  which  was  the  in^'ssion  of  Bel- 
gium. Given  that,  the  casual  shootings  and  lootings^  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  plundering  of  inns  and  of  food  and 
drink  shops  by  hungry  and  wear>'  men,  and  the  consequent  rapes 
and  incendiarism,  follow  naturally  enough.  Only  very  simple 
people  believe  that  an  army  in  the  field  can  maintain  as  high  a  level 
of  honesty,  deoency,  and  justice  as  a  settled  community  at  home. 
And  the  tradition  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  still  influenced  the 
PruBsian  army.  It  has  been  custonmry  in  the  countries  allied 
agahmi  Germany  to  treat  all  this  vileness  and  bloodshed  of  the 
Belgian  months  as  though  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  happened 
twfofiei  and  as  if  it  were  due  to  some  distinctively  evil  strain  in  the 
Oerauui  diameter.  They  were  nicknamed  **Huns/'  But  noth* 
ing  could  bo  Ices  like  the  systematic  destructions  of  the  nomads  (who 
once  proposed  to  exterminate  the  entire  Chinese  population  in  order 
to  restore  China  to  pasture)  than  the  Gennan  crimes  in  Belgium. 
Much  of  that  crime  was  the  drunken  brutality  of  men  who  for  tb^ 
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firat  timein  their  Ihres  were  free  to  oae  lethal  wu^noBy  modi  of  it 
was  the  fayflterical  videnoe  of  men  ahodoed  at  their  own  proeeed- 
in^B  and  in  deadly  fear  of  the  levoige  of  the  pec^ile  wfaoee  cuunliy 
they  had  oatra^ed,  and  mudi  of  it  was  done  undo*  duuMB  because 
of  the  theory  that  men  should  be  teniUe  in  waifaie  and  that  popu- 
lations are  best  subdued  by  fear.  The  Goman  common  pec^ile 
weie  bundled  from  an  orderly  obedienoe  into  this  war  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  atrodties  were  bound  to  ensue.  They  oertamly  did 
horriUe  and  disgusting  tlungs.  But  any  people  who  had  been 
worked  up  tor  war  and  led  into  war  as  the  Gennans  were,  would 
have  bdiaved  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  the  ni^t  of  August  2nd,  while  most  of  Eun^,  still  under 
the  tranquil  inertias  of  half  a  century  of  peace,  still  in  the  habitual 
oijoyment  of  such  a  widdy  diffused  (denty  and  cheapness  and 
f reedcHn  as  no  man  living  will  ever  see  again,  was  thinking  about 
its  summer  holidays,  the  little  Bdgian  village  of  Yia6  was  ablaae, 
and  stupefied  rustics  were  being  led  out  and  shot  because  it  was 
alleged  someone  had  fired  on  the  invaders.  The  officers  who  or- 
dered these  acts,  the  men  who  obeyed,  must  surely  have  felt  scared 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  things  they  did.  Most  of  them  had  never 
yet  seen  a  violent  death.  And  they  had  set  light  not  to  a  village^ 
but  a  world.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  an  age  of  comfort, 
confidence,  and  gentle  and  seemly  behaviour  in  Europe. 

So  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Belgiimi  was  to  be  invaded,  Great 
Britain  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  (at  eleven  at  night  on  August  4th) 
declared  war  upon  Germany.  The  following  day  a  Grerman  mine- 
laying  vessel  was  caught  off  the  Thames  mouth  by  the  cruiser 
Amphian  and  sunk,  —  the  first  time  that  the  British  and  Germans 
had  ever  met  in  conflict  under  their  own  national  flags  upon  land 
or  water.  .  .  . 

All  Europe  still  remembers  the  strange  atmosphere  of  those 
eventful  simny  August  days,  the  end  of  the  Armed  Peace.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  Western  world  had  been  tranquil  and  had 
seemed  safe.  Only  a  few  middle-aged  and  ageing  people  in  France 
had  had  any  practical  experience  of  warfare.  The  newspapers 
spoke  of  a  world  catastrophe,  but  that  conveyed  very  little  meaning 
to  those  for  whom  the  world  had  always  seemed  secure,  who  were 
indeed  almost  incapable  of  thinking  of  it  as  otherwise  than  secure. 
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in  Britain  particularly  for  some  weeks  the  peace-time  routine  con- 
tinued in  a  slightly  dased  fashion.  It  was  like  a  man  still  walking 
about  the  world  unaware  that  he  has  contracted  a  fatal  disease 
which  will  alter  eveiy  routine  and  habit  in  his  life*  People  went 
on  with  their  summer  holidays;  shops  reassured  their  customers 
with  the  announocmenti  '^  business  as  usual."  There  was  much 
talk  and  excitement  when  the  newspapers  came^but  it  was  the 
talk  and  excitement  of  spectators  who  have  no  vivid  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  catastrophe  that  was  presently  to  involve  them 
aU/ 

We  will  now  review  very  briefly  the  main  pbaseB  of  the  world 
struggle  which  had  thus  commenced.  Planned  by  Germany,  it 
began  with  a  swift  attack  designed  to  ** knock  out"  France  whUe 
Ruaua  was  still  getting  her  forc^  together  in  the  East.  For  a  time 
til  wesat  wdl.  Military  science  is  never  up  to  date  under  modern 
conditions,  because  military  men  are  as  a  class  unimaginative, 
there  are  always  at  any  date  undeveloped  inventions  capable  of 
disturbing  current  tactical  and  strategic  practice  which  the  military 
intelligence  has  declined.  The  German  plan  had  been  made  for 
some  years;  it  was  a  stale  plan;  it  could  probably  have  been 
foUed  at  the  outset  by  a  proper  use  of  entrenchments  and  barbed 
wire  and  machine  guns,  but  the  French  were  by  no  means  as  ad- 
vanced in  their  military  scieJice  as  the  Germans,  and  they  tnisted 
to  methods  of  open  warfare  that  were  at  least  fourteen  years  be- 
hind the  times.  They  had  a  proper  equipment  neither  of  barbed 
wire  nor  machine  guns,  and  there  was  a  ridiculous  tradition  that 
the  Frenchman  did  not  fight  welt  behind  earthworks.  The  Bel- 
gian  frontier  was  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Li^^  ten  or  twelve 
years  out  of  date^  with  forts  whose  armament  had  bee^  furnished 
and  fitted  in  many  eases  by  German  contractors;  and  the  French 

t  For  tb«  oommofi  loldivr'i  view  of  Um  wkt  llivrt  b  no  b«tt«r  book  thui  L« 
Fm  Iqr  Bj^rhuMs.  An  Ulujitrmlod  book  of  §fm%  qualtitrtaiB,  bMiuly.  Mid  v«nieiiy 
fi  Audit  II#U6*B  Lt  Liww  dtB  Htwm,  No  oihm  book  rMftlk  io  eompkl«ly  tJM/««l 
and  «ff«et  ol  Umi  phim  of  Ihm  waf .  An  Admirably  written  Mid  very  wiie  book  l» 
PbUip  Oibbs*  ItmUHm 4f  Wm.  6om» \i%hi  ut>rm|ih«  pnoulimr  diff^nmico  nt  Lh«  llclii- 
ins  of  tli9  Great  War  firom  any  previnus  warfai^  will  b*  found  in  MeCurdly'i  ITor 
A'mtomi  and  Edtr*!  book  on  Uur  Miti*  iyl^aoL 
2l 
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Dorth-eastem  frontier  was  very  badly  equipped.  Naturany  the 
German  armament  firm  of  Krupp  had  provided  nutcrackers  for 
tiiese  nuts  in  the  form  of  exceptionally  heavy  guns  firing  high  ex- 
plosive shells.  These  defences  proved  therefore  to  be  mere  traps 
for  their  garrisons.  The  French  attacked  and  failed  in  the  south- 
em  Ardennes.    The  German  hosts  swung  round  the  French  left 


^ratdt-Brii^ak  liiA  &s&re  di^  fall 
"         B       •    Anjrtwfl'nt  l*c*r 


with  an  eflfect  of  being  irresistible ;  Lifege  fell  on  August  9th,  Brus- 
sels was  reached  on  August  20th,  and  the  small  British  army  of 
about  70,000,  which  had  arrived  in  Belgium,  was  struck  at  Mods 
(August  22nd)  in  overwhelming  force,  and  driven  backward  in 
spite  of  the  very  deadly  rifle  tactics  it  had  learnt  during  the  South 
African  War.  (The  German  troops  could  not  believe  that  the 
British  were  using  rifles  and  not  machine  guns  against  them.)    The 
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little  British  force  was  pushed  aside  westward^  and  the  Germaa 
right  swept  down  so  as  to  leave  Paris  to  the  west  and  cnunple  the 
entire  French  army  back  upon  itsc*If. 

So  confident  was  the  Geniian  higher  command  at  this  stage  of 
having  won  the  war,  that  by  the  end  of  August  German  troops  were 
already  being  withdrawn  for  the  Eiasteni  front,  where  the  Russians 
were  playing  havoc  in  East  and  West  Prussia.  And  then  came 
the  French  coimter-attack,  strategically  a  very  swift  and  brilliant 
counter-attack.  The  French  struck  back  on  their  centre,  they 
produced  an  unexpected  army  on  their  left,  and  the  small  British 
army,  shaken  but  reinforced,  was  still  fit  to  play  a  worthy  part  in 
the  counter-stroke*  The  German  right  overran  itaeU,  lost  its  co- 
barion,  and  was  driven  back  from  the  Mame  to  the  Aisne  (Battle 
of  the  Mame,  September  6th  to  10th).  It  would  have  been  driven 
back  farther  had  it  not  had  the  art  of  entrenchment  in  reserve. 
Upon  the  Aisne  it  stood  and  dug  itself  in.  The  heavy  guns,  the 
high  explosive  shell,  the  tanks,  needed  by  the  aUies  to  smash  up 
these  entrenchments,  did  not  yet  exist. 

The  Battle  of  the  Mame  shattered  the  original  German  plan. 
For  a  time  France  was  saved.  But  the  German  was  not  defeated ; 
he  had  stlU  a  great  oResmve  superiority  in  men  and  equipment 
His  fear  of  the  Russiaii  in  the  east  had  been  relieved  by  a  tremen- 
dous victory  at  Tannenberg.  His  next  phase  was  a  headlong^  less 
etaborately  planned  campaign  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  allied 
armies  and  to  seiie  the  Channel  ports  and  cut  off  supplies  coming 
from  Britain  to  France.  Both  armies  extended  to  the  west  in  a 
•ort  of  race  to  the  coast.  Then  the  Germans,  with  a  great  supe- 
riority of  guns  and  equipment, struck  at  the  British  round  and  about 
Ypres.  They  eanie  ver>'  near  to  a  break  throughi  but  the  British 
held  them. 

The  war  on  the  Western  front  settled  down  to  trench  warfare. 
Neither  side  had  the  science  and  equipment  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  breaking  through  modern  entrenchments  and  entangle^ 
ments,  and  both  aides  were  now  compelled  to  resort  to  scientific 
men,  inventors,  and  sucb*like  tmmilitar>'  persons  for  counsel  and 
help  in  their  difficulty.  At  that  time  the  eseential  problem  of 
trench  warfare  had  already  been  solved ;  there  existed  in  England, 
lor  instance,  the  model  of  a  tanki  which  would  have  given  the  allien 
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a  swift  and  easy  victory  before  1916 ;  but  the  professional  military 
mind  is  by  necessity  an  inferior  and  unimaginative  mind;  no 
man  of  high  intellectual  quality  would  willingly  imprison  his  gifts 
in  such  a  calling;  nearly  all  supremely  great  soldiers  have  been 
either  inexperienced  fresh-minded  young  men  like  Alexander, 
Napoleon,  and  Hoche,  politicians  turned  soldiers  like  Julius  Csesar, 
nomads  like  the  Hun  and  Mongol  captains,  or  amateurs  like  Crom- 
well and  Washington;  whereas  this  war  after  fifty  years  of  militar- 
ism was  a  hopelessly  professional  war ;  from  first  to  last  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  generals,  and 
neither  the  German  nor  allied  headquarters  was  disposed  to  regard 
an  invention  with  toleration  that  would  destroy  their  traditional 
methods.*  The  tank  was  not  only  disagreeably  strange  to  these 
military  gentlemen,  but  it  gave  an  unprofessional  protection  to  the 
common  soldiers  within  it.  The  Germans,  however,  did  make  some 
innovations.  In  February  (28th)  they  produced  a  rather  futile 
novelty,  the  flame  projector,  the  user  of  which  was  in  constant 
danger  of  being  burnt  alive,  and  in  April,  in  the  midst  of  a  second 
grave  offensive  upon  the  British  (second  Battle  of  Ypres,  April 
17th  to  May  17th),  they  employed  a  cloud  of  poison  gas.  This 
horrible  device  was  used  against  Algerian  and  Canadian  troops; 
it  shook  them  by  the  ph3nEdcal  torture  it  inflicted,  and  by[the  anguish 
of  those  who  died,  but  it  failed  to  break  through  them.  For  some 
weeks  chemists  were  of  more  importance  than  soldiers  on  the  allied 
front,  and  within  six  weeks  the  defensive  troops  were  already  in 
possession  of  protective  methods  and  devices. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  until  July,  1916,  the  Western  front  remained 
in  a  state  of  indecisive  tension.  There  were  heavy  attacks  on 
either  side  that  ended  in  bloody  repulses.    The  French  made  costly 

•  ^  "What  mainly  was  wrong  with  our  generalship  was  the  system  which  put  the 
High  Command  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  men  belonging  to  the  old  sohool  of 
war,  unable  by  reason  of  their  age  and  traditions  to  get  away  from  rigid  methods, 
and  to  become  elastic  in  face  of  new  conditions.  Oiu*  StafiF  College  had  been  hope- 
lessly inefficient  in  its  system  of  training,  if  I  am  justified  in  forming  such  an  opinion 
from  specimens  produced  by  it,  who  had  the  brains  of  canaries  and  the  manners 
of  Potsdam.  There  was  also  a  close  corporation  among  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  so  that  they  took  the  lion's  share  of  Stafif  appointments,  thus  keeping  out 
brilliant  young  men  of  the  New  Armies,  whose  brain  power,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  Sandhurst  standard."  Philip  Oibbs,  RealUuf 
cifWar. 
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but  glorious  thrusts  at  Arras  and  in  Champagne  in  1015»  the  Brit* 

ish  at  Loo8<     From  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea  there  ran  two 

:)ntinuous  lines  of  entrenchment^  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  a 

lile  or  more,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  (at  Arrasi  e.g.), 

and  in  and  behind  these  Unes  of  trench^  milllona  of  men  toiled^ 
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raided  their  enemies,  and  prepared  for  sanguinary  and  foredoomed 
offensives.  In  anr  preceding  age  these  stagnant  maaset  of  men 
would  have  OTgrodered  a  pestilenoe  mevitab^«  but  here  again 
modem  science  had  altered  the  conditions  of  wiffare.  Certain 
novel  diaeaaes  appeared,  trench  feet  for  instance,  caused  by  pro- 
loQged  standing  in  cold  water,  new  forma  of  dysentery,  and  the 
like,  but  none  developed  to  an  extent  to  disable  either  combatant 
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fane.  Behind  this  faont  the  whole  life  of  the  befligcient  natiiww 
was  being  turned  more  and  more  to  the  task  of  fittintiiining  aniyKea 
of  food,  numitktts,  and,  aboTe  alL  men  to  sopphr  the  places  of 
tiiOBe  who  day  by  day  were  killed  or  man^M.^  The  Germans 
hnd  had  the  luck  to  poasesB  a  oonaderable  nomber  of  big  siege 
gons  intoided  for  the  faontier  fortresses :  these  were  now  available 
for  trench  smadiii^  with  high  explosiYe,  a  use  no  one  had  f foreseen 
for  them.  The  Allies  thnw^ioiit  the  first  years  were  markedly 
n  their  supply  of  big  gons  and  ammmtitinn.  and  their 
',  were  sleaitfiiy  greater  than  the  German.  Mr.  Asqoith,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  thoo^  a  tot  fine  practitioner  in  all  the 
arts  of  Ptfliament,  was  wanting  in  creatiY^  abilicy :  and  it  is  prob- 
ably doe  to  the  piEh  and  histle  of  Mr.  Uoyd  CSeoige  ^^who  presently 
oosted  him  in  December,  1916)  and  thedamour  of  the  British  press 
fliat  this  inferiority  of  sappfies  was  ev^entoalhr  rectified.^ 

Tliere  was  a  tremendoos  German  oresfanght  apon  the  French 
thron^ioiit  the  fiist  half  of  1916  round  and  about  Venhm.  The 
Germans  suffered  enormoos  losses  and  were  held,  after  polling 
in  the  Frendi  lines  for  some  miles.  The  FVencfakeses  were  as  great 
or  greater.  *^IU  me  ^auci oal  pas^^  said  and  sang  the  French  in- 
fiuitry  —  and  kepi  their  word. 

The  Eastern  Gennan  &ont  was  more  extended  and  less  system- 
atically entrenched  than  the  Western.  For  a  timie  the  Rij^sxan 
armies  continued  to  prss  westward  in  sptte  of  ihe  Trmnenherg  <&s- 
aster.  They  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  Galkii  fnxn  the  Au^ 
triansw  took  Lemb»g  on  September  2zkI.  1914.  and  ibe  ereat  for- 
tress of  Pnnnysl  on  Marrii  22&d.  1915l  Bat  af^er  the  Germans 
had  failed  to  break  the  Western  front  of  the  .\n5es.  and  after  an 

<  **The  waan  aoottj  o£  G.  H.  Q  ra  bcsc  s»n  as  ;2ti»  0!!B.^!r«'  CThi^  ms  -^Basw 
timm.  It  mi  at  wmmsk  Kkp  mtmrn  iii  hi— ijii  a»  aar  Asc^r  fevsmr  ^  W"  s*  ti^ 
fkmts.  TW  bmad  p£aj«d  nc-^a^^  Aad  li^?  avnair  voAtf  ^fw  -trArraccrs  5Ai.  sa«i  a3 
tfcB»£UMAAb»adit*Jro<&aer3>.wiihtaardg<oc>aMitf  Attd  Arm^^  Aadpc«K^ed 

cuiuuxs  taed  op  ia  bcvs  oa  t&or  has*,  scd  khaki  socckiz:^  Ttoidfr  ibnr  saoct  ikrzta. 
wad  faocj  apraoo^     ^x&  m  ck&sas*!    Sib:&  buries  cc  !i«3.8-Jtaiim»«i  iooc^aer !     S<kdk 

fciTTiiy  iiHii  ici  wbia  BRBah.  soUbK?  «m  ba3«  bicvrx  %?  Hssw  {ai9»d.  biizsidHl 
maantd,  and  theB  afcwfcfd  m.  ptaees  dkat  «m  £ir.  «>  Ttcy  5sr.  =rr:ai  G  H  Q "  — 
PUIip  Gibfaa  rw  Rt^Hita  ^  Wm^. 

*BwAmtKadk.Mr,Um^rtmmmmiSktW,tr.9miSi:iiBrMLM^ifLirdKitA^ 
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ineffective  allied  offensive  made  without  proper  nmterial,*  they 
turned  to  Russia,  and  a  series  of  heavy  blowsp  with  a  novel  use  of 
massed  artillery,  were  struck  first  in  the  south  and  then  at  the 
north  of  the  Kussiiin  front.  On  June  22nd,  Przemysl  was  retaken, 
and  the  whole  Russian  line  was  driven  back  until  Mlna  (September 
2nd)  was  in  German  hands* 

In  May,  1915  (23rd),  Italy  joined  the  allies,  and  declared  war  upon 
Austria.  (Not  until  a  year  later  did  she  declare  war  on  Germany.) 
She  pushed  over  her  cantprn  boundary  towards  Goritzia  (which 
feU  in  the  summer  of  1916),  but  her  intervention  wtis  of  little  use 
at  that  time  to  either  Russia  or  the  two  W^tem  powers.  She 
merely  established  another  line  of  trench  warfare  among  the  high 
mountains  of  her  picturesque  north-eastern  frontier. 

While  the  main  fronts  of  the  chief  combatants  were  in  this  state 
of  exhaustive  deadlock,  bfilh  sides  were  attempting  to  strike  round 
behind  the  front  of  their  adversaries.  The  Germans  made  a  series 
of  Zeppelin^  and  later  of  aeroplane,  raids  upon  Paris  and  the  east 

England.  Ost<*nsil)ly  these  aimed  at  depdts,  munition  works, 
^aild  the  like  targets  of  military  importaneej  but  practically  they 
bombed  promiscuou.ily  at  inhabited  places.  At  first  these  raiders 
dropped  not  very  effective  bombs,  but  later  the  size  and  qualit}' 
of  these  missiles  increased,  considerable  numbers  of  people  were 
killed  and  injured,  and  very  much  damage  was  done»  The  English 
people  were  roused  to  a  pitrh  of  extreme  indignation  by  these  out^ 
lUgKss.^  Ahhnugli  the  Gcmuins  had  possessed  ZepjM'Uns  for  s^jnie 
yean,  no  one  in  authority  in  Great  Dritain  had  thought  out  the 
profHT  methods  of  dealing  with  theni,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
191G  that  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-aircraft  guns  was  brought  into 
play  and  that  these  raiders  were  systematically  attacked  by  aero- 
planes. Then  came  a  serii»s  of  Zeppelin  <lisastere,  and  after  the 
spring  of  191 7  they  cscased  to  Ije  um.'d  for  any  purpose  but  sea  scout- 
ing, and  their  plaee  as  raiders  was  taken  by  large  aeroplanes  (the 
Gkltbas).  The  visits  of  thane  latter  machines  to  London  and  the 
east  ot  England  became  systematic  after  the  summer  of  1917.    All 

*  "TIm  want  of  an  unltnuiod  citMnUiy  of  hiiib  mplomvm  wm»  m  faUl  bmr  to  our 
RioQMi."  ^  Tha  rifiiM.  May  Uth,  1016. 

*  But  Qomfmr»  ih*  BHtish  bombardoMli  of  J^ipmnmm  town*  nottd  in  Ch«p. 
0X12.  Ill  And  MropUiM  bomb*  mnA  maohint  giin  fim  hav«  lino^  b««n  ii««d 
by  tb*  Britid)  ouiit&ry  ■iithorilJttiitintti  Indiao  viilm^  erowda  tuspteM  of  itdltloii* 
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throci^  the  winter  of  1917-18,  LoDdcm  on  every  moonlight  ni^t 
beetme  familiiir  with  the  hanging  of  warning  maroons,  the  sfariD 
iriiiBtlea  of  the  pcdice  alarm,  the  hasty  dearanoe  of  the  streets, 
the  distant  rumbling  of  socles  and  hundreds  of  anti-aircraft  guns 
growing  steadily  to  a  wild  uproar  of  thuds  and  crashes,  the  swish 
of  flying  shrapnel,  and  at  last,  if  any  of  the  raiders  got  through  the 
bamgie,  with  the  dull  heavy  bang  of  the  bursting  bombs.  Then 
presently,  amidst  the  diminuendo  of  the  gun  fire,  would  oome  the 
inimitable  rushing  sound  of  the  fire  brigade  engines  and  the  hurry 
of  the  ambulances.  .  .  •  Witf  was  brou^t  home  to  every  Lon- 
doner by  these  experiences. 

While  the  Germans  were  thus  assailing  the  nerve  of  their  enemy 
home  population  through  the  air,  they  were  also  attacking  the 
overseas  trade  of  the  British  by  every  means  in  thdr  power.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war  they  had  various  trade  destroyers  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  a  squadron  of  powerful  modem  cruisers  in 
the  Pacific,  namely,  the  Schamhorsi^  the  GntUenau,  the  Leijmg, 
the  Nibmberg,  and  the  Dresden.  Some  of  the  detached  cruisers,  and 
particularly  the  Emden,  did  a  considerable  amount  of  commerce 
destroying  before  they  were  hunted  down,  and  the  main  squadron 
can^t  an  inferior  British  force  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  sank  the 
Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  on  November  1st,  1914.  A  month 
later  these  German  ships  were  themselves  pounced  upon  by  a 
British  force,  and  all  (except  the  Dresden)  simk  by  Admiral  Stur- 
dee  in  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland  Isles.  After  this  conflict  the 
allies  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
a  supremacy  which  the  great  naval  Battle  of  Jutland  (May  1st, 
1916)  did  nothing  to  shake.  The  Germans  concentrated  their 
attention  more  and  more  upon  submarine  warfare.  From  the 
banning  of  the  war  they  had  had  considerable  submarine  suc- 
cesses. On  one  day,  September  22nd,  1914,  they  sank  three  power- 
ful cruisers,  the  Abaukirf  the  Hague,  and  the  Cressy,  with  1473  men. 
They  continued  to  levy  a  toll  upon  British  shipping  throughout 
the  war ;  at  first  they  hailed  and  examined  passenger  and  mercantile 
shipping,  but  this  practice  they  discontinued  for  fear  of  traps, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1915  they  began  to  sink  ships  without  notice. 
In  May,  1915,  they  sank  the  great  passenger  liner,  the  Lusitania^ 
without  any  warning,  drowning  a  number  of  American  citizens. 
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Thia  embittered  American  feeling  against  them,  but  the  poestbility 
of  Injuring  and  perhaps  reducing  Britain  by  a  submarine  blockade 
was  so  great,  that  they  persisted  in  a  more  and  more  intensified 
mibmarine  campaign,  regardless  of  the  danger  of  dragging  the 
United  States  into  the  circle  of  their  enemies. 

Meanwhile,  Turkish  forces,  very  ill  equipped,  were  making 
threatening  gestures  at  Egypt  across  the  desert  of  Sinai. 

And  while  the  Germans  were  thus  striking  at  Britain,  their 
least  accessible  and  most  formidable  antagonist,  through  the  air 
and  under  the  sea,  the  French  and  British  were  also  embarking 
upon  a  disastrous  flank  attack  in  the  cast  upon  the  Central  Powers 
through  Turkey.  The  Gallipoli  campaign  was  finely  imagined, 
but  disgracefully  executed.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  Allies  would 
have  captured  Constantinople  in  1915.  But  the  Turks  were 
given  two  months'  notice  of  the  project  by  a  prenwiture  bombard- 
ment of  the  Dardanelles  in  Februar}',  the  scheme  was  also  probably 
betrayed  through  the  Greek  Court,  and  when  at  last  British  and 
French  forces  were  landed  upon  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  in  April, 
they  found  the  Turks  well  entrenched  and  better  equipped  for 
trench  warfare  *  than  theinselveB.  The  Allies  trusted  for  heavy 
artillery  to  the  great  guns  of  the  ships,  which  were  eomparativety 
useless  for  battering  down  entrenchments,  and  among  every  other 
sort  of  thing  that  tlicy  had  failed  to  foresee,  they  had  not  foreseen 
hostile  submarines.  Several  great  battle8hip)s  were  lost;  they 
went  down  in  tlie  same  clear  waters  over  which  the  ships  of  Xerxes 
had  once  sailed  to  their  fate  at  Salamis.  The  story  of  the  Gallipoli 
,  campaign  from  the  side  of  the  Allies  is  at  once  heroic  and  pitiful, 
a  story  of  courage  and  incompetence,  and  of  life,  material,  and 
prestige  wasted,  culminating  in  a  withdrawal  in  January,  1916*^ 

This  failure  was  due  in  part  to  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  co- 
operate in  the  adventure.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Greek  king, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser,  being  protected  by  friends  in 
high  quarters  on  the  Allied  side,  tricked  and  misled  the  AUies, 
and  wasted  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  common  British  and 

A  #.0,  in  band  grauidts. 

*  For  tbe  Alchty  ioetpMsIty  of  Hi*  Bnliah  mlUUiy  AuUioritiM  In  Ihii  Advtntura, 
•i»  fUr  lAn  HamilUMi'i  OoiHpdi  tH»ry.  11  Ui  only  fair  to  Umv  Britl«li  coiBmaiwW 
to  »dcl  yi»t  iK*  incmp^ty  wwm  that  of  Um  homm  ftutboritM*  lo  tuidarateiid  hk  d^ 
I  far  men  ms^d  mutirid.  —  P.  Q. 
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French  soldiers.  In  June,  1917,  he  was  forced  to  abdicate,  but  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  Greeks,  under  their  proper  leader  Venizelos, 
to  follow  their  natural  and  traditional  republican  disposition,  his 
son,  Alexander,  the  Kaiser's  nephew,  was  made  king  in  his  place 
—  by  the  AUiea  I  This  Greek  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  great 
war  still  awaits  the  investigations  of  the  historian.  It  is  at  present 
a  quite  inexplicable  story,  and  we  give  these  preposterous  facts 
with  no  attempt  to  rationalize  them. 

Linked  up  closely  with  this  Greek  vacillation  was  the  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  war  (October  12th,  1915).  The  king  of  Bulgaria 
had  hesitated  for  more  than  a  year  to  make  any  decision  between 
the  two  sides.  Now  the  manifest  failure  of  the  British  at  GallipoU, 
coupled  with  a  strong  Austro-German  attack  in  Serbia,  swung  him 
over  to  the  Central  Powers.  While  the  Serbs  were  hotly  engaged 
with  the  Austro-Grerman  invaders  upon  the  Danube  he  attacked 
Serbia  in  the  rear,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  country  had  been  com- 
pletely overrun.  The  Serbian  army  made  a  terrible  retreat  through 
the  mountains  of  Albania  to  the  coast,  where  its  remains  were 
rescued  by  an  Allied  fleet. 

An  Allied  force  landed  at  Salonika  in  Greece,  and  pushed  inland 
towards  Monastir,  but  was  unable  to  render  any  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  Serbians.  It  was  the  Salonika  plan  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  GaUipoli  expedition. 

To  the  east,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  British,  using  Indian  troops 
chiefly,  made  a  still  remoter  flank  attack  upon  the  Central  Powers. 
An  army,  very  ill  provided  for  the  campaign,  was  landed  at  Basra 
in  the  November  of  1914,  and  pushed  up  towards  Bagdad  in  the 
following  year.  It  gained  a  victory  at  Ctesiphon,  the  ancient 
Arsacid  and  Sassanid  capital  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Bagdad, 
but  the  Turks  were  heavily  reinforced,  there  was  a  retreat  to  Kut, 
and  there  the  British  army,  under  General  Townshend,  was  sur- 
rounded and  starved  into  surrender  on  April  29th,  1916. 

All  these  campaigns  in  the  air,  under  the  seas,  in  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Asia,  were  subsidiary  to  the  main  front,  the  front  of  decision, 
between  Switzerland  and  the  sea;  and  there  the  main  millions 
lay  entrenched,  slowly  learning  the  necessary  methods  of  modem 
scientific  warfare.  There  was  a  rapid  progress  in  the  use  of  the 
aeroplane.    At  the  outset  of  the  war  this  had  been  used  chiefly 
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for  ficouting,  and  by  the  Germans  for  the  dropping  of  nmrks  for  the 
artillery.  Such  a  thing  as  aerial  fighting  was  unheard  of.  In  1916  the 
aeroplanes  carried  machine  guns  and  fought  in  the  air ;  their  bomb- 
ing  work  was  increasingly  important,  they  had  developed  a  wonder- 
ful art  of  aerial  photography,  and  all  the  aerial  side  of  artillery  work, 
both  with  aeroplanes  and  observation  balloond,  had  been  enor- 
mously developed.  But  the  military  mind  was  still  resisting  the 
use  of  the  tank,  the  obvious  weapon  for  decision  in  trench  warfare. 

Many  intelligent  people  outside  military  circles  understood  this 
quite  clearly.  The  use  of  the  tank  against  trenches  was  an  alto- 
getlier  obvious  expedient.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  invented  an  early 
tank,  but  what  military  ** expert"  has  ever  had  the  wits  tx>  study 
Leonardo?  Soon  after  the  South  African  War,  in  1908,  there 
were  stories  in  magazines  describing  imaginary  battles  in  which 
tanks  figured,  and  a  complete  working  model  of  a  tank  was  shoi^n  to 
the  Briti«.h  military  authorities  —  who  of  course  rejected  it  —  in 
1912.  Tanks  had  been  invented  and  n?-invented  before  the  war 
began.  But  had  the  matter  rested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
military,  there  would  never  have  been  any  use  of  tanks.  It  was 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  at  that  time  at  the  British  Admiralty, 
Jfrho  insisted  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  first  tanks,  and  it  was  in 
the  teeth  of  the  grimmest  opposition  that  they  were  sent  to  Fmnce.* 
To  the  British  na\^,  and  not  to  the  army,  military*  science  owes  the 
use  of  these  devices.  The  German  militar>*  authorities  were  equally 
set  against  them.  In  July,  1916,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  British 
oommander-in-chieff  began  a  great  offensive  which  failed  to  break 
through  the  German  line.  In  some  places  he  advanced  a  few  miles ; 
in  others  he  was  completely  repulsed.  There  was  a  huge  skugbter 
of  the  new  British  armies.    And  he  did  not  use  tanks. 

In  September,  when  the  season  was  growing  too  late  for  a  sus- 
tained offensive,  tanks  first  appeared  in  warfare.  A  few  were 
put  into  action  by  the  British  in  a  not  ver>'  intelligent  fashion. 
'  effect  upon  the  German  wa.**  pnjfound,  they  produce*!  some- 
;  like  a  panic,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  they  been 
'tiaed  in  July  in  sufficient  numbers  and  handled  by  a  general  of 
imagination  and  energy,  they  would  have  ended  the  war  there 
and  then.    At  that  time  the  Allies  were  in  greater  strength  than 

»  6m  Bum,  Tank§  iOU^lBiS,    800  t^m  Fullw.  Ttimk$  in  IW  Gt^ot  War. 
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the  Germans  upon  the  Western  front.  Russia,  though  fast  ap- 
proaching exhaustion,  was  still  fighting,  Italy  was  pressing  the 
Austrians  hard,  and  Roiunania  was  just  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  allies.  But  the  waste  of  men  in  this  disastrous  July 
offensive,  coupled  with  the  obstinate  neglect  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  tanks  by  the  military  authorities,  brought  the  Allied  cause 
to  the  very  brink  of  disaster. 

Directly  the  British  failure  of  July  had  reassured  the  Germans, 
they  turned  on  the  Roumanians,  and  the  winter  of  1916  saw  the 
same  fate  overtake  Roumania  that  had  fallen  upon  Serbia  in  1915. 
The  y^ar  that  had  begun  with  the  retreat  from  GaUipoli  and  the 
surrender  of  Kut,  ended  with  the  crushing  of  Roumania  and  with 
voUeyB  fired  at  a  landing  party  of  French  and  British  marines  by  a 
royalist  crowd  in  the  port  of  Athens.  It  looked  as  though  King 
Constantino  of  Greece,  that  prot^6  of  the  AUied  foreign  offices, 
meant  to  lead  his  people  in  the  footsteps  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria.  But  the  coast  line  of  Greece  is  one  much  exposed  to 
naval  action.  Greece  was  blockaded,  and  a  French  force  from 
Salonika  joined  hands  with  an  Italian  force  from  Valona  to  cut 
the  king  of  Greece  off  from  his  Central  European  friends. 

On  the  whole,  things  looked  much  less  dangerous  for  the  Hohen- 
zollem  imperialism  at  the  end  of  1916  than  they  had  done  after 
the  failure  of  the  first  great  rush  at  the  Mame.  The  Allies  had 
wasted  two  years  of  opportunity.  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Rou- 
mania, and  large  areas  of  France  and  Russia,  were  occupied  by 
Austro-German  troops.  Coimterstroke  after  coimterstroke  had 
failed,  and  Russia  was  now  tottering  towards  a  collapse.  Had 
Germany  been  ruled  with  any  wisdom,  she  might  have  made  a 
reasonable  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  touch  of  success  had 
intoxicated  her  imperialists.  They  wanted  not  safety,  but 
triumph,  not  world  welfare,  but  world  empire.  "World  power 
or  downfall"  was  their  formula;  it  gave  their  antagonists  no 
alternative  but  a  fight  to  a  conclusive  end. 

§9 
Early  in  1917  Russia  collapsed. 

By  this  time  the  enormous  strain  of  the  war  was  telling  hardly 
upon  all  the  European  populations.    There  had  been  a  great  dis- 
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orgamsation  of  transport  everywhere,  a  discontinuance  of  the 

jxiormal  refmirs  and  replacementa  of  shipping,  railways,  and  the 

[like,  a  using-up  of  material  of  all  sorts,  a  dwindling  of  food  pro- 

jduction,  a  withdrawal  of  greater  and  greater  mafisea  of  men  from 

[industry,  a  cessation  of  educational  work,  and  a  steady  diminution 

Df  the  ordinary  securities  and  honesties  of  life.     Nowhere  waa  the 

la^'ailable  directive  ability  capable  of  keeping  a  grip  upon  affairs 

fin  the  face  of  the  rupture  of  habitual  bonds  and  the  replacement 

[of  the  subtle  disciplines  of  peace  by  the  clumsy  brutaUties  of 

rmilitary  "order,"     More  and  more  of  the  European  population 

I  was  being  transferred  from  surroundings  and  conditions  to  which 

fit   was  accustomed,   to   novel   circumstances   which   distressed^ 

[itimulated,  and  demoralised  it.     But  Russia  suffered  first  and 

[most  from   this   universal   pulling   up   of    civilization   from    its 

3ts.    The  Russian  autocracy  was  dishonest  and  incompetent. 

iie  Tsar,  like  several  of  his  ancestors,  had  now  given  way  to 

>•  crasBy  pietism,  and  the  court  was  dominated  by  a  religious 

impostor,  Rasputin,  whose  cult  was  one  of  unspeakable  foulness, 

a  reeking  scandal  in  the  face  of  the  world.    Beneath  the  rule  of 

this  dirty  mysticism,  indolence  and  scoundrelism  mismanaged 

I  the  war.     The  Russian  common  soldiers  were  sent  into  battle 

without  guns  to  support  them,  without  even  rifle  ammunition; 

Kthey  were  wasted  by  their  officers  and  generals  in  a  delirium  of 

[militarist  enthusiasnL     For  a  time  they  seemed  to  be  suffering 

mutely  ae  the  beasts  suffer;  but  Uiere  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance 

ev9n  of  the  most  ignorant.    A  profound  disgust  for  the  Tsardom 

^  was  creeping  through  these  armies  of  betniyed  and  wasted  men. 

From  the  close  of  1915  onwards  Russia  was  a  source  of  deepening 

anxiety  to  her  Western  allies.    Throughout  1916  she  remained 

brgely  on  the  defensive,  and  there  were  rumours  of  a  separate 

peace  with  Germany.     She  gave  little  help  to  Roumania. 

On  December  29th,  1916,  the  monk  Rasputin  was  murdered 
at  a  dmner-party  in  Petrograd,  and  a  belated  attempt  was  made 
to  put  the  Tsardom  in  order.  By  March  things  were  moving 
rapidly;  food  riots  in  Petrograd  developed  into  a  revolutionary 
insurrection ;  there  waa  an  attempted  suppranion  of  the  Duma, 
the  repr^entative  body,  attempted  arrests  of  libeml  teadera,  the 
fonaation  of  a  provisional  govenunent  under  Pruaee  Lvoff,  and 
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an  abdication  (March  15th)  by  the  Tsar.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  a  moderate  and  controlled  revolution  might  be  possible  — 
perhaps  mider  a  new  Tsar.  Then  it  became  evident  that  the 
destruction  of  confidence  in  Russia  had  gone  too  far  for  any  such 
adjustments.  The  Russian  people  were  sick  to  death  of  the  old 
order  of  things  in  Europe,  of  Tsars  and  of  wars  and  great  powers ; 
it  wanted  reUef,  and  that  speedily,  from  imendurable  miseries. 
The  Allies  had  no  imderstanding  of  Russian  realities;  their 
diplomatists  were  ignorant  of  Russian ;  genteel  persons,  with  their 
attention  directed  to  the  Russian  Court  rather  than  Russia,  they 
blundered  steadily  with  the  new  situation.  There  was  little 
goodwill  among  the  diplomatists  for  republicanism,  and  a  mani- 
fest disposition  to  embarrass  the  new  government  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  the  Russian  republican  government  was 
an  eloquent  and  picturesque  leader,  Eerensky,  who  found  himself 
assailed  by  the  deep  forces  of  a  profounder  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  "social  revolution,"  at  home  and  coldnshouldered  by 
the  AUied  governments  abroad.  His  allies  would  neither  let  him 
give  the  Russian  people  land  nor  peace  beyond  their  frontiers. 
The  French  and  the  British  press  pestered  their  exhausted  ally 
for  a  fresh  offensive,  but  when  presently  the  Germans  made 
a  strong  attack  by  sea  and  land  upon  Riga,  the  British  Admiralty 
quailed  before  the  prospect  of  a  Baltic  expedition  in  relief.  The 
new  Russian  republic  had  to  fight  unsupported.  In  spite  of  their 
great  naval  predominance  and  the  bitter  protests  of  the  great 
English  admiral,  Lord  Fisher  (1841-1920),  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Allies,  except  for  some  submarine  attacks,  left  the  Germans 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  Baltic  throughout  the  war. 

The  Russian  masses  were  resolute  to  end  the  war.  There  had 
come  into  existence  in  Petrograd  a  body  representing  the  workers 
and  common  soldiers,  the  Soviet,  and  this  body  clamoured 
for  an  international  conference  of  socialists  at  Stockholm.  Food 
riots  were  occurring  in  Berlin  at  this  time,  war  weariness  in  Austria 
and  Germany  was  profoimd,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  that  such  a  conference  would  have 
precipitated  a  reasonable  peace  on  democratic  lines  in  1917  and 
a  German  revolution.  Kerensky  implored  his  Western  allies  to 
allow  this  conference  to  take  place,  but,  fearful  of  a  worldwide 
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outbreak  of  socialism  and  republicaiusm,  they  refused,  in  spit© 
of  the  favourable  response  of  a  small  majority  of  the  British  Labour 
Party.  Without  either  moral  or  physical  help  from  the  Allies, 
the  *' moderate'*  Russian  republic  still  fought  on  and  made  a  last 
desperate  offensive  effort  in  July.  It  failed  after  some  preliminary 
successes  and  another  great  slaughtering  of  Russians. 

The  limit  of  Russian  endurance  was  reached.  Mutinies  broke 
out  m  the  Russian  armies,  and  particularly  upon  the  northern 
front,  and  upon  Noveml)er  7th,  1917,  Kereusky*8  government  was 
overthrown  and  power  was  5ei;&ed  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
dominated  by  the  Bolshevik  socialists  under  Lenin,  and  pledged 
to  make  peace  regardless  of  the  Western  powers.  Russia  passed 
definitely  *'out  of  the  war." 

In  the  spring  of  1917  there  had  been  a  costly  and  ineffective 
French  attack  upon  tlie  Champagne  front  which  had  failed  to 
break  through  and  sust-jiined  enormous  loss^.  Here,  then,  by 
the  end  of  1917,  was  a  phase  of  events  altogether  favourable  to 
Germany,  had  her  government  been  figliting  for  security  and  well- 
being  rather  than  for  pride  and  victory.  But  to  the  very  end,  to 
the  pitch  of  final  exhaustion,  the  people  of  the  Central  Powers 
were  held  to  the  effort  to  reahze  an  impassible  world  imperialism. 

To  that  end  it  was  necessary  that  Britain  should  be  not  merely 
esisted,  but  subjugated,  and  in  order  to  do  that  Germany  had 
already  drafz^ed  America  into  the  circle  of  her  enemies.  Tlirough- 
out  1916  the  submarine  campaign  had  been  growing  in  intensity, 
but  hithert<i  it  h:id  respected  neutral  shipping.  In  January,  1917, 
A  completer  ** blockade**  of  Great  Britjvin  and  France  was  pro* 
claimed,  and  all  neutral  poweiB  were  warned  to  withdraw  their 
slapping  from  the  British  seas.  An  indiscrUninate  sinking  of 
the  world *8  shipping  began  which  compelled  the  United  States 
enter  the  war  in  April  (6th),  1917.  Tliroughout  1917,  while 
lusfiia  was  breaking  up  and  hectmmxg  impotent,  the  American 

f*ople  were  changing  swiftly  and  steadily  into  a  great  military 

m.    And  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  for  which  the 

impc»rialL«its  had  accepteil  the  risk  of  this  fresh  antagonist, 

piraa  far  less  successful  than  had  been  hoped.    The  Britij^h  navy 

proved  it«elf  much  more  inventivne  and  re«oureeful  than  the  British 

army ;   there  was  a  rapid  development  of  anti-submarine  devices 
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under  water,  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  air;  and  after  a  month 
or  so  of  serious  destruction,  the  tale  of  submarine  sinkings  declined. 
The  British  found  it  necessary  to  put  themselves  upon  food 
rations ;  but  the  regulations  were  well  framed  and  ably  adminis- 
tered, the  pubUc  showed  an  excellent  spirit  and  intelligence,  and 
the  danger  of  famine  and  social  disorder  was  kept  at  arm's  length. 
Yet  the  German  imperial  government  persisted  in  its  course. 
If  the  submarine  was  not  doing  all  that  had  been  expected,  and  if 
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the  annies  of  America  gathered  like  a  ihunder-cloudf  yet  Ruaaia 
vaa  definitely  down ;  and  in  October  the  name  sort  of  Auttunn 
offenmve  that  bad  overthrown  Serbia  in  1915  and  Roumania 
in  1916  was  now  turned  with  crimhing  effect  against  Italy*  The 
ItaUan  front  collapsed  after  the  Battle  of  Caporetto,  and  the 
Auatro-<jennan  armies  poured  down  into  Venetia  and  came 
almost  witliin  gimfireof  Venice.  Germany  felt  justified,  therefore, 
in  taking  a  high  line  with  the  Russian  peace  proposals^  and  the 
9u 
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peace  of  Brest  litovsk  (March  2nd,  1918)  gave  the  Western  allies 
some  intimation  of  what  a  Cxerman  victory  would  mean  to  them. 
It  was  a  crushing  and  exorbitant  peace,  dictated  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  of  confident  victors. 

All  through  the  winter  German  troops  had  been  shifting  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front,  and  now,  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
the  jaded  enthusiasm  of  hungry,  weary,  and  bleeding  Germany 
was  lashed  up  for  the  one  supreme  effort  that  was  really  and  truly 
to  end  the  war.  For  some  months  American  troops  had  been  in 
France,  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  army  was  still  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  high  time  for  the  final  conclusive  blow  upon 
the  Western  front,  if  such  a  blow  was  ever  to  be  delivered.  The 
first  attack  was  upon  the  British  in  the  Somme  region.  The  not 
very  briUiant  cavalry  generals  who  were  still  in  command  of 
a  front  upon  which  cavalry  was  a  useless  encumbrance,  were 
caught  napping;  and  on  March  21st,  in  "Gough's  Disaster," 
a  British  army  was  driven  back  in  such  disorder  as  no  British 
army  had  ever  known  before.  Thousands  of  guns  were  lost,  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  prisoners.  Many  of  these  losses  were  due 
to  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  higher  command.  No  less  than 
a  himdred  tanks  were  abandoned  because  they  ran  ovJi  of  petrol! 
The  British  were  driven  back  almost  to  Amiens.^  Throughout 
April  and  May  the  Germans  rained  offensives  on  the  Allied  front. 
They  came  near  to  a  break  through  in  the  north,  and  they  made 
a  great  drive  back  to  the  Mame,  which  they  reached  again  on 
May  30th,  1918. 

This  was  the  climax  of  the  German  effort.  Behind  it  was 
nothing  but  an  exhausted  homeland.  Fresh  troops  were  hurrying 
from  Britain  across  the  Channel,  and  America  was  now  pouring 

1  "I  found  a  general  opinion  among  officers  and  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Fifth  Army  that  they  had  been  victims  of  atrocious  staff  work,  tragic  in  its  con- 
sequence. From  what  I  saw  of  some  of  the  Fifth  Army  stafiF  officers,  I  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Some  of  these  young  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  elderly  officers, 
were  arrogant  and  supercilious,  without  revealing  any  sign  of  intelligence.  If  they 
had  wisdom,  it  was  deeply  camouflaged  by  an  air  of  inefficiency.  If  they  had  know- 
ledge, they  hid  it  as  a  secret  of  their  own.  General  Gough  in  Flanders,  though 
personally  responsible  for  many  tragic  happenings,  was  badly  served  by  some  of  his 
subordinates,  and  battalion  officers  and  divisional  staffs  raged  against  the  whole 
of  the  Fifth  Army  organisation,  or  lack  of  organisation,  with  an  extreme  passion 
of  speech."  —  Philip  Gibbs,  RealUiea  of  War, 
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men  into  FYance  by  the  hundred  thousand.     In  June  the  weary 

b Austrians  uiade  a  last  effort  in  Italy,  and  collapsed  before  an  Italian 

counter-attack.     Early  in  June  the  French  began  to  develop  a 

counter-attack  in  the  Marne  angle*     By  July  the  tide  was  turning 

Land  the  Germans  were  reeUng  back.     The  Battle  of  ChAteau 

Thierry  (July  18th)  proved  the  quality  of  the  new  .^Vnierican 

armies.     In  August  the  British  opened  a  great  and  successful 

iinist  into  Belgium,  and  the  bulge  of  the  German  lines  towards 

^Amiens  wilted   and  collapsed.       Germany  had  finishc*d.      The 

fighting  spirit  passed  out  of  her  army,  and  October  was  a  story 

■of  defeat  and  retreat  along  the  entire  Western  front.     Early  in 

iNovemlx^r  British  troops  were  in  Valenciennes  and  Americans 

fin  Sedan.     In  Italy  also  the  Austrian  armies  were  in  a  state  of 

|disorderly  retreat.     But  everj'^where  now  the  Hohenzollem  and 

labsburg  forces  were  collapsing.     The  smash  at  the  end  was 

Kingly  swift.     Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  coidd  not  believe 

their  ncHT?papcrs  as  day  after  day  they  announced  the  capture 

of  more  hundreds  of  guns  and  more  thousands  of  prisoners. 

In  September  a  great  aUied  offensive  against  Bulgaria  had  pro- 
[duced  a  revolution  in  that  country  and  peace  proposals.     Turkey 
followed  with  a  capitulation  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
lAiistnvHungary  on  November  4th.    There  was  an  attempt  to 
;  out  the  German  Fleet  for  a  last  fight,  but  the  sailors  mutinied 
f  (November  7th). 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  bolted  haBtily,  and  without 
a  scrap  of  dignity,  into  Holland.  It  was  like  welsliers  iKilting 
from  a  racecourse  to  escape  a  ducking.  On  November  Uth  an 
armistice  was  signed,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  .  .  . 

For  four  years  and  a  quarter  the  war  had  lasted,  and  gradually 
it  had  drawn  nearly  everyone,  in  the  Western  world  at  least,  into 
its  vortex.  Upwards  of  ten  millions  of  people  had  been  actually 
bldlled  through  the  fighting,  jinother  twenty  or  twenty-five  million 
liad  liied  through  the  hardships  and  disorders  entailed.  Scores 
of  millions  were  suffering  and  enfeebled  by  under-nourishment 
and  misery.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  living  were  now  engagscj 
in  war  work,  in  driUing  and  armament,  in  making  munilionii 
in  hoepitals,  in  working  as  substitutes  for  men  who  had  gone  bio 
armieii  and  the  like.    Business  men  bad  ten  Mlapting  thaoK 
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selves  to  the  more  hectic  methods  necessary  for  profit  in  a  world 
in  a  state  of  crisis.  The  war  had  become,  indeed,  an  atmosphere, 
a  habit  of  life,  a  new  social  order.    Then  suddenly  it  ended. 

In  London  the  armistice  was  proclaimed  about  midday  on 
November  11th.  It  produced  a  strange  cessation  of  every  or- 
dinary routine.  Clerks  poured  out  of  their  offices  and  would  not 
return,  assistants  deserted  their  shops,  omnibus  drivers  and  the 
drivers  of  military  lorries  set  out  upon  journeys  of  their  own 
devising  with  picked-up  loads  of  astounded  and  cheering  passengers 
going  nowhere  in  particular  and  careless  whither  they  went. 
Vast  vacant  crowds  presently  choked  the  streets,  and  every  house 
and  shop  that  possessed  such  adornments  hung  out  flags.  When 
night  came,  many  of  the  main  streets,  which  had  been  kept  in 
darkness  for  many  months  because  of  the  air  raids,  were  brightly 
lit.  It  was  very  strange  to  see  thronging  multitudes  assembled 
in  an  artificial  light  again.  Everyone  felt  aimless,  with  a  kind 
of  strained  and  aching  relief.  It  was  over  at  last.  There  would 
be*  no  more  killing  in  France,  no  more  air  raids  —  and  things 
would  get  better.  People  wanted  to  laugh,  and  weep  —  and  could 
do  neither.  Youths  of  spirit  and  young  soldiers  on  leave  formed 
thin  noisy  processions  that  shoved  their  way  through  the  general 
drift,  and  did  their  best  to  make  a  jollification.  A  captured 
German  gun  was  hauled  from  the  Mall,  where  a  vast  array  of 
such  trophies  had  been  set  out,  into  Trafalgar  Square,  and  its 
carriage  burnt.  Squibs  and  crackers  were  thrown  about.  But 
there  was  Uttle  concerted  rejoicing.  Nearly  everyone  had  lost 
too  much  and  suffered  too  much  to  rejoice  with  any  fervour.^ 

§10 

The  world  in  the  year  after  the  great  war  was  Uke  a  man  who 
has  had  some  vital  surgical  operation  very  roughly  performed, 
and  who  is  not  yet  sure  whether  he  can  now  go  on  living  or  whether 
he  has  not  been  so  profoundly  shocked  and  injured  that  he  will 
presently  fall  down  and  die.  It  was  a  world  dazed  and  stunned. 
German  militarist  imperialism  had  been  defeated,  but  at  an  over- 
whelming cost.    It  had  come  very  near  to  victory.    Everything 

*  A  very  good  account  of  the  state  of  mind  of  Paris  during  and  after  the  war  ia 
in  W.  P.  Adams'  Paria  Seta  it  Throuoh, 
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went  on,  now  that  the  strain  of  the  conflict  had  ceased,  rather 
laxly,  rather  weakly^  and  with  a  gusty  and  uncertain  temper. 
There  was  a  universal  hunger  for  peace,  a  universal  desire  for  the 
lost  safety  and  liberty  and  prosperity  of  pre-war  times,  without 
any  power  of  will  to  achieve  and  secure  these  thihgjs. 

Just  as  with  the  Homan  Republic  under  the  long  strain  of  the 
Punic  War,  so  now  thexe  had  been  a  great  release  of  violence 
and  cruelty,  and  a  profound  deterioration  in  financial  and  eco- 
nomic morality.  Generous  spirits  had  sacrificed  themselves 
freely  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  war,  but  the  sly  and  base 
of  the  worlds  of  business  and  money  liad  watched  the  convulsive 
opportunities  of  the  time  and  secured  a  firm  grip  upon  the  re- 
sources and  political  power  of  their  countries.  Everywhere 
men  who  would  have  been  regarded  as  shady  adventurers  before 
1914  had  acquired  power  and  influence  while  better  men  toiled 
unprofitably.  Such  men  as  Lord  Rhondda^  the  British  food 
controller,  kiUed  themselves  with  hard  work,  while  the  war 
profiteer  waxed  rich  and  secured  his  grip  upon  press  and  party 
organiiation. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  there  had  been  extraordinary  experi- 
ment in  collective  management  in  nearly  all  the  belUgerent 
oountiiefl.  It  was  realiied  that  the  common  expedients  of  peace** 
time  oommerce,  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  holding  out  for 
a  favourable  bargain,  were  incompatible  with  the  swift  needs  of 
warfare.  Transport,  fuel,  food  supply,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  raw  materials  not  only  of  dothing,  housing,  and  the  like,  but 
of  everything  needed  for  war  munitions,  had  been  brought  under 
public  control.  No  longer  had  farmers  been  allowed  to  under* 
farm;  cattle  had  been  put  upon  deer-parks  and  grass-landa 
ploughed  up,  with  or  without  the  owner's  approval.  Luxury 
building  and  speculative  company  promotion  had  been  restrained. 
In  effect,  a  sort  of  emergency  iocialist  state  had  been  established 
throughout  belligerent  Europe.  It  was  rou|^-and-ready  and 
wasteful,  but  it  was  more  effective  than  the  tangled  inoesBant 
profit-eeekiiigt  the  cornering  and  forestalling  and  inooheieot 
productiTeiiflfli  of  ''{irivate  enterprise.'^ 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  there  was  a  very  wideqiread 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  the  common  interest  in  all  the  bellig* 
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erent  states.  The  common  men  were  ever^here  sacrificing  life 
and  health  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  common  good  of  the 
state.  In  return,  it  was  promised,  there  would  be  less  social 
injustice  after  the  war,  a  more  universal  devotion  to  the  conmion 
welfare.  In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wa£. 
particularly  insistent  upon  his  intention  to  make  the  after-war 
Britain  '' a  land  fit  for  heroes."  He  foreshadowed  the  continuation 
of  this  new  war  communism  into  the  peace  period  in  discourses 
of  great  fire  and  beauty.  In  Great  Britain  there  was  created 
a  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  which  was  imderstood  to  be  planning 
a  new  and  more  generous  social  order,  better  labour  conditions, 
better  housing,  extended  education,  a  complete  and  scientific 
revision  of  the  economic  system.  Similar  hopes  of  a  better  world 
sustained  the  conmion  soldiers  of  France  and  Germany  and  Italy. 
It  was  premature  disillusionment  that  caused  the  Russian  collapse. 
So  that  two  mutually  dangerous  streams  of  anticipation  were 
running  through  the  minds  of  men  in  Western  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  rich  and  adventiu'ous  men,  and  partic- 
ularly the  new  war  profiteers,  were  making  their  plans  to  prevent 
such  developments  as  that  air  transport  should  become  a  state 
property,  and  to  snatch  back  manufactures,  shipping,  land  trans- 
port, the  public  services  generally,  and  the  trade  in  staples  from 
the  hands  of  the  commonweal  into  the  grip  of  private  profit; 
they  were  securing  possession  of  newspapers  and  busying  them- 
selves with  party  caucuses  and  the  like  to  that  end;  while  the 
masses  of  common  men  were  looking  forward  naively  to  a  new 
state  of  society  planned  almost  entirely  in  their  interest  and 
according  to  generous  general  ideas.  The  history  of  1919  is  largely 
the  clash  of  these  two  streams  of  anticipation.  There  was  a 
hasty  selling  oflF,  by  the  "business"  government  in  control,  of 
every  remimerative  public  enterprise  to  private  speculators.  .  .  . 
By  the  middle  of  1919  the  labour  masses  throughout  the  world 
were  manifestly  disappointed  and  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper. 
The  British  "Ministry  of  Reconstruction"  and  its  foreign  equiva- 
lents were  exposed  as  a  soothing  sham.  The  common  man  felt 
he  had  been  cheated.  There  was  to  be  no  reconstruction,  but 
only  a  restoration  of  the  old  order  —  in  the  harsher  form  neces- 
sitated by  the  poverty  of  the  new  time. 
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For  four  years  the  drama  of  the  war  had  obscured  the  Bocial 
questioD  which  had  been  developing  in  the  Western  civilizations 

r  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  that  the  war  was  over, 
this  question  reappeared  gaunt  and  bare,  as  it  had  never  been  seen 
before. 

And  the  irritations  and  hardi^Jiips  and  the  general  insecurity  of 
the  new  time  were  exacerbated  by  a  profound  disturbance  of 
currency  and  credit.  Money,  a  complicated  growth  of  con- 
ventions rather  than  a  system  of  values,  had  been  deprived  within 
the  belligerent  countries  of  the  support  of  a  gold  standard.  Gold 
had  been  retained  only  for  international  trade,  and  every  govem- 

■ment  had  produced  excessive  quantities  of  paper  money  for 
domestic  use.  With  the  bn^aking  down  of  the  war-time  barriers 
the  international  exchange  became  a  wildly  fluctuating  confusion, 
a  source  of  distress  to  everyone  except  a  few  gamblers  and  wily 
■peculators.  Prices  rose  and  rose  —  with  an  infuriating  eflfect 
upon  the  wage-earner.    On  the  one  hand  was  the  employer  resist- 

|ing  his  demands  for  more  pay ;  on  the  other  hand,  food»  house- 
3m,  and  clothing  were  being  steadily  cornered  against  him» 

lAndft  which  was  the  essential  danger  of  the  situation,  he  had  lo8t 

jany  confidence  he  had  ever  possessed  thai  any  patience  or  industrial 

l^llin^nes$  he  displayed  would  reaUy  aUcvtate  tiie  shortages  and 
nienees  by  which  he  differed. 
In  the  speeches  of  pcjliticians  towards  the  close  of  1919  and  the 
spring  of  1920,  there  was  manifest  an  increaaing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  what  is  called  the  capitohst  system  —  tlie  private 

|€wnerHhip  system  that  is,  in  which  private  profit  is  the  working 
Incentive  —  was  on  its  trial.  It  had  to  produce  general  prosperity, 
they  admitted,  or  it  had  to  be  revised.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
sufh  a  speech  as  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  premier, 
deHvenni  on  Satunlay,  December  6th,  1919.  Mr,  Lloyd  George 
had  had  the  education  and  training  of  a  Welsh  solicitor;  he 
entered  politics  ejirly,  and  in  the  (Xiurse  of  a  brilliant  parliamentary 

'career  he  had  had  few  later  opportunities  for  reading  and  thought. 
But  being  a  man  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  be  was  exprening 
here  very  accurately  the  ideas  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  buai- 
nei<«  men  and  wealthy  men  and  ordinary  citizens  who  supported 
him. 
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"There  is  a  new  challenge  to  civilization,"  he  said.  "What  is 
it?  It  is  fundamental.  It  affects  the  whole  fabric  of  society  as 
we  know  it ;  its  commerce,  its  trade,  its  industry,  its  finance,  its 
social  order  —  all  are  involved  in  it.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  country  have  been 
built  up  by  the  stimulating  and  invigorating  appeal  to  individual 
impulse,  to  individual  action.  That  is  one  view.  The  State  must 
educate ;  the  State  must  assist  where  necessary ;  the  State  must 
control  where  necessary ;  the  State  must  shield  the  weak  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  strong ;  but  the  life  springs  from  individual 
impulse  and  energy.  (Cheers.)  That  is  one  view.  What  is  the 
other  7  That  private  enterprise  is  a  failure,  tried,  and  found  want- 
ing —  a  complete  failure,  a  cruel  failure.  It  must  be  rooted  out, 
and  the  community  must  take  charge  as  a  community,  to  produce, 
to  distribute,  as  well  as  to  control. 

"Those  are  great  challenges  for  us  to  decide.  We  say  that  the 
ills  of  private  enterprise  can  be  averted.  They  say, '  No,  they  can- 
not. No  ameliorative,  no  palliative,  no  restrictive,  no  remedial 
measure  will  avail.  These  evils  are  inherent  in  the  system.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  you  must  cut  it  down.'  That  is  the 
challenge  we  hear  ringing  through  the  civilized  world  to-day,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  through  valley  and  plain.  You  hear  it  in  the 
whining  and  maniacal  shrieking  of  the  Bolshevists.  You  hear  it 
in  the  loud,  clear,  but  more  restrained  tones  of  Congresses  and  Con- 
ferences. The  Bolshevists  would  blow  up  the  fabric  with  high  ex- 
plosive, with  horror.  Others  would  pull  down  with  the  crowbars 
and  with  cranks  —  especially  cranks.     (Laughter.) 

"Unemployment,  with  its  injustice  for  the  man  who  seeks  and 
thirsts  for  employment,  who  begs  for  labour  and  cannot  get  it, 
and  who  is  punished  for  failure  he  is  not  responsible  for  by  the 
starvation  of  his  children  —  that  torture  is  something  thai  jnivate 
enterprise  cmghi  to  remedy  for  its  own  sake.  (Cheers.)  Sweating, 
slums,  the  sense  of  semi-slavery  in  labour,  must  go.  We  must 
cultivate  a  sense  of  manhood  by  treating  men  as  men.  If  I 
—  and  I  say  this  deliberately  —  if  I  had  to  choose  between  this 
fabric  I  believe  in,  and  allowing  millions  of  men  and  women  and 
children  to  rot  in  its  cellars,  I  would  not  hesitate  one  hour. 
That  is  not  the  choice.    Thank  God  it  is  not  the  choice.    Pri- 
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vate  eDterpriae  can  produce  morei  so  that  all  men  get  a  fair  share 
of  it,  ..."  * 

Here«  put  into  quasi-eloquent  phrasmg,  and  with  a  jest  adapted 
to  the  mental  habits  of  the  audience,  we  have  the  common-eense 
view  of  the  ordinary  prosperous  man  not  only  of  Great  Britain^ 
but  of  America  or  France  or  Italy  or  Germany.  In  quality  and 
tone  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  British  pohtical  thought  in  1919.  The 
prevailing  economic  system  has  made  us  what  we  are,  is  the  under- 
lying idea ;  and  we  do  not  want  any  process  of  social  destruction 
to  precede  a  renascence  of  society,  we  do  not  want  to  experiment 
with  the  fundamentals  of  our  social  order.  Let  us  accept  that* 
Adaptation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted,  there  had  to  be.  Now 
this  occasion  of  his  speaking  was  a  year  and  a  month  after  the 
Armistice,  and  for  all  that  period  private  enterprise  had  been  failing 
to  do  all  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  so  cheerfully  promising  it  would 
do.  The  community  was  in  urgent  need  of  houses.  Throughout 
the  war  there  had  been  a  oeasation  not  only  of  building,  but  of 
repaini.  The  shortage  of  houses  in  the  last  months  of  1919 
amounted  to  scores  of  thousands  in  Britain  alone.'  Multitudes 
of  people  were  living  in  a  state  of  exasperating  congestion,  and  the 
roost  shameless  profiteering  in  apartments  and  houses  was  going 
on.  It  was  a  difficult,  but  not  an  impassible  situation.  Given 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy  and  self-sacrifice  that  liad  tided 
over  the  moQStlOUB  crisis  of  1916,  the  far  easier  task  of  providing 
a  million  hougci  cx>uld  have  been  performed  in  a  year  or  so.  But 
there  had  been  comers  in  building  materials,  transport  was  in  a 
diKirdered  state,  and  it  did  not  pay  private  enterprise  to  build 
boons  at  any  rents  within  the  means  of  the  paople  who  needed 
Iheon.  Private  enterprise,  therefore,  so  far  from  bothering  about 
tlie  public  need  of  housing,  did  nothing  but  comer  and  speculate 
in  rents  and  sub-letting.  It  now  demanded  grants  in  aid  from  the 
State  —  in  order  to  build  at  a  profit.  And  there  was  a  great  crowd* 
ing  and  dislocation  of  goods  at  the  d^pdts  t>ecause  there  was  in- 
sufficient  road  transport.  There  was  an  urg^t  want  of  cheap 
Mrtomobilas  to  move  about  goods  and  workers.  But  private  enter- 
prise in  the  automobile  industry  found  it  far  more  profitable  la 

*  TKt  Timm,  Doc^nlwr  Sth,  1010. 

«  Autboriii««  vary  btlwivs  250,009  md  m  nOUion  houmtk 
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produce  splendid  and  costly  cars  for  those  whom  the  war  had  made 
rich.  The  munition  factories  built  with  public  money  could  have 
been  converted  very  readily  into  factories  for  the  mass  production 
of  cheap  automobiles,  but  private  enterprise  had  insisted  upon 
these  factories  being  sold  by  the  State,  and  would  neither  meet 
the  public  need  itself  nor  let  the  State  do  so.  So,  too,  with  the 
world,  in  the  direst  discomfort  for  need  of  shipping,  private  enter- 
prise insisted  upon  the  shutting  down  of  the  newly  constructed 
State  shipyards.  Currency  was  dislocated  everjrwhere,  but  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  busy  bu3ang  and  selling  francs  or  marks  and 
intensif3ang  the  trouble.  While  Mr.  Greorge  was  making  the  very 
characteristic  speech  we  have  quoted,  the  discontent  of  the  conunon 
man  was  gathering  ever3rwhere,  and  Uttle  or  nothing  was  being 
done  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  was  becoming  very  evident  that  un- 
less there  was  to  be  some  profound  change  in  the  spirit  of  business, 
under  an  imrestrained  private  enterprise  S3rstem  there  was  little 
or  no  hope,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  of  decent  housing,  clothing,  or 
education  for  the  workers  for  two  or  three  generations. 

These  are  facts  that  the  historian  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  note 
with  as  little  comment  as  possible.  Private  enterprise  in  Europe 
in  1919  displayed  neither  will  nor  capacity  for  meeting  the  crying 
needs  of  the  time.  So  soon  as  it  was  released  from  control,  it  ran 
naturally  into  speculation,  cornering,  and  luxury  production.  It 
followed  the  line  of  maximum  profit.  It  displayed  no  sense  of  its 
own  dangers ;  and  it  resisted  any  attempt  to  restrain  and  moderate 
its  profits  and  make  itself  serviceable,  even  in  its  own  interest. 
And  this  went  on  in  the  face  of  the  most  striking  manifestations 
of  the  extreme  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  the  European  masses 
to  the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  privations  and  inconveniences 
they  suffered.  In  1913  these  masses  were  living  as  they  had  lived 
since  birth ;  they  were  habituated  to  the  life  they  led.  The  masses 
of  1919,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  uprooted  everjrwhere,  to  go 
into  the  armies,  to  go  into  munition  factories,  and  so  on.  They  had 
lost  their  habits  of  acquiescence,  and  they  were  hardier  and  more 
capable  of  desperate  action.  Great  multitudes  of  men  had  gone 
through  such  brutalizing  training  as,  for  instance,  bayonet  drill; 
they  had  learnt  to  be  ferocious,  and  to  think  less  either  of  killing 
or  being  killed.    Social  unrest  had  become,  therefore,  much  more 
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dan^rouB.  Everyibrng  seemtKl  to  point  to  a  refusal  to  tolerate; 
the  current  state  of  aflfairs  for  many  years.  Unless  the  educated 
and  prosperous  and  comfortable  people  of  Europe  could  speedily 
get  their  private  enterprise  under  sufficient  restraint  to  make  it 
work  well  and  rapidly  for  the  common  good^  unless  they  could 
develop  the  idea  of  business  as  primarily  a  form  of  public  service 
and  not  primarily  a  method  of  profit-makinp,  txnless  they  could  in 
their  own  interest  achieve  a  security  of  peace  that  would  admit  of 
a  cessation  not  only  of  war  preparation,  but  of  Int^emational  com- 
mercial warfare,  strike  and  iasurrection  pnjmised  to  follow  strike 
and  insurrection  up  to  a  complete  social  and  political  collapse.  It 
was  not  that  the  masses  had  or  imagined  that  they  had  the  plan 
of  a  new  social,  political,  and  economic  system.  They  had  not^ 
and  they  did  not  believe  they  had.  The  defects  wc  have  points 
out  in  the  socialist  scheme  (chapter  xxxix»  §  5)  were  no  secret  from 
ihem«  It  was  a  much  more  dangerous  state  of  affairs  than  that. 
It  was  that  they  were  becoming  so  disgusted  with  the  current  sy^ 
tem,  with  its  silly  luxury,  its  universal  waste,  and  its  general  misery, 
that  they  did  not  care  what  happened  afterwards  so  long  as  they 
could  destroy  it.  It  was  a  return  to  a  state  of  mind  comparable  to 
that  which  had  rendered  possible  the  debacle  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

Already  in  1919  the  world  had  seen  one  great  community  go 
that  way,  tiie  Russian  jj«>ople.  The  Russians  overturned  the  old 
order  and  submitted  to  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  small  group  of 
doetrinaire  Bolshevik  socialists!  liecausc  these  men  seemed  to  hav© 
eomething  new  to  try.  They  wrecked  the  old  system,  and  at  any 
ooet  ttiey  would  not  have  it  back.  The  information  available  from 
RuflBia  at  the  time  of  writing  this  summary  is  still  too  conflicting 
and  too  obviously  tainted  by  prapag:indist  aims  for  us  to  form  any 
judgment  upon  the  procecdingB  and  methods  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  ver>^  plriin  that  from  November,  1917,  Russia  has 
not  only  endured  that  government  and  its  mainly  socialistic 
methods,  but  has  fought  for  it  successfully  against  anything  that 
seemed  to  threaten  a  return  to  the  old  regime. 

We  have  already  (§  5)  pointed  out  the  very  broad  differences 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Wcsstem  oommumtios,  and  the  strong 
iMSOns  there  aiB  for  doubting  that  they  will  moYs  U()on  paralh^l 
llMS  and  act  in  similar  ways.    The  Kusaiao  masses  ware  cut  off  by 
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want  of  edueatum  and  sympathy  from  the  small  dviHied  oommo- 
nity  oi  proepexoas  and  educated  peofde  ^diich  lived  apon  them. 
These  Utter  were  a  little  separate  nation.    The  masses  bdow  have 
thrown  that  separate  nation  off  and  destroyed  it  and  begun  again, 
so  to  speak,  upon  a  new  sort  ot  society  which,  whether  it  succeed 
or  collapse,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  mankind. 
But  iha^e  is  much  more  unity  oi  thou^t  and  feeling  between  class 
and  class  in  the  West  than  in  Russia,  and  particularly  in  the  At- 
lantic ccHnmunities.    Even  if  they  wrang^  classes  can  talk  to- 
gether and  understand  each  other.    There  is  no  unbroken  stratum 
of  illiterates.    The  groups  of  rich  and  speculative  men,  the  ''bad 
men"  in  business  and  affairs,  whose  freedcnns  are  making  the  very 
name  oi  ''private  enterprise"  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  ordinary 
man,  are  only  the  more  active  section  of  very  much  larger  classes, 
guilty  perhaps  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  but  capable  of 
being  roused  to  a  sense  not  merely  of  the  wickedness  but  of  the 
danger  of  systematic  selfngeeking  in  a  strained,  impoverished,  and 
sorely  tried  world.    Many  of  these  more  reasonable  and  moral 
people  have  shown  themselves  clearly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
present  situation,  and  some  of  them  have  made  speeches  and  de- 
livered sermons  and  written  books  —  often  addressed  to  the 
working  classes  —  expressing  very  generous  and  imselfish  views. 
Speeches  and  sermons  and  books  will  in  themselves  do  little  to  allay 
the  gathering  wrath  of  classes  ill  housed,  ill  fed,  and  unhealthy, 
and  angry  because  they  believe  things  are  so  through  the  reckless 
greed  of  others;  but  such  utterances  are  valuable  as  admissions, 
and  if  these  good  intentions,  encouraged  perhaps  and  aided  by  a 
certain  pressure  from  below,  presently  develop  into  a  resolute  com- 
bining and  direction  of  the  energies  of  private  enterprise  —  for  a 
time  at  least  —  towards  socially  necessary  work  and  a  restriction 
of  speculation  and  luxury,  and  if  there  begin  a  rapid  provision, 
even  at  some  cost  to  the  hoards  and  satisfactions  of  the  successful 
classes,  of  the  decent  homes  and  gardens,  of  the  pleasant  public 
surroundings,  the  health  services  and  the  education  and  leisure 
needed  to  tranquillize  the  fiercer  discontents,  it  is  still  possible 
that  readjustment  rather  than  revolution  will  be  the  method  of 
the  Atlantic  communities.    But  that  readjustment  cannot  W 
indefinitely  delayed ;  it  must  come  soon. 
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Iq  one  way  or  another  it  soeoiB  inevitable  now  that  the  new  stand* 
ard  of  well-being  wUcfa  the  meohanical  revolution  of  the  last 
century  haa  rv^ndercd  posaible,  should  become  the  general  standard 
of  life.  Revolution  is  conditional  upon  public  diftcomfort.  Social 
peace  ia  impoesiblo  without  a  rapid  amelioration  of  the  ncedleea 
dimmfoHa  of  the  present  time.  A  rapid  resort  to  willing  service 
and  social  reconstnicibn  on  the  part  of  those  who  own  and  nile, 
or  else  a  worldwide  soeial  revolution  leading  towards  an  equalisa- 
tion of  conditions  and  an  attempt  to  secure  comfort  on  new  and 
untried  Unes,  seem  now  to  be  the  only  alternatives  before  mankind. 
The  choice  which  route  shall  be  taken  lieSj  we  believe,  in  we«tcm 
Europe^  and  still  more  so  in  America,  with  the  educated,  poesessing, 
and  influential  classes.  The  former  route  demands  much  sacrifice, 
for  prosperous  people  in  particuliy,  a  voluntary  assumption  of 
public  duties  and  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  class  discipline  and 
eetf-danial;  the  latter  may  take  an  indefinite  time  to  travorAe,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  very  destructive  and  bloody  process,  and  whether 
it  will  lead  to  a  new  and  better  state  of  affairs  at  last  b  question- 
abto.  A  social  revolution,  if  ultimately  the  western  European 
States  blunder  into  it,  may  prove  to  be  a  process  extending  over 
centuries ;  it  may  involve  a  social  breakdown  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  may  necessitate  as  slow  a  reouperatjon. 

Let  us  add  to  what  has  been  written  above  a  short  passage  from 
an  abler  and  far  more  authoritative  pen.^  It  approaches  this  ques- 
tion  of  Monomio  disorgamution  from  a  different  angle,  but  the 
drift  of  Ha  tmplieatioiis  is  the  same.  It  says  as  plainly  to  the  pri- 
vata  capitalist  system:  ''Mend,  show  more  understanding»  and 
a  better  and  a  stronger  wQl  for  the  common  welfare,  or  go/' 

"In  the  latter  stages  of  tbe  war  all  the  lielUgerent  governments 
practised,  from  necessity  or  snoompotence,  what  a  Bdriieivisl 
might  have  dona  from  design**  Eftn  iiowi  whan  the  war  is  orvtsTi 
moat  of  them  oontiniie  out  of  weakness  the  same  malpraclieei. 
But  furibor,  the  Oovernments  of  Europe,  bemg  many  of  them  at 
thia  moBieint  reckless  in  thmr  miethods  as  well  as  weak,  seak  to 
dirsei  on  to  a  daas  known  aa  'proitean'  the  popular  bidilpBation 
afunst  the  more  obvious  aoDaeq[iianaea  of  th^  vidona  m^hods. 


*  J.  M  Kf»rMs»  «p.  ii 
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These  profiteers  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  entrepreneur  class  of 
capitalists,  that  is  to  say,  the  active  and  constructive  element  in 
the  whole  capitalist  society,  who  in  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices 
cannot  but  get  rich  quick  whether  they  wish  it  or  desire  it  or  not.^ 
If  prices  are  continually  rising,  every  trader  who  has  purchased 
for  stock  or  owns  property  and  plant  inevitably  makes  profits. 
By  directing  hatred  against  this  class,  therefore,  the  European 
Governments  are  carrying  a  step  further  the  fatal  process  which 
the  subtle  mind  of  Lenin  had  consciously  conceived.  The  profiteers 
are  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  rising  prices.  By  combining 
a  popular  hatred  of  the  class  of  entrepreneurs  with  the  blow 
already  given  to  social  security  by  the  violent  and  arbitrary  dis- 
turbance of  contract  and  of  the  established  equilibrium  of  wealth 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  inflation,  these  governments  are 
fast  rendering  impossible  a  continuance  of  the  social  and  economic 
order  of  the  nineteenth  centmry.  But  they  have  no  plan  for  re- 
placing it. 

''We  are  thus  faced  in  Europe  with  the  spectacle  of  an  extraor- 
dinary weakness,  on  the  part  of  the  great  capitalist  class,  which 
has  emerged  from  the  industrial  triiunphs  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  seemed  a  very  few  years  ago  our  all-powerful  master.  The 
terror  and  personal  timidity  of  the  individuals  of  this  class  is  now 
so  great,  their  confidence  in  their  place  in  society  and  in  their 
necessity  to  the  social  organism  so  diminished,  that  they  are  the 
easy  victims  of  intimidation.  This  was  not  so  in  England  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  any  more  than  it  is  now  in  the  United  States.  Then 
the  capitalists  believed  in  themselves,  in  their  value  to  society,  in  the 
propriety  of  their  continued  existence  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  riches  and  the  unlimited  exercise  of  their  power.  Now  they 
tremble  before  every  insult.  Call  them  pro-Germans,  international 
financiers,  or  profiteers,  and  they  will  give  you  any  ransom  you 
choose  to  ask  not  to  speak  of  them  so  harshly.  They  allow  them- 
selves to  be  ruined  and  altogether  undone  by  their  own  instruments, 
governments  of  their  own  making,  and  a  press  of  which  they  are 
the  proprietors.  Perhaps  it  is  historically  true  that  no  order  of 
society  ever  perished  save  by  its  own  hand." 

*  Mr.  Keynf^n  ignores  the  fortunes  made  by  deliberately  cornering  and  with- 
biding  oommodities  io  »  time  of  shortage. 
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We  have  dealt  with  ttie  social  and  economic  disorder  of  the  Euro- 
pean conimunitiBH,  and  the  rapid  return  of  the  '* class-war''  to  the 
forcsground  of  attention,  before  (giving  any  account  of  the  work  of 
world  aettlrmient  that  centred  on  the  Peace  Conference  at  PariB, 
beoatiBe  the  worried  and  preoccupied  state  of  evt»ryone  concerned 
with  private  probleins  of  income,  pricefl,  emplo\"raent,  and  the  like 
ICoeB  far  to  explain  the  jaded  atmosphere  in  wliich  tliat  Conference 
addresecd  itself  to  the  vast  tu-sk  l)efore  it 

The  story  of  the  Conference  turns  very  largely  upon  the  adven- 
ture of  one  particular  man,  one  of  those  men  whom  accident  or 
personal  cjuality  picks  out  as  a  type  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  his- 
torian. We  have  in  the  course  of  this  history  found  it  ver>*  helpful 
at  times  to  focus  our  attention  upon  some  individual,  Buddha, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Yuan  Chwang,  the  Emperor  Frederick  11 
and  Charles  V  and  Napoleon  I  for  ejcample,  and  to  let  him  by  re- 
flection ilhmunate  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  llie  conclusion 
of  the  Great  War  can  be  seen  most  easily  as  the  rise  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prejiident,  President  WiWiDi  to  pnvjotninant  imfx^rtaiiee  in 
the  world's  hopes  and  atU^tion,  and  his  failure  to  justify  that  pre- 
dominance. 

lent  Wil^n  (lx)m  IR/jTi)  hxul  previously  l>een  a  prominent 

It  and  teacher  of  history,  constitutional  law,  and  the  poUtical 

Ipsnerally.    He  had  held  various  prt:ifefi8orial  chairs,  and 

^liad  been  Pn*$<jdent  of  Princeton  Univen^ity  (New  Jen*^»y).  Thero 
is  a  long  list  of  books  Ut  his  cnHlit,  and  they  show  a  mind  rather 

I  exclusively  dirt*cted  to  Anierican  histor>'  and  American  politico* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  at  any  time  in  his  Ufe  made  a 
general  study  of  the  world  problem  out*tide  the  ver>*  peculiar  and 

.  mceeptional  American  ca^e.  He  was  mentally  the  new  thing  in 
hifttory,  negligent  of  and  rather  ignorant  of  the  older  things  out  of 

*  AoMing  Ilk*  booloi  ocmoullMl  li«r«,  for  thkt  mnd  lh»  two  follofriiif  Metlona.  wrr» 
Dr.  Dilk»i*a  Pmem  Cv^ft^met;  II  WUmm  HArri*'*  Tha  Fmm  m  f4#  Jfoifewitf  ftnci 
Ptmid^^  WOtim,  kit  i^r^hUm*  rnrnd  his  f^ie^;  1.  U,  Ktrnm'w  Btiommiit  CmmqmmmB 

« A  Lt^m*  of  SoUam;  F.  C.  fIov«*i  ITAf  Worf  L.  8*  WoolT*  Imimf^^Himd  Qmtm 
J.  A.  Rotwoci'i  ToiRMdi  /nlfrwilitiMl  Qmmtmimt:  Uxmm  MildfMMi'*  TW 
'  Omits  Mat*  V%:  Bir  Waltsr  PliaiJ«or«*t  Tkrm  Cmit»Hm  vf  TtmHm.  and  C.  E. 
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which  his  new  wchM  had  arisen.  He  retired  bom  acadffmic  life, 
aod  was  elected  Democratic  Governor  ot  New  Jersey  in  1910.  In 
1913  he  became  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  a  violent  quarrel  between  ex-President  Boosevdt 
and  President  Taf  t,  whidi  split  the  dominant  Republican  party,  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  events  of  August  1914  seem  to  have  taken  President  Wilson, 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  surprise.  We  find  him 
cabling  an  offer  of  his  services  as  a  mediator  on  August  3nL  Then, 
for  a  time,  he  and  America  watched  the  conflict.  At  first  neither 
the  American  people  nor  their  President  seem  to  have  had  a  very 
clear  or  prof oimd  understanding  of  that  long-gathered  catastrofdie. 
Their  tradition  for  a  century  had  been  to  disr^ard  the  probl^ns 
of  the  Old  World,  and  it  was  not  to  be  li^tly  changed.  The  im- 
perialistic arrogance  of  the  German  Court  and  the  stupid  inclina* 
tion  of  the  German  military  authorities  towards  melodramatic 
'^frightf Illness,"  their  invasion  of  Belgiimi,  their  cruelties  there, 
their  use  of  poison  gas,  and  the  nuisance  of  their  submarine  cam- 
paign created  a  deepening  hostility  to  Germany  in  the  States  as 
the  war  proceeded ;  but  the  tradition  of  politi(»d  abstinence  and 
the  deep-rooted  persuasion  that  America  possessed  a  political 
morality  altogether  superior  to  European  conflicts  restrained  the 
President  from  active  intervention.  He  adopted  a  lofty  tone. 
He  professed  to  be  unable  to  judge  the  causes  and  justice  of  the 
Great  War.  It  was  largely  his  high  pacific  attitude  that  secured 
his  re-election  as  President  for  a  second  term.  But  the  world  is 
not  to  be  mended  by  merely  regarding  evil-doers  with  an  expression 
of  rather  undiscriminating  disapproval.  By  the  end  of  1916  the 
Germans  had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  imder  no  circum- 
stances whatever  would  the  United  States  fight,  and  in  1917  they 
began  their  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  the  sinking  of 
American  shipw  without  notice.  President  Wilson  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  dragged  into  the  war  by  this  supreme  folly. 
And  also  they  were  dragged  into  a  reluctant  attempt  to  define 
their  relations  to  Old-World  politics  in  some  other  terms  than 
those  of  mere  aloofness.  Their  thoughts  and  temper  changed 
very  rapidly.  They  came  into  the  war  side  by  side  with  the 
Allies,  but  not  in  any  pact  with  the  Allies.    They  came  into  the 
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war,  in  the  name  of  their  own  modern  civUization,  \/y  punish  and 
end  an  intolerable  pohtical  and  tmlitary  situation. 

Blow  and  belated  judgments  are  sometimes  the  best  jtidi^rnt nts. 
In  a  series  of  "not^es/'  too  long  and  various  for  detailed  treat  aaht 
in  this  Outline,  thinking  aloud,  aa  it  were^  in  the  hearing  of  all  man- 
kind, Preeideut  Wilaon  sought  to  state  the  esaential  differences  of 
the  American  State  from  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Old  World.  We 
have  been  at  some  pains  in  thi»  history  to  make  plain  the  develop- 
millt  of  f'  '  !Terencr«.     He  unfolded  a  conception  of  intejTia- 

tfamal  re]:r  | »?« that  came  like  a  godpd^  like  the  ho[^»e  of  a  better 

world,  to  the  whole  eastern  heniisphere.  Secret  agreementa  were 
to  oeaae,  ^'nations*'  were  to  determiiid  thdr  own  dsstiniee,  oiili- 
tarist  aggr^sMon  wafi  to  oeaae,  the  sea-ways  were  to  be  free  to  all 
mankind.  These  commonplaces  of  American  tliou^t,  these  secret 
dettw  of  every  sane  mnn,  aane  like  a  great  light  upon  the  darkness 
of  SDeer  and  conflict  in  Europe  At  last,  men  felt,  the  ranks  of 
diplomaey  were  broken,  the  veib  of  Great  Power  "policy'* were 
rent  in  twain.  Here  with  authority,  with  the  stosogtii  of  a  power- 
ful  new  nation  behind  it,  was  the  desire  of  the  coounon  man 
throughout  the  world,  plainly  said, 

Manifcf^tly  there  was  needed  some  over^riding  instrument  of 
government  to  establisli  worid  law  and  maintain  those  broad  and 
Uboral  gtmeralijsations  upon  human  intercoume*  A  number  of 
schemes  had  floated  in  men's  minds  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
In  particular  there  was  a  movement  for  some  sort  of  world  league, 
a  '^League  of  Nations/'  The  American  President  adopted  this 
pluiis  and  sought  to  realise  it*  An  cweolial  oonditioo  of  the  peece 
be  eou^i  through  the  overthrow  of  German  imperialism  wa0|  he 
dedaredf  to  be  this  federal  organ.  This  League  of  Nations  wsa 
to  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  ini^nalional  affairs.  It  was  to 
be  the  substantial  reaUiation  of  the  peace.  Hese  agidn  he  awak- 
ened a  tremendous  echo. 

Presidmt  Wilson  was  the  spokeaman  of  a  new  age*  Through* 
out  tbe  war,  and  for  some  little  time  after  il  had  ended*  he  held, 
io  far  ss  the  Old  W<irld  was  eooosnied,  thai  esmltcd  position.  But 
in  America»  where  they  bif*w  him  lieiter,  there  were  doubts.  And 
writing  ae  we  do  now  with  the  wisdom  of  subsequent  evcnta,  we 
can  understand  tbeee  doubta.  America,  throughout  a  century 
3ir 
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and  more  of  detachment  and  security,  had  developed  new  ideals 
and  formuhe  of  poUtical  thought,  without  realizing  with  any  in- 
tensity that,  under  conditions  of  stress  and  danger,  these  ideals 
and  formulse  might  have  to  be  passionately  sustained.  To  her 
conmiunity  many  things  were  platitudes  that  had  to  the  Old  World 
conununities,  entangled  still  in  ancient  poUtical  compUcations,  the 
quality  of  a  saving  gospel.  President  Wilson  was  responding  to 
the  thought  and  conditions  of  his  own  people  and  his  own  coimtry, 
based  on  a  liberal  tradition  that  had  first  foimd  its  full  expression 
in  English  speech ;  but  to  Europe  and  Asia  he  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing and  saying,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  things  hitherto  im- 
developed  and  altogether  secret.  And  that  misconception  he  may 
have  shared. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  able  and  successful  professor  of 
poUtical  science,  who  did  not  fuUy  reaUze  what  he  owed  to  his  con- 
temporaries and  the  Uterary  and  poUtical  atmosphere  he  had 
breathed  throughout  his  Ufe ;  and  who  passed  very  rapidly,  after 
his  re-election  as  President,  from  the  mental  attitudes  of  a  poUtical 
leader  to  those  of  a  Messiah.  His  "notes"  are  a  series  of  explora- 
tions of  the  elements  of  the  world  situation.  When  at  last,  in  his 
address  to  Congress  of  January  8th,  1918,  he  produced  his  Fourteen 
Points  as  a  definite  statement  of  the  American  peace  intentions, 
they  were,  as  a  statement,  far  better  in  their  spirit  than  in  their 
arrangement  and  matter. 

Yet,  since  the  Fourteen  Points  certainly  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
human  affairs,  and  since  it  was  in  the  beUef  that  they  would  de- 
termine and  limit  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  peace  treaty  that 
Germany  capitulated,^  it  may  be  weU  to  summarize  them  here, 
with  a  word  or  so  of  explanation. 

(I)  The  First  Point  was  the  most  vital  of  aU.  It  sununarizes 
and  dismisses  the  essential  evils  of  the  Great  Power  system.     It 

1  **The  Allied  Governments,'*  the  effective  passage  ran,  "have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  which 
follow,  they  declare  their  readiness  to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany 
on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the  President's  Address  to  Congress  of  January 
Sth,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  Addresses." 

(Note  transmitted  to  the  German  Government  by  the  Allies  through  the  Swiss 
Minister  on  November  5th,  1918.) 
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demands :  "Open  covenan tii  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which 
there  &haU  be  no  private  iniemaiioiial  underelandingB  of  an^^  kind, 
^  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view." 
(II)  ^'Abciolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  eeaa  outside 
tonitorial  watx^rs  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  aeaa  may 
be  dosed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  eo* 
foroement  of  international  covenants." 

(HI)  **The  removal,  so  far  aa  posaiblef  of  all  economic  barrieni 
ftnd  the  ^tablishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for 
its  matntaoance/' 

(IV)  "  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  tJiat  national  arma- 
menta  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  conststeot  with  domestic 
safety ." 

There  are  four  points  of  universal  importance,  admirably  stated* 
But  n  is  insufficient.  Why  should  the  sea*ways  alone  be  free? 
What  of  the  air-ways  above  three  thousand  feet?  What  of  the 
Sreai  international  land  routes?  Why,  if  Switzerland  is  at  war 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  should  those  powers  be  able  to  stop  air 
andlandtrrti  !  the  paasace  of  peaceful  people  between  Francs 

and  ConstiM  ^ 

After  IV,  the  Fourteen  Points  embark  upon  the  oooaideration 
of  particular  essss,  for  which  one  gisnersl  statement  should  have 
Aifficed. 

(V)  provides  for  "A  free,  opc^n-minded  and  absolutely  impartial 
§4]iigtmeEii  of  aQ  oobnial  claims  bfyvnl  upon  a  strict  observanos 
of  tile  principb  thai  in  deteroiining  all  mrh  (|uesttoDS  of  sovereagiity 
the  intereats  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to  be 
detenained/^  .  .  .  This  is  bopelessly  vague.  What,  for  instance. 
is  this  about  daims  and  title?  There  is  no  defimtion»  no  standard 
liere* 

The  drop  towards  particular  current  issues  continues  in  the  next 
eight  points,  which  betray  clearly  how  limited  and  accidental  wis 
the  President's  vision  of  European  affaifv. 

(VI)  is  a  vague  demand  for  the  evacoatbn  of  Rttasaan  territory 
(then  occupied  by  Ocsmany),  and  the  "assislnnes"  (ttndefined) 
oCUm 
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(VII)  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium. 

(VIII)  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  all  French  territory,  and 
the  "righting"  of  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  the 
matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

(IX)  The  readjustment  of  the  Italian  frontier  "on  the  lines  of 
nationality." 

(X)  "Autonomy"  of  the  Austrian  "subject  nations." 

(XI)  The  Balkans  to  be  evacuated,  Serbia  to  be  granted  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  and  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  States  to 
be  guaranteed. 

(XII)  Turkish  subject  nations  to  be  assured  of  "undoubted 
security  of  Ufe  and  unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  de- 
velopment." The  Dardanelles  to  be  internationalized,  and  Otto- 
man sovereignty  to  be  recognized  only  in  Turkish  districts. 

(XIII)  Poland  to  be  independent. 

Finally  the  Fourteenth  Point  arises  again  to  the  Great  Charter 
level  out  of  this  peddling  with  special  cases. 

(XIV)  "A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under 
specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees 
of  political  and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  States 
aUke." 

So  far  the  Fourteen  Points.  But  some  of  the  utterances  of 
President  Wilson  after  this  epoch-making  address  went  much 
further  and  much  higher  than  this  first  statement.  On  September 
27th,  1918,  at  New  York,  he  said  some  very  important  things : 

"As  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations  and  the 
clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  in  a  sense  the  most 
essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itself.  It  cannot  be  formed 
now.  If  formed  now,  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alliance  confined 
to  the  nations  associated  against  a  common  enemy.  .  .  . 

"But  these  general  terms  do  not  disclose  the  whole  matter. 
Some  details  are  needed  to  make  them  sound  less  like  a  thesis  and 
more  like  a  practical  progranmie.  These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
particulars,  and  I  state  them  with  the  greater  confidence  because 
I  can  state  them  authoritatively  as  representing  this  Government's 
interpretation  of  its  own  duty  with  regard  to  peace. 

"First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discrim- 
ination between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to 
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wham  we  cio  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  munt  be  a  jujstioe  that  has  do 
favourites  and  knows  no  standonld  but  the  equal  rights  of  t}ie 
•everal  peoples  oonoerned. 

'*  Second,  no  special  or  aepaimte  intereat  of  any  sm^e  nation  or 
any  group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  imsis  of  any  part  of  the 
aettlement  which  is  not  consiateot  with  the  common  int^eist  of  all. 

''Third,  there  can  \)q  no  lenguee  or  atUancea  or  special  covenants 
and  undemtandinga  within  the  genenil  and  common  family  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 

'^Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special  mlSeh 
economic  rombinatious  within  the  League,  and  no  employment  of 
any  form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion,  except  as  the  power  of 
economic  penalty,  by  exclusion  from  the  nuirkets  of  the  world, 
may  be  ^rested  in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline and  control. 

"Fiftii,  all  international  agreementa  and  treaties  of  every  kind 
must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world*  .  *  * 

"In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  the  United  States 
win  enter  into  no  special  arrangements  or  understandings  with 
particular  nations,  let  me  say  also  that  the  United  States  ts  pr^ 
pared  to  assume  its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  covenants  and  understandingiB  upon  which  peace 
muat  henceforth  rest. 

''We  still  read  Washington's  immortal  warning  against  en* 
tangling  allianoee  with  full  tx^mprebenrioo  and  an  answering  pur^ 
poee.  But  only  special  and  ljinit4Ml  alliances  entangle;  and  we 
leeopiise  and  accept  the  duty  of  a  new  day  in  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hope  for  a  general  alliance,  which  wtU  avoid  entangle- 
ments and  clear  the  air  of  the  world  for  conunon  undentaodsfigi 
and  the  maintenance  of  oommoD  rights.'^ 

These  fbortoen  Pbinta  and  tlieir  ligniikiant  later  addenda  had 
an  fanmense  rsoeption  throu^out  the  world*  Here  at  last  seemed 
a  peaee  for  reasonable  men  evefywhefe,  as  good  and  acceptable  to 
faiotiest  and  decent  Germane  and  RnMbmSi  as  to  honest  aiid  decent 
F^eaehmen  and  Englishmen  and  Bdgsans ;  and  for  some  months 
the  wiiole  worid  was  lit  I7  hitk  in  Wilson.  Could  they  have  besn 
made  ttie  basis  of  a  world  seCtleDient  in  1019.  they  would  fortli* 
with  have  opened  a  new  and  more  hopeful  era  in  human  affatfi* 
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But,  as  we  must  tell,  they  did  not  do  that.  There  was  about 
President  Wilson  a  certain  narrowness  of  mind,  a  certain  suspicion 
of  egotism ;  there  was  in  the  generation  of  people  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  this  great  occasion  came,  a  generation  bom  in 
seciuity,  reared  in  plenty  and,  so  far  as  history  goes,  in  ignorance, 
a  generation  remote  from  the  tragic  issues  that  had  made  Europe 
grave,  a  certain  superficiality  and  lightness  of  mind.  It  was  not 
that  the  American  people  were  superficial  by  nature  and  necessity, 
but  that  they  had  never  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  idea  of  a  human 
commimity  larger  than  their  own.  It  was  an  intellectual  but  not 
a  moral  conviction,  with  them.  One  had  on  the  one  hand  these 
new  people  of  the  new  world,  with  their  new  ideas,  their  finer  and 
better  ideas,  of  peace  and  world  righteousness,  and  on  the  other 
the  old,  bitter,  deeply  entangled  peoples  of  the  Great  Power  system 
and  the  former  were  crude  and  rather  childish  in  their  inunense 
inexperience,  and  the  latter  were  seasoned  and  bitter  and  intricate. 
The  theme  of  this  clash  of  the  raw  idealist  youthfulness  of  a  new 
age  with  the  experienced  ripeness  of  the  old,  was  treated  years  ago 
by  that  great  novelist,  Henry  James,  in  a  very  typical  story  called 
Daisy  MiUer.  It  is  the  pathetic  story  of  a  frank,  trustful,  high- 
minded,  but  rather  simple-minded  American  girl,  with  a  real  dis- 
position towards  righteousness  and  a  great  desire  for  a  "good  time" 
and  how  she  came  to  Europe  and  was  swiftly  entangled  and  put 
in  the  wrong,  and  at  last  driven  to  welcome  death  by  the  complex 
tortuousness  and  obstinate  limitations  of  the  older  world.  There 
have  been  a  thousand  variants  of  that  theme  in  real  life,  a  thousand 
such  trans-Atlantic  tragedies,  and  the  story  of  President  Wilson 
is  one  of  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  because  the  new  thing 
succumbs  to  the  old  infections,  that  is  the  final  condemnation  of 
the  new  thing. 

Probably  no  fallible  human  being  manifestly  trying  to  do  his 
best  amidst  overwhelming  circumstances  has  been  subjected  to 
such  minute,  searching,  and  pitiless  criticism  as  President  Wilson. 
He  is  blamed,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  rightly  blamed,  for  con- 
ducting the  war  and  the  ensuing  peace  negotiations  on  strictly 
party  lines.  He  remained  the  President  representing  the  American 
Democratic  Party,  when  circumstances  conspired  to  make  him 
the  representative  of  the  general  interests  of  mankind.    He  made 
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no  aitempi  to  forgrt  party  imiicm  for  a  iimo,  and  to  incorporate 
with  hiniBplf  such  great  American  leaders  as  ex-Presidcnt  Rooeo- 
rft,  ex-Prt-widcnt  Taft»  and  the  like.  He  did  not  draw  fully  upon 
~the  moraJ  and  int4*ll<>ctiial  resources  of  the  States;  he  made  the 
whole  issue  too  personal,  and  ho 
irrounded  htmsclf  with  merely 
^peraonal  adhcrentjs.  And  a  still 
graver  error  was  his  decision  to 
come  to  the  Peace  Conferenre 
hiiiiBetf.  Nearly  every  expTi- 
enoed  critic  SBecoA  to  be  of  opinion 
that  he  should  have  remained  in 
^America,  in  the  rdle  of  America^ 
dng  occa^ionfdly  as  if  a  na* 
ion  spoke.  Throughout  the  con- 
iuding  years  of  the  war  he  had 
an  UDesciimpled  position 
in  the  world. 

Says  Doctor  Dillon:*  "Europe,  when  the  Pn.*8ident  touched 
its  ahoresy  was  as  clay  ready  for  the  creative  potter*  Never  before 
were  the  nations  so  eager  t^o  follow  a  Moses  who  would  tjike  them 
to  the  long-promised  land  where  ware  are  prohibited  and  blockadce 
unknown.  And  to  their  thinking  he  was  that  gri*at  l«»ader.  In 
France  men  bowed  down  i>efortr  him  with  awe  and  affectitm.  La- 
bour leaders  in  Paris  told  me  that  th«;y  shed  tears  of  joy  b  his 
proeenoe,  and  that  their  comrades  would  go  through  Rrc  and  water 
to  help  him  to  realise  hia  noble  sehemGS.  To  the  working  choisca 
in  Itdy  his  name  was  a  heavenly  clarion  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
earth  would  be  renewed.  The  Gemmns  regardi*d  him  and  his 
humane  doctrine  w»  their  sheeiHinchor  of  safety.  The  fearless 
Berr  Muehlon  said :  '  If  Preeident  WQaon  were  to  address  the  Ger- 
mans, and  pnmounce  a  severe  senlcnoe  upon  thenii  they  would 
aooept  it  with  reflignatioti  and  without  a  murmur  and  set  to  work 
at  once/  In  Gcrman*Austria  his  fame  was  that  of  a  saviourp  and 
(he  mere  mention  of  his  name  hrou^t  balm  to  the  suffering  and 
sttroeasa  of  sorrow  to  the  afflicted.  *  *  .** 
Such  was  the  overpowering  cgcpectation  of  the  audienoe  to  which 
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President  Wilson  prepared  to  show  himself.    He  reached  France 
on  board  the  George  Washington  in  December,  1918. 

He  brought  his  wife  with  him.  That  seemed  no  doubt  a  perfectly 
natural  and  proper  thing  to  an  American  mind.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  American  representatives  brought  their  wives.  UnhappUy 
a  social  quality,  nay,  almost  a  tourist  quality,  was  introduced  into 
the  world  settlement  by  these  ladies.  Transport  facilities  were 
limited,  and  most  of  them  arrived  in  Europe  with  a  radiant  air  of 

privilege.  They  came  as  if  they 
came  to  a  treat.  They  were,  it 
was  intimated,  seeing  Europe 
imder  exceptionally  interesting 
circumstances.  They  would  visit 
Chester,  or  Warwick,  or  Wind- 
sor en  roule  —  for  they  might 
not  have  a  chance  of  seeing  these 
celebrated  places  again.  Impor- 
tant interviews  would  be  broken 
oflf  to  get  in  a  visit  to  some  "old 
historical  mansion."  This  may 
seem  a  trivial  matter  to  note  in 
a  History  of  Mankind,  but  it  was 
such  small  hmnan  things  as  this  that  threw  a  miasma  of  futility 
over  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919.  In  a  little  while  one  discovered 
that  Wilson,  the  Hope  of  Mankind,  had  vanished,  and  that  all  the 
illustrated  fashion  papers  contained  pictures  of  a  delighted  tourist 
and  his  wife,  grouped  smilingly  with  crowned  heads  and  such-like 
enviable  company.  ...  It  is  so  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and  to  perceive  that  he  should  not  have  come  over. 

The  men  he  had  chiefly  to  deal  with,  for  example  M.  Clemenceau 
(France),  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Britain),  Baron 
Sonnino  and  Signor  Orlando  (Italy),  were  men  of  widely  dissimilar 
historical  traditions.  But  in  one  respect  they  resembled  him  and 
appealed  to  his  sympathies.  They,  too,  were  party  poUticians, 
who  had  led  their  country  through  the  war.  Like  himself  they 
had  failed  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the  work  of  settle- 
ment to  more  specially  qualified  men.  '*They  were  the  merest 
novices  in  international  affairs.    Geography,  ethnology,  psychol- 
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ogy^  ftnd  political  history  were  tiealdd  books  to  them.  like  tlie 
Rector  of  LotivaiD  Univenuty,  who  told  Oliv^  Goldsmith  that, 
m  be  hjul  lxH*c3rne  the  hcnd  of  that  ins^tttuiion  without  knowing 
Orpeky  he  failed  to  liee  why  it  fihould  lie  taught  there,  the  chiefs 
of  Stat^:^,  having  obtained  the  highest  position  in  tlieir  reqpeetivi 
oountries  without  more  than  an  inkling  of  internationid  affaim, 
were  unable  to  realii&o  the  importanee  of  mastering  them  or  tiie  im- 
poflttbiltty  of  repairing  the  omiiiHion  a«  thfij  went  along.  *  .  /*  * 

'*What  they  lacked,  however* 
might  in  some  perceptible  degrc^e 
haTe  been  supplied  by  enlisting 
ai  their  helpers  men  more  happily 
esidowed  than  themselves.  But 
they  delil)erataly  eboee  medioc- 
rittefi.  It  is  a  mark  of  genial  spirits 
that  they  are  well  served,  but 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Con- 
ference wore  not  characterised  by 
it.  Away  in  the  background  some 
of  them  had  familiars  or  casual 
prompters  to  whose  counsels  they 
were  wont  to  listen,  but  many  of 
the  adielEita  who  mcnred  fai  the  limelight  of  the  world-<^tiige  were 
gritlf^rts  and  pithlees. 

*' As  the  heads  of  the  principal  Gkiveitunents  implicitly  daimed 
to  be  the  authorised  tipokesmea  of  the  human  mv^%  and  endowed 
itb  uulimit€«d  powers,  it  b  worth  noting  that  this  claim  was  bokny 
by  the  people's  organs  in  the  Presn.  Nearly  all  the 
I  by  the  iimnseii  €»bjected  from  the  first  to  the  dictatof^ 
ditp  of  the  gmup  of  Promieriy  Mr.  Wilson  being  excepted.  .  .  ."  • 

Tl^  restriction  upon  our  space  in  this  OutKtm  will  not  allow  us 
to  ten  lieire  how  the  Pmoe  Coofitimee  shrank  from  a  Council  of 
Ten  to  a  Council  of  Four  (Wilsmii  Clemameaat  Uoyd  Oeorgei  and 
Orlando)*  and  how  it  became  a  ccMif«reooe  lees  and  leas  like  a  fmnk 
and  open  disouasioo  of  the  future  of  mankind^  and  more  and  more 
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like  some  old-fashioned  diplomatic  conspiracy.  Great  and  wonder- 
ful bad  been  tbe  bopes  tbat  bad  gathered  to  Paris.  ''Tbe  Paris 
of  tbe  Ck)nference/'  says  Dr.  Dillon,  ''ceased  to  be  tbe  capital  of 
France.  It  became  a  vast  cosmopolitan  caravanserai  teeming 
witb  unwonted  aspects  of  life  and  turmoil,  filled  witb  curious 
samples  of  tbe  races,  tribes,  and  tongues  of  four  continents  wbo 
came  to  watcb  and  wait  for  tbe  mysterious  to-morrow. 

''An  Arabian  Nigbts'  toucb  was  imparted  to  tbe  dissolving  pan- 
orama by  strange  visitants  from  Tartary  and  Kurdistan,  Corea 
and  Aderbeijan,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  tbe  Hedjaz  —  men  witb 
patriarchal  beards  and  scimitar-shaped  noses,  and  others  from 
desert  and  oasis,  from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Turbans  and 
f  ezzes,  sugar-loaf  hats  and  bead-gear  resembling  episcopal  mitres, 
old  military  uniforms  devised  for  tbe  embryonic  armies  of  new 
states  on  the  eve  of  perpetual  peace,  snowy-white  biunouses,  flow- 
ing mantles,  and  graceful  garments  like  tbe  Roman  toga,  contrib- 
uted to  create  an  atmosphere  of  dreamy  unreality  in  tbe  city 
where  the  grimmest  of  reaUties  were  being  faced  and  coped  witb. 

''Then  came  tbe  men  of  wealth,  of  intellect,  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  the  seed-bearers  of  tbe  ethical  new  ordering,  members 
of  economic  committees  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  Italy, 
Poland,  Russia,  India,  and  Japan,  representatives  of  naphtha  in- 
dustries and  far-off  coal  mines,  pilgrims,  fanatics  and  charlatans 
from  all  climes,  priests  of  all  religions,  preachera  of  every  doctrine, 
wbo  mingled  with  princes,  field-marshals,  statesmen,  anarchists, 
builders-up  and  pullers-down.  All  of  them  burned  with  desire 
to  be  near  to  the  crucible  in  which  the  political  and  social  systems 
of  the  world  were  to  be  melted  and  recast.  Every  day,  in  my  walks 
in  my  apartment,  or  at  r^taurants,  I  met  emissaries  from  lands 
and  p)eoples  whose  very  names  had  seldom  been  heard  of  before 
in  the  West.  A  delegation  from  the  Pont-Euxine  Greeks  called 
on  me,  and  discoursed  of  their  ancient  cities  of  Trebizond,  Sam- 
soun,  Tripoli,  Kerassund,  in  which  I  resided  many  years  ago,  and 
informed  me  that  they,  too,  desired  to  become  welded  into  an  in- 
dei)endent  Greek  Republic,  and  had  come  to  have  their  claims 
allowed.  The  Albanians  were  represented  by  my  old  friend  Tur- 
khan  Pasha,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  my  friend  Essad  Pasha  on  the 
other  —  the  former  desirous  of  Italy's  protection,  the  latter  de- 
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XQAnding  compIet'C  independence.  Chinamen,  Japanese,  Coreans, 
Hindus,  Kirghii&e6,  Leeghiens,  Circaaaiaiis,  Mmgreliaoa,  Buryato, 
Malays,  and  Negroes  and  Negroids  from  Africa  and  America  were 
among  the  tribes  and  tongues  foregathered  in  Pam  to  watch  the 
rebuilding  of  the  politic4il  world  system  and  to  see  where  they 
'catne  in/  .  *  ." 

To  this  thronging,  amazing  Paris,  agape  for  a  new  world,  caiM 
Premdent  Wilson,  and  found  its  gathering  forces  dominated  by  a 
personality  narrower,  in  every  way  more  limited  and  l)eyond  com- 
parison more  forcible  than  himself:  the  French  Premier,  M* 
Qesneneeau*  At  the  instance  of  President  Wilson,  M.  C'lcmcnceau 
was  elected  President  of  the  Confereaee*  "  It  was,'*  said  President 
Wilson,  **a  special  tribute  to  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  France.*' 
And  that,  unhappily,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  Conference! 
whose  sole  busineiss  should  have  been  with  the  future  of  mankind. 

Geofges  Benjamin  Clemenceau  *  was  an  old  journalist  p<>Utician» 
a  great  denouncer  of  abuses,  a  great  upsettej*  d  governments,  a 
doctor  who  had|  wUle  a  municipjil  councillr^r,  kept  a  free  dtnie, 
and  a  fierce,  experienced  duellLst.  None  of  his  duels  ended  fatally, 
but  he  faced  them  with  great  intrepidity*  He  had  passed  from 
the  medical  school  to  republican  joumalism  in  the  da3rs  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  those  days  he  was  an  extremist  of  the  left.  He  was  for 
a  time  a  taacber  in  America,  and  he  married  and  divorced  an 
American  wife.  He  was  thirty  in  the  eventful  year  1871.  He 
returned  to  France  after  8edan,  and  fiung  himself  into  the  stormy 
politics  of  the  defeated  lotion  with  great  fire  and  vigour.  There* 
after  France  was  his  world,  the  France  of  vigorous  journalism, 
high-spirited  pemoat  quarrels,  chatlengiBs,  oonfrootations,  sccoeii 
dramatic  effects,  and  witticisms  at  any  cost.  He  was  what  people 
call  "fierce  stuff ,"'  he  was  nicknamed  the  *'TSg»-,'*  and  be  seems  to 
have  been  rather  proud  of  hts  nickname.  Profearional  patriot 
rather  than  statesman  and  thinker,  this  was  the  man  whom  the 
war  bad  flung  up  to  misrepresent  the  fine  mind  and  the  generoya 
spirit  of  Fhmce.'    His  limitations  had  a  profound  effect  upcm  the 
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conference,  which  was  further  coloured  by  the  dramatic  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  signature  to  the  very  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver- 
sailles in  which  Germany  had  triumphed  and  proclaimed  her  unity. 
There  the  Germans  were  to  sign.  To  M.  Clemenceau  and  to 
France,  in  that  atmosphere,  the  war  ceased  to  seem  a  world  war ; 
it  was  merely  the  sequel  of  the  previous  conflict  of  the  Terrible 
Year,  the  downfall  and  punishment  of  offending  Germany.  ''The 
world  had  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy,"  said  President  Wilson. 
That  from  M.  Clemenceau's  expressed  point  of  view  was  ''talking 
like  Jesus  Christ."  The  world  had  to  be  made  safe  for  Paris. 
"  Talking  like  Jesus  Christ "  seemed  a  very  ridiculous  thing  to 
many  of  those  brilliant  rather  than  sound  diplomatists  and  poli- 
ticians who  made  the  year  1919  supreme  in  the  history  of  hiunan 
insufiBciency. 

(Another  flash  of  the  "Tiger's"  wit,  it  may  be  noted,  was  that 
President  Wilson  with  his  foiuleen  points  was  "worse"  than  God 
Almighty.    "Le  bon  Dieu"  only  had  ten.  .  .  .) 

M.  Clemenceau  sat  with  Signor  Orlando  in  the  more  central  chairs 
of  a  semicircle  of  four  in  front  of  the  fire,  says  Keynes.  He  wore 
a  black  frock-coat  and  grey  suede  gloves,  which  he  never  removed 
during  these  sessions.  He  was,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  only  one  of 
these  four  reconstructors  of  the  world  who  could  imderstand  and 
speak  both  French  and  English. 

The  aims  of  M.  Clemenceau  were  simple  and  in  a  manner  at- 
tainable. He  wanted  all  the  settlement  of  1871  imdone.  He 
wanted  Germany  punished  as  though  she  was  a  uniquely  sinful 
nation  and  France  a  sinless  martyr  land.  He  wanted  Germany  so 
crippled  and  devastated  as  never  more  to  be  able  to  stand  up  to 
France.  He  wanted  to  hurt  and  humiliate  Germany  more  than 
France  had  been  hurt  and  humiliated  in  1871.  He  did  not  care 
if  in  breaking  Germany  Europe  was  broken ;  his  mind  did  not  go 
far  enough  beyond  the  Rhine  to  imderstand  that  possibility.  He 
accepted  President  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  as  an  excellent 
proposal  if  it  would  guarantee  the  security  of  France  whatever 
she  did,  but  he  preferred  a  binding  alliance  of  the  United  States 
and  England  to  maintain,  uphold,  and  glorify  France  under  prac- 
tically any  circumstances.  He  wanted  wider  opportunities  for 
the  exploitation  of  Syria,  north  Africa,  and  so  forth  by  Parisian 
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grQUp0*  He  wanted  indemnitieft  to  recuperate  FranGe« 
loUA,  gifts,  aztd  tributes  to  France,  giory  and  homage  to  Fitmoe« 
France  had  suffered,  and  France  had  to  be  rewarded.  Belgium, 
Rufisia,  Serbia,  Poland,  Armenia,  Britain,  Germany »  and  Austria 
had  all  suffered  too,  all  mankind  had  milTered,  but  what  would  you? 
that  waa  not  his  affair.  These  were  the  supers  of  a  drama  in  which 
France  waa  for  him  the  star.  ...  In  much  the  same  spirit  Signor 
Orlando  seems  to  have  sought  the  welfare  of  Italy. 

Mr,  Lloyd  George  brought  to  the  Council  of  Four  the  subtlety 
of  a  Welshman,  the  intricacy  of  a  European,  and  an  urgent  neces* 
sity  for  respecting  t  he  nationalist  egotism  of  the  British  imperialista 
and  eapitalista  who  had  returned  him  to  power.  Into  the  secrecy 
of  that  council  went  President  Wilson  Giving  Pdint  I  at  the  door) 
with  the  very  noblest  aims  for  his  newly  discovered  American 
world  policy,  his  rather  hastily  compiled  Fourteen  (now  reduced  to 
Thirteen)  Points,  and  a  project  rather  than  a  scheme  for  a  League 
of  Nations, 

The  Second  Point  was  presently  observed  to  be  missing.  It  may 
have  fallen  into  the  Athintic  on  the  way  over.  It  may  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to  the  British  Admiralty, 

''There  can  seldom  have  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank  mora 
incompetent  than  the  President  in  the  agilities  of  the  CouneB 
Chamber/'  ^  (Vom  the  whispering  darkneflsea  and  fireside  dis^ 
pmai  of  that  council,  and  after  various  eomiagi  and  gmii  wa 
eaanot  here  deecribe,  he  emergied  at  last  with  hia  IVmrteeii  Pooiii 
pitifully  torn  and  dishevelled,  but  with  a  little  puling  infant  of  a 
League  of  Nations^  which  mi^t  die  or  which  might  live  and  grow 
— oooneoouldtell.  Tliis  history  cannot  tell.  Wa  are  at  the  end  of 
our  term.    But  that  much,  at  least,  he  had  savod.  .  .  . 

Lei  lis  now  oomidar  briefly  this  Covenant  of  the  Lesgue  of  Na- 
tional and  reospltoibita  the  terms  of  the  qoasHKttlament  of  the 
irorld's  affairs  of  1010-20;  and  let  ua  indieato  here  and  there 
irlwo  tba  latter  departs  from  the  promised  standard  of  the  Four* 
taoi  Points,  and  where  it  is  moat  daofsfous  to  the  future  peaee  and 
moat  manifestly  oontraiy  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Because 
jtial  as  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  ntnstoenth  eontisy  was  laiigely 
the  oDdoiag  of  the  Treaty  of  Viemia,  and  as  the  Oraak  War 


IH(  mErnnzaiH:  jb  4wht 


lie  Amii  Abiii  ifilltf«  flbfr  Sutf^ 

flii^m'  iM0^  m^  'ti^foilfeiii  tPibMeopBEr  iff  rOat  ginK-    TbBR 

AMii^)Uw^)bHMMlf)^<^il*^  1IkIlMpiK^<if  tfiff  Ccnmianttaf 

M'f'  14*  4W^  f^^  («?»i^A>  ii#^il«&  t^  aifOBBiK  (if  ^fmftiwHffff  at:  ^[^jmrj 
^j^^M.  'VH^  ^Pri^iiftfh'  Km^ptiw^  ^iqpgKaBami.  msm  m  -x  w&clie.  and  t^es 
^Mtfl^  ^^>  ^tn^ii  f^  (tvw  ^dir^miiiirjiff  (^  CkuM^  AoHtxsiia.  Snodk 
MM^h,  m^  ff^(W  Z^:fiikm4  ^spp^asfiti  tm  Kpsrim  juvtiraim  testes. 

/^  <}if4!Ai  t^'fiMm  fii^ifftM  batre  bwa>  scibsccttirkKi  &r  tiEie  Imperisl 
f^^muMJhf^.,  M(9fi  If^^tMnd  wsA  EfSTps  dkoiQiM  &&!o  iu&Te  been  gxren 
fii^^iiPffiltAAi^/A.  yAm^^tfV^^  eflfaflr  X«w  York  Siase  or  VErgmia  was 
MtUrt^tnily  Mt4\  U^t^My  nhaosi  j»  nmcii  a  sofTacszB  state  as  New 
ZmUiful  m  CnwuUi.  Thf.  twiasmm  of  India  raised  k^kal  daims 
f^/f  Frifn/^b  Afri^  an/J  Fnmdi  Ana.  One  French  represmtative 
did  proprme  a  m^purhUi  rfAe  tor  the  Kttle  principaUty  of  Monaco. 
Th/frrj  wan  Up  \Ht  an  niM^itnMy  of  the  League  in  which  every  mem- 
fiw  HUfyi!  wan  to  \i^,  r#fpr^!Mentcd  and  to  have  an  equal  voice,  but 
i\m  working  dirccUirate  of  the  league  was  to  vest  in  a  Ck>uncil, 
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which  was  to  consist  of  the  represenUtivea  of  tlie  Uaited  Statefl, 

Britain,  France,  Italy,  aod  Japaiip  with  four  other  membere  elected 

.1^  the  AsBembly^    The  Council  was  to  meet  once  a  year;  the 

CgatlitriDgB  of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  at  ''stated  intervals/'  not 

(ptated* 

Except  in  certain  specified  iostanoee  the  league  ol  this  Cloveiiant 
toould  make  only  unanimous  dedsioDS.  One  dissentient  on  the 
[  council  could  bar  any  proposal  —  on  the  linee  of  the  old  Polish 
Ma  (chapter  xxxvi,  {  7)*  This  was  a  quite  disastrous 
To  many  minds  it  made  the  Coyenant  League  rather 
I  desirable  than  no  league  at  all*  It  was  a  complete  recognition 
[of  the  unalienabie  soirereignty  of  states,  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
I  idea  of  an  over-riding  eommonweal  of  mankind.  This  provisioil 
[practicaUy  barred  the  way  to  all  amendments  to  the  league  com* 
n  in  future  except  by  the  rl  p^dient  of  a  simultaneous 

wid  of  the  rimjority  of  in  stut^^'S  desiring  a  change^ 

[to  form  the  league  again  on  new  lines.    The  covenant  made  in* 
ritaUe  such  a  final  winding-up  of  the  league  it  created^  and  that 

perhaps  the  best  thing  about  it. 
The  following  pr»weni,  it  was  proposed^  should  be  excluded  from 
^Iha  original  league :  Germany,  Austria,  Russiai  and  whatever  re- 
I  there  were  of  the  TurktHh  F*tnpire.  But  any  of  th^e  might 
subsequently  be  included  with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
,  Assembly.  The  original  memljenihip  of  the  league  as  specified 
the  projected  Covenant  was:  the  United  States  of  Americai 
[Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bratil^  the  British  Empire  (Canada,  Australia, 
[ South  Africa,  New  Zealandi  and  India),  China,  Cuba,  EcuadoTi 
[France,  Greece,  Guatenuda^  Haiti,  the  Hedjas,  Honduras,  Italy, 
[  JapaUf  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ru* 
[mania,  the  Berb^Croat-Sovene  State,  Riam,  Csecho-Slovaldai  and 
[Uruguay.  To  which  were  to  be  added  by  invitation  the  foDowing 
1  which  had  been  neutral  in  the  war :  the  Argentine  Republic, 
iCUlep  Cobmbia,  Dauaark,  Holland,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia, 
ifialvador,  Spatii,  Sweden,  Switierbnd,  and  Veneiuela. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  league,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 

^iroDdesed  at  that  its  powers  were  special  and  limited.    It  was  given 

I  Mat  al  Geneva  and  a  secretariat    It  bad  no  powers  even  to  inspect 

I  the  military  preparations  of  its  oonstituent  stateSi  or  to  instruct 
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a  miUtary  and  naval  staff  to  plan  out  the  anned  coK>peration  needed 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  French  representative  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Commission,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  insisted  lucidly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  logical  necessity  of  such  powers.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  rather  copious  and  lacking  in  ''spice"  of  the  Cle- 
menceau  quality.  The  final  scene  in  the  plenary  session  of  April  28th, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Ck)venant,  is  described  compactly  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Harris,  the  crowded  Banqueting  Hall  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  with  its  ''E"  of  tables  for  the  delegates,  with  secretaries 
and  officials  lining  the  walls  and  a  solid  mass  of  journalists  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room.  "At  the  head  of  the  room  the  'Big  Three' 
diverted  themeelvea  in  undertones  at  the  expense  of  the  worthy  M. 
Bourgeois,  now  launched,  with  the  help  of  what  must  have  been 
an  entirely  superfluous  sheaf  of  notes,  on  the  fifth  rendering  of  his 
speech  in  support  of  his  famous  amendments." 

They  were  so  often  "diverting  themselves  in  undertones,"  those 
three  men  whom  God  had  mocked  with  the  most  tremendous 
opportimity  in  history.  Keynes  (op.  cU.)  gives  other  instances 
of  the  levities,  vulgarities,  disregards,  inattentions,  and  inadequa- 
cies of  these  meetings. 

This  poor  Covenant  arrived  at  in  this  fashion  returned  with 
President  Wilson  to  America,  and  there  it  was  subjected  to  an 
amoimt  of  opposition,  criticism,  and  revision  which  showed,  among 
other  things,  how  relatively  unimpaired  was  the  mental  energy  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  manifest  that  the  people  of  America  had 
no  mind  to  a  compact  that  was  virtually  little  more  than  a  league 
of  allied  imperialisms  for  mutual  insurance.  The  Senate  refused 
to  ratify  the  covenant,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  Council 
was  held  therefore  without  American  representatives.  The  close 
of  1919  and  the  opening  months  of  1920  saw  a  very  curious  change 
come  over  American  feeling  after  the  pro-French  and  pro-British 
enthusiasms  of  the  war  j)eriod.  The  peace  negotiations  reminded 
the  Americans,  in  a  confused  and  very  irritating  way,  of  their  pro- 
found differences  in  international  outlook  from  any  European 
power  that  the  war  had  for  a  time  helped  them  to  forget.  They 
felt  they  had  been  "rushed"  into  many  things  without  due  con- 
sideration. They  experienced  a  violent  revulsion  towards  that 
policy  of  isolation  that  had  broken  down  in  1917.    The  close  of 
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1919  saw  a  phase,  a  very  understandable  phase,  of  passionate  and 
even  violent  ''Americanism/'  in  which  European  imperialism  and 
European  socialism  were  equally  anathema.  There  may  have 
been  a  sordid  element  in  the  American  disposition  to  ''cut"  the 
moral  responsibiUties  the  United  States  had  incurred  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Old  World,  and  to  realize  the  enormous  financial  and  political 
advantages  the  war  had  given  the  new  world ;  but  the  broad  in- 
stinct of  the  American  people  seems  to  have  been  sound  in  its  dis- 
trust of  the  proposed  settlement. 

§13 

The  main  terms  of  the  Treaties  of  1919-20  with  which  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  concluded  its  labours  can  be  stated  much  more 
vividly  by  a  few  maps  than  by  a  written  abstract.  We  need 
scarcdy  point  out  how  much  those  treaties  left  unsettled,  but  we 
may  perhaps  enumerate  some  of  the  more  salient  breaches  of  the 
Twelve  that  survived  out  of  the  Fourteen  Points  at  the  opening 
of  the  Ck)nference. 

One  initial  cause  of  nearly  all  those  breaches  lay,  we  believe, 
in  the  complete  unpreparedness  and  unwillingness  of  that  pre- 
existing league  of  nations,  subjected  states  and  exploited  areas, 
the  British  Empire,  to  submit  to  any  dissection  and  adaptation  of 
its  system  or  to  any  control  of  its  naval  and  aerial  armament.  A 
kindred  contributory  cause  was  the  equal  unpreparedness  of  the 
American  mind  for  any  interference  with  the  ascendancy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  New  World  (compare  Secretary  Olney's 
declaration  in  this  chapter,  §  6).  Neither  of  those  Great  Powers, 
who  were  necessarily  dominant  and  leading  Powers  at  Paris,  had 
properly  thought  out  the  implications  of  a  League  of  Nations  in 
relation  to  these  older  arrangements,  and  so  their  support  of  that 
project  had  to  most  European  observers  a  curiously  hypocritical 
air ;  it  was  as  if  they  wished  to  retain  and  ensure  their  own  vast 
predominance  and  security  while  at  the  same  time  restraining  any 
other  power  from  such  expansions,  annexations,  and  alliances  as 
might  create  a  rival  and  competitive  imperialism.  Their  failure 
to  set  an  example  of  international  confidence  destroyed  all  possi- 
bility of  international  confidence  in  the  other  nations  represented 
at  Paris. 
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Even  more  unfortunate  was  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
assent  to  the  Japanese  demand  for  a  recognition  of  racial  equality. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  offices  of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians  were  haunted  by  traditional  schemes  of  aggression  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  new  ideas.  A  League  of  Nations  that  is  to 
be  of  any  appreciable  value  to  mankind  must  supersede  imperial- 
isms; it  is  either  a  super-imperialism,  a  liberal  world-empire  of 
imited  states,  participant  or  in  tutelage,  or  it  is  nothing ;  but  few 
of  the  people  at  the  Paris  Conference  had  the  mental  vigour  even 
to  assert  this  obvious  consequence  of  the  League  proposal.  They 
wanted  to  be  at  the  same  time  bound  and  free,  to  ensure  peace  for 
ever,  but  to  keep  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  Accordingly  the 
old  annexation  projects  of  the  Great  Power  period  were  hastily  and 
thinly  camouflaged  as  proposed  acts  of  this  poor  little  birth  of 
April  28th.  The  newly  bom  and  barely  animate  League  was 
represented  to  be  distributing,  with  all  the  reckless  munificesice 
of  a  captive  pope,  ''mandates"  to  the  old  imperialisms  that,  had 
it  been  the  young  Hercules  we  desired,  it  would  certainly  have 
strangled  in  its  cradle.  Britain  was  to  have  extensive '' mandates" 
in  Mesopotamia  and  East  Africa;  France  was  to  have  the  same  in 
S3rria ;  Italy  was  to  have  all  her  holdings  to  the  west  and  south- 
east of  Egypt  consolidated  as  mandatory  territory.  Clearly,  if 
the  weak  thing  that  was  being  nursed  by  its  Secretary  in  its  cradle 
at  Geneva  into  some  semblance  of  life,  did  presently  succumb  to 
the  infantile  weakness  of  all  institutions  bom  without  passion, 
all  these  "mandates"  would  become  frank  annexations.  More- 
over, all  the  powers  fought  tooth  and  nail  at  the  Conference  for 
"strategic"  frontiers  —  the  ugUest  symptom  of  all.  Why  should 
a  state  want  a  strategic  frontier  imless  it  contemplates  war?  If 
on  that  plea  Italy  insisted  upon  a  subject  population  of  Germans  in 
the  southem  Tyrol  and  a  subject  population  of  Yugo-SIavs  in 
Dalmatia,  and  if  Uttle  Greece  began  landing  troops  in  Asia  Minor, 
neither  France  nor  Britain  was  in  a  position  to  rebuke  these  out- 
breaks of  pre-millennial  method. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  detailed  account  of  how  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  way  to  the  Japanese  and  consented  to  their  re- 
placing the  Germans  at  Kiau  Chau,  which  is  Chinese  property, 
how  the  almost  purely  German  city  of  Dantzig  was  practically,  if 
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not  legally,  annexed  to  R)land,  and  how  the  powers  disputed  over 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  imperialists,  a  claim  strengthened  by  these 
instances,  to  seize  the  Yugo-Slav  part  of  Fiume  and  deprive  the 
Yugo-Slavs  of  a  good  Adriatic  ouUet.  Nor  will  we  do  more  than 
note  the  complex  arrangements  and  justifications  that  put  the 
I^nch  in  possession  of  the  Saar  valley,  which  is  German  territory, 
or  the  entirely  iniquitous  breach  of  the  right  of  ''self-determination" 
which  practically  forbade  German  Austria  to  unite  —  as  it  is 
natural  and  proper  that  she  should  unite  —  with  the  rest  oi  Ger- 
many. These  burning  questions  of  1919-20,  which  occupied  the 
newspapers  and  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  filled 
all  our  waste  paper  baskets  with  propaganda  literature,  may  seem 
presently  very  incidental  things  in  the  larger  movement  <^  these 
times.  All  these  disputes,  like  the  suspicions  and  tetchy  injustioes 
of  a  weary  and  irritated  man,  may  lose  their  importance  as  the 
tone  of  the  world  improves,  and  the  still  inadequately  apprehended 
lessons  of  the  Great  War  and  the  Petty  Peace  that  followed  it  be- 
gin to  be  digested  by  the  general  intelligence  of  mankind. 

It  is  worth  while  for  the  reader  to  compare  the  treaty  maps  we  give 
with  what  we  have  called  the  natural  political  map  of  Europe.  The 
new  arrangements  do  approach  this  latter  more  closely  than  any  pre- 
vious system  of  boundaries.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  satisfactory  league  of  peoples,  that  each  people  should  first  be 
in  something  like  complete  possession  of  its  own  household. 

It  is  absurd  to  despair  of  mankind  because  of  these  treaties,  or 
to  regard  them  as  anything  more  than  feeble  first  sketches  of  a 
world  settlement.  To  do  so  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  is 
nothing  in  France  —  that  land  of  fine  imaginations  —  better  than 
M.  Clemenceau,  nothing  in  America  stronger  and  wiser  than  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  nothing  in  Britain  to  steady  the  Keltic  traits  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  attention  we  have  given  to  these  three 
personalities  in  this  OvUine  is  intended  less  to  enhance  their  impor- 
tance than  to  emphasize  their  unimportance,  and  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  reader  how  provisional  and  incidental  all  that  they  did  must 
be  in  the  world's  affairs.  On  no  statesmen,  on  no  particular  men 
or  groups  of  men,  on  no  state  or  organization  indeed,  and  on  no 
Covenant  or  Treaty,  does  the  future  of  our  race  now  depend.  The 
year  1919  was  not  a  year  of  creation  and  decision,  it  was  just  the 
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Bret  clieerl«ffi  dawn  of  a  long  day  of  creative  effort*  The  confer^ 
9IWM  of  the  Ten,  of  the*  Four,  of  the  Big  Thnw,  had  no  trace  of 
creative  power;  there  was  no  Ught  in  the  men  of  VensaiUee;  the 
dawn  waa  manifest  rather  aa  a  grey  light  of  critical  disapproval 
that  broke  through  the  shutters  and  mtaled  the  guttering  candles 
of  the  old  diplomacy  aa  the  conference  yawned  and  drawled  to  ita 
Ind,  Creation  waa  not  there.  But  a  great  proceea  of  thought 
apreadfl  throughout  the  world ;  many  thousanda  of  men  and  women, 
IB  every  oountryi  for  the  moet  part  undistinguiahed  and  unknown 
pidple,  are  awakening  to  their  rei^pntiHihility,  are  studying,  thinking, 
writing,  and  teaching,  getting  together,  correcting  fal«e  impreamons, 
obillenging  foolish  ideas,  trying  to  find  out  and  tell  the  tnith ;  and 
upon  them  it  is  that  we  must  rest  our  hope,  such  hope  bs  wo  can 
entertwi,  of  a  saner  plan  to  take  the  plane  of  this  first  flimsy  League 
and  this  patched  and  diaoomf  orting  gannant  of  treaties  that  has 
bean  ttvatg  for  a  while  over  the  naked  distussaes  of  our  world. 

814 

The  failure  to  produoe  a  mora  satisfactory  world  settlement  in 
1019-20  waa,  we  have  suggasled,  a  symptom  of  an  almost  univ^t«l 
intellectual  and  moral  laasitudci  resulting  from  the  overstrain  of 
the  Great  War.  A  lack  of  f rc«h  initiative  is  charaeteristio  of  a 
fatigue  phase ;  everyone,  from  sheer  inabiUly  to  change,  drif ta  on 
for  a  Uma  ilong  the  lines  of  mental  habit  and  peeoedeiit* 

Nothing  oould  be  more  illustrative  of  this  fatigue  inertia  than 
the  egpreassd  ideas  of  military  men  at  thia  time.  It  will  round  off 
tilts  ^pter  in  an  entirely  significant  way,  and  oompleli}  our  piotuiw 
of  the  immense  world  interrogation  on  which  our  hiitoiy  must  eod* 
if  we  give  here  the  briefest  summary  of  a  lecture  that  waa  delivered 
to  a  fathering  of  fietd-manhals,  Bsnaralsi  major-teseiaK  and  the 
like  by  MkjoKSeDeralStrLoda  Jackson,  at  the  Bogrtl  United  Ser- 
vies  Institution  in  London  one  day  in  December,  1919.  Lord  Peel, 
the  Britash  ITnder-fieeretary  for  War^  pfesided,  and  the  reader 
tanst  picture  to  himself  the  not  too  targe  and  quite  digBified  room 
of  aaaembly  in  that  building,  and  all  theee  fioe»  grave,  aoldiefly 
figufis  quielly  tnlent  lu  hirer's  words.    HeisdeacriWnfc 

with  a  eertahi  subduerl  ,  the  probable  technical  devekfH 

omii  of  military  method  in  the  *'next  wmr*** 
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Outside,  through  the  evenmg  twilight  of  Whitehldl,  flowci  tite 
London  traffic,  not  quite  so  abundant  as  in  1914,  but  still  fably 
abundant ;  the  omnibuses  all  overcrowded  because  there  are  ndw 
not  nearly  enough  of  them,  and  the  clothing  of  people  generally 
shabbier.  Some  Uttle  way  down  Whitehall  is  a  temporary  erectlotiy 
the  Cenotaph,  with  its  base  smothered  with  a  vast,  patlietic  heap 
of  decaying  wreaths,  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  a  cenotaph 
to  commemorate  the  eight  hundred  thousand  young  men  of  tiie 
Empire  who  have  been  killed  in  the  recent  struggle.  A  few  people 
ore  putting  fresh  flowers  and  wreaths  there.    One  or  two  are  crying. 

Tlie  prospect  stretches  out  beyond  this  gathering  into  the  grey 
vastness  of  London,  where  people  are  now  crowded  as  they  have 
never  been  crowded  before,  whose  food  is  dear  and  employment 
more  uncertain  than  it  has  ever  been.  But  let  not  the  spectacle 
be  one  of  unrelieved  gloom;  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Bond  Street  are  bright  with  shoppers  and  congested  with  new 
automobiles,  because  we  must  remember  that  everybody  does  not 
lose  by  a  war.  Beyond  London  the  country  sinks  into  night,  and 
across  the  narrow  sea  are  North  France  and  Belgium  devastated, 
Germany  with  scores  of  thousands  of  her  infants  dwindling  and 
dying  for  want  of  milk,  aD  Austria  starving.  Half  the  population 
of  Vienna,  it  is  believed,  unless  American  relief  comes  quickly,  is 
doomed  to  die  of  hardship  before  the  spring.  Beyond  that  bleak 
twilight  stretches  the  darkness  of  Russia.  There,  at  least,  no  rich 
people  are  buying  anything,  and  no  military  men  are  reading  essays 
on  the  next  war.  But  in  icy  Petrograd  is  little  food,  little  wood, 
and  no  coal.  All  the  towns  of  Russia  southward  as  far  as  the  snow 
reaches  are  in  a  similar  plight,  and  in  the  Ukraine  and  to  the  south 
a  ragged  and  dingy  war  drags  to  its  end.  Europe  is  bankrupt,  and 
people's  pockets  rustle  with  paper  money  whose  purchasing  power 
dwindles  as  they  walk  about  with  it. 

But  now  we  will  return  to  Sir  Louis  in  the  well-lit  room  at  the 
United  Service  Institution. 

He  was  of  opinion  —  we  follow  the  report  in  next  morning's 
Times  *  —  that  we  were  merely  on  the  eve  of  the  most  extensive 
modifications  of  the  art  of  war  known  to  history.     It  behoved  us, 

I  Checked  hy  subsequent  comparison  with  the  published  article  in  th«  Jtmr^ 
of  the  Roy.  UnU^d  Service  ImiUution,  vpl.  Ufv.,  No.  457,  February,  lOijo. 
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tborelore  —  us  being,  of  course,  the  Bntkb  and  not  the  whole  of 
mankind  —  to  get  oo  with  our  armaments  and  to  keep  ahead;  m 
fine  opening  generalintion.  ''It  wa^  neoenaary  to  develop  oew 
anna.  .  .  ,    The  nation  which  Ix^t  did  ao  would  have  a  great  ad* 

^ vantage  in  the  next  war.  Therp  were  people  who  were  crying 
aloud  for  a  reduftiou  uf  armamenia *' 
(But  there  the  Director  of  Tmidl  Warfare  and  Supplies  wai 
wn>ng.  They  were  juat  cr>^ing  at  the  oeootaph,  poor,  soft,  and 
■tupid  Roula,  because  a  aon  or  a  brother  or  a  father  was  dead.) 
'  Sir  Louis  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  developments  in  the 
art  of  warfare  would  be  brought  about  in  mechanical  trannport. 
The  tank  he  treat4xl  with             iiiJe.    These  mill ^  '  uiea 

are  ungmteiul  to  an  iiui  ti  .^ehsiltovedand  ht.  into 

victory  almost  in  spite  of  themsdves.    The  tank,  said  Bir  Ix>uis» 
was  *'a  freak.  .  •  .    The  outstanding  feature**  of  the  tank,  he 
saidt  was  that  it  made  niechauicaJ  trani^port  tndepnde&t  of  the 
roads.     Hitherto  armies  on  the  march  had  only  been  able  to  spoil 
the  roads;  now  their  transport  on  caterpillar  wheels  would  ad* 
aoe  in  open  order  on  a  broad  front  carrying  guns,  mmutionSf 
ippUf;fl,  bridging  equipment,  rafts,  and  men  —  and  incidentally 
ploughing  up  and  destroying  hedcBi,  ditches,  fields,  and  cultiva^ 
lion  g^erally.    Armies  would  wallow  acras  the  country,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but  dust  and  mud. 
80  our  imaginatiuiis  »re  led  up  to  t' 

Sr  Louis  was  in  favour  of  gaa,     F«     ^  ris  par^ 

ticularly,  gas  was  to  be  reootnmended.  And  here  he  startled  and 
diseQMerted  his  hearani  by  a  gleam  of  somHhiag  approaching 
seotiiiMntali ty.  **  It  imf  Af  be  possible/'  he  said,  *^  to  oome  to  aome 
agrwment  that  no  gas  should  be  u>^  which  caused  unnecessary 
■uflisring/*  But  there  his  heart  i^xkke  rmth^  than  his  head;  it 
should  have  been  clear  to  him  that  if  law  ean  so  far  override  war^ 
fare  as  to  prohibit  any  sort  of  evil  device  whatever,  it  can  ovarrufe 
waifar«  to  tha  extent  of  probtbiting  it  altogiilher.  And  mhtn 
would  Sir  Loula  Jacksoo  and  his  audimoa  ba  then?  War  is  war; 
its  only  law  is  the  law  that  the  maximum  destruction  of  tlie  fonsea 
of  the  enemy  »  necessary*  To  that  law  in  war<are  aQ  oonstdetip 
tiooa  of  bianamty  and  justiee  are  subordinate. 
FnMO  |aa  Bir  Louis  pMed  to  the  air.    Here  be  predicted 
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important  advances.  .  .  .  We  need  not  trouble  ourselveB  yet 
with  flying  destroyers  or  flying  concrete  forts,  but  in  twenty  years' 
time  the  Air  Force  Estimates  might  be  the  most  important  part 
of  our  preparations  for  war."  He  discussed  the  conversion  of 
commercial  flying  machines  to  bombing  and  reconnaissance  uses, 
and  the  need  for  special  types  of  fighting  machine  in  considerable 
numbers  and  always  ready.  He  gave  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  bombers  in  the  next  war  would  not  have  the  same  targets 
near  the  front  of  the  armies,  and  would  secure  better  results  by 
going  further  afield  and  bombing  the  centres  ''where  stores  are 
being  manufactured  and  troops  trained."  As  everyone  who 
stayed  in  London  or  the  east  of  England  in  1917-18  knows,  this 
means  the  promiscuous  bombing  of  any  and  every  centre  of 
population.  But,  of  course,  the  bombing  of  those  'prentice  days 
would  be  child's  play  to  the  bombing  of  the  "next  war."  There 
would  be  countless  more  aeroplanes,  bigger  and  much  nastier 
bombs.  .  .  . 

Sir  Louis,  proceeding  with  his  sketch,  mentioned  the  "destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  London"  as  a  possible  incident  in  the 
coming  struggle.  And  so  on  to  the  culminating  moral,  that  the 
highest  pay,  the  utmost  importance,  the  freest  expenditure,  must 
be  allowed  to  military  gentlemen.  "The  expense  entailed  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  absolutely  necessary  insurance."  With  which 
his  particular  audience  warmly  agreed.  And  a  certain  Major- 
General  Stone,  a  little  forgetful  of  the  source  of  his  phrases,*  said 
he  hoped  that  this  lecture  "may  be  the  beginning  not  of  trusting 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in  our  own  right  hand  and  our 
stretched-out  arm !" 

But  we  will  not  go  on  with  the  details  of  this  dream.  For  in- 
deed no  Utopia  was  ever  so  impossible  as  this  forecast  of  a  world 
in  which  scarcely  anything  but  very  carefully  sandbagged  and  ca- 
mouflaged G.  H.  Q.  would  be  reasonably  safe,  in  which  countless 
bombers  would  bomb  the  belligerent  lands  incessantly  and  great 
armies  with  lines  of  caterpillar  transport  roll  to  and  fro,  churning 
the  fields  of  the  earth  into  blood-streaked  mud.  There  is  not  energy 
enough  and  no  will  whatever  left  in  the  world  for  such  things. 
Generals  who  cannot  foresee  tanks  cannot  be  expected  to  foresee 

*  Cp.  Paalm  cxxxvi. 
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cir  und<^rRtand  world  bankruptcy ;  still  Iriw  air  thc^y  likely  tjo  undtiT* 
itand  tho  limits  impoiMHl  upon  milit^iry  operHtions  by  the  fluciuat- 
ing  t<*mper  of  the  common  man*  Apparently  thi>w  niiHiiiry  au- 
thorities of  thf*  United  Senicc  Institution  did  not  even  know  that 
warfare  aima  at  the  production  of  states  of  mind  in  thi?  eomnyt 
and  ia  miBtaiiied  by  states  of  mind.  Th^  ehici  ncfidprtefl  ract/)r  in 
ibe  cslcaihtioos  of  Sir  Louih  ia  the  fm*t  that  n<i  prn^pln  whatever 
win  fitand  auch  warfare  aa  he  €ont«mplat4»|  not  even  the  people 
on  the  wir  i  le.     For  an  northern  France^  i»<>url  rn  Brit- 

aini  and  i>^  ly  now  understand,  the  victor  in  t .  t  war  " 

may  he  boniberl  and  eitarved  almost  as  badly  ss  the  loser.  A  phase 
Is  possible  in  which  a  war-^tormented  population  may  cense  to 
disoriminate  between  military  gentlemen  on  thies  mide  or  that,  and 
may  be  moved  to  destroy  them  as  the  common  enemies  of  the 
moe.  The  Great  War  of  1914-18  was  the  eulminHtinn  of  the  mili- 
tary energy  of  tlie  western  populaiions»  and  they  fought  and  fought 
weJI  because  they  believed  they  were  figlit  ing  "  the  war  to  end  war,** 
Tbtsy  were.    German  imperialism,  with  its  organised  i  r>on 

education  and  its  close  alliance  with  an  aggressive  cornr^  ui, 

was  beaten  and  finished.  The  militarism  and  imperialism  of  Brit- 
ain and  Franos  and  Italy  sre  by  comparitKon  fe^^Hle,  disorganised, 
snd  djsorg&ntsing  survivals.  They  are  things  '*lcft  over*'  by  the 
great  war*  They  have  no  persuasive  power.  They  go  on  —  for 
sheer  want  of  wits  to  Irave  ofT.     No  I'  n  Government  will 

ever  get  the  mine  prr»portion  of  its  pen j  the  ranks  and  into 

lis  munition  works  again  as  the  governments  of  1914-18  did*.  Our 
w«»rld  is  very  weak  and  feeble  still  (1020),  but  itifi  war  fever  is  over. 
Its  tempermlure  is,  if  anything^  sub-normal  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
win  take  the  fevo'  agsin  for  a  long  time.  Tlie  alterations  in  the 
eooditioQS  of  warfare  sie  already  much  profounder  than  such  an- 
tiiorities  M  Sir  Louis  Jsekson  suspect,  ^ 

i  Stf*  !■  ukotlMr  ^&mtm  of  U10  «ai«t»bb  drMn*  thsi  Sfi  tli*  4wiwlsmpci»fy 
Blliiftry  Bsiad*  II  k  froaa  F^kr'i  rtewilljr  psblUhsd  Tamtm  in  tkt  Ormt  Wm, 
0»ioMl  F\ill«r  dots  not  iluir*  ih*l  hovUlitr  ^  tsnls  «itafai:lnfMii  of  tlw  ^Mn  l^pn 
ol  iiliBii.  In  ibv  fmzi  w%r,  he  iall*  ua:  **  Pitfl  awytna  tnalBf  tqidppnd  wttli  tntw 
of  \kipM  pi#  .  .  ,  will  cfttfi  Um  troatkr  mad  oblitemlii  viPtty  living  tliinf  in  \hm 
M4a  mnd  fnnnt,  Uw  ir{llnt9*<  nn<l  rlilM  of  ^hm  «nniiiy*t  wntntiT-  W'UiUi  tiln  \% 
»npl  Awnr  HWiBd  lb*  franOM^*  Svnl*  of  nvoplnMi  wOl  »itnck  lU  mmas*% 
faidsilrlsl  sad  sovsmins  mmu^    MM  IIim  sMadii  wUi  b*  mm^  al  fttslt 
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This  OvUine  of  our  history  would  not  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  stock-taking  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  leave  mankind  to-day.  For  the  history  of  our  raoe 
for  the  last  few  thousand  years  is  no  more  than  a  history  of  the 
development  and  succession  of  states  of  mind  and  of  acts  arimng 
out  of  them.  Human  history  is  in  essence  a  history  of  ideas, 
and  these  tremendous  experiences  of  the  war  constitute  a  crowning 
epoch.  In  the  past  six  years  there  must  have  been  a  destruction 
of  fixed  ideas,  prejudices,  and  mental  limitations  unparalleled  in 
all  history.  Never  before  can  there  have  been  so  great  and  so 
universal  an  awakening  from  assumed  and  accepted  things.  Never 
before  have  men  stood  so  barely  face  to  face  with  the  community 
of  their  interests  and  their  common  destiny.  We  do  not  b^in  to 
realize  yet  how  much  of  the  pre-war  world  is  done  with  for  good 
and  all,  and  how  mtich  that  is  new  is  beginning.  Few  of  us  have 
attempted  to  measure  jret  the  change  in  our  own  minds« 

And  on  the  whole  and  in  spite  of  mudi  eddying  and  backwash 
of  motives  and  thought,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  step  for- 
ward towards  the  consciousness  of  a  collective  need  and  of  the 
possibility  of  a  collective  effort  embracing  all  mankind.  Death, 
waste,  hunger,  and  disease  are  very  rife  to-day;  the  world  is  full 
of  physical  evils,  but  there  is  this  mental  awakening  to  set  against 
them. 

In  all  material  things  the  year  1913  seems  now,  to  a  European 
at  least,  a  year  of  amazing  and  unattainable  plenty.  But  it  was 
a  year  of  great  social  discontent  and  of  waste,  of  vice  and  an  ex- 
travagant search  for  personal  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  free  and 
wealthy  classes.  The  Great  War  was  visibly  approaching;  yet 
there  was  neither  will  nor  understanding  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe ;  smart  and  fashionable  life  capered  to  nigger  dance  tunes, 
and  that  hectic  generation  was  disposed  to  welcome  even  a  universal 
war  as  a  fresh  and  crowning  excitement.  War  did  not  seem  real 
to  the  moods  of  that  time ;  nothing  seemed  real  to  the  moods  of 

not  against  the  enemy's  army  .  .  .  but  against  the  dvil  population,  in  order  to 
compel  it  to  accept  the  will  of  the  attacker.** 

For  a  good,  well-balanced  account  of  what  modern  war  really  means,  eee  Philip 
Oibbe,  RealitUB  of  War,  already  cited  in  two  footnotes  to  I  8. 
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that  time.  It  waa  a  world  of  lost  or  faded  beliefs.  It  did  not  be* 
lieve  even  in  the  florid  nationalisma  and  imperialisros  which  waved 
thcdr  fla0i  and  filled  half  the  world  with  the  stir  and  glitter  of  great 
armies.  But  it  set  it^lf  in  the  form  of  these  thin^  because  they 
trampled  and  glittered  very  entertainingly  and  because  they  prom- 
iffcd  jwngattnnal  adventures.  The  oataaiiophe  of  the  war  was  not 
an  unoaoetsary  diaaater;  tt  was  a  neeeasary  fulfilment  of  »uch  an 
age  of  drift.  Only  through  a  catastrophe^  it  may  be,  could  a  new 
phaiie  of  human  thotight  and  wUl  have  become  fx^hle. 

This  graver  world  of  1920  does  seem  to  be  awakening  to  the  trutJi 
that  there  are  realities  worth  seeking  and  evils  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  mental  and  moral  backgrounds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
minds  have  been  altered  and  are  being  altered  by  the  stem  lessons  of 
this  age.  Brotherhood  through  sorrow,  sorrow  for  cx)mmon  suffer** 
ings  and  for  irreparable  mutual  injuries,  is  spreading  and  increasing 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  no  doubt  great  countervailing 
evils,  a  wild  scramble  for  the  diminishing  surplus  of  wealth,  a 
propaganda,  but  a  failing  propaganda,  of  division  and  haired* 
The  dominating  fact,  nevertheless,  is  a  new  sanity,  .  ,  . 

What  a  wonderful  and  moving  spectacle  is  this  of  our  kind  to- 
day I  Wodd  that  we  oould  compreBS  into  one  head  and  for  the  use 
of  one  right  hand  the  power  of  ten  thousand  novelisis  and  play- 
wrists  and  biographera  and  the  quintessenee  of  a  thousand  his- 
torieaa  to  render  the  endlesa  variety,  the  incessant  multitudinoue 
advenittre,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increasing  unity  of  thk  die* 
play.  Everywhere,  with  a  mysterious  individual  differenoei  we 
see  youth  growing  to  adolonenee  and  the  interplay  of  bve^  dfMiie» 
euriositiea,  paMonato  tmptdasa,  rivabjea.  As  the  earth  spins 
from  darkness  into  the  li^t,  the  mOBoDa  wales  again  to  a  new  day 
in  their  life  of  toil,  anxiety,  Utile  satisfaetions,  little  chagrins, 
rivalrise,  spHea,  generoettica.  Prom  tropic  to  the  bleakest  north, 
the  eoeka  eniw  before  the  advancing  margin  of  dawn*  Hie  early 
to  Ua  work,  the  fox  and  the  tUef  sfiak  home,  the 
)  stretebee  Us  etiff  Itmba  under  the  hayvtaek,  and  springs  up 
alert  befofe  the  fanner's  man  diseoveni  him«  the  plouf^iman  is  al- 
ready in  the  ieki  with  his  hofesa,  the  fiiea  are  lit  in  the  ootlage  and 
the  kettle  ainaB.    The  bom  warm  aa  the  day  advances;  Ibe 

the  city  centnet  the  traffic  thickene 
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in  the  streets,  the  breakfast-table  of  the  prosperaus  home  is  sinread, 
the  professor  b^ms  his  lecture,  the  shop  assistants  greet  their 
first  customers*  .  .  .  Outwardly  it  is  very  like  the  world  before 
the  war.  And  yet  it  is  profoundly  different.  The  sense  of  in- 
evitable routines  that  held  all  the  world  in  thrall  six  years  ago  has 
gone.  And  the  habitual  assurance  of  sectuity  has  gone  too.  Hie 
world  has  been  roused  —  for  a  time  at  least  —  to  great  dangers 
and  great  desires.  These  minds,  this  innumeraUe  multitude  of 
minds,  are  open  to  fresh  ideas  of  association  and  duty  and  relation- 
ship as  they  were  never  open  before.  The  old  confused  and  di- 
vided world  is  condemned;  it  is  going  on  provisionally  under  a 
sentence  of  great  and  as  yet  incalculable  change. 

Every  one  of  these  hundred  of  millions  of  himian  beings  is  in 
some  form  seeking  happiness,  is  driven  by  complex  and  conflicting 
motives,  is  guided  by  habits,  is  swayed  by  base  cravings,  by  end- 
less suggestions,  by  passions  and  affections,  by  vague  exalted  ideas. 
Every  one  of  them  is  capable  of  cruelties  and  fine  emotions,  of 
despau^  and  devotions  and  self-forgetful  effort.  All  of  them  for- 
get ;  all  of  them  become  slack  with  fatigue  and  fearful  or  mean  or 
incapable  under  a  sufficient  strain.  The  follies  of  vanity  entrap 
them  all  into  absurdities.  Not  one  is  altogether  noble  nor  alto- 
gether trustworthy  nor  altogether  consistent ;  and  not  one  is  alto- 
gether vile.  Every  one  of  them  can  be  unhappy,  every  one  can 
feel  disappointment  and  remorse.  Not  a  single  one  but  has  at 
some  time  wept.  And  in  every  one  of  them  is  a  streak  of  divinity. 
Each  one  for  all  the  obsessions  of  self  is  yet  dimly  aware  of  some- 
thing in  common,  of  something  that  could  make  a  unity  out  of  our 
infinite  diversity.  And  they  are  everyone  more  aware  of  this  than 
in  1913.  Through  all  the  world  grows  the  realization  that  there 
can  be  no  securely  happy  individual  life  without  a  righteous  general 
life.  Through  all  the  world  spreads  the  suspicion  that  this  scheme 
of  things  might  be  remade,  and  remade  better,  and  that  our  present 
evils  need  not  be.  Our  lives,  we  see  with  a  f-  rowing  certitude,  are 
fretted  and  shadowed  and  spoilt  because  there  is  as  yet  no  world- 
wide law,  no  certain  justice.  Yet  there  is  nothing  absolutely  un- 
attainable in  world  law  and  world  justice.  More  men  are  capable 
of  realizing  this  than  was  ever  possible  at  any  previous  time.  And 
to  be  aware  of  a  need  is  to  be  half-way  towards  its  satisfaction. 
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We  call  this  stir  towardB  a  new  order,  this  refusal  to  drift  on  in  the 
old  direotions,  unrest,  but  rather  is  it  hope  frtiieh  disturbs  the 
world. 

What  real  driving  force  is  there  in  all  this  aspiration  towards 
a  new  and  wider  orderT  What  directive  forces  are  these  stirring 
millions  likdy  to  encounter  T  What  accidents  and  subtle  sugges- 
tions may  not  waylay  than  and  cheat  themT  An  age  is  closing 
and  an  age  begins.  This  chapter  ol  history  which  tdls  ol  the 
Great  Powers  into  which  Christendom  broke  up  and  of  the  un- 
bridled national  and  individual  self-seeking  frtiich  ensued,  has  cul- 
minated in  a  world  catastrophe  and  is  at  its  &ad.  What  will  be  the 
next  stage  in  history? 


BOOK  DC 
THE  NEXT  STAGE  IN  HISTORY 
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THE  POSSIBLE  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  WORLD  INTO 
ONE  COMMUNITY   OP   KNOWLEDGE  AND   WILL 

{  1.  The  Poambk  UniJkoHm  af  Men'B  Witts  in  PoliHcal  MaiUrs. 
i  2.  How  a  Federal  World  QovtmmerU  may  come  aboui.  $  3* 
Some  Fmuiammlal  CharactaisHcs  of  a  Modem  World  StaU. 
14.  Wlud  thie  World  might  be  were  U  under  one  Law  ar^ 
JueHee.    f  5.  The  Stages  Beyond. 


II 

\yl  fE  have  brought  this  OuUine  of  HUtary  up  to  our  own  times, 
w  V  but  we  have  brought  it  to  do  eoDcIuaion.  It  breaka  off 
[at  a  dramatic  phajie  of  pxpectation.  The  ttory  of  life  which  be* 
ineatimable  millions  of  ye  am  ago,  the  adventure  of  manldod 
'  which  was  already  afoot  half  a  million  ymuv  ago,  riiiea  to  a  criaia 
[in  the  immenae  interrogation  of  to-day*  The  drama  becomes  our* 
faelvea.  It  b  you,  it  10  I,  it  ifl  all  that  is  happening  to  ua  and  all 
I  that  we  are  doing  which  will  supply  the  next  chapter  of  this  coo- 
[li&uaUiy  expanding  adventure. 

Our  kiatory  haa  traced  a  ateady  growth  of  the  social  and  political 
[imita  into  which  men  have  cocnhined.  In  the  brief  period  of  ten 
^tbouaand  years  tbeae  units  have  grown  from  the  small  family 
of  the  early  neolithic  culture  to  the  vast  united  realms  — 
[rast  yet  still  too  small  and  partial  —  of  the  preaent  time.  And 
[tliia  ohaiige  in  sise  of  ttie  atata  —  a  diaag^  manifestly  incomplete 
has  baaiiaeccioapaiiiadlvirorovmdetiaiiieabita  nature.  Com- 
and  acnritude  have  given  way  to  idsaa  of  aaaocnated  free- 
and  tlia  aovereignty  ttiat  was  once  concentrated  in  an  auto- 
long  and  |od  liaa  bean  widely  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
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muiuty.  Until  the  Roman  republic  extended  itsdf  to  all  Italy,. 
there  had  been  no  free  community  larger  than  a  city  state ;  aH 
great  commimitieB  were  communities  of  obedience  under  a  monarch. 
The  great  imited  republic  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
impossible  before  the  printing  press  and  the  railway.  The  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  the  aeroplane,  the  continual  progress  of  land 
and  sea  transit,  are  now  insisting  upon  a  still  larger  political 
organization. 

If  our  0«(Kn6  has  been  faithfully  drawn,  and  if  these  l»ief  oon« 
elusions  are  sound,  it  follows  that  we  are  engaged  upon  an  immense 
task  of  adjustment  to  these  great  lines  upon  which  our  affairs  are 
moving.  Our  wars,  our  social  conflict,  our  enormous  eooii(»nio 
stresses,  are  all  Hspeets  oi  that  adjustment.  The  loyalties  and 
allegiances  to-day  are  at  best  provisional  lo3ralties  and  allegiances. 
Our  true  State,  this  state  that  is  already  beginning,  tiiis  state  to 
which  every  man  owes  his  utmost  political  effort,  must  be  now 
this  nascent  Federal  World  State  to  which  human  necessities  point. 
Our  true  Giod  now  is  the  God  of  all  men.  Nationalism  as  a  God 
must  follow  the  tribal  gods  to  limbo.  Our  true  nationality  is 
mankind. 

How  far  will  modem  men  lay  hold  upon  and  identify  themselves 
with  this  necessity  and  set  themselves  to  revise  their  ideas,  remake 
their  institutions,  and  educate  the  coming  generations  to  this  final 
extension  of  citizenship?  How  far  will  they  remain  dark,  ob- 
durate, habitual,  and  traditional,  resisting  the  convergent  forces 
that  offer  them  either  imity  or  misery  ?  Sooner  or  later  that  unity 
must  come  or  else  plainly  men  must  perish  by  their  own  inventions. 
We,  because  we  believe  in  the  power  of  reason  and  in  the  increas- 
ing good-will  in  men,  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  latter 
possibility.  But  the  way  to  the  former  may  be  very  long  and  te- 
dious, very  tragic  and  wearisome,  a  martyrdom  of  many  genera- 
tions, or  it  may  be  travelled  over  almost  swiftly  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  so.  That  depends  upon  forces  whose  nature  we 
understand  to  some  extent  now,  but  not  their  power.  There  has 
to  be  a  great  process  of  education,  by  precept  and  by  information 
and  by  experience,  but  there  are  as  yet  no  quantitative  meas- 
ures df  education  to  tell  us  how  much  has  to  be  learnt  or  how 
won  that  learning  can  be  done.    Our  estimates  vary  with  our 
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moocb ;  the  time  miiy  be  much  lunger  thmu  our  hopes  aod  much 
||iort€r  than  our  fears. 

1  ha  terrible  experieiioeB  of  the  Greut  Wur  have  uuule  ver>'  mAny 
men  who  onoe  took  pcditieal  things  lightly  take  them  now  very 
gravdy.  To  ti  eertnin  mmdl  number  of  men  and  women  the  attain- 
meni  of  a  world  peaoe  haa  beeome  the  supreme  work  in  Me^  haa 
biocMiie  a  religious  aelf-devotion*  To  a  much  greater  number  it 
haa  became  at  leaat  a  ruling  motive.  Many  micb  people  now  are 
fliriring  ways  of  wurfcing  for  thia  great  end,  or  they  are  alfsady 
iporfeing  for  tUa  giwt  tod,  by  pen  anil  pi*rHmi^on,  in  Bdioob  aad 
collr^geif  and  bookii,  and  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  pubUc 
life«  Perhaps  now  most  human  beings  in  the  world  are  well^ 
disposed  towards  such  effortSi  but  rather  eonfusedly  disposed; 
tbey  are  without  any  dear  sense  of  wliat  must  lje  done  and  what 
oitgbt  to  be  prevented,  that  hmnan  solidarity  may  be  advanced* 
The  world-wide  outbreak  of  faith  and  hope  in  President  Wilson^ 
before  he  began  to  wilt  and  fail  us,  was  a  very  signifiiiuit  tUng 
Indeed  for  the  futuro  of  mankind.  Set  sgianst  these  motives  of 
mify  indeed  are  other  motives  enkir^  aotagoiiistio,  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  strange  thingji  and  peoples,  love  of  and  trust  in  the  old 
tfndltiooid  thing,  patriotismay  raes  pfujndiocii,  sospiciona,  distnisin 
—  and  the  eleinsttts  of  spite,  sooondnliHi,  sad  utter  eelfiahnsss 
tJiat  are  so  stroof  still  in  every  human  soul. 

Tlie  overrkliaf  powers  that  hitherto  in  the  individusl  soul  and 
in  tlie  eoiMPttnity  have  struggled  and  prevaQed  agaia^  the  feto- 
eious,  base,  and  individual  impulses  that  divide  ua  from  one  an- 
olfaer,  have  been  the  poweis  of  religton  end  eduoation.  liidigion 
and  edocalkini  those  closely  inlsvwiiven  tnAisnees,  have  made 
possible  the  greater  human  soeleties  whose  growth  we  have 
tnwsd  is  this  OtdKm;  thsy  have  been  the  chief  synlhetie 
foress  thranghout  this  gieat  story  of  enfavging  hitman  eodpsr* 
atinos  that  we  have  traoed  from  its  beginnfaigs.  We  have  found 
in  the  inteUeetnsl  end  theotogjeaj  ranflifti  of  the  nineteenth 
esntitry  the  SKplaaatkni  of  ttiat  eitrioas  eiKee|itinnal  di 
aent  of  rsHgloos  teaeUng  from  formal  edueaHon  wfaieh  is  a 
k  lineltve  feslQPe  of  oor  sfB,  snd  we  have  imoed  the 
I     of  this  phassef  rsJBgbnsdiipalalion  aad  eonfasion  In  the  i 
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backward  drift  of  iDdustrial  and  busineas  life  towards  h&rsli,  salfirik, 
and  uncreative  profit-aecking*  There  has  been  a  slipping  off  of 
ancient  restraints ;  a  real  cfe-cm^t^ion  of  men ^a  minds.  WewouU 
lay  stress  here  on  the  suggestion  that  this  divorce  of  religiocit 
teaching  from  organized  education  is  necessarily  a  temporary  ooe, 
a  transitory  di&locationi  and  tJiat  presently  education  mimt  ^'^^mot 
again  in  intention  and  spirit  religious,  and  that  the  impulse  to  de- 
votion, to  universal  service  and  to  a  complete  escape  from  self, 
which  has  been  the  coumion  underlying  force  in  all  the  --r  *  reli- 
gions of  the  last  five  and  twenty  centuries,  an  impulse  ^  i .  i  jcd 
so  perceptibly  during  the  prosperity,  laxity,  disiUusionineQi,  and 
scepticism  of  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years,  will  reappear  agfttn, 
stripped  and  plain,  as  the  recognized  fundamental  structural  io^ 
pulse  in  human  society, 

EMucation  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  the  csotomi 
and  his  religious  training  is  the  core  of  that  preparation, 
the  great  intellectual  restatements  and  expansions  of  the 
teenth  century,  and  educational  break-up,  a  confusion  and  I 
aim  in  education  was  inevitable.  We  can  no  longer  prepax^  the 
individual  for  a  community  when  our  ideas  of  a  comtnumty  are 
shattered  and  undergoing  reconstruction*  The  old  loyalUco,  tht 
old  too  limited  and  narrow  political  and  social  aasumptiotia^  tim 
old  too  elaborate  religious  formulae,  have  lost  their  power  of  ooik 
viction,  and  the  greater  ideas  of  a  world  state  and  of  an  ecaQomic 
commonweal  have  been  winning  their  way  only  very  tilowly  to 
recognition.  So  far  they  have  swayed  only  a  minority  of  eacoep- 
tional  people.  But  out  of  the  trouble  and  tragedy  of  this  prQaem 
time  there  may  emerge  a  moral  and  intellectual  revival,  a  religioyf 
revival,  of  a  simplicity  and  scope  to  draw  togetlier  men  of  alien 
races  and  now  discrete  traditions  into  one  eonmion  and  suai 
way  of  living  for  the  world's  service.  We  cannot  foretell  Uie 
and  power  of  such  a  revival  *,  we  cannot  even  produce  evideuoa  €f 
its  onset.  The  beginnings  of  such  things  are  never  conapieiiatik 
Great  movements  of  the  racial  soul  come  at  first  *^Uke  a  Ihief  ii 
the  night,"  and  then  suddenly  are  discover^Hl  to  be  powerful  and 
world-wide.  Religious  emotion  —  stripped  of  oorruptiocui  and 
freed  from  it-s  last  priestly  entanglements  — may  presetitly  bAoir 
through  life  again  like  a  great  wind,  bursting  Uii^  doom  and  flinginf 
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Open  the  Bhtitters  of  the  individual  life,  and  making  many  thingp 
pomble  and  emy  that  in  these  present  days  of  cxhaustioii  seem 
almost  too  difficult  to  deeEtre.* 

If  we  mippose  a  sufficient  rigbteotiBneea  and  intelligence  in  men 
to  produce  presently,  fn>m  the  treinendoue  lessons  of  history,  an 
effective  will  for  a  world  peace  —  that  is  to  say,  an  effective  will 
far  a  world  hw  under  a  world  govemmeni  —  for  in  no  other  fashion 
is  a  secure  world  peace  oonceivable  —  in  what  manner  may  we 
expect  things  to  move  towards  this  end?  That  movement  will 
certainly  not  go  on  equally  in  every  country,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
take  at  first  one  uniform  mode  of  cxprei^sion*  Here  it  will  find  a 
congenial  and  stimulating  atmosphej^^  here  it  will  find  itself  an* 
lagonistic  to  deep  tradition  or  imdal  idio^ynerasy  or  wdl-oigaoiied 
base  oppositions*  In  some  cases  those  to  whom  the  oaD  of  Ihe 
new  order  has  come  will  be  Uving  in  a  state  almost  ready  to  serve 
the  ends  of  the  greater  politica]  synthesis^  in  others  they  will  have 
to  fight  Kke  conspirators  against  the  rule  of  evil  laws*  There  is 
little  in  the  political  oonntitution  of  such  ooimtries  ss  the  United 
Statee  or  Switzerland  that  would  impede  their  coalesoence  upon 
tiraiiof  frank  give  and  take  with  other  equally  civilised  oonfedara* 
tions;  political  systems  involving  dependent  areas  and  ^'subject 
peoples*'  such  as  the  Turkiftb  Empire  was  before  the  Great  War, 
seem  to  require  something  in  the  nature  of  a  breaking  up  before 
they  can  be  adapted  to  a  federal  world  system.  Any  stats  ob- 
seseed  by  traditions  of  an  aggresi^i      '  '    v  will  be  dilS- 

rahtosssimibteintoa  world  comi  iiough  here  the 

government  may  be  helpful,  and  here  dark  and  hostile,  the  easen* 
tial  task  of  men  of  goodwill  in  all  states  and  countries  remains  the 
same,  it  is  an  educational  task,  and  ita  very  tiience  is  to  bring  to 
the  minds  of  all  men  everywhere,  as  a  necessary  basis  for  world 
eodperaiion,  a  new  Ming  and  iitloTreMJOfi,  a  eommim  inkrpr^t^ 
tion^  pf  kklery. 

Does  this  League  of  Nations  which  has  been  created  by  the 
covenant  of  1910  contain  within  it  the  g)snn  of  any  permanent 
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federation  of  human  effort  ?  Will  it  grow  into  something  for  widdi, 
as  Stallybrass  says,  men  will  be  ready  to  ''work  whole-hearte(fly 
and,  if  necessary,  fight*'  —  as  hitherto  they  have  been  willing  to 
fight  for  their  country  and  their  own  people?  There  are  few  in- 
timations of  any  such  enthusiasm  for  the  League  at  the  preeent 
time.  The  League  does  not  even  seem  to  know  how  to  talk  to 
common  men.  It  has  gone  into  oj£cial  buildings,  and  compara- 
tively few  people  in  the  world  understand  or  care  what  it  is  doing 
there.  It  may  be  that  the  League  is  no  more  than  a  first  project 
of  union,  exemplary  only  in  its  insufiiciencies  and  dangers,  destined 
to  be  sux)erseded  by  something  closer  and  completer  as  were  the 
United  States  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion (see  chapter  xxxvii,  §  5).  The  League  is  at  present  a  mere 
partial  league  of  governments  and  states.  It  emphasizes  nation- 
ality ;  it  defers  to  sovereignty.  What  the  world  needs  is  no  such 
league  of  nations  as  this  nor  even  a  mere  league  of  peoples,  but  a 
world  league  of  men.  The  world  perishes  unless  sovereignty  is 
merged  and  nationality  subordinated.  And  for  that  the  minds  of 
men  must  first  be  prepared  by  experience  and  knowledge  and 
thought.  The  supreme  task  before  men  at  the  present  time  is 
political  education. 

It  may  be  that  several  partial  leagues  may  precede  any  world 
league.  The  common  misfortunes  and  urgent  common  needs  of 
Europe  and  Asia  may  be  more  elBcacious  in  bringing  the  European 
and  Asiatic  states  to  reason  and  a  sort  of  unity,  than  the  mere 
intellectual  and  sentimental  ties  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  France.  A  United  States  of  the  Old  World  is  a  possi- 
bility to  set  against  the  possibility  of  an  Atlantic  union.  More- 
over, there  is  touch  to  be  said  for  an  American  experiment,  a  Pan- 
American  league,  in  which  the  New  World  European  colonies 
would  play  an  in-and-out  part  as  Luxemboiu-g  did  for  a  time  in  the 
German  confederation. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  weigh  here  what  share  may  be  taken  in  the 
recasting  and  consolidation  of  human  affairs  by  the  teachings  and 
propaganda  of  laboin-  internationalism,  by  the  studies  and  needs 
of  international  finance,  or  by  such  boundary-destroyiilfe  powers  as 
science  and  art  and  historical  teaching.  All  these  things  may  ex^ 
a  combined  pressure,  in  which  it  may  never  be  possible  to  aopor- 
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iitm  Uie  exact  shares.  Opponitioo  nuiy  diwolve,  uilagoniistio  cutU 
ftflalteii  cfoft  to  a  oommon  culture,  almost  imperoeptibly.  The 
bold  idaaliain  of  toKluy  may  aeeni  mera  oooDaioii  araae  to-morrow. 
And  the  probtr^m  of  a  foreoaat  ia  mmfdimtad  by  the  poambilitiea 
of  intcrludcB  and  backwatem.  Hiatory  haa  never  gooe  aimplyfor* 
ward*  More  particularly  are  the  years  after  a  great  war  apt  to  be 
years  of  apparent  retroceaaioo ;  roan  are  too  weary  to  see  what 
haa  been  done,  what  haa  been  cleared  away,  and  what  haa  been 
made  possible. 

Among  the  things  that  deem  to  move  commandingly  towards  an 
adequate  woild  control  at  the  present  time  are  theiie :  — 

(1)  The  incraaatng  deslfueliviiieas  and  intotorablaiieaa  o£  war 
raged  with  the  new  powers  of  seieoee. 

(2)  The  inevitable  fusion  uf  the  world's  ecoaoruic  affairs  into 
system,  leading  neceaaarilyt  it  would  seem,  to  some  common 

of  cuireney,  and  demanding  safe  and  uointermpted  com* 
itioMf  and  a  free  moveraant  of  goods  and  people  by  sea  and 
land  throughout  the  wholr  world.  The  satisCadbn  of  these  needs 
will  HM^uire  a  world  control  of  very  coQaidefafale  authority  and 
powefs  of  enforcement* 

(3)  The  need,  because  of  the  inereaaing  mobility  of  peopleai  of 
lectual  oontrola  of  health  everywhere. 

(4)  The  urgent  need  of  aome  equalisation  of  labour  condttioiis^ 
I  of  the  minimum  standard  of  life  throughout  the  world.    Tb^ 

I  to  carr>'  with  it,  aa  a  necessary  corollary,  the  establtshment 
aome  minimum  standard  of  education  for  eversrone. 

(5)  The  trnposaibility  uf  developing  the  eoofiaotia  benefila  of 
Bying  without  a  world  control  of  the  ajivwa3fa. 

The  necessity  and  lugic  uf  mvh  diverse  consideratiooa  as  these 
•  fnsh  the  mind  irreflisitibly,  in  spite  of  the  clashea  iif  rac<>  and  traiU* 
^tioii  and  the  bogr  difficulties  created  by  diffeeencea  in  language, 
towards  the  belief  tlmt  a  mnacknis  strunk^  to  fateUisb  or  prevent 
•apcKlaeal  world  oommntnaly  will  be  the  next  stags  iii  hittnaii  hia- 
-  tery.  The  thin^  thai  require  that  world  eommwrl^  are  percaa* 
MOl  iMsAi,  one  or  other  of  these  needs  appeals  to  nearly  efevyone^ 
1  against  their  continuing  pefsiaUmee  are  only  morlal  difiottltiest 
no  doubt,  but  mortal;  prejisdieet 
I  about  race  and  country « cfOtiBna,  and  t 
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ing  and  evanescent  things,  set  up  in  men's  minds  by  education  and 
suggestion ;  none  of  them  things  that  make  now  for  the  welfare  and 
survival  of  the  individuals  who  are  under  their  sway  nor  of  the 
states  and  towns  and  associations  in  which  they  prevaiL 

§3 

Our  Oidline  of  History  has  been  ill  written  if  it  has  failed  to  con- 
vey oiu:  conviction  of  the  character  of  the  state  towards  which 
the  world  is  moving.  Let  us  sunmiarize  here,  very  briefly,  the 
mam  lines  to  which  the  developments  of  history  seem  to  point 
as  the  necessary  lines  of  that  world  organization.  The  attainment 
of  this  world  state  may  be  impeded  and  may  be  opposed  to-day 
by  many  apparently  vast  forces ;  but  it  has,  urging  it  on,  a  much 
more  powerful  force,  that  of  the  free  and  growing  common  intel- 
Ugence  of  mankind.  To-day  there  is  in  the  world  a  small  but  in- 
creasing number  of  men,  historians,  archsBologists,  ethnologists, 
economists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  educationists,  and  the  like, 
who  are  doing  for  human  institutions  that  same  task  of  creative 
analysis  which  the  scientific  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  did  for  the  materials  and  mechanism  of  human  life ;  and 
just  as  these  latter,  almost  unaware  of  what  they  were  doing,  made 
telegraphy,  swift  transit  on  sea  and  land,  flying  and  a  thousand 
hitherto  impossible  things  possible,  so  the  former  may  be  doing 
more  than  the  world  suspects,  or  than  they  themselves  suspect, 
to  clear  up  and  make  plain  the  thing  to  do  and  the  way  to  do  it, 
in  the  greater  and  more  urgent  human  affairs. 

Let  us  ape  Roger  Bacon  in  his  prophetic  mood,  and  set  down 
what  we  believe  will  be  the  broad  fundamentals  of  the  coming 
world  state. 

(i)  It  will  be  based  upon  a  common  world  religion,  very  much 
simpUfied  and  universalized  and  better  understood.  This  will 
not  be  Christianity  nor  Islam  nor  Buddhism  nor  any  such  special- 
ized form  of  religion,  but  religion  itself  pure  and  undefiled; 
the  Eightfold  Way,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  brotherhood,  crea- 
tive service,  and  self-forgetfulness.  Throughout  the  world  men's 
thoughts  and  motives  will  be  turned  by  education,  example,  and 
the  circle  of  ideas  about  them,  from  the  obsession  of  self  to  the  cheer- 
ful service  of  human  knowledge,  human  power,  and  human  unity. 
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(ii)  And  thifl  worid  state  will  be  suBtaiBfKl  by  a  universal  educa^ 
tion»  organised  upon  a  ncale  and  of  a  penetration  and  quality  be- 
yond all  preeent  experience.  The  whole  race,  and  not  simply 
cliy»(?i»  and  fxx)f)leK,  will  be  edueatefL  Mo«t  parents  will  have  a 
iechiucal  knowledge  of  teaching*  Quite  apart  from  the  dutiea  of 
pareoUig?^  perhiip**  ten  f>er  cent*  or  more  of  the  adult  population 
wiU,  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  be  workers  in  the  world's 
educational  origatiisation.  And  education,  as  the  new  afe  will 
conceive  it,  will  go  on  throughout  life ;  it  will  not  ceaae  at  any  par- 
ticular age.  Men  and  woman  will  simply  become  self-^ylucatoni 
and  individual  studenta  and  atadoit  teachers  aa  tliey  grow  dder. 

(iii)  There  will  be  no  armies^  no  naviee,  and  no  elasaea  of  un- 
employed people,  wealthy  or  poor. 

(iv)  The  world-stale's  organisation  of  seientifie  refloarch  and 
record  compared  with  that  of  to-day  will  be  like  an  ocean  Uner 
beeide  the  dug-out  canoe  of  some  early  heUolithic  wanderer. 

(v)  There  will  be  a  vast  free  literature  of  criticimn  and  di»- 
cussion^ 

(vi)  The  world's  political  organisation  will  he  democratic,  that 
is  to  say,  the  govemment  and  direction  of  affaim  will  be  in  immedi* 
ale  touch  with  and  responaive  to  the  general  thought  of  the  edu- 
cated whole  populalioQ* 

(vii)  Ita  aooDomie  organisation  will  be  an  exploitation  of  all 
natoral  weftlth  and  every  fresh  poeaibility  science  reveah,  by  the 
agienta  and  aennants  of  the  oommon  govemment  for  the  common 
good«  Private  eolerpriee  win  be  the  aervBot  *^  a  iiaeful,  valued, 
and  wetl-rewarded  servant  —  and  oo  longer  the  robber  master  of 
the  commonweal* 

(viii)  And  this  implies  two  aeUerfmanta  that  ae«m  very  Affi* 
emit  to  US  t<Hday.  They  are  matteiB  of  mechanism,  but  they  are 
aa  eawntial  to  the  worid's  well-being  as  tt  b  to  a  soldier's,  no 
mattar  how  bfmve  be  may  be,  that  his  machine  gun  should  not  jam, 
and  to  an  aerociaut*s  that  Ua  ilMriiig-gear  ithauld  not  fail  him  b 
mid^atr.  P^blieal  weH-being  dfrminds  that  electoral  methods 
ahall  be  uasd^  and  aeoiMnfo  weO-beiiif  requires  that  a  currency 
shall  be  used,  saffiguarded  or  proof  against  the  oontrivanoes  and 
manipnlaliona  of  cleiveri  itiahonest  meiu 
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There  can  be  little  question  that  th^  attainment  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  humanity,  together  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  social 
justice,  to  insure  health,  education,  and  a  rough  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  most  of  the  children  bom  into  the  world,  would  mean 
such  a  release  and  increase  of  human  energy  as  to  open  a  new  phase 
in  human  history.  The  enormous  waste  caused  by  military  prep^ 
aration  and  the  mutual  annoyance  of  competing  great  powers, 
and  the  still  more  enormous  waste  due  to  the  under-productiveness 
of  great  masses  of  people,  either  because  they  are  too  wealthy  for 
stimulus  or  too  poor  for  efficiency,  would  cease.  There  would 
be  a  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of  hmnan  necessities,  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  life  and  in  what  is  considered  a  necessity,  a  develop- 
ment of  transport  and  every  kind  of  convenience ;  and  a  multitude 
of  people  would  be  transferred  from  low-grade  production  to  such 
higher  work  as  art  of  all  kinds,  teaching,  scientific  research,  and  the 
like.  All  over  the  world  there  would  be  a  setting  free  of  humcan 
capacity,  such  as  has  occurred  hitherto  only  in  small  places  and 
through  precious  limited  phases  of  prosperity  and  security.  Unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  super-men  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Athens 
of  Pericles,  the  Florence  of  the  Medici,  Elizabethan  England,  the 
great  deeds  of  Asoka,  the  Tang  and  Ming  periods  in  art,  are  but 
samples  of  what  a  whole  world  of  sustained  security  would  yield 
continuously  and  cumulatively.  Without  supposing  any  change 
in  human  quality,  but  merely  its  release  from  the  present  system 
of  inordinate  waste,  history  justifies  this  expectation. 

We  have  seen  how,  since  the  liberation  of  human  thought  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  comparatively  few  curious 
and  intelligent  men,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  have  produced  a 
vision  of  the  world  and  a  body  of  science  that  is  now,  on  the  ma- 
terial side,  revolutionizing  life.  Mostly  these  men  have  worked 
against  great  discouragement,  with  insufficient  funds  and  small 
help  or  support  from  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  these  men  were  the  maximum  intellectual  harvest 
of  their  generation.  England  alone  in  the  last  three  centuries 
must  have  produced  scores  of  Newtons  who  never  learnt  to  read, 
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hundredB  of  D&Itons,  Darwins,  Bacons,  and  Huxleya,  who  died 
etimtad  in  horels,  or  never  got  a  chance  of  proving  their  quality* 
All  the  world  over,  there  tnust  have  been  mynads  of  potential 
fiml-claas  inveBtigatonii  splendid  artists,  creative  tnindi«,  who  never 
caitghi  a  ^eam  of  inspiration  or  opportunity,  for  every  one  of  that 
kind  who  hafl  left  his  mark  upon  the  worid.  In  the  trenches  of 
the  Western  front  atone  during  the  late  war  ihouaaiida  of  potential 
men  died  unfultUled.  Bui  a  world  with  something  Uke  a 
inicmational  peace  and  something  like  social  juatioe,  will 
i  for  capacity  with  the  fine  net  of  Ufitversal  education,  and  may 
escpect  a  yield  t>eyond  oompariton  greater  than  any  yield  of  able 
and  brilliant  men  that  the  world  has  known  hitherto. 

It  \»  mrh  cooiideratioiis  as  thi5  indeed  which  justify  the  con-* 
centration  of  eSbrl  in  the  near  future  upon  the  making  of  a  new 
world  state  of  righteousness  out  of  our  present  confusions.  War  is 
a  horrible  thing;  and  constsn''  m  horrible  and  dreadful,  so 

thai  onleas  H  i!«  enrleil  it  will  v  end  himfum  soetety;  social 

ti^iitstice,  and  the  sight  of  the  limited  and  cramped  human  beings 
it  pftKhioes,  torment  the  mn\ ;  but  the  mtrongeM  incentive  lo  oon- 
stmcttve  political  and  i^ocial  work  for  an  imaginative  spirit  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  mere  hope  of  eseapiog  evils  as  in  the  opportunity 
for  BTcat  adventures  thai  Iheir  suppression  will  open  to  our  race. 
We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  militarist  not  simply  beeause  be  hurts 
and  kills,  but  because  be  is  an  intolerable  thick-voioed  blockhead 
who  stands  heeioring  and  blustering  in  our  way  to  aefaievemenl* 
We  want  to  aboliah  many  extrmvaganoes  of  private  ownership  just 
m  we  should  want  to  abolish  some  idiot  guardian  who  refused  us 
admisKion  to  a  studio  in  wbioh  tlispe  were  fine  tbb|^  to  do. 

There  are  people  who  seem  to  bnagioe  that  a  world  order  and 
one  univema]  law  of  justice  would  end  human  adventure.  It 
would  but  begin  it,  B^  instead  of  the  adfntitrs  of  the  past,  the 
'^romanee'*  of  the  cinenuitogmiih  world,  the  perpetual  reitmtad 
harping  upon  the  trite  reaetions  of  s^c  and  oombat  and  Ibe  hua* 
for  told,  it  would  be  an  unendifiig  esploralion  upon  tJie  edfo  of  tm* 
Hiihert<i  man  bee  been  living  in  a  slum,  aaidst  quaneb, 
vioMes,  shames  and  taints,  hot  denes,  and  ufigeot 
appetites.  He  has  searesly  tasted  sweet  air  yet  and  the  grant 
\  of  ibe  world  that  soiaiiee  has  enlarged  for  htaL 
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To  picture  to  ourselves  something  of  the  wider  life  that  world 
unity  would  open  to  men  is  a  very  attractive  speculation.  Life 
win  certainly  go  with  a  stronger  pulse,  it  will  breathe  a  deeper 
breath,  because  it  will  have  dispelled  and  conquered  a  hundred 
infections  of  body  and  mind  that  now  reduce  it  to  invalidism  and 
squalor.  We  have  already  laid  stress  on  the  vast  elimination  <rf 
drudgery  from  human  life  through  the  creation  of  a  new  race  <rf 
slaves,  the  machines.  This  —  and  the  disappearance  of  war  and 
ihe  smoothing  out  of  endless  restraints  and  contentions  by  juster 
social  and  economic  arrangements  —  will  lift  the  burthen  of  toil- 
some work  and  routine  work,  that  has  been  the  price  of  human 
security  since  the  dawn  of  the  first  civilizations,  from  the  shoulders 
of  our  children.  Which  does  not  mean  that  they  will  cease  to 
work,  but  that  they  will  cease  to  do  irksome  work  under  pressure, 
and  will  work  freely,  planning,  making,  creating,  according  to 
their  gifts  and  instincts.  They  will  fight  nature  no  longer  as  dull 
conscripts  of  the  pick  and  plough,  but  for  a  splendid  conquest. 
Only  the  spiritlessness  of  our  present  depression  blinds  us  to  the 
clear  intimations  of  our  reason  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions  every  little  country  town  could  become  an  Athens,  every 
human  being  could  be  gentle  in  breeding  and  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  the  whole  solid  earth  man's  mine  and  its  uttermost  r^ons 
his  playground. 

In  this  Outline  we  have  sought  to  show  two  great  systems  of 
development  interacting  in  the  story  of  human  society.  We  have 
seen,  growing  out  of  that  later  special  neolithic  culture,  the  helio- 
lithic  culture,  and  arising  out  of  this  in  the  warmer  alluvial  parts 
of  the  world,  the  great  primordial  civilizations,  fecund  systems  of 
subjugation  and  obedience,  vast  multiplications  of  industrious 
and  subservient  men.  We  have  shown  the  necessary  relation- 
ship of  these  early  civilizations  to  the  early  temples  and  to  king- 
gods  and  god-kings.  At  the  same  time  we  have  traced  the  develop- 
ment from  a  simpler  neolithic  level  of  the  wanderer  peoples,  who 
became  the  nomadic  peoples,  in  those  great  groups  the  Aryans  and 
the  Hun-Mongol  peoples  of  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  and 
(from  a  heliolithic  phase)  the  Semites  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  Our 
history  has  told  of  a  repeated  overrunning  and  refreshment  of  the 
originally  brunet  civilizations  by  these  hardier,  bolder,  free-spirited 
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ijpmfim  of  the  Bt^ppes  and  desert.     We  have  pointed  out  bow  tlif90e 

atly  recurriDg  OQiimdic  iujectioriB  have  steadily  altered  the 

primordial  civilisations  both  in  blood  and  in  apirit ;  and  how  the 

world  religions  of  to-daXf  and  what  we  now  call  democracy,  the 

boldneea  of  mo<lem  scientific  inquiry  and  a  univcj^  rmttlnmnnm^ 

inre  due  to  this  ^^nomadisation''  of  civilkatton.    The  old  civUta^ 

Itionfi  crf^ted  tradition,  and  lived  by  tradition.    To-day  the  power 

\ti/l  tradition  ia  destroyed.^    The  body  of  our  state  is  civiliiattOQ 

till,  but  its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  nomadic  world.    It  is  the 

f  spirit  of  the  gn^at  plains  and  the  high  seas. 

80  that  it  i»  ilifficult  to  resist  the  persuaaon  that  so  soon  as  one 
sw  runs  in  the  earth  and  the  fieroeQess  of  frootiers  ceases  to  di»- 
I  us,  that  urgency  tn  our  nature  that  stirs  us  in  spring  and  au- 
to be  up  and  travelling,  will  have  its  way  with  us*     We  shall 
febey  the  call  of  the  summer  pastures  and  the  winter  pastures  in 
our  bbodf  the  call  of  the  mountains,  the  desert^  and  tht  sea.     For 
some  of  us  abo,  who  may  be  of  a  different  lineage,  there  is  Uie  call 
the  forest,  and  there  are  those  who  would  hunt  in  tfas  siimaiir 
return  to  the  fields  for  the  harvest  and  the  ploufb*    But  this 
I  not  mean  Uiat  Bien  will  huve  beoom^  homele»  and  all  adnf t. 
*  normal  nomadic  life  is  not  a  homeless  one,  but  a  movement  be* 
s*    The  Kalmucks  to-day,  like  the  swallows,  go  yearly 
tboQsaiid  mites  from  one  home  to  another.    The  beautiful  and 
it  cities  of  the  coming  age,  we  oooduds,  wiU  have  their 
I  when  they  will  l^  full  cif  life  and  seasons  when  they  will 
i  asleep.    life  will  ebb  and  6ow  to  and  from  every  region  sea- 
MBally  as  the  interest  of  that  region  rises  or  deeUncs. 
Him  will  be  little  dnidnery  in  this  betteiKird^rsd  worlds    Nat- 
power  harnessed  in  maehiiMS  wiU  be   the  fcsneral  drudge, 
drudgery  is  inevitable  will  be  done  as  a  service  and  duty 
'  a  few  yeani  or  months  out  of  SBflh  life;  it  will  not  ocirowtma  nor 
lbs  wbde  life  of  aayoM.    And  not  only  drudgfls^  but 
ly  other  sorts  of  men  and  ways  of  Irving  whidi  loom  iaiv>  In 
current  social  scbeme  wiU  nentwssrily  have  dwindled  in  impor- 
loe  or  passed  away  altofstlier.    There  will  be  few  pfofessiooal 

*  CcHBpvs  BsiiU  Tbomprnm,  Tkt  Fiir^iw,  a  SNmd^  t^  IV  0ia8S  </  Cutl^m:  latro- 
[du*^uti  at>4  optabis  dkaptar*.    THE*  li  «  isM  iti^  ^  aa 
itturv  brtakias  sp 
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fighting  men  or  ncMie  at  all,  no  custom-4ioufle  offioeiB ;  the  incieiMed 
multitude  of  teachors  will  have  abolished  large  police  f oroee  and 
large  jail  staffs,  mad^iouses  will  be  rare  or  non-existent ;  a  ««»ld- 
wide  sanitation  will  have  diminished  the  proportion  of  hospitals, 
nurses,  sickHX)om  attendants,  and  the  like ;  a  worid-wide  eoonomic 
justice,  the  floating  population  of  cheats,  sharpers,  gamblers,  fore- 
stallerB,  parasites,  uid  speculators  g^erally.  But  there  will  be 
no  diminution  of  adventure  or  romance  in  this  world  of  the  days  to 
come.  Sea  fisheries  and  the  incessant  insurrection  of  the  sea, 
for  example,  will  call  for  their  own  stalwart  types  <tfmi»i;  the  high 
air  will  clamoiur  for  manhood,  the  deep  and  dangerous  secret  places 
of  nature.  Men  will  turn  again  with  renewed  interest  to  the  animal 
world.  In  these  disordered  days  a  stupid,  uncontroUaUe  massacre 
of  animal  species  goes  on  —  from  certain  angles  of  vision  it  is  a 
thing  idmost  more  tragic  than  hiunan  miames ;  in  the  ninete^ith 
centiuy  dozens  of  animal  species,  and  some  of  them  very  interest- 
ing species,  were  exterminated;  but  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  an 
effective  world  state  would  be  the  better  protection  of  what  are 
now  wild  beasts.  It  is  a  strange  thing  in  human  history  to  note 
how  little  has  been  done  since  the  Bronze  Age  in  taming,  using,  be- 
friending, and  appreciating  the  animal  life  about  us.  But  that 
mere  witless  killing  which  is  called  sport  to-day,  would  inevitably 
give  place  in  a  better  educated  world  community  to  a  modification 
of  the  primitive  instincts  that  find  expression  in  this  way,  changing 
them  into  an  interest  not  in  the  deaths,  but  in  the  lives  of  beasts, 
and  leading  to  fresh  and  perhaps  very  strange  and  beautiful  at- 
tempts to  befriend  these  pathetic,  kindred  lower  creatures  we  no 
longer  fear  as  enemies,  hate  as  rivals,  or  need  as  slaves.  And  a 
world  state  and  imiversal  justice  does  not  mean  the  imprisonment 
of  our  race  in  any  bleak  institutional  orderliness.  There  will  still 
be  mountains  and  the  sea,  there  will  be  jungles  and  great  forests, 
cared  for  indeed  and  treasured  and  protected;  the  great  plains 
will  still  spread  before  us  and  the  wild  winds  blow.  But  men  will 
not  hate  so  much,  fear  so  much,  nor  cheat  so  desperately  —  and 
they  will  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  cleaner. 

There  are  unhopeful  prophets  who  see  in  the  gathering  together 
of  men  into  one  community  the  possibility  of  violent  race  conflicts, 
conflicts  for  ''ascendancy,'^  but  tlmt  is  to  si^)pose  that  civilization 
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»is  tnoapabte  of  adjustmenU  by  which  men  of  difTcreni  qualitii^  and 
ptomperampnta  and  appearanoea  miJ]  live  side  by  8idc,  following 
f  different  rdles  and  contributinf^  diverge  gifl«.  The  weaving  of 
^inanldiid  into  one  community  dora  not  imply  the  ereation  nf  a 
eommunity,  bat  rather  the  reverse;  the  welcome 
[.and  the  adequate  utiliration  of  distinctive  quality  in  an  atmoi- 
of  tmdcr»tanding.  It  in  the  almost  universal  bad  manneri 
f#le  present  aj^  which  nuike  race  intolerable  to  race.  The  com- 
fmunity  to  which  we  may  be  moving  will  be  more  mixe«I  —  which 
does  not  oeceiaarily  mean  more  interbred  —  more  various  and 
more  interesting  tiuui  any  existing  f*ommunity*  Oimmunities 
^ail  t^o  one  pattern^  like  bo^mw  of  toy  soldiers,  are  things  of  the  paat 
'  rather  than  the  future. 

But  one  of  the  hardest^  mo^t  imposKible  taaka  a  writer  can  set 

rbimiielf,  U  \jo  picttire  the  life  of  peofdfi  better  etlucated,  happier  in 

ctreumBtanoea.  more  free  and  more  healthy  than  he  is  him* 

We  know  enough  to-day  to  know  that  there  is  infinite  room 

for  betterment  in  every  human  concern.     Nothing  is  needed  but 

eollective  effort*    Our  poverty «  our  reatmnlai  our  infeettonn  and 

l^indigeattonii,  our  quarrela  and  mtemderataunliBgii  are  all  thin^i 

EitrollaMe  and  removable  by  conciirted  human  action,  but  we 

aa  little  how  life  would  feel  without  them  an  oome  poor  dirty, 

tlVtreated,  fierce-t» ruled  creature  bnm  and  bred  amidst  tlie  cruel 

ad  dingy  anrrotindini^  of  a  Fluropean  back  street  can  know  what 

Lit  is  to  bathe  every  day,  always  to  be  olad  beautifully,  to  eliaib 

[mountains  for  pleasure,  to  fly,  to  meet  nooe  btit  agreeable,  well- 

inneffd  people,  to  conduct  researches  or  make  delii^tful  things. 

fet  a  ttme  when  aB  iuoh  good  things  wQl  be  for  all  men  may  be 

mart  neattjf  than  we  think.    Each  one  who  beltevee  tliat 

the  good  time  nearer;  each  heart  that  fails  delays  it. 

One  eannot  foretell  the  surpriaes  or  disappointments  the  future 

in  store.    Before  this  chapter  of  the  Wofid  Slate  can  begin 

fairly  in  our  histories,  other  chsptera  as  yet  uneUipeoted  may  still 

need  to  be  writteji,  as  long  and  as  full  of  conflict  as  our  account  of 

tlie  growth  and  rivalries  of  the  CfaesI  Fowets.    There  may  be 

je  economic  stragglfls,  grim  grappltngs  of  raee  witJi  race  and 

with  class.    We  do  not  know;  we  eannot  teD,    Tbaie  are 

Jiiitini,  but  tbejr  may  be  uaavoidabli 
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Hnmiiii  history  beoomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  edocatioo 
and  eatas^oirfie.  Against  the  unifying  effort  of  Chrisiendoni 
and  against  the  unifying  influence  of  the  mpchanical  revolution, 
catastrophe  won.  New  falsities  may  arise  and  hold  men  in 
some  uiui^teous  and  fated  scheme  of  order  for  a  time,  before 
th^  collapse  amidst  the  misery  and  slaug^to'  of  generations. 
Yet,  clumsQy  or  smoothly,  the  world,  it  seons,  progrcsDcs  and 
win  progress.  In  this  OuUine,  in  our  account  of  Falscdithic  meHy 
we  have  b(»TOwed  a  description  from  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  erf  the 
very  higjiest  life  in  the  worid  some  fifty  thousand  years  ago-  It 
wasabestial  life.  We  havesketched  too  thegatheringfor  a  human 
sacrifice,  some  fifteen  thousand  years  ago.  That  scene  again  is 
almost  incredibly  cruel  to  a  modem  civilized  reader.  Yet  it  is 
not  more  than  five  hundred  years  since  the  great  empire  of  the 
Aztecs  still  believed  that  it  could  live  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Every  year  in  Mexico  hundreds  of  human  victims  died  in  Uiis 
fashion :  the  body  was  bent  like  a  bow  over  the  curved  stone  of 
sacrifice,  the  breast  was  slashed  open  with  a  knife  of  obsidian, 
and  the  priest  tore  out  the  beating  heart  of  the  stiU  living  victim. 
The  day  may  be  close  at  hand  when  we  shaU  no  longer  tear  out 
the  hearts  of  men,  even  for  the  sake  of  our  national  gods.  Let 
the  reader  but  refer  to  the  earlier  time  charts  we  have  given  in 
this  history,  and  he  will  see  the  true  measure  and  transitoriness 
of  all  the  conflicts,  deprivations,  and  miseries  of  this  present  period 
of  painful  and  yet  hopeful  change. 

§5 

History  is  and  must  always  be  no  more  than  an  account  \>i  be- 
ginnings. We  can  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  next  chapters  to 
be  written  will  tell,  though  f)erhaps  with  long  interludes  of  set- 
back and  disaster,  of  the  final  achievement  of  world-wide  political 
and  social  unity.  But  when  that  is  attained,  it  will  mean  no  rest- 
ing stage,  nor  even  a  breathing  stage,  before  the  development  of  a 
new  struggle  and  of  new  and  vaster  efiforts.  Men  will  unify  only 
to  intensify  the  search  for  knowledge  and  power,  and  live  as  ever 
for  new  occasions.  Animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  obscure  pro- 
cesses of  psychology,  the  intimate  structure  of  matter  and  the  in- 
terior of  om*  earth,  will  yield  their  secrets  and  endow  their  con- 
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queror.  Life  begins  perpetually.  Gathered  together  at  last  under 
the  leadership  of  man,  the  student-teacher  of  the  universe,  unified, 
disciplined,  armed  with  the  secret  powers  of  the  atom  and  with 
knowledge  as  yet  beyond  dreaming,  Life,  for  ever  dying  to  be  bom 
afresh,  for  ever  young  and  eager,  will  presently  stand  upon  this 
earth  as  upon  a  footstool,  and  stretch  out  its  realm  amidst  the 
stars. 
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TO  conclude!  tills  OtiUinet  we  give  here  a  Table  of   Leading 
Eventa  from  the  year  800  b.c.  to  1920  a.d.     With  it  we  give 
live  time  digrams  covering  the  period  from  1000  B.c.  onwardt 
which  present  the  trend  of  events  in  a  graphic  form. 

It  is  well  that  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  an  idea  of  the  true 
Iprnportions  of  hi8t<»ricAl  to  geological  time.     The  scale  of  these  five 
Idiagratns  is  Hiich  that  by  it  the  time  diagram  on  page  196,  vol  t, 
lirauld  be  abmit  ^  t  imes  as  long^  that  is  to  say  about  4  feet ;  that  on 
Ipiige  97,  showing  the  length  of  time  since  the  first  true  men,  about  55 
[feet  long ;  that  on  page  60,  showing  the  bterval  since  the  Eoliths, 
||m5  feet ;  and  that  on  page  14,  repregooting  the  whole  of  geologteal 
time,  would  be  somowhere  between  12 and,  at  the  longest  and  most 
^probable  estimate,  260  miles  I    Let  the  re^ider  theo^ore  take  one 
^  tiiQBe  chronological  tables  we  give,  and  imagine  it  extended  upon 
long  strip  of  paper  to  a  distance  of  56  feet.     He  would  have  to 
get  up  and  walk  about  that  distance  to  note  the  date  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Altamini  caves,  and  he  would  have  to  go  ten  times  that 
idintiince  by  the  side  of  the  same  narrow  strip  to  reach  the  earlier 
Keanderlhaleni.     A  mile  or  so  from  home,  but  pn>bably  much 
further  away,  the  Htrip  might  be  recording  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs. 
lAnd  this  on  a  scale  which  represents  the  time  from  Columbus  to 
ourselves  by  three  inches  of  space  t 

Chronolcfy  only  heptm  to  be  precise  enough  to  specify  the  exact 
^year  of  any  event  after  the  estAblishment  of  the  e^as  of  the  Flfst 
Olympiad  and  the  building  of  Rome. 

About  the  >Tar  1000  b.c.  the  Aryan  peoples  were  estabKihiiig 

I  themselves  in  the  peninsulas  of  Hpatn,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans,  and 

I  they  were  established  in  North   India,  Cnoesos  was  already  de- 

filToyed  and  the  spadous  times  of  Eg>pt,  of  HsothmeB  III,  Ameno* 

phis  III.  and  Rameses  II  were  three  or  four  centuries  away.    Weak 

mnnarchs  of  the  XXIsi  Dynasty  were  ruhng  in  the  Nile  Vallqr. 

flOft 
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Israel  was  united  under  her  early  kings ;  Saul  or  David  or  possibly 
even  Solomon  may  have  been  reigning.  Sargon  I  (2750  b.c.)  of 
the  Akkadian  Sumerian  Empire  was  a  remote  memory  in  Baby- 
Ionian  history,  more  remote  than  is  Constantine  the  Great  from 
the  world  of  the  present  day.  Hammurabi  had  been  dead  a 
thousand  years.  The  Assyrians  were  already  dominating  the 
less  military  Babylonians.  In  1100  B.c.Tiglath  Pileser  I  had  taken 
Babylon.  But  there  was  no  permanent  conquest;  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  still  separate  empires.  In  China  Uie  new  Chow 
Dynasty  was  flourishing.  Stonehenge  in  England  was  already  a 
thousand  years  old. 

The  next  two  centuries  saw  a  renascence  of  Egypt  under  the 
XXIInd  Dynasty,  the  splitting  up  of  the  brief  little  Hebrew 
kingdom  of  Solomon,  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Balkans, 
South  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  days  of  Etruscan  predomi- 
nance in  Central  Italy.  We  may  begin  our  list  of  ascertainable 
dates  with — 

B.C. 

800.    The  building  of  Carthage. 

790.  The  Ethiopian  conquest  of  Egypt  (founding  the  XXVtfa 
Dynasty). 

776.    First  Olympiad. 

753.    Rome  built. 

745.  Tiglath  Pileser  III  conquered  Babylonia  and  founded  the 
New  Assyrian  Empire. 

=  738.     Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  bought  off  Tiglath  Pileser  III. 

735.    Greeks  settling  in  Sicily. 

722.    Sargon  II  armed  the  Assyrians  with  iron  weapons. 

721.    He  deported  the  Israelites. 

704.    Sennacherib. 

701.    His  army  destroyed  by  pestilence  on  its  way  to  Egypt. 

680.  Esarhaddon  took  Thebes  in  Egypt  (overthrowing  the  Ethi- 
opian XXVth  Dynasty). 

667.    Sardanapalus. 

664.  Psammetichus  I  restored  the  freedom  of  Egjrpt  and  founded 
the  XXVIth  Dynasty  (to  610).  He  was  assisted  against 
Assyria  by  Lydian  troops  sent  by  Gyges. 
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608.    Necho  of  Egypt  defeated  Joeiah,  king  of  Judahi  at  the  Battle 

of  Megiddo. 
606*     Capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Medee,     Foun- 
dation of  the  Chaldean  Empire, 
604*    Necho  pushed  to  the  Euphrates  and  was  overthrown  by 

Nebuchadnezzar  IL    Josiah  M\  with  him. 
586.    Nebuchadnezsar  carried  off  the  Jews  to  Babylon.    Many 

fled  to  Egypt  and  settled  thf*re. 
550*    Cyrus  the  Persian  succeeded  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
Cyrus  conquered  Croesus* 
Buddha  lived  about  this  time.    So  also  did  Confucius  and 

LaoTse, 

539.     Cyrus  took  Babylon  and  founded  the  Persian  Empire. 
527.     PeisistratUB  died. 
525,     Cambyaes  conquered  Egypt. 
521.     Darius  I»  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  ruled  from  the  Hellespont  to 

the  Indus. 
Hi.H  expe<litton  to  Scythia, 
490.     Battle  of  Marathon. 

484.    Herodotus  l>orn.     .^chylus  won  his  first  prize  for  tragedy, 
480.    Battles  of  Tlicrmopyl®  and  Salamis. 
479.    The  Battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  completed  the  repulse  of 

Persia. 
474.     Etruscan  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
470.    Voyage  of  Hamio. 
46ft.    Proles. 
465.    Xenees  murdered. 
438.    Herodotus  recited  his  History  in  Athena. 
43L    Ptioponnesian  War  began  (to  404). 
428.    Peridea  died.     Herodotus  died. 

427.    Aristophama  began  hii  career.    Plato  bom.    He  lived  to  347. 
401.     Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thausaiid. 
390,     Brannus  «acke<l  Rome. 
368.    Camillua  built  the  Temple  of  ConooixL 
SM.    Philip  becams  Idng  of  Macedonia. 
SS8.    Battle  of  C9isroiiea. 
330.    Macedonian  troops  eruMsd  into  Asia.    Philip  murdered. 
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B.C. 

334.  Battle  of  the  Gruiicus. 

333.  iBatUe  of  Issus. 

332.  Alexander  in  Egypt. 

331.  Battle  of  Arbela. 

330.  Darius  III  killed. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

321,  Rise  of  Chandragupta  in  the  Punjab.  The  Romans  com- 
pletely beaten  by  the  Samnites  at  the  battle  of  the 
Caudine  Forks. 

303.  Chandragupta  repulsed  Seleucus. 

285.  Ptolemy  Soter  died. 

281.  Pjrrrhus  invaded  Italy. 

280.  Battle  (rf  Heraetea. 

279.  Battle  of  Ausculum. 

278i  Gauls'  raid  into  Asia  Minor  and  settlement  in  Galatia. 

275.  Pyrrhus  left  Italy. 

264.  First  Punic  War.  (Asoka  began  to  reign  in  Behar — to 
227.)    first  gladiatorial  games  in  Rome. 

260.  Battle  of  MylsB. 

256.  Battle  of  Ecnomus. 

246.  Shi-Hwang-ti  became  king  of  Ch'in. 

242.  Battle  of  iEgatian  Isles. 

241.  End  of  First  Punic  War. 

225.  Battle  of  Telamon.    Roman  armies  in  lUyria. 

220.  Shi-Hwang-ti  became  emperor  of  China. 

219.  Second  Punic  War. 

216.  Battle  of  Cannse. 

214.  Great  Wall  of  Chma  begun. 

210.  Death  of  Shi-Hwang-ti. 

202.  Battle  of  Zama. 

201.  End  of  Second  Punic  War. 

200-197.    Rome  at  war  with  Macedonia. 

192.  War  with  the  Seleucids. 

190.  Battle  of  Magnesia. 

149.  TTurd  Punic  War.  (The  Yueh-Chi  came  into  Westerp 
Turkestan.) 

146.  Carthage  destroyed.    Corinth  destroyed. 
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IX. 

1133.  Attains  bequeathed  Pcrgamum  to  Rome.    Tibeiius  Orse- 
chus  Idllecl. 

121,  Caius  Gracchus  killed. 

118.  War  with  Jugiirtha. 

rl06.  War  with  Jugiirtha  ended. 

102.  Marius  drove  Imek  Germana. 

Moo.  Triumph  of  MariuB,     ftt^u-l  i  conquering  the  Tarim  VaUay-) 

"^1.  Social  war. 

89.  All  Italiaiui  became  Roman  citizens. 
86.  Death  of  Marius. 

78.  Death  of  Sulla. 

73.  The  revolt  of  the  slaves  under  Spartacua. 

71.  Defeat  and  end  of  Spartacua. 

66,  Pompey  led  Roman  troops  to  the  Caapian  and  Euphrates. 

He  encountered  the  Alani. 

64.  Mithridafjes  of  Pontuw  died. 

53,  Crafl«ii»  killed  at  Garrfifp,     Mongolian  elementa  with  Par- 

thiaua. 

48.  Julius  C»iar  defeated  Pompey  at  Pharaaloa. 

44.  Julius  Cu^sar  aaaaaaLnated* 

31.  Battle  of  Actium. 

27,  AugusiUB  Cii^Kar  prtnneps  (until  14  A.D.). 

4.  True  date  of  birth  of  Jcuua  of  Na»reth. 

f  aj».  Christian  Era  began. 

6.  Province  of  Mcssia  eatablinhcd. 

0.  Province   of    Pannonia    establiahed.    Imporial    boundary 

carried  to  the  Danube. 

14.  AuguatuB  died.    Tiberiua  emperor. 

90.  Jaaua  of  Naaareth  crucified. 
37.  Caligula  auoceeded  Tiberiua. 

41*    Claudiua  (the  first  emperor  of  the  legions)  made  emperor  by 
pretorian  guard  after  murder  of  Caligula. 

54.  Nero  aiieeeeded  Claudius. 

61.    Boadieea  nuMsaered  Roman  garriaon  in  Britain. 

66.    Suicide  of  Nero.    (Galha,  Otho>  Vilellua,  emperors  m  «uo» 

eenoa,) 
40.    Vcspaaiaa  begui  the  so-called  Flavian  dynasty. 

3a 
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79.    TituB  succeeded  VespasiaiL 
81.    Domitian. 
84.    North  Britain  annexed. 

06.    Nerva  began  the  so-called  dynasty  of  the  Antonines. 
98.    Trajan  succeeded  Nerva. 
102.    Pan  Chau  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     (Indo-Scythians  invading 

North  India.) 
117.    Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan.    Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest 

extent. 
138.    Antoninus  Pius  succeeded  Hadrian. 

(The   Indo-Scythians   at   this  time  were  destroying  the 
last  traces  of  Hellenic  rule  in  India.) 
150.    [About  this  time  Kanishka  reigned  in  India,  Kashgar,  Yar- 

kand,  and  Kotan.] 
161.    Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius. 
164.    Great  plague  began,  and  lasted  to  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius 

(180).    This  also  devastated  all  Asia. 
180.    Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(Nearly  a  century  of  war  and  disorder  began  in  the  Roman 
Empire.) 
220.    End  of  the  Han  dynasty.    Beginning  of  foiu*  hundred]  3rear8 

of  division  in  China. 
227.    Ardashir  I  (first  Sassanid  shah)  put  an  end  to  Arsacid  line 

in  Persia. 
242.    Mani  began  his  teaching. 
247.    Goths  crossed  Danube  in  a  great  raid. 
251.    Great  victory  of  Goths.    Emperor  Decius  killed. 
260.    Sapor  I,  the  second  Sassanid  shah,  took  Antioch,  captured 
the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  was  cut  up  on  his  return  from 
Asia  Minor  by  Odenathus  of  Palmyra. 

269.  The  Emperor  Claudius  defeated  the  Goths  at  Nish. 

270.  Aurelian  became  emperor. 

272.    Zenobia  carried  captive  to  Rome.    End  of  the  brief  glories 
of  Palmyra. 

275.  Probus  succeeded  Aurehan* 

276.  Goths  in  Pontus.    The  Emperor  Probus  forced  back  Franks 

and  Alemanni. 
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Mani  crucified  in  Persia, 

Diocletian  became  emperor. 

Dioclotiao  perseouted  the  ChriBtiaQS. 

Galerius  abaodoned  the  peraecutioD  of  the  Christiana. 

CoQstantine  the  Great  became  emperor* 

Constaatine  presided  over  a  Christian  Council  at  Arlee. 

Fresh  Gothic  raids  driven  back. 

Constantine  presided  over  the  Council  of  Nicaeat 

Vandals   driven    by   Goths   obtained    leave   to   settle   ui 

Pannonia.    Constantine  baptised  on  his  death-bed. 
St,  Augustine  bom, 
-3.    Julian  the  Apostate  attempted  to  substitute  Mithraiam 

for  Christianity. 
Theodosius  the  Great  (a  Simniard)  emperor* 
The  statue  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  broken  up. 
Tbeodoflius  the  Great,  emperor  of  east  and  west. 
Tbeodosiua  the  Gr^t  died.     Uonorius  and  Arcadius  redl- 

vided  the  empire  with  Stilicho  and  Alaric  as  their  masters 

and  protectors. 
The  Visigoths  under  Alaric  captured  Rome. 
Vandals  st'ttlinfjc  in  Huuth  of  Spain.     Huns  in  Pannonia, 

Qotha  in  Dalmatia.     Visigoths  and  Suevi  in  Portu^  and 

North  Sf)ttin.      English  invading  Britain. 
Vandab  under  Genseric  invaded  Africa. 
Vandals  took  Carthage. 
Priscus  visited  Attila. 
Attila  rnideil  Gaul  and  waii  defeated  by  Franks,  AlemAtmi» 

and  Romans  at  Troyes. 
Death  of  Attila. 
Vandals  sacked  Rome. 
Ephtbalites*  raid  into  India. 

Odoaoer,  king  of  a  medley  of  Teutonic  tribes,  informed  Con- 
stantinople tliat  there  was  no  emperor  in  tlie  West.    End 

of  the  Western  Empire. 
St.  Benedict  bom. 

Clovis  in  France.    The  Mefovin^UMia. 
Nestorian  churrb  broke  away  from  the  Orthodox  Chriitiin 

ebQreb. 
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493,    TSieodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  conquered  Italy  and  beoame  tSng 
of  Italy,  but  was  nominally  subject  to  Coostantinople. 
(Gothic  kings  in  Italy.    Goths  settled  (m  apedal  eon- 
fiscated  lands  as  a  garrison.) 

527.  Justinian  emperor. 

528.  Mihiragula,  the  (EphthaUte)  Attila  of  India,  overthrown. 

529.  Justinian  closed  the  schools  at  Athens,  which  had  flourished 

nearly  a  thousand  years.    Belisarius  (Justinian's  g»iend) 

took  Naples. 
531.    Chosroes  I  began  to  reign. 
543.    Great  plague  in  Constantinople. 
644.    St.  Benedict  died. 

553.    Goths   expelled    from    Italy    by   Justinian.    Cassiodorus 
r  founded  his  monastery. 

565.    Justinian  died.    The  Lombards  conquered  most  of  North 

Italy   (leaving  Ravenna  and  Rome  Bysantine).    The 

Turks  broke  up  the  Ephthalites  in  Western  TurkestaiL 
570.    Muhammad  bom. 
579.    Chosroes  I  died. 

(The  Lombards  dominant  in  Italy.) 
690.    Plague  raged  in  Rome.    (Gregory  the  Great  —  Gregory  I 

—  and  the  vision  of  St.  Angelo.)    Chosroes  II  began  to 

reign. 
610.    Heraclius  began  to  reign. 
619.    Chosroes  II  held  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  had 

armies  on  Hellespont.    Tang  d3masty  began  in  China. 
623.    Tl^  Hegh^. 
623.    Battle  of  Badr. 
627.    Great  Persian  defeat  at  Nineveh  by  Heraclius.    The  Meccan 

Allies  besieged  Medina.    Tai-tsung  became  Emperor  of 

China. 
62S.    Eavadh  II  murdered  and  succeeded  his  father,  Chosroes  H. 

Muhammad  wrote  letters  to  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 
629.    Yuan   Chwang  started  for   India.    Muhammad    entered 

Mecca. 

631.  Tai-tsung  received  Nestorian  missionaries. 

632.  Muhammad  died.    Abu  Bekr  CaUph. 
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634.    Battle  of  tbe  Yannuk.    Moslems  look  ^Tita*    Qmiu' secoDd 

Calipb. 
637.    Battle  of  KadeABia. 
638*    Jerusalem  surrendered  to  Omar. 

642.  HeracUus  died, 

643.  Othman  third  Caliph. 

64S«    Yuan  Cbwang  returned  to  Singan. 

65&«    Defeat  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  by  the  Moslems. 

656.    Othman  murdered  at  Medina. 

661.  Ali  murdered. 

662.  Moawija  Caliph.     (Finit  of  the  Chnayyad  caliphs.) 

668.    Hie  Caliph  Moawija  attacked  Constantinople  by  sea  — 
Theodore  of  Tarsiw  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

67S*    Lu£t  of  the  8ea  attacks  by  Moawija  on  C<»mttantinople. 

FBpin  of  Herifithal,  mayor  of  the  palace,  reunited  Auatrasia 
and  Neustria. 

71 L    Moalem  army  invaded  Spain  from  Africa. 

714,  ChartiS  Mart  el  mayor  of  the  palace. 

715.  The  domains  of  the  Caliph  Walid   I  extended  from  the 

Pyrenees  to  China. 
717-18.    Suleiman,  son  and  woacwor  of  Walid^  failed  to  take 
Constantinople.    The  Omay>'ad  line  passed  its  climax. 
732.    Charle>^  Martel  defeated  the  Moslams  near  Poitiera, 
735.    P<  u  1 1 M  if  the  Venerable  Beds. 
743.    Walid  11  Caliph,  —  the  unbelieving  Caliph. 
740.    Overtiirow  of  the  Omayyads.    Abdul  Abbas,  iim  first  Ab* 
baaid    Cdiph.    Bpain    remained   Qmayyad.    Beginning 
of  the  break-up  of  the  Arab  Empire. 
Pepin  crowned  King  of  tl^  French. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Boniface. 
Pepin  died. 

Charlemagnff  iolt  king. 
CliBrtMMiM  0QQC|Qered  Lomtiardy* 
Chariifiiiffie  in  Dalmaiia. 

Harotm  at  Raacbsd  Abbasid  CaUph  in  Bagdad  (to  809). 
Leu  III  beoaiM  Bape  (to  816). 
Leo  crowned  ChtrieiDicne  Emperor  of  the  Wesi. 
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802.  EJgbert,  formerly  an  En^ish  refugee  at  the  court  of  Chaife* 
magne,  established  himself  as  King  of  Wessex. 

810.  Erum  of  Bulgaria  defeated  and  killed  the  Emperor  moeph- 
orus. 

814.    Charlemagne  died,  Louis  the  Pious  succeeds  him. 

828.    Egbert  became  first  King  of  England. 

843.  Louis  the  Pious  died,  and  the  Carlovingian  Eknpire  went  to 
pieces.  Until  962  there  was  no  regular  succession  of  Holy 
Roman  Eknperors,  though  the  title  appeared  intennittodtly. 

850.  About  this  time  Rurik  (a  Northman)  became  ruler  of  Nov- 
gorod and  Kieff. 

852.    Boris  first  Christian  King  of  Bulgaria  (to  884). 

865.  The  fleet  of  the  Russians  (Northmen)  threatened  Constan- 
tinople. 

886.  The  Treaty  of  Alfred  of  England  and  Guthrum  the  Dane, 
establishing  the  Danes  in  the  Danelaw. 

904.    Russian  (Northmen)  fleet  off  Constantinople. 

912.    Rolf  the  (janger  established  himself  in  Normandy. 

919.    Henry  the  Fowler  elected  King  of  Germany. 

928.    Marozia  imprisoned  Pope  John  X. 

931.    John  XI  Pope  (to  936). 

936.  Otto  I  became  King  of  Germany  in  succession  to  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fowler. 

941.    Russian  fleet  again  threatened  Constantinople. 

955.    John  XII  Pope. 

960.    Northern  Sung  Dynasty  began  in  China. 

962.  Otto  I,  King  of  Germany,  crowned  Emperor  (first  Saxon 

Emperor)  by  John  XII. 

963.  Otto  deposed  John  XII. 

969.    Separate  Fatimite  Caliphate  set  up  in  Egypt. 

973.    Otto  II. 

983.    Otto  III. 

987.    Hugh  Capet  became  King  of  France.    End  of  the  CarloviD- 

gian  line  of  French  kings. 
1013.    Canute  became  King  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
1037.    Avicenna  of  Bokhara,  the  Prince  of  Physicians,  died. 
1043.    Russian  fleet  threatened  Constantinople. 
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1066.    Conquest  of  England  by  WtlUani,  Duke  of  Nomuindy. 
1071.     Revival    of   Inlani   imder  the  Seljnk   Turks,     Battle  of 

Mclafsgird. 
1073.     Htldebrand  became  Pope  (Gregory'  Vli)  to  1085. 
1082.     Robert  Ouiscard  captured  Durasso. 
10S4*     Robert  Gulscard  sacked  Rome. 
1087-99.     Urban  II  Pope. 
109^.     Pc*stilence, 

1095.  Urban  II  at  Clermont  gummoned  the  First  Crufiade. 

1096.  Massacre  of  the  People's  Crusade. 

1099.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  captured  Jeruaalem.  Paachal  11 
Pope  (to  lUS). 

1138.  Kin  Empire  flourished.  The  Sung  capital  shifted  from 
Nanking  to  Hang  Chau. 

1147.  The  Second  Crusade.  Foundation  of  the  Christian  King- 
dom of  Portugal. 

1160.    Saladin  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

1176.  Frederick  Barbaroasa  acknowledged  supremaey  of  the 
Pope  (Alejcander  HI)  at  Venice. 

1 187*    Saladin  captured  Jerusalem. 

1189.    The  Third  Cniaade. 

119S.  Averroes  of  Cordobat  the  Arab  philosopher,  died.  Inno- 
cent III  Pope  (ijn  1216).  Frederick  II  (aged  four),  King 
of  Sicily,  became  his  ward* 

1202,    The  Fourth  Crusade  attacked  the  Eaat«m  E^pm. 

1204.    Capture  of  Conatantinople  by  the  Latina. 

1206.    Kutub  foimded  Moslem  state  at  Delhi 

1212.    The  Children's  Crusade. 

1214.  Jengis  Khan  took  Peking. 

1215.  Magna  Carta  signed. 

1216.  Honorius  III  Pope. 

1218.    Jengis  Khan  mvaded  Khariamia* 

1221.  Failure  and  return  of  the  FiftliCnjaadev  8t  Dominic  died. 
(The  Dominicans.) 

1226.  St.  Francis  of  Assid  died.    (The  Franciscans.) 

1227,  Jengis  Khan  died«  Khan  from  Ibe  Caqnan  to  the  Padfie, 
and  waa  eaceeedcd  1^  Qgdai  iOiao* 
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1227.  Gregory  IX  Pope. 

1228.  Frederick  II  embarked  upcm  the  Sixth  Cmeade,  and  ac- 

quired Jerusalem. 
1234.    Mongob  oomi^eted  oooquest  ci  the  Ejn  Eo^pire  with  the 
help  of  the  Sung  Empire. 

1239.  Frederick  II  excommunicated  for  the  seccmd  time. 

1240.  Mong^  destroyed  Kieff.    Russia  tributary  to  the  Mon- 

gols. 

1241.  Mcmgd  victory  at  liegnitz  in  Siksia. 

1244.  The  Eg3rptian  Sultan  recaptured  Jerusalem,    lliia  led  to 

the  Seventh  Crusade. 

1245.  Frederick  II  re-excommunicated.     The  men  ct  Schwys 

burnt  the  castle  of  New  Habsburg. 

1250.  St.  Louis  of  France  ranscmied.    Frederick  11,  the  last  Ho- 

henstaufen  Emperor,  died.    German  interregnum  untfl 
1273. 

1251.  Mangu  Khan  became  Great  Khan.    Kublai  Khan  governor 

of  China. 
1258.    Hulagu  Khan  took  and  destroyed  Bagdad. 

1260.  Kublai  Khan  became  Great  Khan.    Ketboga  defeated  in 

Palestine. 

1261.  The  Greeks  recaptured  Constantinople  from  the  Latins. 
1269.    Kublai  Khan  sent  a  message  of  inquiry  to  the  Pope  by  the 

older  Polos. 
1271.    Marco  Polo  started  upon  his  travels. 
1273.    Rudolf  of  Habsburg  elected  Eknperor.    The  Swiss  formed 

their  Everlasting  League. 
1280.    Kublai  Khan  founded  the  Yuan  Dynasty  in  China. 

1292.  Death  of  Kublai  Khan. 

1293.  Roger  Bacon,  the  prophet  of  experimental  science,  died. 

1294.  Boniface  VIII  Pope  (to  1303). 

1295.  Marco  Polo  returned  to  Venice. 

1303.    Death  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII  after  the  outrage  of  Anagni 

by  Guillaume  de  Nogaret. 
1305.    Clement  V  Pope.    The  papal  court  set  up  at  Avignon. 
1308.    Duns  Scotus  died. 
1318.    Four  Franciscims  burnt  for  heresy  at  Marseilles. 
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1347.  Occam  died. 

IMS,  The  Great  Plague,  the  Black  Death, 

1358.  The  Jacquerie  in  Fraiiw, 

1360.  In  China  the  Mongol  (Yiian)  D^-na-nty  fell,  and  was  suc- 

ceeded by  the  Ming  Dynasty  (to  1044). 
1367.    Tixnuiiane  awumed  the  title  of  Great  Khan. 

1377.  Pope  Gregory  XI  returned  to  Rome. 

1378.  The  Great  Schism.     Urban  VI  in  Rome,  Clement  VII  at 

Avignoa. 

1361.  Psasant  revolt  in  England.    Wat  Tyler  murdered  in  the 

presence  of  King  Richard  IL 
1364.    WycUffedied. 

1398.     Huas  preached  Wycliffism  at  Prague. 
1 4a5.     Death  of  Tiui  n rkne. 

1414-18.    Tlie  Council  of  Constance.    Huas  burnt  fUlfi). 
1417.    The  Great  SchiRm  ended,  MaHin  V  Pope. 
1420.    The  Uuaoites  revolted.     Martin   V   preached  a  crusade 

agaiaflt  them. 
1431.     The  Catholic  Crusadejii  dissolved  before  the  Hussites  at 

Dumaslice.     The  Council  of  Ba^le  njet. 
1436.     The  Hussites  carae  to  tennsi  with  the  church. 
1439.    Council  of  Bade  created  a  fre^h  schism  in  the  church. 
14-15.     Discovery  of  Cape  Verde  by  the  Pt>rtugue8e. 
1I4G,     Fir^t  printed  books  (Colter  in  Haarlem), 
1449.     End  of  the  Council  of  Baale. 
1153.    Ottoman  Turk^  umler  Muhammad  II  took  Cornet  ant  Inople. 

1480.  Ivan  III,  Qrand<lufce  of  Moscow,  threw  off  the  Mongol 

aOeciaDce, 

1481.  Death  of  the  Sultan  Muhamnuul  ii  wink*  preparing  for  the 

conquent  of  Italy.    Bayajdd  II  TurkUh  Hultan  (to  1512). 
1486.     Dias  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1402.    Cohimbiia  eroased  the  AtlanUe  to  America.    Rodhgo  Bgc- 
gia,  Alexander  VI,  Pope  (to  1503). 
Maximilian  I  became  Emperor. 
Vaico  da  Qama  ia0ed  round  Ibe  Cape  to  India. 
Switzerland  became  an  indepeodeiit  rti^pubUc. 
CbarieaVboriL 


1493. 
14118. 
1409. 
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1509.    Henry  VIII  King  of  England. 

1512.    Selim  Sultan  (to  1520).    He  bought  the  title  of  Caliph. 

Fall  of  Soderini  (and  Machiavelli)  in  Florence. 
1613.    Leo  X  Pope. 
1515.    Francis  I  King  of  France. 

1517.  Selim  annexed  Eg3rpt.  Luther  propounded  his  theses  at 
Wittenberg. 

1519.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  died.    Magellan's  expedition  started  to 

saU  round  the  world.    Cortez  entered  Mexico  city. 

1520.  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  Sultan  (to  1566),  who  ruled  from 

Bagdad  to  Hungary.    Charles  V  Emperor. 

1521.  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.    Loyola  wounded  at  Pam- 

peluna. 

1525.  Baber  won  the  battle  of  Panipat,  captured  Delhi,  and 
foimded  the  Mogul  Empire. 

1527.  The  Qerman  troops  in  Italy,  imder  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, took  and  pillaged  Rome. 

1529.  Suleiman  besieged  Vienna. 

1530.  Pizarro  invaded  Peru.    Charles  V  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

Henry  VIII  began  his  quarrel  with  the  Papacy. 
1532.    The  Anabaptists  seized  Munster. 
1535.    Fall  of  the  Anabaptist  rule  in  Miinster. 
1539.    The  Company  of  Jesus  founded. 
1543.    Copernicus  died. 

1545.  The  Council  of  Trent  (to  1563)  assembled  to   put  the 

church  in  order. 

1546.  Martin  Luther  died. 

1547.  Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible)  took  the  title  of  Tsar  of  Russia. 

Francis  I  died. 
1549.    First  Jesuit  missions  arrived  in  South  America. 
1552.    Treaty  of  Passau.    Temporary  pacification  of  CSermany. 
1556.    Charles  V  abdicated    Akbar   Great   Mogul   (to    1605). 

Ignatius  of  Loyola  died. 
1558.    Death  of  Charles  V. 

1563.  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  reform  of  the  Catholic 

Church. 

1564.  Galileo  bom. 
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Suleim&D  the  Magnifioitit  died. 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands. 

Execution  of  Couat«  E^mont  and  Horn. 

Kepler  born. 

Siege  of  Alkmaar* 

Harvey  born. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigli's  expedition  to  Virginia^ 

Tycho  Brahe  died. 

James  I  King  of  England  and  Scotland.    Dr*  Gtlberi  dkkl* 

Jehangir  Great  Mogul* 

Vuynia  Company  founded. 

Holland  independent* 

Thirty  Years  War  began* 

Mayflower  expedition  founded  New  Plymouth*    First  negro 

slaves  landed  at  Jameatown  (Va*)* 
Charles  I  of  England. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Vendam)  died. 
Shah  Jehan  Great  MofuL    Th«  EngUah  P^mimi  of  Right 
Charles  I  of  England  bqpoi  his  eleven  years  of  rule  without 

a  parliament* 
Kepler  died. 
Leeuwenhoek   bom.    Gustavus  Adolphua  killed  at  the 

Battle  of  Latsen. 
Watlenstein  murdejtd.. 
Japan  eloaed  to  Europeans  (until  1855). 
Charles  I  of  England  summoned  the  Long  Parttament. 
Maasacre  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 
Galileo  ^ed.    Newton  bom. 
Louis  XIV  began  his  reign  of  seventy^two  yaan. 
The  Manchus  ended  the  Kling  dynasty. 
Swine  pens  in  the  inner  town  of  Leipsig  pulled  down* 
Treaty  of  Westphalia.    Thereby  HoDand  and  Switxerland 

were  rsoognised  as  free  republics  and  Pnistta  becaoM 

important.    The  treaty  guve  a  eomplete  vtetory  neither  to 

the  Imperial  Crown  nor  to  the  Princes. 
War  d  the  Fyoode;  it  anded  in  Ihe  cx»nplete  vietory 

of  tiia  FrSBM  Qfowo* 
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1649;    Execution  of  Chaiies  I  of  England. 

1658.    Aiirungzeb  Great  Mogul.    Cromwdl  died. 

1660.    Charles  II  of  England. 

1674.    Nieuw  Amsterdam  finally  became  British  by  treaty  and 

wa&  renamed  New  York. 
1683.    The  last  Turidsh  attack  on  Vienna  defeated  by  John  III 

of  Poland. 

1688.  The  British  Revolution.    FUght  of  Jamea  XL    ?niliam 

and  Maiy  began  to  reign. 

1689.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  (to  1726). 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland. 
1694.    Voltah^bom. 

1701.  Frederick  I  first  Emg  of  Prussia. 

1704.  John  Locke,  the  father  of  modem  democratic  ttieory,  died. 

1707.  Death  of  Aurungzeb.  The  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul 
disintegrated. 

1713.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  bom. 

1714.  George  I  of  Britain. 

1715.  Louis  XV  of  France. 

1727.     Newton  died.    George  II  of  Britain. 

1732.    Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia. 

1736.  Nadir  Shah  raided  India.  (The  beginning  of  twenty  years 
of  raiding  and  disorder  in  India.) 

1740.  Maria-Theresa  began  to  reign.  (Being  a  woman,  she 
could  not  be  empress.  Her  husband,  Francis  I,  was  em- 
peror until  his  death  in  1765,  when  her  son,  Joseph  II, 
succeeded  him.) 

1740.  Accession  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia. 

1741.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  began  to  reign. 
1755-63.     Britain  and  France  struggled  for  America  and  India. 

France  in  alliance  with  Austria  Mid  Russia  against  Prussia 
and  Britain  (1756-63) ;  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
1757.    Battle  of  Plassey. 

1759.  The  British  general  Wolfe  took  Quebec. 

1760.  George  III  of  Britain. 

1762.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  died.  Murder  of  the 
Tsar  Paul,  and  accession  of  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
(to  1796). 
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1763*    Peace  of  Paris ;  CftOftdi  ceded  to  BrttaiJi«    Britiah  domi- 
nant in  India* 
1764*    Battle  of  Buxar. 
176B.    Napotecm  Bonaparte  born. 
1774.    Louis   XVI    bf^an   his   mga.     Siiicide   of   Clive*     The 

American  revolutionary  dnuna  began. 
1775-    Battle  of  Lexington* 
|1776.    Declaration   of  Independence  by  the  United  States  of 

America. 
1778.    J.  J.  Roii8seaa,  the  creator  of  modern  demociatlc  aealimenti 

died. 
1780.    End  of  the  reign  of  Maria-Theresa.    Tht  Emperor  Joiseph 

(1765  to  1700}  laeoeeded  her  in  the  hereditary  Habsbutg 

dominions. 
1783.    Treaty  of  Peace  between  Britain  and  the  ntm  Vmted  Statei 

of  America.    Qiiaco  set  tree  in  MaaBadniaetls. 

1787.  The  Constitutioiial  Convention  of  Philiidelphta  net  up  the 
Federal  Qovemment  of  the  United  Statea.  France  dia* 
covered  to  be  bankrupt.    The  Aaiembly  of  the  Notmblee. 

1788.  First  Frdoral  (^ongrtw  of  the  United  State*  at  New  York, 
1780.    The  Frt^nch  Stat€fr<jQDerat  aaeembled.    Storming  of  the 

Bantille. 
1701,    The  Jacobin  Revotutinn.     Fli^t  to  Vareonee. 
1703*    Fraooe  dedared  war  on  Austria ;  Prtittia  decalared  war  on 

FVanee.    Baltle  of  Valmy.    Fnmee  beoame  a  republic. 
11703.    Ix)ubi  XVI  beheaded. 
;  17M.    Execution  of  Robeqiferre  aod  end  of  tba  Jaoobiji  repubfio. 

Rule  of  the  CommliiMi. 
ITBS*    The  Diredory.    Bonaparte  euippHiail  a  revolt  and  went 

to  Italy  aa  eommaiideiHo^cUef. 
17B7.    By  the  Beaei  of  Campo  Fonaio  Bonaparte  deelfoyed  the 

Republic  of  Venice. 
17M.    Bonaparte  went  to  Egypt.     Battle  of  the  Nile. 
1 1799.    Bonaparte  returned*     He  because  F{n4  Conaul  with  eonr- 

moUB  powrm. 
imo.    Legt»lattve  union  of  Ireland  and  Engdand  enai^ed  January 

lat,  180L 
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1800.  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Austria.    Battles  ol  Ma- 

rengo (in  Italy)  and  Hohenlinden  (Moreau's  victory). 

1801.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France,  Eng^d,  and  Aus- 

tria signed. 

1803.  Bonaparte  occupied  Switserland,  and  so  precipitated  war. 

1804.  Bonaparte  became  Emperor.    Francis  II  took  the  title  of 

Emperor  of  Austria  in  1805,  and  in  1806  he  dropped  the 
title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  So  the  ''Holy  Roman 
Empire"  came  to  an  end. 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar.    Battles  of  Ulm  and  Austerlits. 

1806.  Prussia  overthrown  at  Jena. 

1807.  Battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  and  Treaty  of  TUsit. 

1808.  Napoleon  made  his  brother  Joseph  Sng  df  Spain. 

1810.  Spanish  America  became  republican. 

1811.  Alexander  withdrew  from  the  ''Continental  System." 

1812.  Moscow. 

1814v  Abdication  of  Napoleon.    Louis  XVllI. 

1816.  The  Waterloo  campaign.    The  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1819.  The  First  Factory  Act  passed  through  the  efforts  of  Robert 

Owen. 

1821.  The  Greek  revolt. 

1824.  Charles  X  of  France. 

1825.  Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 
1827.  Battle  of  Navarino. 

1829.  Greece  independent. 

1830.  A  year  of  disturbance.    Louis  Philippe  ousted  Charles  X. 

Belgium  broke  away  from  Holland.  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  became  king  of  this  new  country,  Bel- 
gium. Russian  Poland  revolted  ineffectually.  First 
railway  (Liverpool  to  Manchester). 

1832.  The  First  Reform  Bill  in  Britain  restored*  the  democratic 
character  of  the  British  Parliament. 

1835.    The  word  socialism  first  used. 

1837.     Queen  Victoria. 

1840.  Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

1848.    Another  year  of  disturbance.    Republics  in  France  and 
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Rome«  The  Pan-davic  coiiferenoe  at  Prague.  All  Ger- 
many uiut4^  ID  a  parliament  at  Fraakf  ort.  Gennao  unity 
destroyed  by  the  King  of  Pnissia. 

1851,    The  Great  Exhibition  of  London. 

1852*     Napoleon  HI  Emperor  of  tlie  French. 

1854.  Perry  (second  expedition)  landed  in  Japan.  Nicholaa  I 
occupied  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Turkey. 

1854-56.    ChmeanWar. 

1856.    Alexander  II  of  Ruesia. 

1SS7.    The  Indian  MuUny. 

1858.  Robert  Owen  died. 

1859.  Franco-Austrian  war.    Battlas  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
tlSIL    \nctor  Emmanuel  First  King  of  Italy,    Abraham  Unoobi 

l>ecame  President  UwS.A.    The  Ameriean  Civil  War  began. 
.  1863.    Britiiih  bombarded  a  Japaoeae  Iowa. 
18M.    Maximilian  became  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

1865.  Surrender  of  Appomattox  Court  House.    Japan  opened  to 

the  world. 

1866.  Prussia  and  Italy  attacked  Austria  (and  the  south  0«Jtnan 

states  in  alliance  with  her).     Battle  of  Sadowa. 

1867.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  sliot. 

1870.  Napoleon  III  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

1871.  Paris  surrendered  (January).    The  King  of  Prussia  became 

William  I,  '^  Oerman  Emperor.*'    The  HohensoBero  Pieace 
of  Frankfort. 
1875.    The  "Bulgarian  atroauea/' 

1877.  Russo-Turkish  War.    Treaty  of  San  Stefano.    Queen  Vic- 

toria became  Empress  of  India. 

1878.  Tba  Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  Aimed  Peaee  of  forty-:^  i  \ )  •   rn 

began  in  western  Surope. 
1881.    The  Battle  of  Majuha  Hm.    The  Transvaal  free. 
1883.    Britatn  ooouiiied  Egypt 
1880.    Gladstmt's  first  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 
1888.    Frederick    II    (March),    Witttam    It    (June),    German 

Emperors. 
1880.    Bismarck  dismissed.    Heligoland  ceded  to  Qermany  by 

Lord  Salisbury. 
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1894-95.    Japanese  war  with  China. 

1895.  ''Unionist"  (Imperialist)  government  in  Britain. 

1896.  Battle  of  Adowa. 

1898.  The  Fashoda  quarrel  between  France  and  Britain.    Ger- 

many acquired  Eiau-Chau. 

1899.  The  war  in  South  Africa  began  (Boer  war). 

1900.  The  Boxer  risings  in  China.    Siege  of  the  Legations  at  Pe- 

king. 
1904.    The  British  invaded  Tibet. 
1904-5.    Russo-Japanese  war. 

1906.  The  "Unionist"  (Imperialist)  party  in  Great  Britain  de- 

feated by  the  Liberals  upon  the  question  of  tariffs. 

1907.  The  Confederation  of  South  Africa  established. 

1908.  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

1909.  M.  Bleriot  flew  in  an  aeroplane  from  France  to  EIngland. 

1911.  Italy  made  war  on  Turkey  and  seized  Tripoli. 

1912.  China  became  a  republic. 

1913.  The  Balkan  league  made  war  on  Tiu-key.    Bloodshed  at 

Londonderry    in    Ireland   caused   by   "Unionist"    gun 
running. 

1914.  The  Great  War  in  Europe  began  (for  which  see  special  time 

chart  on  pp.  528-29). 

1917.  The  two  Russian  revolutions.  Establishment  of  the  Bol- 
shevik r^me  in  Russia. 

1919-20.    The  Clemenceau  Peace  of  Versailles. 

1920.  First  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  from  which  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  were  excluded,  and 
at  which  the  United  States  was  not  represented. 

And  here  our  Outline  breaks  off. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

VOWELS 

u  in  far  (f&r),  father  (W  thur),  mikado  (mi  Idk'  d6). 
"  fat  (f&t),  ample  (&mpl),  absUnenoe  (W  stin  ens). 
'*  fate  (f&t),  wait  (w&t),  deisn  (d&n),  iade  Qftd). 
'*  fall  (fawl).  appal  (a  pawlO,  broad  (brawd). 
"  fair  (f&r).  bear  (bUr).  whero  {hwkr). 

•  beU  (bel).  bury  (ber'  i). 

'  beef  (b6f).  thief  (thSQ.  idfca  C  d6'  &).  beer  (b«r).  oaaino  (U  iB'  nfi). 

"  bit  (bit),  lily  QU'  i).  nymph  (nimO.  build  (bUd). 
"  bite  (bit),  analyie  (&n'  &  Ui).  light  (lit). 

"  not  (not),  watch  (woch),  oough  (koO*  lorry  (sor'  i). 

"  no  (nd),  blow  (blO),  bitXMsh  (Mch). 

"  north  (ndrth),  Abeorb  (&b  ■6rb0. 

"  food  (food),  do  (doo),  prove  (proov),  blue  (Uoo).  gtrew  (itcoo)- 


'  bull  (bui),  good  (gud),  would  (wud). 

'  fiun  (stin),  love  Guv)*  enough  (%  ntkfO* 

'  muse  (mQj),  stew  (stCk),  cure  (icQr). 

'  her  (hur),  search  (surch),  word  (wdrd),  bird  (bCbd). 

00  "   ••  bout  (bout),  boiigh  (bou),  crowd  (kroud). 

01  "   "  join  Qoin),  joy  (joi),  buoy  (boi) 

A  short  mark  placed  over  italic  a,  o.  o.  or  11  (tf.  i,  6,  ft),  sigmfieB  that  iSbm 
vowel  has  an  obscure,  indeterminale,  or  slurred  soimd,  as  in :  — 

advice  (dd  vtoOt  current  QAx'  int),  notion  (nA'  shftn), 

breakable  (br&'  kd  bl),     saUor  (s&'  Ulr),  pleamire  (jiMbf  «r). 

CONSONANTS 

"  8  '*  is  used  only  for  the  sibilant  "  s  **  (as  in  "  toast,'*  tAst,  "  place/*  plis) ; 
the  sonant  *'  s  "  (as  in  **  toes/*  **  plays  *')  is  printed  "  a  '*  (t6a.  pl&i). 

**  0  *'  (except  in  the  combinations  "  ch  **  and  "  ch  **),  "  q  "  and  **  z  "  are 
not  used. 

b,  d,  f,  h  fbut  see  the  combinations  below),  k,  1,  m,  n  (see  n  below),  p,  r,  t»  v, 
z,  and  w  ana  y  when  used  as  consonants  have  their  usual  values. 

ch    as  in  church  (church),  batch  (b&ch),  capriccio  (k&  prS'  chO). 
ch    "   "  loch  (loch),  coronach  (kor'  o  n&cA),  clachan  (IdLch'  &n). 

C      "   "  get  (get),  finger  (fing'  gCir). 

j      **   "  join  (join),  judge  Qoj),  germ  (jQrm),  ginger  (jin'  jfr). 

gh  (in  List  of  Proper  Names  only)  as  in  Ludwig  Gut'  vigh). 

hi  (        "  • )  ••   ••  Llandeilo  Oil&n  dl'  16). 

hw  as  in  white  (hwit),  nowhere  (n6'  hwHr). 

n      *'   *•   cabochon  (k&  h6  shonO,  oong*  (kon'  ah&). 

sh    **   "   shawl  (shawl),  mention  (men'  shAn). 
zh    "   **  measure  (mezh'tlr),  vision  (vish' dn). 

th    "   "  thin  (thin),  breath  (breth). 
ih    "   **   thine  ithln),  breathe  (br^h). 


The  accent  (')  foUowa  the  syllable  to  be  streflsed. 


^                                   INDEX                              ^^^1 

kAM  (Jkr)  Vaumt,  fL  tM 

i£<4tiui  tdm,  1 471,  Q,  608                        ^fl 

AATcmaoti,  Asitm,  1,  164 

>£c«4Q(5)rdii).  fl{ll«4.  i.   234;    dvi]|.            ■ 

Abbuida  (dhM'tds)*  ii.  3Ch3e.  61,  64, 

■mCion,    i.    213-16.    3SI.    300;     Dwk            J 

7a  106,  126.  613 

White*,  i,  447 ;  biintom  i.  317                  ^fl 

Abbott.  £.*  i.  6 

M^UA  (4  r  »d) .  i.  337                                     ^M 

Abbolt.  W.  J.  Uwii.  i.  68 

^n.^  (rod id),  th4, 1.448                            ^M 

Abd  Umnit  (&bd  m&o  «I0,  U.  6 

MtM0  dlalMn,  i.  300                                      ^M 

Abdftl  MAlik  (Abd  41  IDA'  Uk),  ii.  38 

AaroplAO^A.  i.  5.  U,  382.  519,  683                   ^H 

Abibrd*  P.  a.  171 

.EaoMus  iim'  U  \§mi,  i.  231.  855,  U.  607      ^H 

AbonUr  (fc  boo  k«rO.  ii.  3&2,  SSS 

AfchmnijrtAii,  i  153.  801.  896,  431.  438.      ^H 

A6o«ite«  miktr.  U.  620 

627-38,  643.  a,  188,  257                                    1 

AbrAbaao  iU  ^mtnmrdh,  I  IM.  27S.  tsa, 

Alfin,  i.  57,  74.  109.  120.  145,  154  66.             ■ 

aOS-M.  676.  ti.  6 

163.  :mt,  4tl9.  509.  ii.  114.  139.  163;             ■ 

AbiohltkMt,  ii.  216 

p^tAm  of,  (.  86.  109.  138.  141,  149.            M 

Abu  B«kr  (ft'  boo  b«k'  «r>.  U«  6,  7,  8, 

16^-00,  195-201,  206,  234;   tvuru4iHi      ^M 

IS-n  34.  612                                        1 

of.  i,    161-62;    ««riy  tnuk  with.  1.      ^H 

AbiilAbhM,tt.90.31.6l3 

217.  273:   M<Mi«mA  ia.  i,  217.  666.  ii,      ^^ 

Abut  Fftil  (4'  bod  fft'  >i).  u.  135 

22,  24.  30.  31.  41.  51.  04.  65.  613;             ■ 

Abydos  (d  U'  do«).  i.  33d,  340 

voyMB*  AAd  lrm%-«U  in.  I,  21Ii.  5U9.  il,       ^M 

AbyMicOft.  1.  156,  160,  369.  H,  461 

185-88,  252;    VhmtMmm  la.  1,  44«,      ^H 

AbyviiiUo   ChnitUtvi.  i.   603.   618,   U, 

488-84.  513.  570.  640;  Ronuui.  i.  47a      ^H 

S.8:  UuLSUAC*.  i.  154 

478-79.  498,  540.  660,  606;    V4iid«t4      ^H 

AflMltoU  dM  BciMioM.  a.  230 

In.  i,  556,  606.  615.  Ii,  611;   iUwrx      ^H 

K     Aewlwiy.  Omk.  1.  351.  35V-57 

En.  8,  193.  225.  306;  iii«»d«ni  «q»loit»-      ^M 

^H     AMiiiy  of  liMcripUoiM.  Ii.  313 

lion  of.  ii.  451,  46B-4ia  484                               ■ 

^H     AiUllM  (&  kil'  is).  1.  in 

Alfios,  C«filr»i.  1.  158.  558;  Bm.  i,  43,            ■ 
178;  8oulli(Mf8oaDiAlii«4>;  W«t,            ■ 

^H     Am.  1,  213.  0,  363 

^V     Aoropotii  (i  kn»|/d lii).  i,  906.  337 

i,  319.  U.  198                                              _^M 

■           Acl  of  Vmkm.  li,  4«3 

AtriiMU  lutif  fbb.  1.  85                                       ^^H 

■           AeHuoi  (ik"  ti  «ai).  bfttlli  of,  1.  514.  ii. 

A«m  Khan  (4'  i4  ki«0.  i.  478                         ^H 

■               609 

Aciiicoart.  ii.  179                                                 ■ 

■            Aeli  of  tbo  AfMllM,  I.  5i7. 6i9 

Acrimillim.  Miriy,  U  l(M.  108.  llS<ti.            | 

■           A^a  Mid  Ey«.  ii.  418 

116,  133.  137,  168.  171,  19a  254,  317;            ■ 

■           AdHM.  Prol.  O.  B.,  Ii.  46 

tkmrm  in,  I  259;  Ar»b  kjxmMaP  of*           M 

^^     AilHMJokii.ii.3Q0ia0t 

IL  88;  iaOff*!  BHlaiit.  U,  273. 273          _^fl 

^B   AdMM.  0401114.  Ii.  an  an 

AafkMtCttflpla,  l  204.  307.  271                      ^H 

^^    Adi^  W.  R.  ti.  5as 

Acri«wtttB(i|rii>n'tta>.l4a8              ^H 

■           iiliii,  Wmiftm.  ii,  465 

A^ipplanCicHpTiid).  i,635                       ^H 

■             AddhflMk.  It.  850 

Abfl8wii  <r  rf  ni4ii),  i.  025.  686                   ^M 

■             Adm.  f.  16a  197.  U.  83.  471 

AJiMi  a*  xioo>,  1.  189,  148.  IL  863,  404             ^M 

■            Adom   (4'd5«4).    batlio  of.    11.   461. 

Air,  IIm.  1.  5.  33, 86                                      ^H 

■               46e.80a6M 

Air  IWm.  ii,  570                                          ^H 

■           AMiMplo.l,M4»i«m.  i03;   Timtsf 

AI»o(4o).U,515;  bslSlo of  tU.  Ii,  48          ^M 

■              of,  11*188 

A£i44^h*|i4ll»,  ii,  6a  63                              ^V 

■            AdM4«l4.  1.  874.  888.  458,  461.  471.  54a 

Akli«r  (&k'  bOr),  tt,  133-37.  260,  618                 ■ 

■               561. 606,  616.  U.  54. 8a  864, 508 

Akbiuiiuu     (4kiiA'(o(i>.    iam  AaM>>           ■ 

libit  iv>                                                 I 

^^                                        aa 

^H 
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Akkadia  (and  Akkadians),  i,  I9h  245 
Akkadian-Sumerian  Empire,  i.  196.  279, 

ii.  606 
Akki.  i.  279 

Alabama,  the.  ii.  443-44 
Alamanni.  i,  553.  ii.  48.  610 
Alans,  i.  549-54.  627-28.  u.  609 
Alaric  (&!'  d  rik).  i.  554.  561.  ii,  611 
Alaska,  ii.  505 
Alban.  St.,  ii.  50 
Alban  Mount,  i,  448 
Albania,  ii,  522 

Albert.  Prinoe  Consort,  ii,  436.  486.  623 
Albertus  Magnus,  ii,  171 
Albigenses  (&i  bi  jen'  ses),  ii,  92.  95,  219 
Alcares  (&1  c&r'  es).  ii.  208 
Alchemists,  ii,  174 
Aldbiades  (&1  si  bl'  d  dSs),  i.  351 
AlcmsBonida  (&ik  m<^  on' i  dfi),  i,  314 
Alcohol,  discovery  of,  ii,  38 
Alcuin  (&1'  kwin),  ii,  59 
Alemanni.     (See  Alamanni) 
Aleppo,  ii,  76 
Alexander  the  Great,  i,  133,  195,  198, 

200.  205.  217.  252.  253.  277,  345.  352. 

357-^,   366-99.   412.  428.  430.  445. 

452.  467.  484.  507.  510.  512.  522.  542. 

546.  562.  597.  615-16.  643.  ii.  20.  51. 

78.  114,  145.  199.  303.  608;  empire  of 

(maps).!,  393,  398;  mother  of.  i,  452 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

i,  394 
Alexander  II,  kin«  of  Egypt,  i,  500 
Alexander  I,  tsar  of  Russia,  ii,  362-66. 

370-76,  382.  405.  411,  476-77,  622 
Alexander  II.  tsar  of  Russia,  ii,  623 
Alexander  III  (pope),  ii,  97,  615 
Alexander  VI  (pope),  ii,  195,  617 
Alexandretta,  i,  379.  383 
Alexandria,  i,  13.  383,  389,  395-96.  428. 

463.  497,  515,  632,  638,  662,  587,  601. 

602.  604.   ii,   36.   91,    168.   351,   611; 

museum  at.  i.  359.  402-13,  476,  490. 

636;    culture  and  religion  of.  i,  401- 

14.   590-91.   602,  ii.   37;    library   at. 

i.  405.  411 ;  Serapeum.  i.  413.  414 
Alexandrian  cities,  i.  273 
Alexius  Ck)mnenus  (&  lek'  si  (is  kom  n§'- 

nils),  u,  72-80 
Alfred,  king.  ii.  54,  148.  614 
AlgsD,  i.  10 

Algebra  (&1'  je  brd).  i,  219.  ii.  37.  88 
Algeria,  i.  102,  217,  565.  u.  501 
Algiers,  u.  126,  225.  470 
Ali   (&'  le),   nephew  of  Muhammad,  ii. 

6-8,  13,  26-31,  64,  613 
Alkmaar  (alkmar'),  siege  of.  ii.  230-32 


AUah.  ii.  9-20.  24,  2b 

Alleghany  mountains,  ii,  280 

Allen,  Grant,  1,  131 

Allen,  W.  A.  C,  i,  294 

Alp  Arslan  (illp  &rs  lILnO.  li,  72 

Alphabets,  i,  228,  304,  422,  627,  638-40 

Alpine  race,  i,  146 

Alps,  the,  i,  35,  52,  75, 471. 476,  508, 606, 

u,  58,  63,  69,  194 
Alsace,  i,  553,  H,  200,  236,  244,  446 
AlBtadt,  ii,  180 
Altai  (al'  to,  the,  1;  546,  033 
Altamira  (al  t&mfir^ft),   cave  of.  i.  93 

u,  605 
Aluminium,  ii,  389 
Alva,  General,  ii,  229-32 
Alyattes  (&  U  &t'  Ss),  i,  316 
Amadis  (&m'  d  dis)  de  Gaul,  ii.  166,  166 
Ambar.  ii,  136 
Amber,  i,  105,  532 
Amenophis  (&m  i  n5^  fis)  III,  i,  200,  220, 

245,  250,  288 
Amenophis  IV,  i,  196,  220,  245,  2S0,  251. 

255.  281.  288.  412.  446.  ii.  605 
America,  i.  56.  59.  100,  219.  ii.  254.  400; 

prehistoric,  i,  100,  102-03.   107,   148, 

207.  208;  races  of.  i.  100.  102-03,  138, 

141,  158;    languages  of,  i,  150,  158, 

164;   discovery  of,  i,  635.  640.  n,  63. 

84,   117,   185  «Wm   193.  261-62,  269. 

617;     European    settlements    in,    ii. 

252-55,  271.  273,   278-94,   304.  619. 

(See  also  United  States) 
America,  Central,  drawings,  i.  207 
America.  South,  i,  207.  ii.  166.  187.  192- 

93,  200.  378,  467.  622 
American  Indians,  i.  113.  124.  137.  143. 

167-60.   207,   225.  ii.    166.   187.    189. 

254,  292.  304-05.  464 
American    king-crab.    i.     10;     fncturt 

writing,  i,  207 
Amiens,  ii,  630;  Peace  of,  ii,  355,  359 
Amir,  ii,  124 

Amman  (Philadelphia),  i.  621-22 
Ammianus,  i,  607 

Ammon,  i,  249-52.  383.  399.  412.  602 
Ammonites,  i,  46 
Ammonites,  a  people,  i.  294 
AmcBba  (d  me'  ba).  i.  16 
Amorites.  i,  191,  279 
Amos  the  prophet,  i.  294 
Amphibia,  i,  26,  28,  38.  52.  55 
Amphictyonies  (&m  fik'  ti  Jn  ix),  i,  313, 

ii,  3.  8 
Amphion,  cruiser,  ii.  512 
Amphipolis  (&m  fip'  ^  lis),  i,  371,  372 
Amritzar  (&m  rit'  sdr),  ii.  456 
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Amur  (1  QooK),  II.  361 
AoftbApUffU,  a.  150«  1S7.  102.  5ta 
id  ukb*  d  ads),  ihe.  L  UZ 

IL  73,  121 
p^nliuniU.  i.  633 
1,  403^04.  a.  177 

(Uidkt^drU),    I    34«. 
S68,3M 
Att<bmftii  (in'  dd  m&D)  Uljind«,  i,  13tt 
A&dti»  I,  8ft,  63 

AoAoiiiaiti  (in  drd  nf  kdi),  U,  131 
ARgeb,  BU  a,  613 

i.  ft&4,  60S,  ti.  60,  64,  66 
ti.  40 
ti.  163 

Am^o^AuuMM.  i  664.  606,  613,  U,  47. 

ISOi  140 
AiOiiittU.  i.  10.  16-33.  36-37.  63-67.  64. 
66.  67,   102.  105,   113,   116.  13B.  364. 
(Atf  mbo  MftiTifnali) 
•,  I.  468.  610 

mmmmOBomnt^mM^,  ii.  79 
I  634.  640,  U.  363.  467^  470 

AaMliii,8t..km 

Anuretie  birds,  i.  44 

Afia0OMM(ifitic'6B4to).  i  306 

AMlM«r.il06 

ABltodt  t.  630.  680,  606,  604.  617-31. 

a  10,  79-61.  610 
Antiodiiai  (in  If  6  kA«)  IH.  i.  474,  4S3. 

433 
Anioitoi  tV,  i.  673 

f.  63»^l.  SS7'-«0.  U.  610 
C6n  16  nf  n6i),  M«rcui  Aiif<»i> 

■am  i  636-31.  640.  a.  163,  610 
Afttoniaiw  PftM.  i.  636,  630.  ii,  610 
%  I  613.  614,  616 
tt.  MO,  164 
Aim,  i  348 

Amfete  (4  Hi'  bli).  Ecypliui  god.  i.  336 
A«riMi(6n'lia«).l.363 
ip—wi  (ip4  aiT d).  i.  6ai 
Apii^    i.    66-67.    330;     ftnlteopold.    I. 

^,  63,  66-^  73 
ApbtHoQ.  K 10^ 
ADioA,i.600 
Api«  (r  ptohim  413,  413.  600 

Apollo,  I,  313.  336.  376.  611 
Apallottte  (ip^l6'  iii6«),  i.  403 
AppteWor.  1.461.  606 
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Cip  0  W  As).  I,  607 
A^uflM  (I  kw«  16'  yd),  L  461,  660 
AquiMi  (d  Icwl'  imU).  it.  166,  171 
AmMA.  i.  37, 100,  121.  164.  166,  160.  184. 

196.  197,  316.  230.  373.  3S1.  205,  401. 

633,  618,  634,  634.  ii  1-6.  11.  17,  IK 

24,  51.  76.  106.     <Sm  oIm  Ar»U) 
Ambian  Nt^H  tliow  il.  32 
Ambjr   lanctui^  md  Uteimluro,  I   146, 

163.  530-31.  633.   U.  a-4,  23,  29,  31. 

34-36.  160 
Ambt.  i.   168.  317.  337.   666,  670.  634, 

ti.  l-H.  15^21.  2IK  33.  30,  41,  61.  67. 

114.  140.  160.  267.  613  i  miliuf*  of.  i. 

636,  ii.  34"^.  86,  140,  166.  174-76 
Af»l  •».  i.  163.  150.  387 
Anl-CiMiiUa  Wijoii.  i.  317 
AfUMMo.  i.  103.  3iai  36a.  350.  366. 

670.  631.  il.  1 
AfboU  (ir  hf  U).  baillo  ol.  1.  3M.  470. 

ii.  606 
ArcAdiuA.  i.  664.  ii.  611 
Affhmn^itryx  (if  kt  a|/  1^  Uca).  1.  46 
ArdwMoie  (»r  M  6  aA"  fk)  p«iod.  i,  9. 

{3m  tdm  AmIo> 
Ardior,  WilUMi.  U.  473 
ArefaMrt.  1.  370 
hrfMtmdm  (6r  y  nT  dis).  I  402.  476. 

6M 
Af«>iiit4M^tur*.  ii  60.  179 
Arctic  birtU.  i.  44 ;  Circl«.  i  632 ;  O<3«oo. 

i  15.1:  Mom  ii.  143 
Afdoihif  <ar  d6  ahirO  t.  i  617.  636^  M, 

610 
AidMUM*.  ii  614 
AfiMlino  rofwbUo,  i*  161.  U.  467 
Afv>a.ii,  110 
AnpooiM,  ii.  330 
Anofl.  i  463.  464 
AnadiM(iriid'tU>.  i316 
AriMi  (tr'  i  dn%),  i  603,  601 
Ari<kMW  (ir  i  dr  6«).  i  376.  304 
Afiil^ocvi  (if&*l6c^drAA).i34t.  343 
AiittoKJiuB.  i364 
AiiitldM  (IrklTdla).  i  313,  313.  337. 

346 
Aiirtocncy.  i  188w  366»  309 
AavUMknmo  ti^  io  td  dr  iBdi^.  i  336 
AciHopboiiio  (U  fo  tcr  d  oio).  i  33l«  366. 

ii  607 
AfiPfcolloi  i  330.  306^  314*  367^60.  370. 

383^  303,  307,  40%  411.  434.  403.  630. 

663.  Ii  36,  37.  m.  146*  166^60.  173. 

316^  410.  433;  f^Ww  ol.  i  306.  300, 

403L  467.  Ii.  109 
AfilikBMte^  i  310 
(AiTfti^.iiO 
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Arisona.  ii.  605 

Ark  of  bulrushes,  i,  200 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  i,  245.  284-^ 

Aries  (ari),  i,  600,  601,  600,  ii,  611 

Armadillo,  siant,  i,  102,  207 

Armenia  (and  the  Armenians),  i,  160, 
318,  395,  505,  523,  526,  548.  549.  603, 
616,  620,  ii,  21.  64.  72,  114,  118.  121, 
125,153 

Armenian  language,  i,  151,  160,  Ii,  138 

Amo,  i,  451,  460,  461 

Arras,  ii,  324.  517 

Arrow,  i,  506,  549 

Arrow  heads,  i,  104,  107,  114,  130 

Arrow  straighteners,  i,  00,  99 

Arsadds  (&r  s&s'  ids),  i,  523,  616,  ii,  610 

Arses,  i  342 

Art,  Buddhist,  i,  428;  Cretan,  i  215; 
NeoUthic,  i,  130;  PalsoUthic,  i.  92- 
99.  123 

Artabanus  (&r  td  bft'  n4s),  i,  335 

Artazerxes  II.  i.  342,  863 

Artaxerxes  III,  i,  342 

Arthur,  king,  i,  531 

Artillery,  i.  372.  ii,  124 

Artisans,  i,  264>269 

Artois  (&r  tw&O ,  Count  of.  (See  Charies 
X) 

Arjran,  definition  of,  i,  298;  languages 
and  Uterature.  i,  133,  151-55,  161-64. 
167-69,  173,  298.  387,  446.  ii.  247; 
peoples  and  civilisations,  i,  152,  160, 
167  BQQ.,  189,  194.  201,  232-33,  243-44, 
247,  281-82,  298-300,  305,  315-18. 
387,  415-16,  446-48,  646.  549-51. 
658.  ii.  144.  168.  184,  190,  490.  605 

Aryan  Way,  the,  i.  417,  424, 433,  440, 449 

As,  Roman  coin,  i,  471 

Ascalon,  i,  282 

Asceticism,  i.  418,  420 

Ashdod.  i.  246,  282 

Ashley.  Sir  W.,  ii.  287 

Ashtaroth  C&sh'  td  roth),  i.  282,  286,  288 

Asia,  general  and  early  period,  i.  66. 
69.  76.  77,  86,  100.  102,  108,  109.  118. 
153,  157-160,  195,  273,  299,  317.  318, 
636,  542-49,  651,  657,  624,  627,  u,  69, 
98,  105-08,  114.  153,  168.  185,  247, 
449,  464,  610;  Greeks  in,  i,  327,  375. 
390,  396 ;  Romans  in.  i,  397,  482,  601, 
533.  539 ;  tribes  and  people  of.  i,  608, 
545-52.  ii,  113,  127,  134,  137,  259,  266; 
Christianity  in,  i.  517.  597.  604,  617,  ii. 
79,  114,  116.  117;  Turks  in,  i,  618-23, 
u,  24,  28.  51,  64,  66,  121,  123 ;  voyages 
and  travels  in,  i,  627-29,  642-43,  ii, 
187,  193,  194,  462 


Asia,  Central, !,  102.  138.  160.  16a  206. 

541,  547,  ii.  82,  130.  104.  261 ;  tribes. 

people,  and  civilisation  of,  i,  184,  387. 

507,  604,  H.  127 
Asia,  Eastern,  i,  140-41 
Asia.  South-eastern,  langnagBS  of.  i  157 
Asia,  Western,  i.  80.  146,  ii.  106.  168; 

tribes,  people,  and  civilisation  of.  i, 

141,  145,  218.  234,  ii,  168 
Asia  Minor,  i,  107,  109.   163.  106.  220, 

265,  298,  318,  327,  395.  503-06,  509, 

617,  622,  ii,  28,  114.  137.  163;  tribes 

and  people  of,  i.  180.  213.  298.  316-17. 

388,  447-48;   Greeks  in,  i,  30a  302. 

304.  306,  315-16,  340,  ii.  606;  Gaub 

in,  i,  395,  449,  ii,  606;  Turioi  in,  fi,  31, 

33,  72,  106,  114.  121 
Asiatics,  inteileotual  status  of .  ii.  462 
Asoka    (^shdln).    King,    i,    106.   411. 

431, 432, 489,  628,  646,  ii,  183.  606 
A8pasia(&8p&' shift),  i.  346-46,  34»^ 

366 
Asquith,  Rt  Hon.  H.  H.«  ii,  432,  496^ 

518 
Ass,  wild,  i,  217 
Assam,  ii,  463 
A88isiaLs6's0.ii.03 
AsBur,  i.  192,  412 

AsBurbanipal.     {See  Saidanapalus) 
Assyria  (and  Assyrians),  i.  192-94.  190, 

205,  216,  225,  240,  243^7.  256.  2(», 

277,  290-95,  300,  315-17,  319.  327, 

342.  383,  384,  446,  526,  670.  ii,  1.  244, 

606 
Assyrian  language  and  writing,  i,  153, 

228 
Asteroids,  i,  4 
Astrologers,  ii.  176 
Astronomy,  i,  5,  240,  364,  ii,  37,  114, 

175-76 
Athanasius,  i.  592,  601,  648 
Atheism,  ii.  333 
Athene  (d  the'  n§).  i.  348 
Athens,  i.  262.  302-13,  330-52.  372.  378, 

385.  457.  461.  467,  536,  589,  623,  ii. 

483,  602,  524 ;   social  and  political,  i, 

220.  309-12,  348.  352-57.  368,  460,  ii, 

147;    literature  and  learning,  i,  343- 

66,  404,  405.  409,  613,  618,  637. 645.  ii. 

54,612 
Atkinson,  C.  R,  ii,  332 
Atkinson,  J.  J.,  i.  79,  125,  257,  ii,  341 
Atlantic  Ocean,  i,  75-76,  119,  120.  138, 

153.    532.   640,  ii.  22,  84,    193,  267; 

navigation  of,  i,  217,  ii,  185-88.  192. 

387.  617 
Atlantosaurus  C&tl&ntosaw'rAs).  i.  42 
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Biddwiaof  f!«iidMi.li.8Lia8.2l8                     H 

^^Htfe    FrmdM,    ii.    443^6.    033;    la 

B«lmi€  lildi.  i  650                                               ^B 

^■BmI  Wir.  B,  510.  631,  600,  OM 

Balfour.  Ek  Hoa.  A.  J..  M.  088                             H 

Tliteiiny.  1.342. 11,230 

Balkaa  poalMila,  i  108.  168.  lOOv  388,             ^M 

8001317,898. 461.fi.  68, 133;  138^  184^              ^B 

Am%  1,  500.  504,  010,  030.  H,  34.  40. 

440,  501.  500.  000,  ft34                                        ^H 

00.  113 

Balbvdu  laka,  ii  toe    .                                           ^B 

Avvifiirv   i    1 10   1<i%  100,  448 

BdUi.  H,  118                                                            ^B 

Avib^ir                     ^  100-07.   110,  115. 

B«li  Dym.  i  042                                                    ^B 

im.  i 

BdU.  Jobn.  Ii  156,  108                                           ^B 

AwitM  ikvuf'OOt),    H,  37,  88,   108, 

Bali  fl^  Bobvt.  i  30                                             ^B 

m,  015 

BalUdl  Gdlw^  Ii  90                                              ^B 

A«4eiaMi  OIvImII),  11,  37,  108,  014 

BalkMM,i6                                                          ^M 

Av^mi  (i^nyoiO*  tt,  84.    00,   127. 

Balllo  Bta,  i  60,  102.  153.  150.  171.  5101              ^M 

148,  017 

683.  498^  648-68,  841,  8.  68,  86.  7U              ^B 

AsMk  Afietot.  1.  10M37,  111-14,  133 

188.  I83w  30.  8B8-^8b  SOtt  MO.  08                ^M 

Aiiiof«tfth,i.67 

Ball&nof%L»4li3il  1                                    ^B 
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Bmluohistan.    i8e$  B«lucliistaii) 

Bambyoe  (b&m  bl'  86),  i,  621 

Bazmookbum,  ii,  176 

Bantu,  i,  158,  162,  180 

Barbados,  u,  254 

BarbarianB,  ii,  267-60 

Barbaroasa,   Frederick.    {8e$  Frederick 

I,  emperor) 
Barber,  M.  H.,  H,  503 
Barbuflse,  ii,  513 
Barca  family,  i,  472,  473 
Barcelona,  ii,  61.  180 
Bards,  i,  172,  230 
Baring,  Maurioe,  ii,  503 
Bariey,  i.  113,  172,  558 
Bait>da(b&i«'diD,ii,257 
Barons,  Revolt  of  the,  ii,  210 
Bams  (bft  r&O.  ii,  330,  350 
Barrows,  i,  109,  117,  144,  168,  171,  175. 

176,  183,  106,  107 
Bany,  Ck>mtesBe  du.     (See  Du  Barry) 
Basle,  Council  of,  ii,  100,  163,  617 
Basque  language,  i,  161,  162,  167,  189; 

race,  i,  161,  162,  168,  ii,  490 
Basra,  ii,  36,  622 
Bassett,  ii,  282 
Bassompierre,  ii,  318 
BastiUe.  ii.  313,  621 
Basu,  Bhupendranath,  i,  170,  181,  182 
Basutoland,  ii,  472 
Batavian  Republic,  ii,  347 
Bateman.  T.,  i.  134 
Bats,  i,  43 
Bauer,  i.  369 
Bauemstand,  i,  268 
Bavaria  (and  Bavarians),  ii.  48,  67,  178. 

446.  486 
Baye^d  (bl  «8«dO  II.  Sultan,  u.  126,  617 
Baylen.  ii.  364 
Beutaine.  General,  ii.  446 
Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.  ii,  227,  426,  430, 

436,  447.  456.  487 
Beal.  i.  642 

Bears,  i,  69.  76.  78,  93.  94 
Beauhamais,  Josephine  de,  ii,  360.  364. 

374 
Beauty,  artistic,  i,  216 
Beaver,  European,  i,  69 
Beaxley.  Raymond,  ii.  67.  129,  186 
Bede,  the  Venerable,  i,  608.  ii.  60.  613 
Bedouins,  i.  264.  278,  622.  ii.  3,  8.  10.  17. 

24 
Beech,  fossil,  i,  61 
Beer.  O.  L..  ii.  287 
Bees.  i.  61 
Behar,  ii.  608 
Behring  Straits,  i.  67.  102.  169,  160 


Bektashi,  order  of  derrfabes,  H.  122 

Bel,  i.  245,  246,  283.  326 

Belgium,  ii,  46,  78.  100.  230,  327.  331, 

332,  330,  347,  371,  381.  500-14.  622 
Belisariua,  i,  611,  li.  612 
Bellarmine  (bel'&rmfo).  card.,  ii,  164 
BeUerophan  (b«kr'4fon).  frigate,  fl.  872 
Bel-Idarduk  (bel  mit'dook),  i,  245-« 

385,  412,  602 
Bdshassar.  i.  247,  820 
Briudiistan    (bel  oo  ehi  stftaO.    M,   471; 

languages  of,  i,  180 
Benaiah.  i,  287 
Benares  (be  n&'xCi).  i.  417-22.  427.  440. 

548,628 
Benedict,  St..  i.  610-14.  ii,  86.  07.  611. 

612 
Benedictines,  i.  612-13,  ii.  140. 165 
Benevemtum,  i,  454 
Bengal,  i.  181. 388. 416, 410.  ii.  183»  257. 

258 
Bengal,  Bay  of.  i.  160 
Benin,  i,  480 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  i,  284 
Benson.  Hugh,  i,  501 
Beowulf  (bft'  5  wulf),  i.  176.  182.  106 
Berar,  ii,  133 

Berber  language,  i.  154,  161.  168 
Berbers,  i,  206.  472,  565.  ii,  41 
Bergen,  ii,  18a  182,  185 
Berkeley.  George,  ii,  402 
Beiliire,  i.  612 

Berlin.  Treaty  of.  ii,  447,  475,  558,  628 
Bermuda,  ii.  471 
Bernard,  brother,  ii,  04 
Bes.  Egyptian  god.  i,  236 
Bessemer  process,  u.  388 
Bessus,  satrap,  i.  385-86 
Bethlehem,  i.  674 
Beth-shan,  i,  286 
Bhurtpur  (bhurtpoorO.  ii.  256 
Bible,  the.  i.   193.  281.  282,  200.  402, 

411.  670.  672.  ii.  60.  92.  96,  160.  161, 

169.  162.  167,  211,  244 
Bigg.  C,  i.  626 
Birch  tree.  i.  61 
Birds,  i.  6.  43.  44.  46.  54 
Birkenhead.  Lord.     (See  Smith,  Sir  F.  E.) 
Birkett.  ii.  129 

Birth-rate  in  ancient  Athens,  i.  314 
Biscay.  Bay  of.  ii.  361 
Bismarck,  Prince,  ii,  442-46.  482.  483. 

623 
Bison  (bl'  sdn).  i,  69,  70,  76,  92.  93,  101. 

207 
Bithynia,  i,  395.  483,  500-06.  511,  560^ 

600 
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Black  DMib,  ii.  ISS-dC  617 

BonMO.  1,  147.  146.  640 

BU<«k  PHan,  U.  06 

Bonk,  U,  464,  634 

BlMk  Hunclrwi,  ii,  434 

BiMk  tMuL  i,  0 

827.  820.  834,  810,  360.  806^  661.  QOO, 

Bbofc  PHoem  ii,  179 

610.621.  ii,  20,  31,78, 123 

fiUck  Bea.   i.    130,   15S.   150.    106,  260, 

BcMMM.  AmorJejui,  1,  3UK 

290,  300.  316.  340,  346«  906,  80f^  510, 

Bf»«Um.  Maai..  U.  :»«MM 

640-63,  600,  606,  621,  U,  66,  71.   76. 

Botttrm,  i  G23 

no 

Botany  Bay,  ti.  461 

Bkks.  Kdminl,  U.  226,  267 

BoMImUI  (boi  1  oMM).  ii  164 

mmk^  M.,  H,  624 

Boulogiio,  li,  ISO;  863 

Blind  bwdi,  i,  174 

Boiffboiw  OooMabto  of,  ii,  204,  616 

Htr>o<i  «.cnfic«,  I  6RR.  500,  il.  140 

BonrboftiDukooT.  U.  314 

Blt»  MotmtAint,  ii.  280 

BourlMMii,  Ii,  337.  866.  370,  371 

BIMmt,  Mftnhia.  U,  371 

Boufiooli  (boor  iKwft').  Uob.  ii,  6641 

Bteli.  I^etiufi  of  th«,  a,  247 

BoiiniTiU*.  H,  406 

BlaBmbMb,  i.  141 

Bow  Mid  Wfow.  I  06,  114,  507-06 

Blml.  W.  a,  i,  146.  il.  600 

Bownin.  Moofot,  U,  110 

BoTM^i,  421.  432 

Boxir  Hiiof .  U,  466.  684 

.      BoftdieM  (b6  &  dt  •«'  ft),  f.  626,  ii,  600 

Boyle.  Robert,  ii.  800,  668 

Bom.!.  60 

Boyno,  bolOo  of  Ite  iL  403.  620 

Bdftte.  I.  200*  12.     (Sm  oUo  8hJt4) 

Hrmeliiopods  (hrik'lOpodi).  t,  10.  21 

Body.  pAintiiic  of.  i.  03,  00,  100 

Bnchytwphallo  (bfftk  i  tl  fU'  Ik)  aktill.  1. 

BdW«iA(b4  6'ihift},  1,337 

142.  143 

Bo«r  lUimNim,  U.  460,  48S.  460 

Brmhii  (tift'  h#).  Tydio,  \L  176.  610 

BcMT  Wftr.  t.  485.  u,  424.  460,  623 

Brmhmm,  i  437.  ii,  134 

fiostkhii  (b6  «'  ihi  tM),  ti.  37 

BoteBb<ft&d  BobmiMui),  i.  654,  U.  61, 

416  17.    427,   430.   440,  620,  646^18^ 

m  16a.  168.  161,  264 

ii,  108.  137.  256,  454 

BrsiMord,  ii,  543 

BoklMm  (b6  khft'  ri),  1,  646.  U,  37.  110. 

Bmln.  1.  56w  70.  67 

^116 

Brmtidonbtiffi,  dtotor  ol*  B,  88i                              ^^ 

^■jhya.  AiiM.  tt.  206 

BiMi.  i,  106                                                            ^H 

^■tovif  (bot'  1  vir),  CkiMfml.  li.  376 

Bnsa,  ii,  102.  103.  20a  444                                   ^H 

iBotofii«(b6iaQ'y&).  II,   167.   166.   160. 

Braod  io  Hoolttltio  hm^  i,  lU                               ^H 

i         206 

BfMMl4hiil  tn*.  i  61                                            ^H 

BmoIo4  i.  B.  i.  846.  366^  306                            ^B 

8oi^b«r.U.266 

BMlliiiic  i,  38>36                                                ^M 

BoMpsrto.  JoMpli.  11.  661,  864.  876,  6d2 

Bi6bi«r,  L,,  ii,  61                                                   ^1 

BfliHiirli.UwikH.86l 

Bmm.  U.  60.  18a  1(^2                                        ■ 

Boaiponft.  U«i«i.  II.  864 

BMmi^  i.  450^  fU  607                                           ^B 

Biwiiiii'te,  Hapo1«mi.    (^«f  N^polMMi  1) 

BfwUu,  ii.  160                                                        ^H 

»BMiBM(bMMlOJ.67 

Bnfli-Utov»k(bfwtlili>vi|[^,B,6ai                    ^H 

Brvtrjit  Umcuji«».  i.  168                                               ^H 

i  to.  06-00.  114 

Brmnnis  (bcT  ft  rooa),  I  374                                     ^H 

BoaliMB,  8k.  ii  46.  61.  618 

Bfteoo.  1^840                                                         ^1 

Boirfbet  Vlir  Pop*.  II.  00. 616 

Biiiidld(bi6ii'dii6>,fl.67                                     ^1 

BoallMii  Bonu  Qowiwr,  L  666 

Bristol  ll«  164                                                         ^M 

Bfinaa,  t  60.  113,  145.  196.  378,  480,               ^M 

BO0la.   i   8S8,   406-00.   U.    160.    (fiii 

634.618.11,41,51,  CM :  invsilQM  of,  II.               ^H 

•b»  Primific) 

554,  606.  ii.  130.  610.  611 :   Roma.  U               ^H 

BoRlMin^ii,  IMO 

210.  507.  500,   522.   525.  536.  664.  1,                ^B 

Borib,  Aksandir.    {3m  AksMite  VI. 

4a  5a  610:  K4llle.  1,300.664.    iSm               ^| 

Pop»> 

mim  EtodMMl  Ml  Qnsl  Bril^ii}                      ^M 

Borgb.   Cmmi  mBd   LycfvU.   H    lOfr- 

firitUi  AfBy.  ottMioC  H.  616                             ^B 

06 

BHiiih  AamklkA.  a  430                                     ^M 

Bertu  kiiti  of  BiOgftria.  fi,  7a  614 

Britiili  CbottiML  i.  170                                          ^H 
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Britiflh  CMi  Air  Transport  Commiarion, 

ii,d92 
British  Empire  (1816).  ii,  461 ;   (1914), 

ii,  470-72 
Britiah  Empire,  politioal  life  of,  h  493 
British  Museum,  i,  630.  ii,  398 
'* British"  nationaUty.  U,  488-89 
"British  aohoola."ii.  396 
Britons,  andent.    {See  Britain) 
Brittany,  i,  147.  171.  654.  ii,  62,  200 
Broglie.  Marshal  de,  ii.  318 
Brontoaaurus  (bron  t6  saw' rtts).  i,  40 
Bronse,   i,    106,    118,    172,    173.    207; 

Chinese  veaseU  of,  i,  204 ;  ornaments, 

1, 114 ;  weapons,  i,  100 
Bronse  Age,  i,  97,  108,  132,  133,  190, 

197,  213 
Brown.  Campbell,  ii,  38 
Browne.  Jukes,  i.  60,  119 
Bnioe.  Robert  the.  ii,  179 
Bruges  (broosh).  ii.  180.  182,  229 
Brunellesco  (broo  ne  les'  k6).  ii,  183 
Brunswick.  Duke  of,  ii,  327»  830 
Brussels,  ii,  331,  614 
Brutus,  i,  490,  613 
Bryoe,  ii,  64 
Bubonic  plague,  1,  608 
Buch.  C.  D..  i,  300 
Bucknall.  i.  60 

Buda-Pesth  (boo'  d&  pest),  ii.  205 
Buddha  (bood'  &),  i,  196.  270.  420.  422. 

433.  438.  449.  533.  573-74.  682,  686. 

691,  610.  624,  626.  646.  646-47.  ii.  13. 

93.  263.  296,  607;  life  of,  i,  416  agq.; 

teaching  of.  i,  422  Bqq„  436.  ii,  16,  402 
Buddhism,   i,   270.  411.   416   Bqq..   582. 

610.  626.  629.  632.  639,  645.  646,  ii. 

6,  106.  108,  114,  119.  127.  261.    {See 

also  Buddha) 
Buddhist  art.  i,  428 
Budge,  WalliB.  i.  197.  198,  249 
Buffon,  Comte  de,  ii,  419,  426 
Building,  i,  197 
Bulgaria  (and  Bulgarians),  i,  328,  522, 

553.  606.  ii,   24,   58.    69-72.    92.    97. 

122-24.  130.  446.  501.  502.  622.  531. 

614 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  ii,  623 
Bulgarian  language,  i,  168 
Bull  fights,  Cretan,  i.  274 
Bunbury.  i.  217 
Bargerstand,  i.  268 
Burgoyne,  General,  ii,  292 
Burgundy   (and  Burgundians),   i,   554, 

606.  ii.  48.  178,  200,  229,  244,  320 
Burial,  eariy,  i.  84,  93,  109,  117.  123, 

130.  167,  171,  175,  197,  545 


Burke.  Edmund,  fl.  289.  498 

Burmah  (and  Bormeae).  i.  114^  908;  8. 

119.  262,  471 
Burmese  language,  i,  167 
Burnet,  1,  349 
Burning  the  dead,  i,  171 
Burrell,  Prof.,  i,  6 
Burton,  Riohaid,  i.  189 
Bury,  J.  B.,  i.  305.  327,  454,  464.  fi.  118 
Bushman  language,  i,  162 
Bushmen,  i,  68,  96.  98,  141,  884 
BuUer,  M.  E.,  i,  86 
Butier.  Samuel,  i,  160 
Butter  in  NeoUthio  Ace,  i,  118     * 
Butterflies,  i.  17.  61 
Buzar,  a,  268,  621 
Byng,  L.  C,  i.  641 
Bysantine  architecture,  H,  60 
Bysantine  church.     iSee  Qreek  diardi) 
Bysantine  Empire,  i,  622,  662.  606,  617, 

636.  ii.  17-21.  24.  28,  39,  42,  63,  68. 

60.  64-69,  72,  76.  79,  80.  81,  182,  613. 

614 
Bysantium  (bi  s&n' tyttm),  i,  38a  634. 

H.  18,  31,  36,  67,  62.  74,  105,  126. 129, 

247.    CSm  aiao  Constantinople) 


Cabul  (kft'  bul),  1.  386.  H.  133 

Cadbury.  Messrs..  ii.  406 

Cadl8(k&'dis).  ii.  352 

Caen  (k&n),  ii.  325 

CaBsar,  tiUe.  etc..  i.  526.  564,  581.  589. 

594,  ii,  56.  59 
Cffisar,  Julius,  i,  113.  133.  196.  399.  465. 

487.  493.  505.  510-17.  529,  634,  542, 

ii,  51,  351,  353.  609 
Caesars,  the.  i.  526.  538.  560 
Cahors.  ii,  202 
Caiaphas  (kl'  d  f&s).  i,  585 
CaiUaux,  M.,  ii,  510 
Cainozoio    (kIndsO'ik)    period,    i    12, 

13,  14,  35,  37.  46.  49-56.  66 
Cairo,  ii.  36.  37 
Calabria,  i,  476,  ii.  67.  68 
Calcutta,  ii,  258;    University  Commii- 

sion,  ii,  137 
Calder.  Admiral,  ii,  362 
Calendar,  the,  i,  129 
Calicut,  ii,  187,  257 
California,  i,  264 
Califomian  Indians,  i.  98 
Caligula  (k&  lig'  0  1&).  i,  525,  ii.  609 
CaUphs,  ii.  17.  18.  24-34.  41,  61,  64,  H, 

126,  144,  612,  613.  618 
CaUioratidas  (k&  U  kr&'  ti  d&s),  i,  878 
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railliillli  II  (k&Htn'&kib).  t.  406 

C«moi  (kJkr  oOO,  L.  N,  M„  0,  339, 360                   ^| 

CtflMbiMf  (U  U«'  thJote)*  U  dOa 

CArol4]i«.  ii.  283                                                       ^H 

Cbtawll*.  u.  610 

C»roliii».  u,  263,  203,  383.  304.  290                         ^M 

CdomM.  ii  312.  333 

CaniftthkAa,  U.  00                                                    ^H 

CftlvmbBk,  a.  15i 

CATriui,  1.  608,  040.  610,  ii.  600                                ^M 

Cunbodk,  i«  040 

Cftnoo.  Sir  £dw«nL  i.  312.  il,  424,  407,               ^M 

Cvabfldlfo,  U,   180;    Udimiiy  of.  i* 

408.490                                                                ^H 

mo,  tf.  437.  486 

CartliAfte   (und    Uia   C«rtluiiiniiui«),    (•               ^H 

Gtaidiriclso*  Mm^*  ii.  201 

190,  213.  216-18.  241.  274.  204,  303,                ^H 

**CamlNiUe."  u.  118 

363,  382,  401.  446.  448.  463,  407.  500-                ^H 

Cuiib>'M  (k&m  br  ■§>).  I  320,  383,  u. 

14.  632,  660,  566,  660.  669,  671.  0^                ^H 

007 

41,  80,  144.  184.  600.  600;   wmr  ifitll               ^H 

Cwtia.  l  60.  3t7.  323 

Room,  i.  453,  467-86                                            ^H 

CmOStm  (oimil'Oa).  I  459,  483,  400. 

Cikryio«»,  Fdcolithio.    (3i«  Art)                          ^M 

002,11007 

CmoNnii.  Sir  ^g^r.  il.  400                                     ^M 

OmpttMllA,  ii.  211 

CMh,  Chizi»,  1.  631                                                 ^H 

OMmpo  fkmk>,  pmtm  o(,  ii.  351,  oai 

Cft^pUn  Oti^.  i,  120,  163.  160,  100.  200,                ^M 

317.  318,  327.  387,  607.  609.  642,  540.                ^H 

OHyyw  (ftnd  tha  CKuuuut«s),  i,  378^83, 

653.  637.  034,  u,  67.  1 10, 164,  009,  610.                ^H 

it  1 

615                                                                          ^M 

CMwd*,  i,  0,  161,  a.  354.  270,  305.  202. 

Cmaplmn-l^mir  tomoa,  t,  640                                  ^M 

461,  457,  471,  472.  021 

Cmmma6ut.  i,  306                                                       ^H 

Cttiadimo  <Uwn  ftniixul,  i,  0 

CMlodorui  (Idb  1 0  dOK  0«),  1,  013,  614,              ^H 

Ctimrr  Idm  u,  186 

y,  30,  40.  013                                                       ^H 

OM««i.  emnicmUl.  1,  413.  414 

CMtufl,  OpmuM,  i.  468                                            ^H 

nmrtnlli  (kAfid6n.  cW.  i.  184 

OMt9.i.  300-71.  416.  431                                         ^H 

GtaUHi  (kin' 4),  b»itlo  of,  I  470,  470.  U, 

000 

CMtilA,  it.  188,  30Q                                                      ^H 

OwM  1,071 

C»l,  i.  56.  230                                                             ^H 

CtonihallMt,  I.  107,  ii,  150.  180.  190 

CaiAloniant.  a.  186                                                   ^H 

,       Ctealai,  Ckort»,  U.  400 

OUimlt  U  372                                                         ^H 

M  OwMi,  il*  006.  300 

OitieriMlUf*.  i,  83                                                      ^M 

■  CbBMi.  1,310 

CmtJtmn.  ii.  92                                                           ^H 

P   CbBtMtRtfT,  H,  60;    tfehfaiilKnM  of.  U. 

"Cftthi^.'ii,  118                                                     ^H 

iOlOlO 

CkllMflxit  Um  OfMl,  U«  343.  304,  267,               ^H 

CawtM,  i,  084.  042,  047 

303. 620                                                                 ^H 

CbBOriom  (cA  nOs'  i  Om),  i,  030 

OUMftM  II.  a,  301,  303                                         ^H 

Ckiiul*,  ii,  06.  614 

C^lhdidJfa.   U,   la,   147-Oa   160  iTC,               ^H 

Cmpm  Colony,  ii,  400 

104,  171.  104,  211,  204,  380.  310.  m«               ^H 

Ckfwmuiai,  i  684 

490-04                                                                  ^H 

Om^  m  P^%  Htifli,  a  03.  178,  014 

CMiUMiOII                                                         ^H 

Ontetai,  a  100,  370.  300-00,  407-08. 

Qilo.    Harm   FMoiui,     t,   478,  477,              ^H 
470,  480,  400,  408.  030                                        ^H 

Cigaf iNo.  bsUto  of.  H  030 

OOOt,    I    00.     100,    310,     Cte     «!••               ^H 

Q»p>dw^  i,  830. 006, 030,  088 

A&iMli)                                                                ^H 

Ov»  dtp^  0  1),  i  476.  606 

CmihotdhnfOB  roftkM,  i,  20 

OMdteftU.  a.  100.  127 

C»acMui  (kmw'  ki  aO^y.  i,  100^  141,  101,               ^M 

Onfe  Cki'  ri  6),  i,  376,  021 

327.620                                                                 ^H 

Culboii  (k&r  1  boo"),  i,  70,  124,  137 

Oniic&it  Forks.  Ii,  600                                          ^H 

CMovt^tetii,  tf.  03,  014 

OiiPmte%ii.SS3^                                              ^H 

GMrlB*  Tbomn.  ii.  340,  007.  310  «08  * 

G^ryry.  t,  870                                                        ^^1 

000 

Divo  drmwio^  1,  01   04;    dw^OIopv              ^H 

Cmnm  I  lOO,  171 

i,  167;  IDMI,  &.  00.  73.  76.  78.  88                         ^H 

OhsHfoms,  ««iy  typ*  of.  1,  60 

QiTtmf,  it.  441                                                          ^B 

Qiwiipcirt,  ii.  466                                                  ^H 
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Cazton,  William,  ii,  159 

Celebes  (sel'  i  Ms),  pUe  dwelliDfS.  i,  109 

CeUbAoy.  i.  414.  ii.  74,  149 

Celmis.  i.  403 

Celt-Iberian  script,  i.  228 

Celtic.     (See  Keltic) 

Celts,  bronse,  i,  132 

Cenotoph  (WhitehaU).  ii.  668 

CephaluB  (sef'  &  Ifls).  i.  306 

Ceremonies,  eariy  use  of,  i,  127 

Cervantee  (siir  v&n'  t6s),  u.  140 

Ceylon,  i,  421,  432,  533,  643,  u.  257,  471 

Chadwick,  i,  177 

ChttTonea     (ker5n6'&),     battle    of,    i, 

369,  372,  ii,  607 
Chaloedon  (k&l  sS'  cUfn),  i,  602,  618 
Chaldea   (and  tlie  Chaldeans),  i,  194, 

200,  247,  265,  291,  319,  344,  385,  506, 

ii.  1,  607 
Chaldean  writing,  i,  228 
Chalons,  ii,  822 

Champagne,  depart.,  ii.  330,  517,  527 
Chancellor,  Loitl,  of  England,  ii,  162 
Chandemagore,  ii,  258 
Chandragupta  (ch&n  dr&  goop'  td),  i,  430, 

445,  ii,  606 
Chang  Daoling,  i,  433 
Chang-tu,  i,  434 
Channa,  the  charioteer,  i,  417 
Channing,  ii,  278.  280,  294,  338 
Chapman,  Q..  i,  175 
Charcoal,  ii,  275 
Chariots,  i,  177,  192.  370.  384 
Charlemagne,  emperor,  i.  433.  560,  632. 

633.  ii.  47-48,  51-64,  66-62,  69.  97.  98. 

116.  133.  148,  199.  208,  216,  238,  360. 

361.  614 
Charles  V,  emperor,  ii,   140,  164,   182, 

199  •«.,  229.  232,  242.  376,  618 
Charles  I,  king  of  England,  ii,  217-25, 

236,  240,  263.  281-82.  317.  376 
Charles   II.    king   of  England,   ii.    177. 

225,  238,  243.  253.  281-82.  376 
Charies  VII.  king  of  France,  ii,  179 
Charies  IX,  king  of  France,  ii.  282 
Charles  X,  king  of  France,  ii,  314,  378. 

622 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  ii.  267 
CharloUe  Dundaa,  steamboat,  ii.  387 
Charmides  (k&r'mi  d^).  i,  361 
Charon,  i.  489 

Charter  House,  London,  ii.  154 
ChAteau  Thierry,  ii,  531 
Chateauroux.  Duchess  of,  ii.  240 
Chatham.  Earl  of.     (.See  Pitt,  William) 
Chaucer,  ii,  160 
Cheese,  i,  112 


C%eUean  age,  i,  60,  70,  78-81, 87 

CheUes.  i,  78 

Chemistry,  ii,  38 

Ch<»nosh  (kft"  mosh),  i,  288 

Chen,  L.  Y.,  i,  208.  211.  253,  641 

Chen  Tuan,  i.  433 

Chec^(krops).i,198 

Chephron  (keT  ran),  i,  198,  248^49 

Cherry-tree,  i,  505 

Chieftains,  i,  134,  178 

Child  Ubour,  ii,  404-06 

Chimpanaee,  i,  63,  67-74,  218 

Chin,  absence  of,  i,  72 

China,  i,  88,  106,  114.  160.  482.  532. 
626.  627.  ii,  17,  117,  134.  179.  194, 
261-62;  history  {nrkf  huionf  and 
Greai  age  of),  i,  196.  201-06.  252-53. 
271-72, 888.449, 508, 528. 641-43. 545- 
5a  617, 630-36,  ii.  606,  610.  612 ;  (10(4 
to  ISth  century),  ii,  106,  108-14.  127- 
28.  130,  134,  164.  261-62.  266.  616, 
617;  i20ih  eeniwry),  n.  461-69.  624; 
Chiistiani^  in.  i,  604.  ii,  116-17, 
119,  166;  dviliaation  and  oolture, 
i,  147, 148,  183, 196.  201-03.  206,  271- 
72.  307. 408.  541.  643, 626-27. 630-31, 
633  9qq,,  ii,  88,  106,  147.  159;  other 
religions  of,  i,  252,  428-29. 433.  437,  ii. 
261 ;  social,  i,  181. 269-70, 271-72.497. 
630.  ii.  464.  (See  also  Chow,  Han, 
Kin.  Ming,  Shang,  Sung,  Suy,  Tang, 
Tsing,  Wei,  and  Yuan  dynasties) 

China.  Great  Wall  of.  i.  205,  272.  526, 
643,  ii.  608 

Chinese,  the.  i.  63,  157;  classics,  i,  225, 
639 ;  coinage,  i.  631 ;  emperor,  i,  240. 
262.  567;  language,  i,  157,  158,  162, 
224-26.  638;  script,  i,  224-27,  272, 
638-40.  ii.  262 

Chio8(kI'o8).  ii.  79     ^ 

Chnemu.  Egypiuai  god.  i.  239 

Chosroes  (kos'r6es)  I,  i.  618.  ii.  22, 
211.  612 

Chosroes  II,  i,  523,  618-19.  624.  ii,  3. 
17,  82.  612 

Chow  dynasty,  i.  196,  204.  206.  253.  433. 
ii,  606 

Christ.     (See  Jesus  of  Nasareth) 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ii,  427 

Christian  IX,  ii,  442 

Christian  era.  ii,  609 

Christian  science,  ii,  169 

Christianity,  i.  296.  519.  569,  617,  ii.  129. 
161.  244.  264-65.  421.  422;  histoo' 
(earZy),  i.  491,  586  sqq.,  601-05.  ii.  51. 
53-n54,  611 ;  (middU  offet),  ii,  50  ««., 
63,    71-75,    84r86,    96-96.    151-^: 
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^^     and    Bndilhtrai.    t.    420.    441:     vtd 

Clemnmu.  O.  B.,  tt.  653-56,  666.  834            ^H 

^^m     Iliftm.    &.    14-16.    2D-21.    28-34,    41 

Cl«cnaot  V  (pop«),  ii,  99,  616                               ^^1 

^H     •99..    ea-U.    80    9qq.,    lU  15.    149: 

Clement  VU  (anti-|x>i^),  ii.  100,  617                 ^H 

V           and  JudaiBm^  u«  149;    »nd  learning 

ClcK>n,  i.  350                                                             ^H 

■            i,  609  tQV  :   mWoM  And  propAieiiTidii, 

Clropatra.  i.  5t&-15                                                ^^M 

■            i,  4NH.  517,  (V25,  <IS4.  ti.  .'Ml.  48-5 1, 

nifvipjitra  (wiU  of  Philip  It),  i.  374,  876             ^^| 

■            70.  114-22.  126-27.  131    146^7.  aS 7. 

rtrrgv.  tAtatio'i  of,  ii,  86                                           ^^H 

^^     aM-06.  46a;    offioiftl.  i,  60t  t^n .  il 

CI«^mor)t  ii.  74.  615                                               ^H 

^H     54,  966,  418,  425;  ritiiftt  of,  i.  413-11. 

aitrmoni,  fiLr>ain4«r,  ii,  3H7                                        ^^| 

^V     441. 636-30. 50l-^JI,90-9l.  14^152: 

Cleveland,  rnMid^nt,  ii,  505                               ^^| 

■           Mt«.  i.  692.  ti.  35,  106,  116-17  :  spirit 

CliiQat«,    dianiee  of.   i,    Itk   30,   80-37.          ^H 

m of,  i,  414,  538r^».  576-77.  U,  157-68, 

46.  51,  62.  57,  100,  108,  170.  177.  817*           ^H 

^H    409,    iSmaUoJmntotUmimf^thi 

545.  550 ;  efft^K  of.  t,  35^>36.  333.  817             ^H 

^^ttamklw,  book  of  Uio.  1,  282 

Clitua  {kW  ttka),  i,  393.  ii,  145                              ^H 

^^  CbiOBoloKy.  ii.  51 

Clive.  Hi>baf t.  Lard,  ii.  368, 463. 487.  631           ^H 

1         Ch'u,  tUto  of.  i.  206 

Ctrniiuii,  i.  511                                                       ^H 

1         Chu  HM.  I  641 

aothing.  i.  99,  109,  114                                       ^H 

1         Church,   tho.   i,   600-05,   U.   28.   85-88. 

Clovis.  ii,  46.  47.  611                                               ^H 

L-      91,  92,  97-101.  150,  164,  176,  177-78. 

Cttmiac  order,  y,  150                                          ^H 

■*    273.617 

Qyda.  Finb  of.  ii,  387                                      ^H 

^HiCbttrtb.  Sir  A.  H.,  1,  7 

Cnoasoe    (nos' oe}.  i,   106,  3l8-t6.  338.           ^H 

Ckmthm,  orientation  of.  t,  238 

234.  257,  264.  281.  300.  303.  315.  818w           ^H 

€Sbmtka!L  Rt.  Han.  Winston,  ti,  623 

854.  446.  447,  ti,  605                                          ^H 

Ctam,  U.  TuQiuA,  i,  131,  487,  491.  513. 

Coal,  i,  2B.  29,  84,  38,  635.  ii.  376.  888^           ^H 

il6 

392                                                                       ^H 

GHob,  i  487.  620,  U,  72,  79.  118 

Co«kfoaehae.  i.  38                                              ^H 

Cttdbn  Galas,  ii.  32.  78 

Coda  Napol6oa.  U.  888                                      ^M 

dawrians.  U  300,  316,  818.  98S,  HZ, 

Gocul,  1,854                                                     ^M 

1.121 

Cdkum.  «ullMl.  i<  930;    AtbeoJaii.  i,          ^H 

GiMtoAatiia.  Qrdar  of,  ii.  357 

330;  Ba^Hao,  1.  896;  Cartiia^nlaa.          ^M 

OrouMaMm,  i.  147 

i.  468;  Eiihthalita.  f.  630;  L>*dLao,  i,           ^H 

Ck^mtiuu  order,  ii,  150 

316:     pf»>Romao    Btitiah,    i«    80«;           ^^H 

CUIeiBdilp.  I.  809.  811-12 

Kornan.  i,  455.  471                                             ^H 

a«r  9t»loi.   Chiaeee.    i,    904;   Oniek, 

t  806-14,  803.  868,  370,  454;    Bm^ 

Coke.  Ii,  275                                                              ^H 

Itoii.  1.191 

Cola.  Laacton.  i.  212                                           ^H 

CMiealbii,   i,  636  mn ,   H    138.    144, 

CoUacUviMo,  u,  412                                             ^H 

157-68.    216:     Acv!«n,      i.    218-16; 

GotogM.  ii  60.  180.  183                                       ^H 

Hdlaole,     i.     302    «9q;       pMllktOfie* 

Ooloniea.  Hfitieb.  ii,  279-83. 471 ;  aera»           ^M 

^^    i,  145.  169  «9V,  176>78;  pcimitive.  I 

bla  for.  U.  449-61                                             ^H 

^9    183-308.  ii,  143.     iSm  9im  Cultitiv) 

Colorado,  139                                                    ^H 

"Oaiia,  i,  171 

Coloesoum,  i,  609.  ti.  41                                        ^H 

ColuAba,  St.,  U,  60                                               ^H 

Coiuoibiia,  fiiirtboloiiMw,  a.  186                        ^M 

GlMM.«»dal,i.  388-72 

Coliittbiii^    Cbfklapbar.    Ii.    185   agqu           ^M 

Oiwini.  tlttdy  of  tha.  U.  390.  428 

300^  606.  617                                                   ^M 

Cteftifiaation.  H,  169 

Comady.  Qraak,  i.  368                                       ^M 

Qaydiaa.  Ibe  hiatorUn.  i,  607 

Gom^  1. 4.  608                                                 ^M 

OHidliii,  eapmr  (ajk  41-64).  1.  636. 

C^ammmm  dam  4  it'ni),  1, 631                     ^M 

«8lil.609 

OfMarwlMa  (konr^dAa).  i,  537-39                    ^M 

OmAn*  nperof  (4^*  368-270),  i,  663, 

OMMBOtta,  Uoaia  of.  H.  319^38.  W^           ^H 

ftflO 

886.  398,  818.  4O0                                            ^M 

amdhM.  Appfia,  deeemvir,  i,  468 

Coamniaa.  Vfwmth  B^fftMhm,  H.  838.           ^H 

Ommmm,  Appim  Iba  Oeosor.  i.  461-466 

386                                                                  ^M 

OMidhM.  Ooaevl.  i,  46S 

Oar  doeoiDeota.  i,   tm   197-98.  346: 

410,413                                                                ^H 

ttodelll^i.  Pilwrillblo.  1.  06.  99 
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Commumtyof  obedieroe.  ii,296;  of  will, 

ii.  296 
Gomnens,  Anna*    (S€$  Anns) 
ComnenuB,  Alexius.    (See  Alexius) 
"Companions,"  equestrian  order,  i,  369, 

371 
Compass,  i,  635,  ii.  193 
Concert  of  Europe,  ii,  373,  377,  384 
Conoord,  Mass.,  ii.  290,  294 
Concord,  Temple  of,  i,  499,  H,  607 
Condor,  the,  i,  5 
Condoroet  (kon  d6r  sftO.  ii.  358 
Confucianism,  i,  433-40,  642 
Confudus.  i,  196,  270,  433-40,  449,  582. 

618,  624,  636,  ii,  607 
Congo,  i,  159.  u,  460 
Congregationalism,  ii,  163 
Congress,  American,  ii,  300 
Congress,  Ist  Colonial,  ii,  290 
Conifers,  i.  38 

Connecticut,  ii,  281,  282.  290.  296 
Conrad  II,  ii,  63 
Conrad  III,  ii,  63,  80 
Constance,  ii,  151 
Constance,  Council  of,  ii,  96,  100,  151, 

617 
Constantino  I  the  Great,  i,  433,  488, 

517,  529,  553.  560,  594.  597.  602,  615, 

617,  618.  625.  647,  648,  ii,  82,  133, 

136,  268,  611,  612 
Constantino,  King  of  Greece,  ii,  524 
Constantinople,    i.    554,    557.    559-65. 

600-08.  614-19,  ii.  2,  18-20.  24.  28. 

57,  67.  70-72,  76-82,  97.  110,  118-24. 

141,  168.  182.  247.  440.  483.  602.  509. 

611.    612.    613.    614.    615,    616,   617. 

(See  alao  Bysaatium) 
Consuls,  Roman,  i,  455 
Convicts  sent  to  New  England,  ii.  284 
Cooking,  i.  105.  106.  113 
Co-operativo  Societiea,  ii,  406 
CopomicuB  (ko  per' ni  kiis).  ii.  175.  618 
Copper,  i.  4,  105.  207.  217,  ii,  189,  389 
Copper  axes,  i,  132 
Coptic  language,  i.  154 
Coracles,  i,  209 
Corday.  Charlotte,  ii.  325 
Cordoba  (k6r'  d6  b&).  ii,  36.  37 
Corfinium,  i,  464 
Corfu  (k6rfoo'),ii.  180 
Corinth  (and  Corinthians),  i.  303,  321, 

336.  375,  382,  485.  491,  497,  509,  511, 

536.  560,  589.  ii,  608 
Corinth,  isthmus  of,  i,  336 
Cornish  people,  i.  152 
"Cornstalks."  i.  143 
ComwaU.  i,  106,  217,  605,  ii,  40.  51.  225 


Comwallis,  General,  U,  292 

Corrosive  sublimate,  ii.  38 

Corsets,  i.  214 

Coraica,  i,  471,  556,  ii.  348-49 

Cortes,  ii,  189-90,  618 

Corvus,  the,  i,  470 

Cossacks,  ii,  129.  244,  26&-61 

Coster,  printer,  ii,  159,  617 

Cotton  industry,  ii,  275 

Col^dosaur  (kot'  i  15  sawr),  i,  27 

Councils,  Church,  ii,  74,  95,  100.  151, 

153,  167,  611,  617 
Counting,  i,  151 

"Cotmts  of  Asia  Minor,"  ii.  187 
Court  system,  i,  263 
Couvade  (ku  vftdO.  i,  147 
Cow,  sacred  to  Brahmins,  H,  454 
Cow  deities,  i,  237 
Cox,  Hippesley,  i,  110 
Crab-apples,  i.  113 
Crabs,  i,  10 

Crabtree,  Rev.  W.,  i.  189 
Cranaoh,  H,  203 
Cranium,    of   apes,    i,    72;     Piltdown. 

(SsePatdown) 
Crassus,  i,  352,  478,  507-11.  649,  616. 

ii.  19,  609 
Crawley,  A.  E.,  i,  131 
Creation,  story  of,  i.  278.  293,  ii.  418-20 
Cr6cy,  ii,  179 
Crediton,  ii,  51 

Creeds,  Christian,  i,  592,  609.  ii,  73,  611 
Cremation,  i,  171 
Creasy,  cruiser,  ii.  520 
Cretan  Labyrinth,  i.  214-16;   language, 

i.  162.  289 ;  script,  i.  228 
Crete  (and  Cretans),  i.   104.   189,  196, 

212-16,  234.  274.  282.  315,  316 
Crimea,  ii.  118.  153 
Crimean  War.  ii.  440.  623 
Criminals.  Roman,  i.  490-91 ;   used  for 

vivisection,  i.  403.  404 
Crispus.  son  of  Constantino,  i,  599 
Critias.  i.  331 
Ooatia,  i.  616 
Crocodiles,  i.  41.  46 
Croesus  (krS'stis),  i.  220.  314.  320-26. 

416,  ii,  607 
Croll,  i,  30 

Cro-Magnon  race.  i.  87,  88-95.  99-100 
CromweU.  OUver,  ii.  222-25,  284,  287, 

491 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  ii,  197 
Cross,  in  Buddhist  ritual,  i,  429;   true, 

i.  618,  ii,  21,  82 
Crown,  the  power  of  the,  ii,  228 
Crudfibdon,  i.  550,  590 
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^^C^rUMto.  U.  S4.  7S  «Q9..  80-S4.  M.  97, 

thinto.  ti.  160                                               ^^^1 

^B     IM*  163,  179.  229,  397.  616.  616.  617 

Dmit^iu,  U^  324.  338-88                               ^^^1 

^■ChHteMOi*  1.  36 

DtuiUitf,  Ii,  It^,  361.  864                             ^^^B 

^■byMl  PaUot,  U.  437 

DftAubo,  i,  153.  298,  300.  337-31.  873.  ^^H 

^■Dryvtiila.  1.  9.  17 

377.  387.  607.  608,  633.  636,  633,  888^  ^^H 

^HDMrfphoa  {Urn'  1  fon).  i.  619,  0^3,  634. 

646.    649.   661.    663.    667.    668.    681  •  ^^H 

^V    636.  634.  ii.  22,  31.  fi3,  129.  633 

606.  616.  627,  ii,  61.  69.  76.  143.  368»^^^^B 

CuU<a.  193,461.506 

622. 610                                                      ^^^M 

Cubit,  length  of,  i.  290 
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Ezekiel.  i.  292.  294 


Fabian  Socnmr,  ii,  409 

Fablus,  i,  477-78 

Factories,  growth  of,  ii,  275-77 

Factory  Act,  ii,  404,  405.  622 

Factory  system,  ii,  394,  405 

Fairies,  i,  182 

Faith,  decline  of  a  universal,  ii,  425 

Faizi  (f&'isi),  ii,  135 

Falkland  Isles.  batUe  of.  ii,  520 

Families,  noble  and  plebeian,  i,  267-68 

Family  groups,  i,  79,  110,  178-82 

Faraday,  M.,  ii.  387.  427 

Farming,  Arab  knowledge  of ,  ii.  38 

Farrand.  i,  158 

Farrar.  F.  W.,  i,  527 


^^^^^^^^r                                ^^^        643        ^M 

FMikMift  (f&  the'  <i&).  u.  460, 500,  eu 

Flcm^nt.  rittnoiat«.  t.  61                                    ^^| 

nt«piir-«lltH  (f At «  poor'  sik'  h>,  U,  13&, 

Flying  madiinai.  i.  216.  U.  173.  174.  176.             ^H 

136 

303                                                                     ^M 

Pstimft  (f&t'i  roJl).  U.  20.  31,  64 

Pfttimit«  e&lipbau*  U,  64.  76.  126.  614 

mw                                                         ^H 

F»iiiui»  9mtiy,  i,  101 

Food.  i.  16.  30.  78^84.  113.  116.  186-67             ^H 

PMi>U.i,690 

Fooia,  i.  172                                                              ^H 

F»it*tiiui  (f«wi  tf  ti&),  i,  527 

Foot  ol   apes,   tiMti.   and   sionlwyi.  L             ^^H 

Fmyy,  C.  E..  a,  543 

63-66                                                                   ^H 

^^A126 

ForbM.  is.  120                                                     ^M 

^■pMU.  Aryan,  i.  172-73 

Ford  buibiaMM.  U.  406                                       ^M 

^iBtbm.  i«  43-44,  48^9 

Fbr«at«,  i.  37,  IOO-<H                                              ^M 

iMiBAiid  I,  innp«ixir,  ii,  207.  210.  233 

Fort  St,  Augustine,  ii.  282                                     ^H 

fMbkand,    king   of   BulgarU,   u,    601. 

FomOa.  i.  6>13.  26.  46-61.  67.  66.  U.  175.              ^H 

60^624 

419                                                                           ^1 

FvnlinAiitL  king  of  SpAin.  ii,  186,  200 

Foucher.  i,  420                                                          ^H 

Wmwaw^  ^  363.  410 

'^FourtMn  Pointa.''  tba.  ii.  646^-16,  656             ^M 

Fowl.  domettic^UHi,  i.  113,  114                             ^H 

9mm,  I  34.27 

Fow{«r.  W.  Ward<*,  i.  148,  610                                ^B 

fbmro  (Ur  rk'  r6).  i.  466.  403.  602 

Fox.  the.  A«  food,  i.  113                                          ^H 

JklUUmxL  i.  133.  130 

Fnuioe.  i.  74.    lUS;    hUtofy  {to  Rntk-             ^H 

^KkU  nyitem.  llMi.  i.  43  w. 

Mtofiory  fiffiod).  i.  86.  03.  146.  217.              ^M 

^Kinn.1118 

622.  654.  606.  627,  ii.  24.  41.  46-46.              ^H 

fWr*.  U,  43 

51.  63.  62.  60.  76.  7^-^  67.  02,   96^              ^H 

FWId  of  iht  Ooth  of  Gold.  I  208 

99.  127.  156-67.  166.  176,    170.  18a             ^H 

PMdinf .  H.,  ii.  272.  304 

193-205.  215-20.  ^4-^.  243^1,  867.             ^M 

L       Wil.  U.  471 

fllMr«il.l64 

ptn4)dh  ii.  167. 164.  342-47,  621 ;  {S^             ^H 

Wlumm,U4»'^iL  908.  816 

poimmk  period),  ii,    246-74.  621 ;    (to             ^M 

niOiQd  (uid  fli»  ilBO^.  1.  640.  606,  il. 

Ormt  Waih  U*  370-  73. 383. 400. 43»-46,              ^H 

iai,S76.  380 

484.  486.  500.  633.  688;   {OrmU  Warf,             ^M 

fliaHid.  Gulf  of.  ti.  266 

ti.  48.  613  i09. :  ImpwiAliaiii.  ii.  47a             ^M 

PbtBklk  tiLnguagv.  t.  ISO 

600;    overMiaji  domtniona,  ii.  261-64.             ^H 

flllM>»ITgriihn  tmtigtuiK*.  i.  660 

279-86.  292.  363.  364.  461.  467.     iSm             ^H 

fir*,  early  lue  of.  i^  7t^«0 

ak0  Franki.  Gaul)                                             ^^| 

FIfiNAimi.  t.  666 

WfndA,  »U  Qi  Aadd,  U.  04-06,   161.             ^M 

^nb,  i,  10.  24.  36.  62 

263. 616                                                               ^M 

^Kbir,  Lord,  ii.  626 

Fhuida  I,  mptfor.  il.  620                                ^M 

^^Sm.  Onood.  4,  7S 

Fnada  U.  amporar.  ii.  622                                    ^H 

^^ptfilg,  i,  06-07.  114 

Frvida  t  king  of  Ftmno*.  U.  3004)6.             ^M 

HEi^882 

618                                                                   ^H 

fliiB»(r6'mi).  ii.  666 

Frandj  Ftwdiaaiid,  arehdukit.  il.  510                    ^H 

Wtv9  Clftiitc*.  tlw.  1.  227 

FnifidaeaiiOrdar.a.04-06.146,171.173.             ^M 

W]mm»  projecioT*.  ii.  516 

193.  616.  616                                                       ^H 

PtAudm.  li.  6e^  78,  206.  320 

Frmnkfort  ii  180.  430.  633;  Ptect  ol,  ^             ^M 

fUTiM  <lrBvl|r»  i.  620«  ii*  600 

446-47,  477.  623                                                 ^H 

11m,  1.114 

FrankUii,  BeniM  il.  808.  324                                 ^M 

Wlmhm^  Bl^op.  (i.  06 

Franka.  tha.  i.  662,  650.  664,  606.  600^             ^H 

9ltaiac«.  cbe,  ii.  47.  81.  178 

U.  41.  42,  46^.  57412.  60.  78.  13Ql             ^M 

WlimUb  language,  ii.  47 

144.  610                                                               ^H 

Frmsor.  Six  J.  O.,  1. 110. 117. 136. 180-131.             ^M 

m,  m  01. 04.  oe.  107. 114. 137 

249                                                                      ^H 

flood,  ilory  of  tlw.  i.  271, 208 

f^wkriek  I   (BarbaroflMd.  aaaparoc,  It            ^M 

WlBumm,  ii,  160,  182-63.  106^<  302. 

60.  66,  87.  69.  07.  615                                        ^H 

3M.  MS.  6141 

PMariak  U,  aispOTor,  U.  80,  82.  86  a^Q.,            ^H 

112.  117.  I48»  160-61.  190.  832,  431.             ^M 

flockk.  a«  882 

616. 616                                                             ^H 
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Frederick  m,  emperor,  ii,  200 
Frederick  I.  king  of  PniMia,  ii.  240,  620 
Frederick  II  (the  Great),  king  of  Pruaiia, 

ii.  240.  248,  264,  267.  800,  303,  620 
Frederick  III,  king  of  PniMia,  ii,  482 
Frederick,  don,  ii,  230 
Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  ii, 

162 
Free  diecuanon,  ii,  168 ;  trade  in  Athena, 

i.  460 
Free  intdligenoe,  i,  262 
Freedom,  i.  260-60.  u.  279 
Freeman's  Farm,  ii,  202 
French  language,  i.  161,  664,  ii,  47,  64, 

66.  160.  190.  228 
Freud.  Sigiamund.  i,  127 
Freya(frf'&).  ii.49 
Friars,    the,    ti,    164,    172.    {See    aUo 

Franciscan  Order) 
Friedland  (fi«d'l&nt),  battle  of,  H,  362. 

622 
Frisian  coast,  i.  639 ;  language,  ii,  228 
Frisians,  the.  ii.  49-61 
Frog.  the.  i.  26 
Froissart  (frwft  sftrO,  ii.  166 
Fronde,  the.  u.  234-36 
Fu.  8.  N..  i.  630-32,  641-43 
Fuggers.  the,  ii.  202,  204,  271 
Fula8.i.  206 
Fuller.  Colonel,  u.  671 
Fulton.  R..  u.  387 

Furnace,  blast,  u.  388 ;  electric,  ii,  389 
Future  life.  beUef  in.  i,  123,  638 


Q 


Qaeuc.  i.  168.  ii.  490 

Gage.  General,  ii.  290.  294 

Galatia.  i.  449.  ii.  608 

Oalatians.  i.  395.  397.  u.  121 

Galba.  i.  626.  u.  609 

Galerius,  i.  694.  696.  ii.  611 

Galicia,  ii.  618 

Galilee,  i,  571.  584.  587.  591.  621 

GalUeo     (g&liU'd).    Galilei,    ii,     176, 

417.  618.  619 
Gallas.  language  of  the.  i.  164 
GaUeys.  i,  259 
Galvani.  u.  387 
Gama.  Vasoo  da  (v&s  k5'  d&  g&'  m&),  ii. 

187-88.  267.  617 
Gamaliel,  i.  588 
Gambia,  i.  218 
Games,  i.  314 
Gametes  (g&m  etsO.  i.  24 
Gandhara  (g&n  d  h&'  r&).  i.  428 
Ganesa  (g&  n&'  Bh&),  i.  439 


Gang  labour,  i,  265,  287 

Ganges,  i.  160.  201,  260,  270,  886,  9B8, 

416,  430,  ii.  106 
Gardner,  Alice,  i,  626 
Garibaldi,  ii,  441 
Gas,  i,  170,  636 
Gas  in  warfare,  ii.  616,  660 
G^wpes,  vessel,  ii,  289 
Gath,  i,  282 
Gaul  (and  the  Gauls),  i.  196.  209.  888, 

396,  460-61,  468-6a  471,  476.  600. 

602-07.  609.  642.  663.  650.  664,  605. 

618.  ii.  41.  46.  61.  266.  608.  611 
Gaulish  language,  i,  168 
Gautama  (gou't&  m&).     (Sss  Boddfaa) 
Gasa.  i,  261.  282.  879.  382 
GaseUe.  i.  66 
Gastelu.  ii.  207.  208 
Genesis,  book  of.  i.  129.  277-82 
Gtoneva.  ii.  163.  199.  264.  660 
Gtonoa    (ien'5&)    and    the    Genoese. 

u.  76,  80.  117. 163. 180, 182. 186. 847 
Genseric  (jen'  sA*  ik),  i,  666.  667,  ii.  611 
GentUes.  the.  i,  680 
Geography,  i,  6 
Geology,  i,  6.  8.  ii.  419 
Geomancers  (jS  5  mJkaf  ain),  i,  686 
Geometry,  ii.  37 
George  I.  ii.  227.  620 
George  U.  ii.  227.  620 
George  III.  ii.  227,  288,  293.  314.  888. 620 
Gkorge  IV.  ii.  228 
George  V.  u.  144.  228.  488.  408 
George.    Lloyd,    ii,    499,    618.    634-38. 

652-53.  657.  666 
Georgia,  ii.  282.  290.  443.  620 
Gerasa  Qer"  &  s&).  i.  621 
Gerash.  i,  623 
Gerbert  (g&r'  ber).  ii,  37 
German  language,  i.  161,  168,  ii,  47. 160. 

228 ;  songs  and  tales,  ii.  61 
Germany,    i,    101,    108.    318;     history 

(to  Saxon  kinot),  i.  602.  507.  509.  510. 

622.  634.  639.  640.  562.  667.  603.  ii. 

46^7,  61.  57.  61-62.  144.   15a  609; 

(Saxon  kino8  to  NapoUonic  period),  ii. 

61.  69.  75.  80,  86.  87.  98-100.  112. 

116.  138.  156.  157-62.  179,  180.  182. 

188.  199-210.  216.  228.  232-36.  244- 

48.  253.  256.  266-67.  283,  286.  292. 

304.  339.  361-66.  614.  616.  618;  (War 

of  Liberation  to  ike  Oreai  War),  u.  367- 

68.  381-82.  390-91.  396-401.  43»-46. 

467.   469-70.   476   <«..   623;     {Great 

War),  ii,  499  «qq.  ;    class  distinctioQ 

in,  i.   268;    Imperialism  of.  ii.  470, 

479-86.508 


^^^^^^H 

0«tiii«  iMifftUMt^.  i.  103                             1  Goodi.  O.  P.,  U.  475                                                 ^| 

OethBefoane.  i.  686 

GcK>d  Hope.  Cape  of.  ii.  267.  461.  617                  ^H 

Ghcmt.  ii.  ISO.  109.  229 

Oofjd  Hoim^  QHiiMT.  ii.  620                                       ^^1 

Gibbon.   Edwwd.  i   631-36,   657.  658, 

Goodfl,  oniiaiiiinbld.  it.  344                                      ^H 

692.  606,  690.  609.  618.  ii.  30.  42.  60. 

GooM.  i,  113                                                            ^H 

62.  67.  60.  78,  82.  112.  227.  263-73., 

Oortkom.  NAthAnicil.  li.  300                                     ^^H 

277,  278,  308.  421 

OorillA,  i.  &1.  67,  218                                                  ^H 

OibboM  (anim*I).  t.  67 

'^Gorillu."  i.  218                                                        ^H 

Qibba,  Philip,  ii.  513,  616.  616.  630.  672 

OoriUin  (c6  t^i'  •»  d).  ii.  610                                   ^H 

QlfeMlimr.  i.  67.   120.   217,  632.  ii,  41. 

Go«hen,  Und  of.  i.  270                                            ^H 

461.471 

Go«p«U.  th9.  i,  673,  676,   66^-88.   603,               ^^H 

Gideon,  i.  283 

601.  ii.  160.  418                                                     ^H 

GiKafiioMuniB  Gt  s&n  t6  saw'  r6a).  i,  42 

Qoth*  <«&'  td)  fteropUnc.  ii,  610                               ^^H 

Gtllirru  Dr..  ii.  176.  619 

Gothio  arcliit#ctun*.   ii,   179;    Un«uji«»,                ^^H 

Oilbon.  Mount,  i.  286 

1.168                                                                      ^H 

Qilb.  i.  33.  26.  62 

Ooth«,  i,  62R,  543,  549.  563.  666^  660-4M.                 ^H 

Qin.  1.  210 

006,  600.  611.  612.  616^  ii,  41.  46.  67.                ^H 

Giotto  (Joi'  5).  U,  183 

06,  610.  611.  612                                                     ^H 

GiiMM.  U.  137,  138 

Qouch.  Oenml.  ii,  580                                              ^M 

Gipqr  iMiffUM**  ii.  138 

Gould.  B«rinc  &.  610                                                 ^M 

Ocnfr».l*66 

Gourmud  (floor  «6').  ii.  368                                     ^H 

QtfoiK&ii,  ii.  328 

Oov^mitiAni,  i,  338^^.  811-42.  463-64.                ^H 

OlMh  (flT  Af).  i.  198.  838 

ti.  147,  386                                                             ^H 

GlMiftlAg*.     (SMiotAci) 

OowUnd,  Dr..  I  106                                                ^H 

OlMlifttora.  J.  480-^1.  606.  639.  6S8,  689, 

Qimoelii,  Ui*.  i.  502.  U,  147                                    ^H 

604,  600,  ».  608.  600 

Gimoclnii,  Cyii«.  I.  502.  a.  609                               ^H 

CHMbloiM.  Sir  Jahii.  ii.  427 

OfmcoKiui.    Tibeiitii,    1.    488,    406-601,               ^H 

QbMlikM.  W.  E..  i.  346,  U,  426-33,  447. 

it.  609                                                                   ^H 

481.  406.  400.  633 

GrmhAzn.  CunnmihAme,  it  103                                ^^1 

QtWtir4.A.LR..i.  114.  126 

Gimiu.  OA  food.  I  113-17.  184                                    ^H 

QlaM»S,38 

Grmtiad*.  ii,  186                                                              ^H 

OkiiMibiiiy.  i.  lia  171 

OiMid^i.6Ck3 

Gimikk«i  (iitaridk),  iMttkof  llift,  t,               ^H 

QlyirtodMi  C^ip'  U  don).  1,  102,  207 

879. 11.  608                                                           ^H 

Gfap«.  i.  172                                                            ^H 

QfMdto.  i  9                                                            ^H 

QmitHMmk  (fUHT  ti  iton).  t,  698.  803 

Qfmm,  i  61.  66                                                        ^H 

QcmU  in  U#  dw«Uin|i.  i.  1 12 

Gr»vntotii>  (flitv  lotO.  ii  416                                      ^H 

OoU  Dmatt,  I  160.  6I&.  634.  613.  644 

Gmvmvnd.  ii.  386                                                       ^^H 

God.  t  683.  692.  602.  ii.  20.  171.  174; 

Gnvitation.  Inir  of.  11.  11%                                ^^H 

Idm  of  on*  tro».  i.  206-96,  400.  424. 

Gray.  G.  B..  I  281                                             ^^^H 

416,  638.  669.  672.  676.  ii.  6-7.  11.  18. 

Gray.  TtioQiM.  ii,  227                                            ^^H 

186:    of  JudAism.    i.   219.    282   a^v*. 

Grrat    fifilain,    ysloty     (jciwraD.    11,                ^^H 

861.  412.  a  16;  iOncdua  ol.  ii.  00, 

244.   470:     (Md   /iitf»A).   a.    184-87.                ^H 

97.  116.  149,  846 

264-69;    (and  AhmtM^.  fi,  868-M.               ^H 

OodfkiOf  Qt  BauUkm.  it  78.  228.  616 

878,     279-88.    88^^,    681:      (m^               ^H 

Qod«.   I.  834-80,  240.   246^6.  411-12. 

l^rnidk   ilcMlKliM).   U.   887.   331-88:                ^H 

483 :  Ar><ftn.  i.  233-34,  305 :  Eoi^Uan. 

(!»    .V«FPi»w    iMfM),    U,    861-M,               ^H 

1,   886-80.    24M.62:    Gmk.    i.    806. 

369.  861,  886,  372.  631 ;    (imt  mA               ^H 

Mk-m,  483:    Htmn^m,  i.  420:    8^ 

TW^>,  a,  883:    {Crimmik  Mr».  U,              ^H 

■diia.  t.  283:  iribftt.  i  184.  396 

Oo«llw.  I[.  324 

(4m    olMflMi    iwiiiiii    ITtfinaNv).    fi*               ^^^| 

Qot4 1 106.  118,  220,  y.  89,  844               1 

484-86;  d^ONot  fr«p9,fL  610  iff.                 ^H 

CWdtai  Bmb.  tlM,  B,  184.  869 

(^«i  ^  Oram  r«r  ^,  It  688-M               ^H 

OdtoiHh.  Oiiw.  i.  STtt.  H.  878.  408, 

■q^.:     Mwtitiilioiua.    poUtltMl.    mmI              ^H 

408,868 

•odal,  1,  406,  ii  271  78.  808,  806-ll7«                ^H 

CMprtbi.  1.  686 

331,  888^  888-4f9.  400,  48&«.  638.                ^H 
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expansion  and  Imperialism,  ii,  246-47, 
461-60.  463.  400,  470-72,  486-09.  624. 
(See  also  Britain  and  England) 

Great  Exhibition,  the,  ii,  486,  623 

Great  Mogul,  ii.  266.  268 

Great  ox.     (See  Aurochs) 

Great  Schism.    (See  Papal  Schism) 

Great  War.  the,  ii.  48.  166.  221.  236. 
261.  610  flgg.,  624 

GreatnesB,  ii,  303 

Greece  (and  the  Greeks),  i,  86,  108.  114. 
281,  313-18,  446-47.  ii.  144.  160.  190; 
history  (to  war  wUh  Penia),  i,  13, 
176-78,  213-16.  234.  281.  300  agg.. 
ii,  606;  (war  with  Penia),  i,  314-16, 
827-42.  H.  607;  (to  16th  eenturyh  i, 
843-46,  367,  362-64.  367-72,  877-78. 
396,  449,  664,  611.  621,  U,  79.  98,  121- 
26,  616 ;  (ffiodsm),  ii.  382.  602. 621-22, 
624,  622;  civilisation,  i.  304-14.  862- 
63.  363-64.  466,  491-92.  623;  oonsti- 
tutional.  i.  806-16.  860-64,  860,  878. 
466,  488;  religion,  i,  240.  804-06, 
364-66,  374.  412,  483,  U,  48;  thought 
and  learning,  i,  360-66,  800-404, 
408-00,  488,  618,  636.  U.  36.  168 

Greek,  alphabet,  i.  228-20;  ardiipelago, 
i,  110.  260;  Church,  i,  603,  617.  U. 
68.  60.  73.  74.  78.  81.  08,  380.  611; 
islands,  i.  171,  ii,  66;  language  and 
literature,  i,  161.  168,  173-76.  104, 
300.  348,  364-66.  360-62.  402.  411, 
630.  636.  662.  688.  614-16.  621,  U, 
31,  36.  36.  60.  61.  73.  160.  211 ;  war- 
fare, i.  370 

Greek  (Eastern)  Empire,  see  Eastern 
(Greek)  Elmpire 

Green.  J.  R..  ii.  164 

Green  flag,  ii,  64 

Greenland,  i.  76,  ii.  63,  186 

•'Greens,"  faction  of  the.  ii.  247 

Gregorovius,  ii,  63 

Gregory,  Sir  R.  A.,  ii,  176,  384,  427 

Gregory  I.  the  Great,  i,  612.  642,  ii,  41, 
60,  72.  07.  153.  167.  612 

Gregory  VII.  ii,  72,  73.  74.  84,  140.  167. 
616 

Gregory  IX,  ii,  83.  87.  148.  616 

Gregory  XI.  ii.  100,  127.  617 
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■      Ib«i.i.93 
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IhrRhlm.  aon  of  Muhammad,  li.  13 

610.  626.  ii.  108.  114.  136.  166;  timdt              ^^1 

laarum  (tk'  i  r6i).  i.  215 
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■      Ic»  Af».  1.  62.  67-60,  68-72.  H.  82,  87, 
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Inge.  Dean.  i.  683.  687.  ii,  416 
Innes,  A.  D.,  U,  218 

Innocent  III,  pope.  U.  82, 86-08, 167,  615 
Innocent  IV,  U.  81.  88,  116 
Inns,  early,  i.  220 
Innsbruck,  ii.  207 

Inquisition,  the.  ii.  96. 117, 166.  209,  378 
Insects,  i.  6.  28 

Instruments.  Neolithic  musical,  i.  116 
Intergladal  period,  i.  60.  68-70.  76-76 
"International.*'  the,  u.  409 
International  relationship,  ii.  347 
Internationalism,  ii,  432 
Intoxicants,  i.  172.  182 
Investitures,  U,  44.  74.  86 
Ion.  poet,  i.  347 
lona.  a.  60 
Ionian  Islands,  ii,  361 
lonians.  i.  314-16.  327-32.  337-40.  ti.  121 
Ionic  dialect,  i.  300 
Ipsus  (ip'  stis).  battle  of.  i.  396 
Irak.  ii.  33 

Iran  («  r&nO,  i.  608.  626 
Iranians,  i.  299.  627 
Ireland,  i.   86.  102.  105.  110.  182.  209. 

299.  312.  603,  u,  40.  60.  66.  97.  178. 

224-26.  424. 432. 471.  488-99. 621.  623, 

624 
Irene  (I  r6'  nS),  Empress,  ii,  58 
Irish.  CathoUcs.  ii.  222.  224,  244;  lan- 
guage, i,  152,  168;   prisoners,  ii,  284; 

race,  i,  167 
Irish  sea,  i,  75 
Iron,  i,  4,  79,  133 ;   as  currency,  i.  219- 

20;  use  of,  i.  107.  187.  196,  205.  207. 

ii.  275.  387-89,  606 
Iron  Age.  i.  97.  108.  133 
Ironsides,  ii.  223 

Iroquois  (ir  5  kwoiO  tribes,  ii.  285 
Irrigation,  i,  37.  190 
Irving.  Washington,  ii,  253 
Isaac,  patriarch,  i.  278-79 
Isabella  of  Castile,  ii,  186.  200 
ii.  i,  578 


Ishmael,  i,  270 

Ishtar,  i,  232.  246.  279,  283 

Isis.  i.  239,  249,  412-14.  428-29.  688; 
575,  590-91 

Iskender,  i,  389 

Islam,  i.  296.  441,  683,  624.  636,  ii, 
4  tqq.,  113.  142.  194;  and  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  34.  36.  64. 114,  140 ;  propa- 
ganda of,  ii,  16-16.  28.  61.  108.  116, 
127.  142.  266,  396.  397;  teaching  of, 
ii,  14  sgg.,  64,  136.  146.  402.  (See 
aUo  Moslems,  and  Mnhftmm^Mww^) 

Isocrates  a  sok'  r&  t6s).  i,  361,  367,  363, 
367,  873.  390.  397 

Ispahan  (is  p&  h&nOt  ii*  132 

Israel.  Kingdom  of  (and  Lnraelites), 
i,  193.  277  SQQ..  316,  ii,  144,  244.  606. 
(See  aUo  Jews) 

Issik  Kul  (is"  ik  kool),  i.  643 

Issus.  battie  of.  i.  380-84.  ii.  20.  78.  608 

Italian  language,  i,  151,  446,  ii,  160, 
199 

Italy  (and  ItaUans).  i.  106. 196.  213.  281, 
388.  446^7.  526.  611.  ii,  121,  144. 
608;  history  {Greeka  in),  i,  302,  304, 
346,  447, 451-52,  ii,  600-08 ;  (QauU  in), 
i,  388.  449.  471;  (Roman),  i.  453. 
460.  494.  490-605.  u,  147;  (itmanm 
by  Hannibal),  i.  476-77;  (Ooika  ta). 
i,  553.  606.  u,  46,  65.  612;  (Huna 
in),  i.  559.  608;  (Lombarda  in), 
i.  606.  616.  ii.  57.  153.  612;  (CharU- 
rruione  in),  ii.  57-58;  (Gtrmana  in), 
ii.  58.  618;  (Normane  in),  u.  67,  69. 
76;  (Sarcuxne  in),  ii,  67;  (Maguon 
in),  ii,  69;  (13/A-18^  cent.),  ii.  83. 
87-89,  97-98,  126,  127.  182-84.  195- 
97,  204.  216.  233.  236.  621-22; 
(Napoleonic  period),  ii,  332.  339,  347. 
350-55,  359.  364,  622 ;  (to  unification 
of),  ii,  380-82,  400.  432;  (Kingdom 
of),  ii,  440-45,  461,  469-70,  500-01, 
519,  622.  624;  imperialism  of.  ii. 
470,  500.  (See  also  Rome  and  Great 
War) 

Ivan  III,  ii.  129.  617;  IV  (the  TerribU), 
ii.  129.  618 

Ivory,  trade  in,  i,  273 

Ivy,  fossil,  i,  51 


Jackson,  Sir  Louis,  ii.  567  aqq. 
Jackson,  T.  G.,  u,  61 
Jacob,  patriarch,  i.  278  aq. 
Jacobins.  French,  ii,  324.  333  aqq„  342, 
349.  621 
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V]ieqS«H(*.  it.  IM.  602.  621 

"Jingo/*  il  447                                                           ^H 

■  Jftde.L  UH 

Jingo.  qu«en,  ii.  466                                                       ^^H 

W   Jaffa,  u.  863 

Joab<  i,  287                                                                    ^H 

Jaipur  (jltxwrO.u,  256 

Joan  of  Arc.  ii.  179                                                     ^^M 

Jamaica,  u.  254.  45L  471 

Job.  Book  of.  i.  114.  204                                             ^H 

Jam*  1,  I.  U0«  ii.  216  #«.,  237,  253* 

Jodhpore  Qf>d  poorO,  Rajs  of.  ti.  136                      ^H 

M) 

John,  king  of  England,  ii.  81.  210                              ^^ft 

JamM  fl,  a.  226.  401 

John  11,  king  of  Portugal,  ti.  186                            ^H 

JaBMP,  BU  I  680 

John   m,    king   of  Poland.     CSaa  8o>               ^H 

Jmmm.  Henty,  H.  660 

Hmky,  John)                                                         ^H 

JamMQ,  Dr..  fi.  424 

John  X.  pope,  ii.  62,  614                                            ^H 

JaflMtown.  ii.  3ft4.  305 

John  XI.  pope,  it.  62,  614                                            ^H 

JaniaRaneA,  ii,  122,  133 

John  Xll.  porM».  ii.  62  ^q,,  73.  07*  614                      ^H 

Japan,  i,  isg.  429,  432,  642,  it,  110,  1B5, 

John  of  l^ydem,  it.  156                                              ^H 

1«7.  261-62.  463-70,  623.  624 

John.  rrMier,  ii.  110                                                  ^^M 

Japanm.  i.  66.  147,  635.  u,  464:   Un* 

John,   8t .   ii,   6m,  698;    Got^  of.  I.                ^H 

cuage  and  %tntJng,  i,  156.  63^ 

673,  ii.  30,  60                                                            ^H 

Japhet,  i,  140 

Johnann.  t.  238                                                                 ^^| 

JaranHilla,  ii,  2U7 

Johnaon,  Samuol,  ti.  403                                            ^H 

JaiTow.  li.  50 

Jbhoaton.  R.  M..  ii.  348                                             ^H 

Java.  i.  68.  ii.  187 

Jimaa.  F.  Wood,  i.  63                                               ^H 

Jaw,    eympanietf,    i,   72;    himuuu   tl^< 

Jotiaa.  H.  Btuart.  i.  4M.  616.  623.  531.                 ^H 

PUtdown  (««*  Pllu!oi«t) 

600                                                                           ^M 

n    J#flfenon.  Tho,,  ii,  203,  3a*  #«. 

Joppa,  i.  283                                                             ^H 

■    J««had  (M  h&dO.  *'h6ly  war,'*  it.  m. 

Jordan,  river,  i.  378,  ii.  10                                      ^M 

■    Jffhan  (i«  h&nO.  Bbah.  ii,  133                     > 

Stmtph,  St .  i.  674                                                        ^H 

■  Jehao«ir.  ii,  133 

■  Jabovah,  i,  2S2.  287.  293,  307,  412 

Horn  (yt'  oI)«  battle  of.  ii,  302,  364,  476. 

,  Jowphua.  1.  600,  671  §q,                                            ^H 
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Joahtia.  i,  282                                                               ^H 

k    J*it|tis    Khan    (Icn'gis    Un>.    ti,     106. 
■        IQA.   too  •q.,   116  «9..  121.  128  199., 

Jodah,  king  of  Judah.  I  202.  U.  607  «t^                   ^H 

Judah,  kingd^^m  of.  i.  280  *^.,  U,  244                       ^H 

261,616 

JudalHD,  i,  440.  570.  683.  Ii.  16,  142.  140.                ^H 

J«nn^.  i,  665 

(Sm  al*o  Jcwa)                                                       ^H 

JfthMM.  ii.  164 

jQdaa.  i,  686                                                            ^H 

Jerotuo  of  Pracu«.  ii.  151 

Judf«,  i.  196.  278.  366.  436.  638,  660  n^                     ^H 

Jemaalea,  i,  247,  278.  28^M>3,  411.  523, 

«84  m.  ii.  4.  27                                                     ^1 

671-72,    676,    678,    580-81.    684-86, 

JudgM*  Book  of.  i.  383  i^.                                          ^H 

660.  604,  618-10,  623,  ii,  U.  21.  22. 

Judgaa  of  Imal.  L  467.  B.  144                                 ^H 

64,  76,  T^-^,  07.  220.  483,  612,  615 

Jiigo-8Uvt   (6'g5  ■llvs).     iSm  Ytw-               ^H 

JMiita,  a  117.  127.  164  tq..  103.  300. 

8Uv«)                                                                   ^H 

aoa  466.  616  99, 

jQgurtha  OoogilKthd).  t*  603  «t.  ««              ^H 

Jam.  apiril  and   l«a«tring  ikf.   i.   206. 

600                                                                     ^H 

■  402,  673  an ,  601,   617.   626,   0,   6. 

■  13  409 .  64,  64.  85,  00  •Qq.,  116,  127. 
V        140  tv  .  i68.  163.  263.  206,  342.  360. 

JuKan  Ilia  Anoatela.  i*  633,  il*  611                         ^H 

Jtiliiia  111.  It.  SOS                                                     ^H 

Jung.  i.  361                                                               ^H 

376,  402.  417,  426.  600  ag. 

Jungle  fowl,  i.  114                                                     ^B 

J#t,  i,  108 

Jiino.  1.  318.  483                                                        ^H 

Jvmi*.  F.  B..  1,  US 

Junot,  Mma.,  ii,  340                                                  ^H 

iMPrfbry,  iroti.  1,  107 

Jupilar.  i  333.  412  9q„  443,  Ii,  40                            ^H 

Jfwtali    r«licioa    and   aamd   boola.    U 

Jtipitar.  plaa#l.  1. 4                                                 ^H 

278,  204-06.  400.  4U,  440.  68ft.  571- 

Jupilar  Aamioo,  i,  363                                           ^M 

72.  676,  U.  36,  417 

Jitpitaf  SMttpia.  i.  413                                                ^H 

Java.  U  aoa  247.  27a  200-07.  308.  402. 

Jiaalinlaa,   1*  606,  608.   611,  613.  633.               ^^H 

_         4U.  660-72,  600^10,  U,  3-0,   18.  20. 

Ii,  46.  67  tq,.  124,  163.  381  013                            ^H 

ft        33.  36,  41.  7L  77,  88.  121,  147.  242. 

Jutea,  i.  664.  606.  ii.  64.  66                                      ^H 

■        346, 424.  607.    iSm  aka  Judakm}          JultamL  baUla  of .  il.  630                                      ^H 
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Kaaba  (k&'  &  b&).  ii.  5  aqq..  11,  27 

Kadeeaia.  battle  of.  ii,  20.  613 

Kadija  (k&  d«'  jd),  ii.  6  agq. 

Kaffirs,  i.  219 

Kaisar-i-Hind.  i.  565.  u.  134 

Kaisar-i-Roum.  i,  565 

Kaiaer,  AuBtrian,  i,  565 ;  German,  i,  565 

KaU  (k&'  is),  i,  439 

Kalifa.     (See  CaUph) 

Kalinga,  i,  431 

Kalmucks  (k&l'  mtiks).  i.  137,  143,  545. 

ii.  128 
Kanishka  (k&  nish'  kd),  i,  628. 646,  ii,  610 
Kao-chang.  i.  644 
Karakormn  (k&  r&  kSr'  &m),  ii.  110  eqq., 

134 
Karma  (k&r'  m&),  doctrine  of.  i,  425 
Kamak,  i.  200 
Kaahgar  (kftshgar").  4,  546,  628,  643, 

u.  22,  109.  118.  610 
Kashmir,  Buddhists  in.  i,  432 
Kautsky,  ii.  510 

Kavadh,  i.  624,  634.  ii.  1.  366,  612 
Kasan  (k&  sSLnO.  ii.  118 
Keane,  A.  H.,  i,  118.  161 
Keith,  Dr.  A.,  i.  63,  71  eg, 
Keltic  languages,  i.  168. 182. 299, 446, 605 
Keltic  race.  i.  110. 168. 176, 182.  196, 299, 

388.  395.  554,  ii.  40.  48.  228,  490 
Kelvin,  Lord.  i.  13 
Kent.  Duke  of,  ii,  405 
Kent,  Kingdom  of.  ii,  40 
Kepler,  ii.  176,  619 
Kerensky,  ii.  526-27 
Kerne  Island,  i,  217 
Ketboga,  ii,  114.  132,  616 
Keynes,  J.  M.,  ii.  541.  667.  660 
KhaUd  (k&lSdO.  ii.  18  aq. 
Khans,  i.  644.  ii,  108  «««..  126  aqq.,  144, 

615  eq. 
Kharismia,  ii,  106,  109,  615 
Khazars  (k&  s&rzO.  ii.  70,  71 
Khedive,  the,  of  Egypt,  ii,  471 
Khitan  people,  ii.  109,  118 
Khiva  (k6'  v&),  ii.  106.  108 
Khokand  (k5  kand').  i.  646,  ii,  110 
Khorasan  (k6  r&  sanO,  ii,  31,  37 
Khotan  (k6  tftn').  i,  628,  ii,  118,  610 
Khyber  Pass,  i,  386,  648.  643.  u,  267 
Kiau-Chau    (kyou'  chou').    ii,    469    eq., 

564.624 
Kidnapped  children  sent  to  New  Eng- 
land, ii.  284 
Kieff,   ii.   67.    110  aq.,    129,    134.   614; 

Grand  Duke  of,  ii,  110 


Kin  Empire,  ii,  108-09  aq,,  128,  261, 615 
Kings,  book  of.  i,  193,  282,  287,  289,  291 
Kings  (and  kingship),  i,  134,  178,   218, 

240  aqq.,  248  aqq.,  263,  285  #99.,  305  sg., 

430.  ii,  142,  194,  233^^4,  286,  375  sg.; 

divine  right  of,  ii,  216,  221 
Kioto  (ky6'  t6).  ii.  467 
Kipchak,  Elmpire,  ii,  114,  128  aq» 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  ii,  423,  462.  488 
Kirghis  (kir  g^O.  ii>  109 ;  steppe,  i,  634 
Kitchen-middens,  i,  109,  110,  152 
Kiwi,  i,  207 

Knighthood,  i.  465.  ii.  202 
Knights,  i,  268.  u.  179;    of   the  Shiie. 

i,  463,  ii.  218 
Knipe,  H.  R.,  i,  50 
Knives,  flint,  i,  96 
Knots,  records  by  means  of,  i,  208 
Knowledge,  diffusion  of.  i«  296,  397  sgt., 

487,  u.  168-69 
Konia,  u,  72,  78 
Kftnigsberg,  ii,  180,  367 
Koran,  ii,  9  ag.,  15,  29  ag.,  257 
Korea,  i,  633,  638  aq.,  ii,  261,  465  ««. 
Korean    alphabet,    i.    638;     langasce^ 

i.  156 
Kosciusko  (kosi  iis'  k5).  ii,  251 
Krapina,  i,  72 
Kremlin,  the,  ii,  242 
Krishna  (krish'  n&),  i,  430 
Kropotkin,  ii,  425 
KrQdener,  Baroness  von,  ii,  372 
Krum.  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  ii,  58,  69,  614 
Krupp,  firm  of,  ii,  614 
Kshatriyas  (ksh*  tr6'  y&x).  i,  269.  270 
Kuan-yin,  i,  429 
Kublai     Khan     (koo' bll  k&n),     ii.    108 

aqq.,  126  aq.,  144,  616  aq. 
Kuen-lun    (kwenloon')     mountains,    i, 

201,  546,  648,  643 
Kufa,  ii,  36 

Kushan  (koo  shUnO  dynasty,  i.  628 
Kusinagara,  i.  646 
Kut,  ii,  522 
Kutub,  ii.  108,  616 


Laboub.   i.   266.   266.   271.    ii.    154-56, 

167-68.  193.  404  aqq.,  478 
Labour  Colleges,  i,  487 
Labourers,  Statute  of.  ii,  156 
Labrador,  i.  78,  124,  137.  ii.  435 
Labyrinth.  Cretan,  i.  214.  216 
Lacedemon  (Ifts  i  d$'  mdn),  i,  303 
Lacedemonians,  i,  307,  322,  332 
Lad6.  i,  331 
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tadrones  (U  drihisO.  ^»  1S7                        LHjmg,  cniiser,  B,  £30                                           ^^| 

LMlynilb.  i.  485 

Lembers.  ii.  518                                                         ^^M 

UlBT^m  (U^tkyt^,  Genml.  ii,  202. 

Lemming,  i,  58                                                            ^^H 

316,  31S.  324.  327 

La  Moualier.  i.  78                                                       ^^B 

hmtsfkjA  Ok*  sMi).  i.  195 

Lomura,  i,  66-57.  65                                                ^^U 

Lfthore,  ii.  110 

Lena.  nv«r.  ti,  267                                                         ^^M 

Lake  dweUinipi.    i.    10(^112.    133.     (5#e 

Letiin  (Ion'  in),  ii.  409-11.  527                                     ^H 

otei  Pit«  dwisUin^i) 

Lao  I.  i.  559 :  111.  ii.  57.  58.  60.  97.  613;               ^H 

X.  a.  200-203.  618                                               ^H 

LunM,  Qntid,  h  429 

Lao  the  iMurian,  ii,  29                                              ^^H 

Lftmb^e,  pnooeaM  de,  U.  329 

Looaidaa  a^on'idAa).  L.  336                                  ^H 

Lftmpt.  PaljBoLiUuer,  j.  05 

Leopold    1.    of   Saxe-Goburs-OoiK  ii.               ^H 

LAnctt  head,  brt^nie.  L  132 

381.  436.  622                                                            ^H 

Land,  tenure  of,  i.  255.  271 

L^ipold.  ynii  of  Bel^uiD,  ii.  438                              ^H 

Laofranc,  ArchbiBhop«  ii,  150 

Upanto.  baiUa  of.  ii,  140.  184                                  ^H 

Lanjt.  Andrew,  i.  79 

Lepen.  ii.  94                                                              ^^| 

lADgtay.  Pro/.,  il  H^c» 

Lepidua  Clap'  i  d6a).  t.  514                                         ^H 

LanvuaCM    of    maniund,    i,    126.    133« 

Lavant,  itie.  i.  598.  u.  194                                       ^H 

150-M.  167-74.  189.  227.  29S,  446 

LevaiitiDe  laka,  L  210                                                 ^^1 

LAnlcMtar.  Sir  Ray,  J.  50,  63.  63.  72^74 

Lpvcrhulme.  Loftt  ii.  406                                         ^^| 

Laodioea  (1&  ^  di  ««'  &).  ii.  79 

IvevitM.  i,  388                                                              ^H 

Lao   Tm    OA'oii/).   i.    433.   436.   682. 

Leviticua^  Book  of,  i.  281                                          ^H 

632.  641.  647.  U.  106,  402.  607 

Lex  Valeria,  i^  457                                                    ^H 

LaplMa.  i.  31 

LsnngtoQ.  ti.  290-91.  621                                         ^H 

UpUmd  i.  156 

Lbam.  i.  438.  591                                                ^H 

UmLtl95 

LiufHshi-ehao.  i,  305                                             ^M 

Lat  Cana  (IM  kV  afta).  U.  193.  305 

Liac^^tuBff  (l«<m'tooQsO»ii*'i«0                            ^H 

Latermn,  th<?.  ii.  57,  63.  73.  84.  90.  92.  97 

Liberal  Faity.  u.  480                                              ^H 

Latin,  maparota,  ii.  97.  229;   laticuace 

Liberia.  I.  217,  ii.  461                                                ^H 

and  Ul«rfmtar«.  i.   168.   169,  189,  461. 

Ubranea.  i,  246,  292.  40IM10                                     ^M 

L        530.  534-5.  564,  605.  613.  U.  00,  71. 

■        73.  130.  160 

"    LMiaa.  Hhi.  1.  445-454.  ii,  616 

Libyan  vcnpt.  i.  228                                                 ^H 

Ucinian   Rofatiooa  and  Lawa,  i,  450,               ^^H 

490.  631                                                                    ^H 

LBtiiiB,l447 

UdniuB.  i.  459                                                           ^H 

Land.  Ai«hbiib9P.  ii.  321 

U«g»  (1«  Hib').  ti,  513.  514                                       ^H 

I««M«.  0.378 

Llacnifa    (l^Hi'mtn).    batUe  of,   ii.    112.                ^H 

Lftw.  1,  309.  616.  ti.  46 

^H 

Uwmioa.  CokMMl.  i.  im 

Life.  i.  6,  16;    saHy  forma  of.  i,  7-15.               ^H 

LAwmoa.  Qmmtl,  U.  455 

19-22.  38  a^g.;    intdleetual  develo[>-                ^^| 

L«af,  Waltm^.  i.  216 

toent  of  buoiaii,  I  229-^1                                     ^H 

y^bt  ewential  to  plaate.  L  24                                 ^H 
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MiUirmiMXi.  i.  538.  688.  500,  625.  ti.  01. 

Montfort,  Simon  de.  u,  319                                      ^H 

149.611 

Montn^ftl.  ii.  254                                                          ^H 

MithnkA.  i  413.  538.  590.  636 

MontaerrBt.  ii.  165                                                     ^H 

MithridAt(«     (mith  cl  dft' tte).    i,    504. 

Moon.  i.  6,  12S.  129                                                    ^H 

606.  ii.  600 

Moonnb  bulToon.  i.  558                                                ^^H 

MoTi.i.582 

MooriAh  paper,  ti.  159                                                 ^^| 

Mo^i.a07 

Moors,  i.  490.  565.  li.  199                                           ^H 

Moose,  i,  70                                                                 ^H 

944 

Mona  idsM.  i.  206                                                  ^H 

Moftfrfla.    (teMuftwM 

Momvia,  i.  564                                                      ^H 

Modwlov.  i.  446 

Man*  Sir  TboMS.  il.  2lh  994                               ^H 

McMTbtk*  (moot"  b&  M).  WitliMi  of«  U, 

MofSMi.  Qetier«l.  ii.  355.  374.  622                           ^H 

168 

MoivUy.  ii.  309                                                         ^M 

McMi*,  i,  564.  B.  71.  600 

Mofum.  W..  i.  587                                                    ^H 

MociO.  Gimi.  ii.  47K  620 

Moriey,  Urd.  H.  427                                                ^H 

MiMpiI  druMlS'.  ii.  133.  618 

Momina  Posf.  ii.  406                                                 ^H 

Mirfcrn^n.  Ii«  31 

Mofoeoo,  i.  217.  565.  ii.  142.  461.  470,               ^H 

wjh^um 

494.600                                                                ^H 

iMte,Oeyiil.ii.48t 

Morris.  WUHsid.  ii.  311                                          ^H 

Ualiimt.U.  t87 

Mortar,  pebble,  i.  90                                               ^H 

MoanMD.  i,  454.  464.  480,  483.  500 

MorU  d'Artbiir.  i.  176                                              ^H 

MoMMlir.  I  869.  857.  ii.  143.  311.  215. 

Mortilkt,  de.  i.  96                                                    ^H 

316-17.  23a  286.  948.  251.  307.  330. 

MosBMUfs  (tt6'  sd  sswri).  I.  41.  46                        ^H 

872 

Moscow,  ii.  129.  IM,  342.  366.  622                           ^H 

MoMOW.  Qrsnd  Dtike  of.  ii,  199.  617                      ^H 

.       m*  a  AO,  106.  150 

Moseo^r.  Tasr  of.  ii.  259                                          ^^H 

k           1 

^M           658                                        INDEX                                         ^M 

^^M               Mo0PB.  i.  196,  200.  209.  244.  279,  293. 

^^B                   626 

448                                                           1 

^^^B               Mofll^m  Behooli.   li,    137;    uidvenitiM. 

Myoerimii  (mi*  d  rt'  oCU).  1.  198      J 

^^1                   ij«d6;  year.  ii.  8 

Mylie,  i.  470,  If.  608                               ^M 

^^K              Moelenm.  the.  ii.  1^29.  34.  64.  70.  74, 

Myoa-hormoH,  i.  533                              ^^H 

^^^^K            80-&4,   94.    108.    113,    128.    136.    140^ 

Myres.  J.  L,.  L  226                               ^H 

^^^^H            159.    463.    613,    615      in    Europe,    ii. 

M>Tiapods  (mtr^  1  d  p«)di),  C  tt       ^^H 

^^^^V            28-32.   41.   47.   51.   57.   67.  88»    186. 

Myrina  (mi  t\'  nl}.  i,  460                   ^H 

^^^^V            242.  613.  615.     (Set  oUo  Cnioadat  and 

M>Ton.  t.  316                                         ^^H 

^^^^             laLun) 

Mv  rtnlU  rmor^  t?l  |i..>,    I  37||                   ^^M 

^^M              MosBeB,  i.  24.  27 

\  373                 ^H 

^^H               Mono,  i,  210 

^H 

^^m                Most.  il.  152 

MylMu^*  i,  im,  jtfil                        ^H 

^^M                Mosul,  ii,  7S,  132 

^^^M 

^^H                Motley,  ii.  230.  232 

^H 

^^M                Moundfi.  i,  109.  117.  125 

^^^H                Moutitatns     (and    tnountain^ritig) .     i. 

Nabateajt  KtifcM,  U  6M                    ^^B 

^^H                     5.  35.  36,  52 

Nalx^nidua    (ii&l»5  tiT lUlii).    1.    MMIfl 

^^^B                 Moufitcrian    Age    (and    lioptemcnt^),    i. 

255,  278,  288,  28(2,  »0.  S3«w  »A.  IHM 

^^H                    60.  78.  81,  87.  97 

483                                                                I 

^^M                Muawija  (moo  &  wd'  y&).  U.  24-28.  613 

Nadijr  Shah  (&&'  d^rdUkfy.  U.  287«  Bi  1 

^^H                 MudO^h,  i,  20,  55 

Na«aaaki  (nA  £&  rik'  ki)«  M.  40ft         mM 

^^^H                Muehlon.  Herr,  ii.  55! 

Natanda.  i.  644                                      ^H 

^^^H                Muhammad  (mu  h&m')id),    prophet,    i. 

Nanking,  i.  643,  ii.  108.  <tl^              ^^ 

^^H                     296.  573,  583,  624.  634,  642.  ii.  1.  126. 

Nap1c«,  t,  451.  510.  6tU  ii,  88L  Hw  UM 

^^H                     136.    149;     life  of.  ii,   4  nqq.,    26-27; 

211,  347,  378.  441.  612                       ^J 

^^H                     teaching  of.  ii.  13-16.  29 

Napoleon  I.  ii.  69.    210.    337.    332.   XU 

^^^B               Muhammad    11,    sultan,    ii.    124.    197. 

:i4H-82,  384.  386.  453.  621.  623;  WM 

^^m           617 

f.  565,  ii.  436.  438^46,  4i&,  023      ^V 

^^^1                Muhammad-Ibn-MuBa.  ii.  37 

Narbooiio.  U.  180                                    M 

^^^H                 Muhammadan  comrrkunutio  movemont. 

Niueby.  ii.  223                                     ^H 

^^M                        157 

Naamyth.  ii,  388                                   ^^H 

^^^H                 MuhnmmridiiniBm,  ii.  29.  42.  135.       {S^a 

Natal,  u.  460                                       ^H 

^^^V                    aha  Iduni  a*ui  Muhammad) 

Nathan,  i,  287                                       ^^M 

^^^H                  Mtjlhf^rry  Iree,  i.  530 

*■  Nfttiofial  HebooU/*  ii.  aOCI                ^" 

^^H                 Muloji.      140 

Nutjoualiim.  u.  431-^,  439.  418^  #» 

^^H                 Ml'ithauneu  (mill'  bou  ten},  ii,  317 

a>o 

^^H                 MUIIgt.  Max.  i.  235 

NHUrmaUtatti>n.  ii.  413 

^^^H                 MtimmiM.  i.  147 

Nntiiml  Hintory  MuaMum,  I,  ftCI 

^^^1                MummiuB.  i.  483 

Nntuml  nght9.  Ii,  1^;   mlaetino,  L  M 

^^H                 Munich  (mfl'  ntk).  ii.  180 

Nftuiihi*,  Peiwly,  i.  47 

^^H                Mdn^tor   (mun'aior).  U.  156,  157,  503, 

X                ica,  RoBUMi,  !•  46i»-7l 

^^H 

inAvitTad).    b«ui«  aC.  1 

^^^B                 Miinnter,  Bishop  of.  ii.  156 

%v^^,  it^A 

^^H                 Munsuk.  i,  559 

Navigation,  early,  i,  ITOl  ac»-l8 

^^^               Murad  I.  ii.  124 

NatamM,  i.  587-91 

^^^b          Murai  (mu  r&O.  ii.  367 

Neanderthal     (ni  &n' der  tJd)      ^MM.   i 

^^^^^          Murray.  John,  ii,  263 

60.  71  4i7,  91.  92,  97,  10S«   UEL  tt 

^^■^              Munuk.  i.  118 

489,  496 

^^H                Munoovitei.  u.  244 

^^^^^^           Muscovy,  empire  nf,  ii.  242 

Great)  11,  1,  194,  800.  217.  gfff,  M 

^^^^^H           Musical  instrum«'nt«,  i.  115 

1*91.  319.  380,  385.  a.  107 

^^V^           Mudk  ox.  i,  58.  64,  76.  101 

Nobdie.  I  3 

^^H                 MuBkeU.  ii.  234 

N«eho  (fii'  k6).  FKafM»li4  K  aoa  au.  SI 

^^m               Mycak  (mik'  d  t«).  i.  340.  343.  ii.  <$07 

401.  509.  532.  U.  185,  607              ^ 

^H                Uytmm  'mlifi'Eit).  i,    106    303    dl5. 

K^ckcT.  ii.  318                                      ^H 

^^^^            UI                                                         1  N««d]«a,  booe,  i,  90^  M-07                ^H 
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N«Km«.  i.  63,  68,  141.  146.  197,  206. 

633.  il,  103,  2^1-85.  306,  306 
Nfcruid  r&r«.  1.  88,   t3(h40,   145,   148. 

160.  [go.  106 
Nolkomiah.  i.  2M 
NfilKMi,  Homtio,  Si,  362.  361-63 
KmhippftiiocL,  i,  56 
NtoUthlo  AfB.   U  76,  07-110.    113-16. 

163-64,     15H-H2.     im     9qq„     196-07; 

AgricultuTP.  j,   113-17.    130,   180.  264. 

317;    civiluation  and  culture,  i,  101- 

10,    134-26.    120-34,    146-49,    161-63. 

m-76.  181-88.  196.  107,  201-03,  206- 

06.  200-13:  man.  100-06,  12^30,  131- 

S6,  140. 146,  16tMM},  IC7-72,  223,  273- 

74*  ii.  301 
Keo-pbtonum.  i,  602,  U,  160 
Ntpml   (nipAwlO.  U  416,  640,  613,  0. 

303 
N«plithyt  (ti«r  ikUh  I  340 
K«MUDi(.  filAiiol,  1,  4 
N«ro.  E.  625-26,  680.  610,  U,  600 
N«mu  i,  626,  u.  610 
HMtDtlui  OirUtiAns,  i.  601.  617,  627. 

634,  617.  i,  36,  100.  117-10.  Oil.  612 
NvOMriMidi,  ^w,  ii,  200.  207,  217,  22^ 

33,    233.    253,    380.   38L     (3m   ako 

t>&U^  lUpiibtic  and  Uollmod) 
K«t0.fitf.  i.  114 
Noustedt  (not' sat),  H,  tm 
N«uatHA.  11,  46,  47,  48.  613 
Neva,  riv«r«  M,  242 
K«w  AmMNkm.  II,  263, 232-32 
N«wtf  k.  U.  430 
N«w  EtxtfUna,  1.   60,  143,  U,  186,  263, 

281^^ 
NMrfoundUnd.  u.  264.  471 
N«ir  Guinea,  i.  130,  14 1,  103 
New  Baheburv.  ii.  100.  616 
N«w  Hmmptkitv,  U.  281.  20O 
N»w  HUrmoay  (U.  B.  A),  U,  406 
Nrw  J#n*r.  ii.  283,  200,  208,  643-44 
nmm  Luyufe.  ft,  404-06 
Hcniiiiffliilv  il«  226 
N««^  M#rico.  a  606 
K»w  OriMna.  U,  254 
N#w  PlyiDOiuth.  ii,  281 
N««loa,  Sir  I«>«c.  i.  408.  634,  U.  176, 

620 
K««tiL  I  36 

N«w  Y«ar.  fMiival  of.  1.  240 
Nmt  York,  i,  406.  H.  180.  263.  283,  200^ 

202.  801,  3lr7.  621 
HW  taibad,  I.  307,  U.  467,  471-72 
i,  376 

(nrNluaccRilii),!,!?? 


KicM  (nl  rt'd),  t.  600^1.  H,  72,  78,  70. 

Oil 
Mioo.  Pravjooe  of,  ii,  440 
Nioeno  (nl'  a^}  Creod.  (.  001.  ii,  60,  611 
McepHaruK  (Dt«»r6rta),  ij,  68,  614 
Nieholu  I.  twr.  ii.  377,  382.  406,  440, 

622;    U.  u.  476.  477 
NirholM  of  Mym.  t,  600 
Nichol«ion.  GoQ.  Jolui.  U,  455 
Nickfil.  I,  4,  ii.  380 
Nioonwdes     (nik  6 106' dia>,     King    of 

Eithynla.  I  600 
NicomMliA.  i.  500,  505,  60O 
NJemen  (dI^  men),  ii,  362 
Nt«Uache  (n«'  ch/),  ii.  481 
Niouw    Amsterdam^     (5«4     New     Am- 

iHerdMu) 
Nlg«r,  rivrt",  i,  666 
NUe.  tho.  i.  110,  121,  137,  168.  200,  206, 

210,  2U.  274,304,  350.    6.13.  it.  142, 

460;    hfittlo  of.    ii.  362.  021;    MtM, 

1,  107.  218,  338;   vsUey,  106,  273*  H, 

606.612 
Nioffvdi  (nin'lvl),  i,  102-06,  200,  246. 

202.  310,  384.  616,    010,  622.  624.  U, 

130.  607 
Sippnr  (nip  poorO.  h  133.  184-86.  lOO, 

lOtt.  274.  a.  ISO 
Mirviuia  (rurvt'nk).  i.  423.  426,  431 
NiiOi.  i,  528.  553,  658,  600.  ii,  610 
Nisibiti.  i,  622 
Niirmte  td  ■a^vr,  H,  38 
NitHo  mrid.  U,  38 
Noah,  i.  140 
NobUity.  i.  258.  263 
KiHUkteU  GuiU&iime  d«,  Ii.  00,  616 
Nomadkiii  (and  Nomada),  i.  106,  112, 

137.    148.  177.    181^88.  306.    233^-33. 

387  88,  507^08.  64^-63,  666.  637-28, 

641.  ii.  r  105,  108-10,  128-30.  137-30, 

143^45,  180 
NonlnateB,  H.  160  149. 
NoooonfamSty.  ii,  168 
Nofditt  tmott.  i.  146^154.  206,  208,  316, 

368,  873,  387,  648,  U.   43,  66,    122, 

144^  140.  168.  247,  263.  40O 
Normatidy     (and     th«    Kormani).     IS. 

64.  06-67,  00,  72,  74,  76.  78.  160.  167. 

ITS,    186,  320,  615;    dokrilom  of,  ti, 

62.  66 
Noraa  laoguaca.  t,  168.  Ii,  64 
Norlli.  Ufii  a.  203 
KorUuDoti,   i,  630«  il,  63-64.  64.  66.  71, 

140,  400 
North  Pbla.  t.  31 
North  8m.  thtt.  I,  76,  630,  ii,  66.  m 

186 


660 
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Noiihiunberland,  ii,  396 
Northiunbria,  kingdom  of,  ii,  40.  60 
Norway,  i.  102.  605.  ii.  61.  66,  07.  162. 

206.  262.  380.  614 
Norwegian  language,  i.  168 
Norwich,  ii.  164 
Norwood,  i,  366 
Nottingham,  ii.  222.  386 
Nova  Scotia,  ii.  186 
Novgorod  (nov  g5  rodO.  ii*  66,  129.  180, 

182.  269.  614 
Noyea.  J.  H..  ii.  403 
Nubia,  i,  269 
Nubian  wild  ass.  i,  217 
Nimibers,  Book  of,  i,  281 
Numbers,  use  of,  i,  128 
Numerals.  Arabic,  i.  219.  ii.  37.  88 
Numidia  (and  Numidians).  i.  474.  479, 

484.602.634 
Nuns.  ii.  149 

Nuremberg,  ii,  180;  Peace  of,  ii,  206 
NUmberg  (nunf  beieh),  cniiaer.  ii,  620 


Oak.  i.  69 

Oars,  i,  211 

Obedience  and  will,  ii,  140^3 

Obi  (0'  be),  river,  i,  387,  u,  267 

Occam,  ii.  171,  172,  174.  617 

Ocean,  i.  6.  36 

Oceania,  i.  206 

Octavian.     {See  Augustus) 

Odenathus  (od6n&' thiis).  i.  617.  ii,  3. 

610 
Odin.  ii.  49 

Odoacer  (OdS&'sAr).  ii.  68,  611 
Odjrsseus,  i.  608 
Odyssey.     {See  Homer) 
(Ecumenical  councils,  i,  601 
Offerings,  i,  234 
Ogdal  Khan.  ii.  110.  113,  616 
Oglethorpe,  ii,  282.  620 
Ohio  (Ohl'5).  i,  69.  ii.  286 
Okakura,  i,  641 
"Old  Man*'  in  religion,  i.  126. 131-36,  ii, 

341 
OUgarchies,  i,  307-10 
Oligocene    (oKigSsfin)    period,    i,    62, 

63.  66,  67 
Olney,  Mr.,  ii.  606.  662 
Olympiad,  first,  i.  314,  U,  606 
Olympian  games,  i,  314 
Olympias,  i,  373  tqq.,  387.  394.  402.  462 
Olympus,  mount,  i.  336 
Omani  (0  m&'  ni)  Arabs,  i.  666 
Omar  I,  caUph,  ii,  18-26.  83,  613 


Omayyads  (6ml'y&di),  u.   24-36,  61, 

64,613 
Oneida  community,  ii,  403-04,  415 
O'NeU  of  Tyrone,  i.  110 
Opossum,  i.  66 
Oracles,  i.  262.  306.  321-28 
Orange,  house  of.  ii,  232 
Orange,  Duke  of.  ii,  232 
Orange  River,  ii,  460 
Orang-outang,  i.  63,  67 
Orbit  of  earth,  i,  30-33.  67 
Orient,  ship,  ii,  362 
Orientation  of  temples,  i,  288,  240 
Origen  (or'  i  jfo),  i,  692 
Orissa,  i.  440 

Orlando,  Signor,  ii.  662.  566 
Orleans,  i,  669,  ii.  180.  400 
Ormonde,  Duke  of.  ii,  271 
Ormus,  u.  118 

Ormuxd  (ftr'  mttsd).  i.  625.  626 
Ornaments,  i.  114 
Omithorhynchus  (6r  nith  5  ring'  ktts).  i, 

64 
Orpheus  (ftr"  fOs).  i.  364,  638s 
Orphic  cult,  i.  364.  373 
Orsini  (ftrsfi'nft)  family,  ii.  99 
Orthodox  Church.     (See  Greek  CSrareh) 
Osbom.  Prof.  H.  F.,  i,  7.  13.  50.  69.  63. 

86.  96.  100.  534 
Osiris  (0  sir"  is),  i,  249.  412.  418,  500 
Osman.  House  of.  ii.  123 
Ostia.  i.  497 
Ostracism,  i,  312 

Ostrogoths,  i.  660.  563.  606.  ii,  66,  612 
Othman.  ii.  24.  26,  613 
Otho,  Emperor,  i,  626,  ii.  600 
Otis,  James,  ii.  287 
Otranto.  ii.  126 
Otters,  i.  38.  69 
Otto  I,  ii,  63.  68.  70.  97.  614 
Otto  II.  ii,  63.  614 
Otto  III,  ii.  63,  614 
Otto  of  Bavaria,  ii.  382 
Ottoman   Empire,  ii.  121-25.  131.  132, 

136.  139.  184.  617.     {See  aUo  Turkey 

and  Turks) 
Oudh  (oud),  ii,  266,  268.  463 
Oundle  School,  ii,  429 
Ovid,  i,  13 

Owen.  Robert,  ii,  404-09.  623 
Ownership,  ii.  341 
Ox,  great,  i,  101 
Ox-carts,  i,  282 
Oxen.  i.  112.  170.  178,  217 
Oxford,  i,  630,  ii.  37,  96.  153,  168, 171, 

172,  180.  222.  264.  271,  288,  317,  427- 

30.  437.  486 


IND£X                                           091           ^B 

Oiiilft  ol  inm*  1,  ^ 

Papacy  (ind,  p<^pM),  policy  of.  U,  OO;              ^^M 

Oxu».  1.  029 

imtliBQ  of,   ii.   06:    aad   th*  Qiml              ^^1 

Qxyd»ciylit»  (ok  d  d&k"  it  Hi«).  1.  68 

War.  ii.   167;    and  work!  dominion               ^H 

OxyeAO  (ol^  li  Jin),  i*  23 

U.  262;  tDi»ceUan«oua.  i.  603^06.  612.               ^H 

U,    41,  47.  66   99q.,    67,   72.   80  §q^^               ^^M 

P 

02.  05.  00.  114  ««..  124  an..  147  «9.«               ^H 

161.  166-67.  188.  203.  246.  400.  618.               ^H 

PAanc  OcBJUf ,  i.  47.  m,  148.  300,  273. 

iSe*  also  Rome.  Church  of)                                 ^^H 

U,  no.  U2,  187.  i§9.  aei.  484 

Papal  Schinti.  li.  9^100.  127.  161.  617                 ^H 

PteddUof  in  KAvigfttion.  i  211 

Paper,  introduction  and  uae  of,  t.  108,               ^^H 

Pidit».i.  fifiO 

408.  y.  38.  121.  158  *q,.  104                                     ^^1 

PiiM.  Tom.  ii.  203.  :K)a 

Papua  (pA'pud).  type  of  mafildnd  ia«               ^^H 

Ffttntod  p«bblM.  1.  04.  101 

i.  130                                                                     ^H 

P^niinc  Pal»oUthi«.  1.  03.  04.  06 

PiHHian  apoech.  i,  162                                                ^^1 

P»kMilA.i.S30 

Papyrus  (p&  pi'  Hla).  i.  108,  408«  U.  88                   ^H 

Parchment.  U.  38                                                        ^H 

in  IKry  i>(to  hr  del  bOrg  eo'  ii«).  i,  67. 

Parchment  promianry  notaa,  ii,  80                       ^^^| 

60-73.84 

Pariaba.  i.  260                                                          ^H 

PKbBoUlhio   ace,    i.    26-27.   34.    66-60. 

Paria.  Pea««  of.  ii.  286.  621;    during              ^H 

76^4t6,  Ot.  06-100.  108.  168.  171.  107; 

the    Ravolulion,    ii.    318    •««.;     Na.               ^H 

•rl.  i.  02-100.  123.  120;   iiaplefimti. 

polaon    in.    ii.    348.    360.    308.   371 ;              ^H 

I,  76,  80.  104.  105,  107.  137;   tDM.  i. 

oapilulation  of.  ii.  368;  riiio^  acainat              ^H 

-           12-86.  06-07.  102-06,  116-17,  138-30. 

Cbarlaa  X.  ii.  378-70;    ravckiutioo  of              ^^H 

1848,   it.  400-01;    M«e  of.   U.   446;               ^H 

■        106.  223.  233.  273.  364.  40H.  U.  142. 

Zeppdin    raida    on.    U.    510;     Pteoe              ^H 

■        180.341 

Conference    at.    ii.    643-68,    660-66;               ^H 

Filaotociui     (tkU  i  Dl'  6  cdi).     MicliM»l 

miaoeU&nooua.  ii,  180,  204.  366,  888.               ^H 

(MioliMl  VIU).  ti.  08;   Zoo.  H,  120 

621                                                                         ^H 

Paria.  Univently  ol,  0,  37.  166  iQ.,  173,               ^H 

mmomoio  (pU  66i6Mk)  period,  i.  0-16. 

^H 

26.  27.  38.  20.  30,  40.  66 

Pariaian  artificerf.  ii.  114                                        ^^H 

Nak  Royml.  ii.  316 

Parker.  E.  IL.  i.  541.  643                                         ^H 

FilftVWi  (p6  H'  wda).  ii.  607 

Parky n.  i.  63.  06                                                       ^^1 

ftiirmo  (pdi<KBi6).  i.  470 

Parliament.    gov<!mm«iii   by,   fi,    104;              ^^H 

Pitediie.  i.  184.  261.  278.  280.  280.  447. 

Encliah.  ii.  210-38.  248,  366.  2»7  iq  .               ^H 

660.  ii.  2.  71.  74.  80.  04.  106.   114. 

402  «9..  622;  Polfrfi,  il«  361                                ^H 

118.  132.  483.  616 

PaU  (p6'  m  lAatuace.  1.  417 

243                                                                           ^H 

pAlomloii,  Lord.  u.  438 

Panna.  ii.  88                                                              ^H 

PklM.  GainoKiltt.  i.  61 

Parmetiio(pif  iiiriii6>.  1.376.  301                       ^H 

MNm  (pUoTrd).  1.  617.  621  w. 

Parridda.  1,  637                                                        ^H 

0.  3.  610 

PartM*.  i.  626,  u.  137                                             ^H 

Pib»(p6'l6f).  U.  186 

Partli«nofi(pAr'll)diMNi}.  1.346                             ^M 

PMBir(pAm6rOPl«te«u.  i.SS7                ' 

Panliia  (and  Plytlilana).  U  388  eg.,  306«               ^H 

Fv^n,  K   643.   ii,    24.    100.    118.    128, 

606  arc .  623.  626.  640.  643  ag..  616.               ^H 

IM 

621  eg.,  ii.  600                                                    ^H 

Fvpilimft  (p&m  ptf  too'  nd).  ii.  164.  618 

Paaehal  U.  U.  616                                                     ^M 

PlM^liyUa  (p&m  61'  i  d).  U,  70 

PaiMtt  (pia"  ou>.  Trtaly  of.  U.  307.  61S                ^H 

PkMM  CmiaI,  U.  607 

Paaaovar,  Feaalofiha.i.686«t.                            ^H 

Ptettm.  Ulhrno*  of.  il.  187.  100 

Paaay(ptir).li,310                                              ^H 

Pwt  i^nmietax  Confmnci*,  H,  447. 606 

Paatimr  (p6a  t6r^.  t.  408                                        ^H 

rtm  amu.  i.  640.  ii.  610 

Pa»tor,  L.  v..  U.  137                                                  ^H 

riin  Oiiiiiiii  laowikMil,  Ii.  483 

Patharehal  gymipa,  i.  1 10                                         ^H 

PMpftt  Cp6'»6p6t}.  IL  138.  618 

P^tridana.  Rooiaii.  i.  464-63                                 ^H 

AMUwnitt  (pioA'fad).  i,  6&»-M.  606. 

Patrick.  St..  fi.  60                                                     ^H 

i.600 

Patriotic.  I,  310.  400.  il.  348                                  ^H 

PatTMiua  (p4  tfi6'  yM.  1.  IH                              ^H 
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Pattiaon,  Piof .  Prinfl^.  U,  172 

PaUinaks,  ii,  71 

Paul.  St..  i.  396,  462.  401.  683.  680  #09.. 

ii,418 
Paul.  Tear  of  Russia,  ii.  620 
Paulioians,  i,  603 
Pauline  epistles,  i.  688  ag. 
Pauline  ms^steries,  i,  691 
Pavia(p&v«'d),ii.  204 
Payne.  E.  S.,  i,  168 
Peace,  universal,  i.  296-97.  ii,  90 
Peace  Ck>nf erenoe.     (See  Pari^) 
Peas,  as  food,  i.  113 
Peasant  revolts,  ii,  164  9q.,  203,  271, 

397-98,  617 
Peasants,  i,  161,  267     . 
Peounia.  i,  219 
Peous,  i.  219 

Pedantry,  advent  of,  i,  409 
Peel,  Lord.  ii.  667 
Peel.  Sir  Robert,  ii.  428      .' 
Peep-o'-Day  Boys.  ii.  492 
Peers,  Council  of.  ii.  221 
Peet.  i.  446 
Pegu(p«8Oo0,  ii.  119 
Peisistratidffi  (pi  sis  trft'  ti  dd),  i.  814 
Peisistratus  (pi  sis'  trd  tiis),  i,  308,  332, 

337,  364.  467.  ii.  607 
Peisker.  T..  1.  106 
Pekinese  language,  i,  167 
Peking,  i.  240,  642,  U,  108,  100,  117  s«., 

134,  242.  261.  463.  616 
Pelham.  i,  464 
PeUa(pel'd),  i,  373 
Peloponnesian  War,  i,  306,  348,  H.  607 
Pelyoosaurs  (pel'  i  k5  sawrs).  i,  27 
Penck,  Albrecht.  i,  69,  70 
Pendulum,  invention  of.  ii.  37 
Penelope,  i.  179 
Penn,  William,  ii,  282 
Pennsylvania,  ii.  282.  283,  290,  297  8Q., 

304 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  i,  184 
Pentateuch,  i,  278  aqq.,  293 
Pepi,  i,  199,  401,  ii,  211 
Pepin  (pep'  in),  I,  ii,  47,  48,  61,  69,  613; 

son  of  Charlemagne,  ii,  67 ;  of  Heris- 

thal,  u.  47,  613 
Pepys,  Samuel,  ii,  226 
Perdiccas  (pur  dik'  fts),  i,  370 
Pergamum    (pur'  gd  mfim),    i.    396-96, 

499  «9.,  607,  ii,  609 
Pericles   (per'  i  klSz),    i,   309,   342   sqq., 

364,  460,  628    aq.,  ii,   163,   182.  184, 

607 :   Age  of,  i,  365  sq.,  364 
Perihelion,  i,  30  «q9.,  67 
Peripatetic  school,  i,  402 


Periplus.  of  Hanno.  i,  217,  241 

Perkins,  ii,  478 

Permian  locks.  i,  20 

Perry,  Commodore,  ii,  466,  623 

Perry,  Mr.,  i.  172 

Persepolis  (pilr  sep' 5  lis),  i,  364,  386^ 
ii,  18 

Persia  (and  the  Persians),  i,  100,  139. 
169.  182.  218.  247.  248.  291-02.  299. 
317,  372.  377,  389.  394-06.  462.  607. 
610.  633.  638.  642.  643,  661,  622, 
623,  627-28.  634^37,  ii.  2,  3,  17-21. 
67,  71,  106.  100.  113-10.  128,  139. 
167.  179.  267.  268.  610;  history 
(rite  of)  i.  194.  198-200.  206.  247. 
260.  308.  311-16.  318-23.  {Empin) 
i.  623,  u,  607,  (toor  wiih  Cfreeet) 
i.  327  ««..  (war  tnih  AUxandm)  i, 
879-80.  383-89.  U.  608,  (aauanid 
Empire)  i.  628.  616-18,  625.  ii,  31. 
610.  (lelam  and  Pereia)  n^  20-31.  64. 
(Mongol  Empire)  il.  113,  130-34;  re- 
ligion of,  i,  412-13.  697,  604,  617-18, 
624-27.  634,  ii,  136 

Persian  Qulf.  i,  160.  186. 100, 210, 387.  ii, 
118 

Persian  language,  i,  161,  160,  180.  194. 
ii.  136.  138 

Peru,  i,  147.  203.  207-08.  ii«  180-00. 192. 
466.  618 

Peshavrair  (pS  shawrO.  i,  428.  643 

Pessinus  (pes'  i  nils).  1.  483 

Pestilence,  i,  101,  628,  642.  607,  612. 
616,  619,  632.  ii,  41,  46.  67.  76,  153- 
64,  384,  617  »qq. 

Peter,  St.,  i,  114,  686,  ii,  67.  99;  the 
Great,  ii,  243  eq.,  269',  440.  620;  the 
Hermit,  ii,  75  aq. 

Peterhof,  ii.  242 

Petition  of  Right,  ii,  220 

Petra  (p6'  trd),  ii,  2 

Petrie.  Flinders,  i,  143,  197,  213,  662 

Petrograd.  i.  630,  ii,  242.  626  eq.,  668 

Petronius  (p^  tr5'  ni  (is),  i.  630 

Petschenegs,  ii,  71  sq. 

Phalanx,  i,  370  8q.,  453 

Phanerogams,  i,  26 

Pharaohs,  the,  i,  199,  214,  248  s^.. 
256  aqq.,  279.  388.  401  eq.,  609,  632 

Pharisees,  i.  572.  578-79 

Pharsalos  (f&r  sa'  158),  batUe  of.  i,  611. 
512.  ii.  609 

Pheidippides  (ft  dip'  i  dSs),  i.  332 

Phidias  (fid'  i  &s),  i,  346  sq. 

Philadelphia  (ancient),  i,  621,  ii,  79; 
U.S.A..  ii.  282.  290  eq.,  300.  387.  621 

I  PhiUp.  of  Hesse,  ii,  206 


^^^^^^^^^^            INDEX                                      663         ^M 

^^^fflp  of  Marodon,  1.  34a,  35R.  307  ihw. 

Ptth«<^fithmpiit    (pith  e  kin  thr6'  pOa)            ^^M 

■            390  tq..  397.  401^02.  434,  561,  H.  ^7 

enriun,  i,  60,  65  997-                                              ^^H 

1        Philip,  King  of  Franco,  ii.  99 

1        Philip  n,  KiiiK  (>f  Spain,  ii,  IdU/,  229  ig.. 

289.  332,  359                                                        ^H 

L          233.  242,  292.  376 

Pitjfl  Vtl.  ii.  360                                                        ^H 

K    Philip.  Duk»  of  OrleAim,  ii,  315,  337.  379 
V     Philippine  Islftndji,  ii,  187,  4fil,  405,  506 

PixodnniB  (pik  a6  dUr'  Oa),  I  375                            ^^M 

Piiarro  (pi  a^r"  5),  il,  190.  618                               ^H 

W      PhiltBtis  (and  FhiliaiinM),  i,   190.  245, 

PUcentia     (pl&  ten' ahi  d>.      (5ae    Pin-             ^H 

1            2»2m.447 

cenaa)                                                                  ^^H 

nilttnotY,  Sir  Walter,  u.  543 

Plague.     (5«a  P^etUeooe)                                       ^^1 

nniptt.  W.  A.,  li,  373,  377 

Plaitinc,  Neolithic  i.  106                                     ^H 

pyb  (fl'  lAX  tHe  Jew,  i.  410 

Plancte,  i.  3  ^g,  30                                                    ^^M 

PHikmiam,  i,  592 

PlanU.  i,  10  *qq,                                                      ^^M 

-       pyiimpbM*.  at  court  of  Frederick  II. 

Plamy.  lialUe  of.  Ii.  266.  630                               ^H 

i       ikm 

Plataea    (pl&t6'd),    balUa   of.   U   886i.             ^H 

■      pyionplir.  primiUve,  i.  122-28 :  Gr«ek, 

340  w,  348,  a,  607                                              ^H 

■           i  ^7-00,  410 :  tn^dirinal,  ii,  108  agq. ; 

Plato,  i,  366.  344,  351 ,  355  tqq.,  397,  399.              ^H 

■           «Kp«fitiiotitAt,  ii,  176 

434,  468,  562.  618,  ii.  160.  211.  408.              ^H 

r       Phibtai  (fi  Id'  UU),  i.  375,  391                   ' 

40H,  607                                                                 ^H 

raQibM,  i.  284 

Play  fair,  U.  419                                                          ^^| 

■.       PIlodMia  (fd'  ihi  dns),  1.  372 

Plebeiana.  notam.  I  456  Wm  486.  487               ^H 

■      PhMb  (f5'  tah  I  378 

Pleiato«en«  (pHi' I5aln)  Aga»  i.  53.  50.             ^H 

■      P^onleia  (fAniah'd).  and  PhoinsGiana, 

6a  64  •«..  102.  156.  255                                        ^H 

■           i.  212  mn-,   223.   234,   278,   279  «9.» 

PiMioMun  (pir  ai  5  sawn),  t,  40,  45.  50              ^H 

■           287,  290  m  ,  331,  337,  380.  396,  401, 

PUi^.  the  elder,  i,  186;    the  yoonier.             ^H 

■           570.  640.  ii.  1 :   latigiia«a  and  script. 

U  535.  ii.  38                                                          ^H 

■           i,  153.  228:  ootonleft.  1.908.  447 

Pliocetie  (pn'OiSii)  Ace.  I.  52.  56.  60*             ^H 

ThmdK,  i,  177 

68  j^.,  273                                                             ^H 

Phmmdx,  •tc«un«yp.  il  887 

Ptotinua  (pl6  tT  n6a).  t.  410,  592                            ^H 

PllOiitlie  tpaUini,  (,  639 

Plimkeit,  6ir  Horare.  il,  499                                  ^H 

PboBOcranvk  i,  225  n- 

Plutajch,  i,  313.  346  a? .  373.  374,  378.              ^H 

_       Phfyglft    (friJMd),    and    Phryimcii,    i* 

■  308.  816.  888,  805,  44H,  U,  121 

■  Flifysim  mystecioa,  I  477 

300,  394.  474,  601,  505.  512  «^.,  698.              ^H 

it.  351                                                                      ^H 

PIttvial  A«e.  i.  150  #9..  177                                  ^H 

Phfyiiua,  1,  375 

Plyniouth.  ii,  372;    (New  England),  ii.             ^H 

Phyiiea,  is,  37 

805                                                                       ^H 

Pliywmla,  a  809 

Plymoulh  Company,  ii,  281                                   ^^M 

PfiMiiaa  OKyt  «lian' tad),  it,  74 

PO.  valley  ol  lh«.  i.  388,  449,  401.  471                    ^H 

PMogittpha.  1.  324  ig^. 

POeabontaa  (p5  k&  bon'  Ide).  ».  380                       ^M 

Plolai.583 

PMXKrk.  R.  L,  I.  28.  67.  96                                     ^H 

_       PMm  wridns,  t  197.  207,  394-28 

Poeock,  flo«i«r,  i,  299,  551                                      ^^M 

■       PMmont.  y.  332 

W      Pli.  t  56.  224;    imeJaaa  to  MotWot. 

Podaiore.  F,.  ii,  405                                               ^H 

Poiliem.  U,  47,  179.  613                                         ^H 

ti.454 

Poland,  ii.  71.  100.  112,  136,  129,  130,              ^H 

PiCtaiU.  Chlamm,  H,  128.  261.  464 

179,  236.  244,  248-51,  260.  266.  274,              ^^1 

Pflal*.  Potitiut.  i,  586 

27H,  320,  327,  363-66,  372.  375.  380-              ^H 

PQad««UlofB,i.  106,  171.186.     (Smotm 

382.  400.  566,  630,  622                                        ^H 

Ukad««lltiiii> 

POsrin  ntbm,  H  806 

PoHtlaul  Idaaa^  eooimon.  1,  519                           ^H 

L       POirima.  1.  221,  tt,  67,  76 

Miliee  (and  PotiUdann).  i.  496.  ii.  140.             ^H 

■       PlllidU,  a,  327 

245                                                                        ^M 

■       POtdoirfi  mktiU,  i,  60,  70  igg. 

Polo,  Mafleo.  0.  117                                               ^M 

PfaKkr(pb'adr)*i,371 

Pirln,  Marco.  1,  541.  Ii.  U7.  120-21,  18&              ^M 

PlM»boM.L  114 

195.  616                                                                ^H 

fllMy.  11.  ta3 

Polo.  Nieolo.  fi,  117                                              ^H 

PfiMn.  L.  V  .  i,  60 

Pol3rdlliai(poliUl't6a).  1.846                           ^H 

.        Pte,  fl.  176,  180 

Polnmy.  i«  332                                              ^^M 
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Polynesia,  i,  147,  162;  languages  of,  i. 

158,  164 ;  peoples  of,  i,  100,  148,  159. 

177,363 
Pompadour,  Madame  de,  ii,  240 
Pompeii  (pom  p&'  y6),  i,  489 
Pompey.  i,  505,  509-14,  638-42,  649, 

672,  626,  ii,  609 
Pondicheny,  ii,  268 
Pontifez  mazimus,  ii,  66 
Pontus,  i,  396,  604  s«^  65a,  020,  fi, 

609  09. 
Poole,  Ernest,  ii,  608 
Poor,  the,  ii,  269  ag. 
Poor  Laws,  ii,  211 
Pope,  Alex.,  ii,  493 
Popes.     (See  Papacy) 
PopUoola  (poplik'5l<D,  Valerius,  i,  467 
Poppaea  (po  p6'  d),  i,  626 
Popular  education,  ChiistianHy  and*  li, 

139  «Qg. 
Port  Arthur,  ii,  462.  460 
Port  Sunb'ght,  ii.  406 
Porto  Rico,  ii,  506 
Portugal  (and  Portuguese),  i,  168,  217, 

299, 654, 664, 566 ;  ii.  80, 100, 364, 490, 

61 1, 617 ;  overseas  trade  and  expansion 

of,  ii,  184-88,  192-03,  251,  262,  267, 

306.  451,  457,  465 
Poms  (pO'  rtis),  king,  i.  386  aq.,  430 
Poeen.  u.  367,  400,  446,  487 
Poet  horses  in  ancient  Persia,  i,  827 
Potash,  ii,  38 
Potato,  i,  208 
Potomac,  river,  H,  301 
Potsdam,  ii,  240 
Pottery,  i.  105.  112  eg.,  130  eg.,  147,  448. 

ii.  38 
Poultry.     (See  Fowl) 
Powers.  Great,  ii.  216  egg.,  246-47,  252, 

278-79,  380.  440,  447,  600 
Prague,  ii,  151,  152,  175,  400  eg.,  617, 

623 ;  University  of,  ii,  161 
Prayer-flags,  Buddhist,  i,  438 
Prayer-wheels,  i,  438 
Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  i,  81 
Prehiatorie  Peeps,  i,  50 
Presb3rterianism,  ii,  163,  221 
Prescott,  ii.  207  eg. 
Press,  free,  ii.  302 ;  in  politics,  i,  463 
Prester.  John.  ii.  119 
Priam  (pil'  &m),  i,  336 
Pride.  Ck)lonel,  ii,  224  eg. 
Priestcraft  (incl.  Priesthood  and  Priests), 

i,  127.  130.   134,  178.  182.  190.  204. 

232-63.  263.  266,  285.  305.  430.  ii,  16, 

85.  149-51.  246,  426 
Primal  law,  i,  79 


Prince,  diaraeter  of  a,  fi,  106  svg: 
Princes,  an  exclusive  class,  i,  267 
Princeton,  Univ.  of,  ii,  643 
Printmg,  i,  231,  407-08,  463.  ii,  121,  168 

eg.,  167,  174,  617;  Chineeew  i.  631 
Prisons  (pris'  k&s),  i,  557  eg.,  ii,  42,  611 
Prisoners  as  slaves,  ii,  305 
Prisons,  English,  ii,  338 
Private  enterprise,  ii,  273  eg.,  635  egg.; 

ownerpnlp;  ii.  274;  property,  ii.  228 
Probus  (pr6'  Ms),  eocperor,  i,  628,  653, 

ii,  610 
Production,  distribution  and  profits  d, 

ii,  274 ;  of  machinery,  ii,  276-76 
Profit,  ii.  334 
Profiteers,  ii,  641 
Prokop  the  Great,  ii,  162 
Proletariat,  i,  268,  456,  ii,  398,  406  egg. 
Promissoiy  notes,  early,  i,  220 
Property,  i,  259,  266,  ii,  146,  217,  308^ 

338  egg.,  386,  398  eg.,  411 
Prophets,  Jewish,  i,  294  eg. 
Propitiation,  i,  127, 134 
ProteroaoLo  (proter5id'ik)   period,  i 

10,  14,  17,  25  eg. 
Protestantism,  ii  160.  160-67,  206.  200, 

218-25,  229,  233,  239.  242.  262-63. 

266,  26^71,  281-83,  466,  490^06 
Provence,  ii,  368 
Proverbs,  book  of,  i,  294 
Providence,  Rhode  I.,  ii,  289 
Prussia,  ii,  236.  240.  243-63,  278,  314. 

320,  327.  362,  364-67,  371,  381,  441- 

46.  478-80.  619  egg. 
Prsemysl  (pshem'  isl),  ii,  618-19 
Psakns,  i.  277.  294 
Psammetichus  (s&  meV  i  kOs),  i,  200, 201. 

316.  ii.  606 
Pskof.  ii.  180 

Ptah-hetep  (pt&'  het  ep).  tomb  of.  i,  260 
Pteria  (tfi'rid),  i,  323 
Pterodactyls  (ter  5  d&k'  tiU),  i,  40  egg. 
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Sea-scorpion,  i,  10,  21.  24 

Seasons,  the,  i.  30-33,  127,  128-29 

Seaweed,  i,  23 

Sebastiani  Report,  ii,  359 

Secunderabad  (sfi  kiln  d^r  d  b&dO>  i,  389 

Sedan,  ii,  445,  531 

Seek,  i.  598 

Seeley.  Sir  J.  R..  Ii,  140 

Seignobos  (sen  y5  bdO*  ii*  384 

Seine,  the,  i,  137 

Seleucia.  i.  622 

Seleucid  (s^lQ'sid)  dynasty,  i,  395-97, 
428.  432,  480,  523,  571-72,  616,  ii, 
608 

Seleucus  (s^lQ'  kiis)  I,  i,  395,  430 

Selfishness,   i,  423 

Selim  (s&  ISmO,  sultan,  ii,  126.  618 

Seljuks  (seljooksO.  ii.  33,  71-72,  106, 
114.  121,  615.     (See  cUm  Turks) 

Semites  (and  Semitic  peoples),  i,  148, 
153-60, 188s«M  212.  218-19,  228,  232- 


233,  237,  242.  264r-66,  300,  ii,  1,  2,  21, 

105,  122,  143,  168,  240 
Semitic  Inngiisgew,  i,  163-^.  164 
Seneca  (sen' «  kd),  i.  491 
Senegal  river,  i,  217 
Sennacherib    (sfi  n&k' er  ib).    i,    198-4H, 

200,  246,  291,  u.  606 
Sepulchre,  Holy,  n,  61,  64,  74.  78,  118 
Sequoias  (sfi  kwoi'  ds),  i,  51 
Serapeum  (serdpS'iim),  i,  413,  414.  Ii, 

149 
Serapis  (sSrA'pis),  i,  412-14.  428.  538. 

590-91,  602.  n,  611 
Serbia  (and  the  Serbs),  i,  628,  553.  606. 

616,  ii,  24,  122,  224.  382.  502.  508-11, 

524 
Serbian  language,  i,  168 
Serfdom,  i,  600 
Sergius  III,  Pope,  H,  63 
Serpent  in  rriigion,  i,  180,  147,  Ii,  418 
Servants,  domestic,  i,  265 
Set,  Egyptian  god,  i.  236 
Seton-Karr,  Sir  H.  W.,  i,  137 
Seven  Yeanf  War,  ii,  332,  620 
Severus  (s6  vSr'  (is),  Septtmui,  i,  528 
Seville,  ii.  188 
Sex.  i,  131 

Seyffert,  i,  464,  400,  401 
Shakespeare,  W.,  i,  173 
Shale,  i,  7 
Shalmaneser   (sh&l  m&  n^  iCur),   i,    103. 

291 
Shamanism,  ii,  114,  128,  146 
Shamash,  i,  245 
Shang  dynasty,  i,  196.  204 
Shanghai  (sh&ng  hlO.  ii.  470 
Shang-tung.  ii,  469 
Sharifian  emperors,  i,  566 
Sharpe,  S.,  i,  249 
Shaving  the  face,  i.  391 
Sheep  in  lake  dwellings,  i,  112 
Shekel,  i,  220.  265 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  ii,  271 
Shell  Age,  supposed,  i,  68 
Shellfish,  i.  9,  10 

Shells  as  implements,  i,  68;     as  orna- 
ments, i,  88 
Shem,  i,  140 
Shen-si,  i.  632 
Sherbro  Island,  i,  218 
Sherman,  General,  ii,  443 
Shi-Hwang-ti,  emperor,  i.  196.  205,  253, 

542-43,  548,  642.  ii.  211,  608 
Shiites  (she'  Its),  ii,  27,  30,  64,  7a  72, 80, 

134.256 
Shiloh.  i.  284 
Shimei.  i.  287 
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100,  140.  150.  179.  246;  histoty 
{Carthaginians  in)  f  if  ^72-79;  (RomanB 
in),  i.  480.  48&-86.  499-^602,  500.  522, 
540,  560;  (VandaU  in),  i.  554.  566, 
ti,  611 ;  (under  the  OoUu),  i,  606,  ii,  46, 
66.  613;  {Moors  in),  i,  565,  ii,  24-25. 
31.  36-37,  57.  61,  64.  194,  242,  613; 
(Itith^Wh  eeni.),  u,  186,  188,  193-95. 
197,  200-04;  (17^18t^  cent.),  ii.  216. 
218.  220.  225.  229.  233.  239,  242-43. 
251-52,  279.  292;  {I9lh  cent.),  ii.  362, 
878,  445,  506 ;  overseas  dominions,  i, 
208,  ii,  187-94;  colonial  expansion, 
ii,  251-54,  282,  286,  292, 306,  378. 451, 
470 

Spanish  language,  1, 151,  564,  ii,  160,  190 

Sparta,  i,  303-07,  332-36.  343,  340-50, 
369,  378,  460 

Spartacus  (spar'  M  ktls),  i,  505,  ii,  600 

Spearheads,  bone,  i.  06 

Species,  i,  17-22,  25,  29,  138-40 

Speech,  developoient  of,  i,  72,  79,  124- 
27, 129,  130.  150.  151, 162-63,  223-26 

Spelling,  need  for  reform  of,  i,  282-83 

Spenoe,  L.,  ii,  190 

Sphinx,  the,  i.  23S 

Spices,  Oriental,  ii,  257 

Spiders,  early,  i,  28 

Spinden.  i,  207 

Spinnerets  of  spiders,  i,  28 

Spoleto  (sp6 1&'  t5),  i,  610 

Spores,  i.  24 

SpurreU.  H.  G.  F..  i,  63,  98 

Spy,  i.  72 

Stag.  i.  94.  101 

StagiraCstajIr'd),  i.  357 

Stalky  and  Co.,  ii.  423 

Stallybraes.  Dr.  C  O.,  ii,  164.  643 

Stambul  (st&m  boolO.  ii.  126 

Stamp  Acts.  ii.  289 

Stamps  uaod  for  signatures,  i.  408 

Stars,  i,  4;  and  early  man,  i,  127,  238, 
240 

State,  the.  i.  488  sqq.,  619,  ii.  142,  163, 
197.  244,  415 

States-General,  the.  ii.  234.  312,  621 

Steam,  use  of,  ii.  386.  392 

Steamboat,  introduction  of  the,  ii,  387 

Steam-engine,  invention  of,  i,  540,  ii, 
275,  386 

Steam-hammer,  ii,  388 

Steam-power,  ii,  276 

Steel,  i.  273,  ii.  388 

"Steel  Boys,"  the,  ii.  492 

Btegosaurus  (steg  6  saw'  rtis),  i,  40 

Stein,  Freiherr  von,  ii,  364 

Steno,  ii,  419 


Stephenson,  G.»  Ii,  385 

Stem,  G.  B.,  ii,  433 

Stettm,  ii,  180 

StiUcho  (stU'  i  kO),  i,  554.  661.  H,  611 

Stockholm,  ii,  526 

Stockmar,  Baron,  ii,  488-39 

Stoicism,  i,  360,  363,  588 

Stone,  early  use  of,  i,  171 

Stone,  Major-Gen.,  ii.  570 

Stone  Age,  i,  60,  68,  75.  81.  96.  97,  104- 

13   197  213  274 
Stonehen^.  i.  109-10.  147. 171,  196. 240. 

ii.  606 
Stopes.  Dr.  Marie,  i,  38 
Story-telling,  primitive,  i.  129 
Strabo  (strft'  b6).  i.  13 
Strafford.  Eari  of.  H.  221-22. 491 
Strata,  geological,  i,  7  sqq. 
Strikes  in  ancient  Rome,  i.  457-68,  496 
Stuart  dynasty,  Ii,  163,  225-26 
Stubbs,  Bishop,  ii,  54 
Sturdee,  Admiral,  ii,  520 
Styria,  ii.  200 

Subiaco  (soo  b6  &'  k5),  i,  611 
Submarine  warfare,  ii.  520.  527 
Subutai.  ii.  112 
Sudan,  the,  ii,  471 
Sudrasi  i,  269,  270,  645 
Suetonius  (sw6 16'  ni  tts),  i.  525.  506 
Suevi  (swe'  vl),  i,  664,  606,  ii,  46.  611 
Sues,  i,  166,  160,  196.  218 
Suffering,  cause  of.  i,  423 
Suffrage,  manhood,  ii,  297 
Sugar,  ii,  38 
Suleiman  (soo  lA  ixAn')  the  Magnificent, 

ii.  24,  28,  126.  200,  206.  613 
Sulla,  i,  603-04.  611.  u,  609 
Sulphuric  acid,  ii,  38 
Sulpicius  (siil  pish'  i  iis),  i,  604 
Sultan,  Turkish,  i,  666 
Sumatra,  i.  636.  ii.  120 
Sumer  (incl.  Sumeria  and  Sumerians).  i, 

133.  188-96.  203.  208,  210.  212,  218, 

227-28,   232,   234,  242-48,   264.   269, 

274.  297.  307,  319,  370,  622,  ii,  1,  105. 

130.  189 
Sumerian  language  and  writing,  i,  133. 

162.  189.  198,  227.  229,  279,  408,  638 
Sun,  the.  i,  3-4.  30.  34 ;  worship,  i,  130. 

147.  236-38,  412-13 
Stmday,  i.  676,  690,  ii,  149;   schools,  ii, 

396 
Sung  dynasty,  i.  634-35,  641,  H.  108. 

112-13.  118.  614 
Sunnites.  ii.  27.  71.  80,  136 
"Sunstone."  i,  147 
Superior^  Lake,  i.  225 
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